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PREFACE. 


A  BUIEF  esaniination  of  this  Tolamo  will  conrey  & 
clearer  idea  of  its  contents  than  any  statement  could  do, 
yet  a  few  words  may  be  j>ennitted  conceniing  the  aim  of 
the  authors. 

It  is  for  those  who  are  more  or  le^  interested  in  the 
politics  of  the  United  Statesj  but  who  have  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  for  seeking  information  in  various  and 
out-of-the-way  places,  that  this  book  has  been  prepared. 
The  main  facts  in  the  political  history  of  the  federal 
government  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  moment 
are  given  under  appropriate  headings  and  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  formation  of  the  Constitution,  its  growth 
and  interpretation,  have  been  explained.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  parties  have  been  recounted.  Famous  measures, 
national  movements  and  foreign  relations  have  received 
full  attention.  Especial  care  has  been  exercised  in  de- 
scribing the  practical  workings  of  the  government  in  its 
various  brunuheis,  and  numerous  lists  of  the  more  prom- 
inent oflicials  are  furnished.  There  will  also  be  found 
accounts  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  political  slang 
expressions,  familiar  names  of  persons  and  localities, 
famous  phrases,  and  the  like. 

Most  of  these  facts  are  scattered  in  volumes  not  gen- 
erally acceBsible;  many  of  them  that  circulate  chiefly  by 
word  of  mouth  are  hard  to  find  explained  in  print;  somo 
are  of  sucli  recent  date  that  they  have  been  recorded 
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only  m  the  daily  press.  To  find  these  iteraa  gathered 
together  in  a  single  volume  of  moderate  compass  has 
hitherto  been  impossible. 

Liberal  use  has  been  mado  of  every  aourco  of  infomin- 
tion  in  preparing  this  volume.  The  facts  have  been 
elated  with  as  great  accuracy  aa  could  be  attained  by 
nnstinted  caro  and  in  the  briefest  majiner  consistent 
with  complete  information.  The  authors  have  endeav- 
ored to  write  without  bias  or  partiality  in  any  direction. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  croBs-referencea  have  been  freely 
used,  without  which  much  space  would  necessarily  have 
been  wasted,  and  the  suggestion  may  be  made  that  even 
in  the  absence  of  references  the  reader  should  turn  to 
topics  mentioned  in.  the  test  for  the  full  view  of  a 
subject. 

"With  the  hope  that  this  book  may  help  to  fill  an  exist- 
ing vacancy^  it  is  submitted  to  the  public. 
JuxE,  1888. 


DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 


Abolitionists. —  The  first  Bocietj  for  tho  abolition  of 
slavery  was  formed  in  Pennsylvania  in  1774r;  New  York 
followed  in  1785.  Rhode  Island  in  1786,  Maryland  in 
1789,  and  Connecticutj  Virginia  and  Kew  Jersey  before 
1793.  Among  the  presidents  of  tlie  Kew  York  society 
were  John  Jay  and  Alexander  llamilton.  These  so- 
cieties did  nothing  except  to  petition  Congress,  and 
were  seldom  heard  of  after  1808.  Colonization  then 
became  a  favorite  subject,  until  in  1829  The  Genius  of 
Universal  Emancipation,  a  newspaper  advocating  **  im- 
mediate" abolition,  was  pnbliahed  in  Baltimore  by  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Massachusetts.  Fined  for  one  of 
his  articles,  and  for  non-payment  of  the  fine  imprisoned, 
he  soon  removed  to  Boston,  where,  January  1,  1831,  he 
began  tlie  publication  of  Hie  Liberator.  Ho  opposed 
colonization,  refused  to  recognize  the  Constitution, 
which  he  proclaimed  ''a  covenant  with  death  and  an 
agreement  with  hell,"  and  declared  for  "no  union 
with  slave-holders."  Public  interest  was  aroused.  In 
1833  tho  *-=New  England,"  and  in  1833  the  ''Ameri- 
can*' anti-slavery  societies  were  formed  on  these  prin- 
ciples. John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Benjamin  Lundy  and  others  agitated  the  subject  and 
founded  branches  in  the  States,  and  it  became  a  national 
topic.  The  feeling  against  the  abolitionists  ran  high 
and  riots  were  frequent.  At  Alton,  Illinois,  in  1837, 
Elijali  P.  Lovejoy  (see  thai  iitle)y  an  abolition  editor,  was 
mobbed  and  killed,  and  in  1838,  Pennsylvania  Hall,  in 
Philadelphia,  was  burned.  In  1S38  many  of  the  party 
desiring  to  nominate  candidates  for  office,  a  proceeding 
to  which  the  *'GarrisoLians"  objected,  withdrew.  The 
aeoedcrs,  who  n^ardod  ''the  Irederal  CouBtitutiou  aa 
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essentially  anti-alavery,  and  swore  with  good  consciences 
to  uphold  it/'  formed  the  ''^American  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society."  It  was  principally  of  these  that 
the  Liberty  party,  organized  in  1S40,  was  formed,  la 
1848,  the  Lil>erty  party,  liaving  named  no  candidates, 
the  aholitionista  voted  with  the  Free  Soil  party,  and 
continued  with  them  until  1856,  when  they  supported 
the  Republicans,  Until  the  war  waa  fairly  under  way 
the  '*  Garrisonians"  were  in  favor  of  allowing  the 
Blave-holiling  States  to  withdraw  peaceably,  but  when 
fighting  had  actually  begun,  they  were  among  the  moat 
ui*dent  supporters  of  the  Union,   {See  aUo  Brown,  John.) 

Adams  and  CJay  Republicans. —  i^  1825,  the 
Federalist  party  was  of  no  influence — the  Democratics- 
lic]>iiblican  waa  the  only  real  party.  In  it  there  wero 
two  factions,  the  supporters  of  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  hia  lieutenant,  Henry  Clay,  known  as  above; 
and  the  followers  of  Andrew  Jackson,  known  as  Jackson 
RepiiblicanK,  or  Jackson  Men  {ivhich  see).  The  Adams 
and  Ckiy  IJepublicans  ultimately  became  "Whige.  {See 
^'atwiial  lii'piiblican  Party.) 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  waa  bom  in  Boston, 
August  18,  1807.  lie  spent  much  of  his  boyhood, 
abroad,  hia  father,  John  Quincy  Adams,  being  at 
different  times  United  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
and  to  Russia.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  and  adopted 
the  profession  of  law.  He  served  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Miisaaeliusetts  Legislature  and  was  candidate  for 
Vice-President  with  Van  Buren.  Ho  served  as  Repre- 
sentative in  tlio  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  Thirty-seventh,  but  waa  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Great  Britain  in  1863.  He  Jield  that  position 
during  the  Civil  Warj  satisfactorily  conducting  the 
many  delicate  negotiations  that  arose,  notably  the  Trent 
affair.  He  died  ^November  21,  1886.  He  was  a  Kepub- 
licau. 

Adams,  John,  was  born  in  Braintree  (now  Quincy), 
Massachusetts,  October  19,  1735;  he  died  at  the  same 
place,  July  4,  1826.  Thomas  Jefferson  died  within  a 
few  hours  of  him.     He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
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and  was  soon  afterward  admitted  to  tlie  bar.  In  1770 
ho  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and 
between  1774  and  1777  he  served  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  1777  he  went  to  France  as  Minister  of 
the  United  States;  he  was  one  of  the  commissionera 
that  negotiated  the  treaty  that  closed  tlio  Revolution. 
In  1785  he  went  to  England  us  representative  of  our 
country*  He  returned  to  America  in  1788,  and  was 
elected  Vice-President  under  Washington*  On  Wash- 
ington's retirement  in  1707,  he  was  elected  President  by  a 
majority  of  three  electoral  votes  over  Jefferson.  During 
his  administration  trouble  aroee  with  France,  and  war  was 
imminent,  several  naval  engagements  actually  taking 
place.  (*SVe  -1",  Y,  Z.  Mi»HW7tA  Tlie  alien  and  sedition 
laws  passed  during  his  administration  tended  to  make 
it  unpopular,  while  his  policy  toward  France,  which 
averted  the  war,  alienated  a  portion  of  his  party,  and 
the  end  of  his  admiiiistration  saw  his  party  tnoroughly 
divided  and  defeated  at  the  polls.  He  was  the  first  and 
only  Federalist  President,  llis  party  in  Congresa  had, 
just  before  the  expiration  of  His  term,  created  a  number 
of  new  judgeships  to  be  filled  with  Federalists,  and 
Adams,  after  signing  their  commisBions  until  late  at 
night  of  the  last  day  of  his  term,  withdrew  from  Wash- 
ington early  the  nest  day  without  participating  in 
Jefferson's  Inauguration.     (See  Mldnigld  Judges.) 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  was  born  in  Braintree  (now 
Quincy),  Massuchuaetts,  July  11,  17GT,  and  died  in 
Washington,  February  33^  1848,  He  was  the  eldest 
eon  of  John  Adams  and  a  graduate  of  Han'ard.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791,  and  in  1794  ho  became 
Minister  at  Tl>e  Hague.  In  1803  he  became  a  Federalist 
Senator,  As  Senator  he  supported  tlie  embargo,  for 
which  course  the  State  Legislature  censured  him.  He 
at  once  resigned  and  joined  the  Eepublican  (Democratic- 
Republican)  party,  and  by  his  new  friends  he  waa  sent 
as  Minister,  nrst  to  Ilussia,  and  theai  to  Great  Britain. 
He  became  Secretary  of  State  under  Monroe  in  1817, 
and  in  1825  was  elected  to  succeed  him.     His  election 
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was  by  the  House  of  Eepresentativea.  Ilia  election,  his 
enemies  claimed,  M-afi  the  result  of  a  eorrupt  bargain 
with  Henry  Clay,  but  this  charge,  although  frequently 
repeated,  hti8  always  becu  deuiedj  and  it  has  never  been 
proved.  He  served  but  one  term.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  anti-Masonic  feeling  first  arose.  In  1831, 
Adania  was  elected  to  the  Ilouae  of  Representatives,  in 
which  ho  served  until  his  dcath^  seventeen  yeai*s  later. 
He  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  in  the  Houso^  and  died 
two  daya  thereafter.  N\  hile  a  member  of  the  House  ho 
was  a  law  unto  himself — no  party  claiming  his  allegiance 
— and  he  was  the  pnncipal  champion  of  free  speech 
against  the  Gag  Laws  (which  see). 

Administration,  The,  Should  be  Conducted 
Behind  Glass  Doors. — President  Cleveland  used  this 
metaphor  to  express  his  views  as  to  the  publicity  that 
ehonld  Gnrround  the  acts  of  public  servants. 

Administrations  of  the  United  States. — For  the 
oftieera  of  the  different  administrations  see  under  tho 
heads  of  their  respective  functions,  as  follows :  President; 
Vice-Frviiident;  State,  Deparimenl  of;  Treasury  Depart- 
menf;  War  Deparbneiif;  Justice,  Dejmrtmeiit  of;  Post- 
(Mcc  Bepartmeui;  Navy,  Deparime?U  of  the;  Interior^ 
iJeparimeni  of  the. 

Agriculture,  Commissioner  of. — The  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  established  by  Act  of  May  15,  1863, 
Its  object  is  to  disseminate  useful  information  about 
agriculture  to  the  classes  interested  therein  and  to  dis- 
tribute among  them  seeds  of  rare  or  new  plants.  The 
department  is  quite  independent  of  the  seven  executive 
departments,  tliough  it  is  not  on  a  level  with  them  and 
the  Commissioner  is  not  a  member  of  tho  Cabinet.  Be- 
sides the  Commissioner  it  employs  a  chemist,  an  ento- 
mologist, a  microscopist,  a  botanist,  a  statistician,  and 
variouD  other  subordinates.  The  present  Commissioner 
is  N.  J.  Coleman,  of  Missouri.    The  salary  of  the  office  is 

Admission  of  States  to  the  Union. — The  follow- 
ing table  niiowB  the  dates  on  which  the  firat  thirteen 
States  ratified  the  Constitution,  the  dates  on  which  the 
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remainder  were  adxaitted  to  the  Union  and  the  dates  on 
which  the  Southern  States  were  re-admitted  after  the 
CivH  War: 


No. 


«r. 


STATES. 


DelawHre. 

PcBmsylraiiiB. . . . 

NewJene^ 

OoorgiA 

OonnectiCTit 

MftBWirhnBBttB... 

Maryland 

8nutb  Oorollnii — 
Xl'w  Hmupfihirc. 

Vlrginlu  

Ntw  York - 

N' orth  Carolina . . 
Khodelfiaaa.... 

Vermont.. 

ReDtucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Loi^elsiia 

Indiana..... ...-. 

SUflslaiippL 

Illinois .... 

■Mip^flpm ......... 

Maine. 

MImouri 

Arlmtuwm , 

MJ< 
Flori< 

Texaa. 

Iowa 

iWiseonsin.    ... 

iOilJfomia. 

Minnesota  ...  .. 

lOrejron 

KaDsae 

I  West  Viivjaia. . 

iNerada 

INebnaka 

iColurado 


Deocraber  7, 1737 . 


i>ATi  or  KanncaxiOK 

OH  ADIU8BIQH- 


December  12, 17^.. 

Beoember  18. 1787. 
January  S,];hh.... 
January!).  178S.... 
February  6. 1788... 

April£8,lTffi 

MayS3,17«H 

JuDC»l,17« , 

June«0,17W« 

July  20.  JTW. . 
mberSl, 


1780. 


noT^nl 

MaySflllTW 

March4,l7»L 

JunoJ.irse 

June  1,1706 

November  ]»,  180S. 

Aprtiat.iBS 

December  11,  WlC 
Deoember  10,  ifflT.. 
Oeoember3,181H.. 
December  11.  iSifi.. 
Mttrcli:5,i830 


.i.  -  ,  lasr..., 

MlU-fll  3,  IM.""! 

December  ill,  1B4&. 
December  »I,1HI6. 

MaySB.]M8 

Bepteuber9, 16M). 

Murll,38C8 

F55ruaryli,ia69. 
January  Sfi,l8Cl.  . 

Juuel!<,]Hfi3. 

OotolierSI,  IBM  .. 

March  1,1H67 

Auf-ust  1, 1876..... 


Juiy  IS,  1870. 


June  8B,  um.. 


JannaxT  38, 1870. 


June  a,  18S8. 


tJAT*  OF 


July  24,  law.. 

Jiiiui  23^1808.' 


February  23,1870. 
JuneSa,lSflB 


June  SS,  IBBB... 


June  25, 1808... 
March  ao,  IKD. 


Ad  Valorem  Duties. — (See.  Cu^tiom^  Duiies.) 
Agent,  Diplomatic. — {See  Foreign  Sert^ice.) 
Alabama,  was  separated  from  Miesissippi  Territoir 
(jMi  Tftriiurieti)  in  1817,  and  made  into  Alabama  Tern- 
tory  with  the  capital  at  St.  Stephens.  It  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  on  December  14,  1819.  On  January  11, 
1B61,  an  ordinance  of  eeoesBion  was  adopted  in  a  State 
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convention  and  by  Act  of  June  25, 1S68,  the  State  was  re- 
admitted to  the  Union.  The  capital  is  Montgomery. 
The  population  in  1880  was  1,262,505,  and  in  1888  is 
eBtimated  at  1,500,000.  Alabama  has  eiglit  representa- 
tivea  in  Congress  and  ten  clcctoml  votes.  It  is  a  Demo- 
cratic State.  The  name  ia  of  Indian  derivation,  and 
was  once  supposed  to  mean  '*  Here  we  rest,'^  though  it 
ia  now  said  to  have  no  known  meaning.  [S6€>  Governors; 
Ltyislalurcs.) 

Alabama  Claims. — During  the  Civil  War  aovoral 
Confederate  cruitiord  were  built  in  England,  and  some 
were  equipped  in  the  porta  of  that  nation  and  her  col- 
onies. Tliis  was  all  in  violation  of  Great  Biitain's 
avowedly  neutral  position,  of  her  own  statutes  and  of 
iuternatioTial  law,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  miu- 
iflter  to  England,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  repeatedly 
protested  and  called  the  attention  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  what  Wiis  being  done.  Moreover,  while 
neutrality  waa  strictly  enforced  against  United  Htatea 
yessek  in  British  ports,  even  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting 
their  taking  on  board  coal  which  haJ  been  deposited  by 
our  government,  Confederate  vessels  found  no  difficulty, 
through  the  connivance  of  oflicials,  in  coaling  and  even 
arming  in  audi  ports.  Chief  among  the  cruisers  which 
were  built  or  equipped  in  England  were  the  Florida,  the 
Georgia,  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Alabama;  the  hist 
named  because  of  her  especially  destructive  career  gave 
her  name  to  the  claims  which  aroso  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  all  such  vessels  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  Great  Britain's  action  in  these 
matters  the  IFuited  States  claimed  damages  from  her  for 
"  direct  losses  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  a  large 
number  of  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  and  in  the  lieavy 
national  expenditures  in  the  pursuit  of  the  cruisers;  and 
indirect  iujury  in  the  transfer  of  a  large  part  of  tho 
American  cammercial  marine  to  the  British  flag,  in  the 
enhanced  payment  of  insurance,  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  war,  and  in  tlie  addition  of  a  large  sum  to  the  cost 
of  tho  war  and  tlio  suppression  of  the  rebellion."  The 
dispute  between  the  two  goveruments  stood   unaettle<^ 
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till  after  the  war.  In  18P6  the  Uniteil  States  offered  to 
submit  the  question  to  arbitration,  but  wouh)  not  agree 
to  a  proposition  made  by  Great  Britain  to  linjit  the  dis- 
cussion to  the  damage  done  by  the  cruisers,  since  this 
vould  be  an  abandonment  of  our  position  that  the 
granting  of  the  rights  of  belligerents  to  the  Confetlerate 
States  (by  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  May  13,  1>>01) 
waa  unjustified  by  neoessily,  morale,  treaties  or  interna- 
tional law.  In  1871,  however,  England  proposed  a 
joint  commifision  to  settle  various  disputes  which  existed 
between  the  two  governmentB;  tlie  Uniu-d  States  con- 
sented with  the  proviso  that  the  Alabama  elaiuis  should 
be  considered  and  disposed  of  by  the  commission;  Eng- 
land agreed  and  the  result  was  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton (whiclk  w«).  By  this  treaty  the  Alabama  claims 
wejie  referred  to  arbitrators  who  afterward  met  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  on  September  14,  1^*72, 
awarded  to  the  United  Sutcs  ♦l5,r*(K^>,orXi  to  be  j^aid  bj 
Great  Britain  in  satisfaction  of  all  the  Alabama  elaim*. 
This  Was  dulv  paid  within  the  year.  The  United  State* 
Court  of  Claims  has  jurisdiction  of  cases  brooght  by 
tlioee  wlio  claim  a  share  in  this  indemnity.  (Sis 
Gtneva  A  tear d.) 
Alabama  Territory.  {See  Tem'toriee.) 
Alaska  was  purchased  from  Hussia  in  18G7  (see  An^ 
miB3DaiioH4  VI).  It  is  aii  unorganized  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  remained  without  the  forms  of  civil 
gorermnent  till  1884,  when  the  Act  of  May  17th  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  governor  and  oih**r  offi- 
oerSy  ami  idso  a  district  court.  Sitka  is  the  capital.  The 
po^mlation  in  1880  was  estimated  at  30^78,  and  in  1888 
at  Sfl.SW.     (.S>  Governors). 

Albany  Regencr. — ^A  name  applied  to  the  oombina- 
taon  of  politicians  toat  from  1820  to  1855  managed  the 
DeBWcratic  party  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  name 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  them  lived  ia  Albany, 
X.  Y.  Prominent  among  them  were  Martin  Van 
Boxes,  WoL.  L.  Marcy,  John  A.  Dix  and  Silas  Wright. 
TiMir  anooesB  was  doe  mainly  to  their  thorough  or;gaai- 
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Alexander  the  Coppersmith. — A  nicknaino  ap- 
plied to  Hamilton  by  those  that  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  copper  ceuts  coined  in  1793  at  his  suggestion  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Algerine  War, — {See  Barhary  Pirates,) 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. — ^Duringthe  troubles  of 
this  country  with  Fmnce  in  1708  there  was  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  community  iu  sympathy  witli  France, 
and  attacks  of  the  most  sciirrilons  nature  were  continu- 
ally made  against  the  President  and  Congress.  This 
Btate  of  things  waa  the  occasion  for  the  passiige  of  tlie 
above-named  bills.  The  first  Alien  bill  lengthened  the 
period  of  reeidenco  for  the  purpose  of  naturalization  to 
fonrteeen  years.  All  aliens  thereafter  to  come  into  tlie 
country  were  to  be  registered,  and  the  certificate  of 
registration  was  to  be  the  only  proof  of  residence. 
Alien  enemies  conld  never  become  citizens.  A  third 
bill  gave  the  President  power  in  case  of  war  with  a 
foreign  nation  or  danger  of  invasion  by  it,  to  seize  or 
expel  all  resident  alien  citizens  of  that  nation.  Another 
bill,  signed  by  the  President  June  35th,  gave  him  power 
to  send  away  any  alien  whom  he  niiglit  think  dangerous 
to  the  country;  if  after  being  ordered  away  ho  were 
found  here  ho  might  bo  imprisoned  for  throe  years  and 
could  never  become  a  citizen;  aliens  so  imjnisoned  could 
be  removed  from  the  country  by  the  President's  order, 
and  on  voluntarily  returning  be  inipnsoned  at  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion;  the  act  jirovided  for  various  details 
concerning  the  carrying  out  of  its  intention,  and  gave 
the  United  States  courts  cogni2ance  of  cases » arising 
thereunder.  The  action  of  the  law  w^ as  limited  to  two 
years.  The  Sedition  bill  was  passed  in  July  and  de- 
clared any  one  that  in  any  way  hindered  any  officer  of 
the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  op- 
posed any  of  its  laws,  to  be  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  maximum  fine  of  five 
thousand  dollars  and  maxinnim  imprisonment  of  five 
years;  further,  writing,  printing  or  publishing  any  false, 
scandalous  and  malicious  writing  against  Congress  or  the 
President  or  aiding  therein,  was  made  punishable  by  a 
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maximum  fine  of  two  thousand  dollars  and  m&ximuni 
imprisonment  of  two  years;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
if  proved,  was  to  be  a  good  defense.  This  act  was  to 
expire  March,  1801.  The  oppo:5ition  aroused  by  these 
bills  was  enormous,  and  thougn  the  prosecutions  under 
them  were  very  few,  tliey  made  Adams'  administration 
and  the  Federal  party  very  unpopular.  Ilamilton  had 
in  rain  tried  to  prevent  the  party  from  committing  thia 
blunder. 

Allegiance. — Every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
owes  puraiuouut  allegiance  to  the  national  government. 
The  opinion  that  he  owed  alle^ance  to  his  State  first 
and  to  the  Union  only  Becondardy,  which  was  bound  up 
in'  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  may  bo  considered 
as  finally  negatived  by  the  results  of  the  Civil  War.  As 
to  foreign  states,  no  one  can  become  a  citiecn  of  the 
United  States  by  naturalization  without  first  renouncing 
all  allegiance  to  his  former  govemmeut.  {See  Exptttria- 
Hon;  NaluraUzatioii.) 

All  Men  are  Created  Equal.— The  second  para- 
graph of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  begins:  "  We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  tliat  all  men  are 
created  erjnal,"  etc.  {see  Declaration  of  Imlependefice). 
This  phrase,  either  as  given  above  or  slightly  different, 
w:La  used  in  the  Declarations  of  Kight  coutaiued  in  many 
of  the  State  constitiitions  atlopted  about  1770.  It  is 
sometimes  quoted,  *'Allmenare  born  free  and  equal." 
That  form  was  used  in  the  constitution  adopted  by 
Massa^Oiusetts  in  1780. 

All  Quiet  Along:  the  Potomac. — This  phrase  be- 
c^ime  proverbial  thiriug  the  fall  of  1601  and  tlie  begin- 
ning of  1862.  Tiie  weather  at  tliafc  time  seemed  favor- 
able to  a  campaign,  and  McClDllau'a  army  of  about 
two  hundred  tliousaud  men  was  in  exi'.ullunfc  condition, 
and  yet  no  advance  was  undertakeu.  McClellan's 
policy,  at  that  period,  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  policy 
of  ''masterly  inactivity/' 

All  We  Ask  is  to  Be  Let  Alone.— This  phrase 
occurred  in  the  incssagc  of  Jeft'ursoii  Davia  to  iliu.  Con- 
federate Congress  in  Mai*ch,  1801.  lie  referred  to 
Northern  preparations  to  oppose  aeceBsion, 
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Amendment-Mongers. — A  name  applied  to  thd 
Anti-Ferloralists. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. — Article  6  of 
the  Constitution  preecnbes  the  means  to  bo  employed  in 
amending  that  instrument.  By  the  same  article  the 
Conatitution  was  made  unamendable  prior  to  1808  on 
certain  points,  aa follows:  So  aa  to  prollibit  inimigmtiou 
M  cxi»tmg  in  1787,  or  bo  as  to  permit  the  Ie\7iugof  capi- 
tation or  other  direct  taxed  hy  (Jougresa  except  in  pi*o- 
portion  to  the  census.  The  only  point  remaining  to-day 
which  is  incapable  of  amendment  is  that  "no  State, 
without  its  consent,  sliull  h«  doprived  of  its  equal  suf^ 
frage  in  the  Senate."  lu  the  manner  prescribed  in 
Articlti  5,  fifteen  iimciulmenta  in  all  have  oeeu  adopted 
from  time  to  time.  The  first  Congreaa,  on  September 
25,  1780,  passed  twelve  amendments,  two  of  which  wore 
not  ratified.  Tiie  remaining  ten,  having  been  ratified 
by  all  the  States  except  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Georgia,  were  proclaimed  in  force  December  15,  1791. 
The  iir§t  six  of  tlieso  comprise  ivhat  is  sometimes  known 
as  our  I5i!I  (jf  Kighta.  The  eleventli  amendment  was 
jiasHcd  by  Congress  Marcli  5,  1704,  was  duly  ratified, 
and  WHS  j>roohtimed  in  force  January  8,  1798.  It  pro- 
vided that  tiic  federal  courts  should  not  entertain  suits 
brouglit  against  a  State  by  individuals.  The  presidential 
election  of  1800  which  was  tlirown  into  the  House  (sea 
Diaputed  Preaidential  and  Vice-PresiderUial  Ekciioiis), 
disclosed  some  defects  in  the  electoral  system  as  estab- 
lished bv  Article  2,  section  1,  clause  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  remedy  these  defects  the  twelf  tli  amendment 
was  passed  hy  Congress  December  12, 1803,  and  declared 
in  force  September  j^5, -1804.  It  liad  failed  to  pass  iu 
one  Congress  and  was  only  carried  fuiully  in  the  House 
by  the  Speaker's  vote.  The  vote  of  the  States  also  waa 
only  just  sufficient,  tliirtecn  ratifying  and  four — New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Delaware 
— rejecting  it.  For  sixty  yoara  the  Constitution  re- 
maincil  nnaltored,  hnt  the  condition  of  things  brought 
about  by  the  Civil  War  rendered  tliree  more  amend- 
ments necBsaary.     The  thirteenth  amendment  was  pro- 
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posed  for  the  purpose  of  making  cmanoipfttion  universal 
m  the  nation  and  prohibiting  slaven'  for  the  future.  It 
passed  the  Senate  in  April,  1S64,  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
eight  to  six.  bat  failed  to  pass  the  House.  The  House 
recoui^idered  its  vote  at  the  next  session  and  passed  the 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to 
fifty-six;  it  was  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  tlie  States 
February  1,  1865.  It  was  declared  in  force  December 
18, 1865,  having  been  ratified  by  twenty-seven  iStatos  out 
of  thirty-six;  it  was  subsequently  ratified  by  four  more. 
Only  two  states,  Delaware  and  Kentucky,  absolutely  re- 
jected it.  Texas  took  no  action  in  regard  to  it  and 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  ratified  it  conditionally.  The 
fourteenth  amendment  was  intended  to  aid  the  work  of 
Eeconsiruriiim,  It  pits^ed  Congress  in  June^  1866,  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-three  to  eleven  in  the  Senate  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  thirty-six  in  the  House.  It 
was  ratified  by  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-seven  States  and 
was  proclaimed  in  force  July  ^8,  1868,  Three  otliers 
subsequently  ratified  it.  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Kentucky  rejected  it  and  California  failed  to  act. 
All  the  once  Confederate  States,  except  Tennessee,  re- 
jected it  but  aftenvard  ratified  it  in  consequence  of 
an  act  of  Congress  providing  as  one  condition  of  their 
re-aj:lniission  as  States  that  they  ahould  do  so.  New  Jer- 
sey and  Ohio  rescinded  their  first  ratifications,  but  Con- 
gress declared  that  this  did  not  affect  their  previous 
action,  and  in  the  end  there  were  enough  ratifications 
without  these.  The  fifteenth  amendment  was  designed 
to  supplement  the  previous  one  in  relation  to  the  suf- 
frage of  negro  citizens  and  make  their  right  to  vote  un- 
questionable. It  jjasscd  Congress  February  20, 1869,  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  thirteen  in  the  Senate  and  one 
bandred  and  forty-four  to  forty-four  in  the  House.  It 
was  ratified  by  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-seven  States 
and  proclaimed  in  force  ilarch  30,  1870;  G-eorgiaat  first 
rejected,  but  afterward  ratified  it.  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Kentucky,  California  and  Oregon  re- 
jected it,  and  Tennessee  took  no  action.  Ohio,  which 
had  at  first  rejected  it,  afterward  ratified  it,  and  New 
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York  rescinded  her  ratification.  Among  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  wliich  have  never  been 
adopted  may  be  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most  important, 
Jeffereon  Buergested  an  amendment  to  assuro  the  consti- 
tutionality 01  the  Louisiana  purchase,  but  his  bargain 
"was  universally  accepted  as  valid  without  such  amend- 
ment. The  same  President,  and  after  lum  Madison, 
Monroe,  Jackson  and  Polk,  urged  an  amendment 
authorizing  Congress  to  vote  money  for  internal  im- 
provements, the  power  to  do  which,  not.  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution,  they  considered  open  to 
question.  This  right,  however,  has  come  to  be  admitted 
without  an  amendment.  Just  previous  to  the  war  vari- 
ous amendments  dealing  with  the  question  of  slavery 
were  proposed.  (See  Crittendeii  Cmnpromise.)  Amend- 
ments have  also  been  urged,  some  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  females  and  one  inserting  in  the  preamble 
to  tho  Constitution  the  following  words:  ''Acknowl- 
edging Almighty  God  as  the  source  of  all  authority  and 
power  in  civil  government,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  aa  the 
ruler  among  the  nations,  and  His  will,  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  aa  of  supreme  authority,  in  order  to 
conftituto  ft  Christian  government."  For  the  text  of 
the  amendments  that  have  been  adopted  sec  CoHsfiiution 
af  the  United  ^Uites, 

America  for  Americans. — One  of  the  cries  of  tho 
American  party. 

American  Cato. — Samuel  Adama  was  so  called 
from  supposed  resemblance  of  his  character  to  that  of 
the  Roman.  Adams  was  bom  in  Boston  1732  and  died 
in  1802.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

American  Fabius. — A  name  applied  to  Washington 
"because  his  generalship  during  the  IlevolutioiL  resembled 
that  of  Fawus,  a  commander  of  ancient  Eome,  who, 
having  troops  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  discipline  and 
equipment,  pursued  a  policy  of  avoiding  pitched  battles, 
of  wearying  tlie  enemy  by  long  marches  and  of  hartkisiug 
him  at  every  opportunity. 

American    Knights.— An  organization   known   as 
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the  Knights  of  the  Oohlen  Circle  haul  existed  al  the 
iSouth  before  the  Civil  War.  It  was  composed  of  men 
opposed  to  the  North  aud  unxioua  for  Bepanition.  About 
18(5?  thifl  organization  took  root  in  the  West,  its  prin- 
cipal object  being  to  hinder  the  draft  of  Boldiei*8.  It 
was  variously  known  as  Mutual  Protection  Society,  aa 
Circle  of  Ilonor,  as  the  Circle,  and  as  Knights  of  the 
Mighty  Host.  The  exposure  of  some  of  its  signs  and 
secrets  led  the  Confederate  General  Sterling  Price  to 
organize  in  Missouri  a  new  society  known  as  the  Corps 
de  Belgique,  in  honor  of  the  Bel^an  consul  at  St.  Louw, 
Charles  L.  Ilunt^  who  was  Price's  principal  assistant. 
This  organization  finally  became  part  of  tlie  Order  of 
American  Knights,  organized  by  C.  L.  V'allandii»gham, 
of  Ohio,  aud  P.  C  Wright,  of  A'ew  York.  The  object 
of  this  society  was  to  resist  the  draft  and  to  encourage 
desertion  among  Union  soldiers,  to  aid  the  Confederates 
by  giving  them  information  and  by  recruiting  for  their 
ranks,  aud  to  establish  a  Northwestern  Confederacy- 
Some  of  the  secrets  of  the  order  having  been  learned  by 
the  Federal  anthorities^  it  was  reorganized  in  1804  ;  its 
new  name  was  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Liljerty,  or  Knights 
of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  Its  organization 
was  of  a  military  nature;  in  18*>4  the  num(>er  (.•(  its 
members  was  estimated  at  from  350,(XX)  to  800,000, 
among  whom,  it  is  said,  was  Jefferson  Davis  ;  among  its 
Supreme  Commanders  were  Wright  and  Vallandinglmm. 
H.  n.  Dodd,  one  of  its  highest  oflicers,  was  arrested  for 
ooncpiracT  agaiiiGt  the  goverumeut,  but  he  ultimately 
esG^ed  panifihinent.  Locally  the  order  was  known  by 
difiereot  namies ;  in  lUluois  branches  were  known  as 
mini,  p€tace  OrjL'Hiiiza.tion,  Democratic  Inrincibk'  Club; 
in  Kentnc'kv,  as  Star  Organisation,  Detnocfmtic  lU^aJ- 
ing-room  ,  in  Missouri,  ae  American  Organization  ;  in 
Kew  York,  as  McClelkn  Minate  Men*  w  ith  the  war, 
of  course,  its  reason  for  beirg  came  to  an  end. 
American  Org:anizattoiL  ('Se«  Anurican  Knlfjki*,) 
American  Party. — I.  From  the  beginning  «ef  tbe 
^ovenuaen},  movoments  against  aliens  liave  been  oobI' 
mosL   In  New  York  City,  a  center  of  foreign  population. 


}0^M,^.  ih^n^^t^m  far  Ti 

t^fffffftHfiArried  bat  OBmStMrn,  Mmry^Mni, 

U4nl  itfttminr  tt/U  wm  Jiboat  850,000.    In  1860 

.  '  UtinU^  wtrrt'  uffiun  nominated,  bat  under 

.10*1,  (^/a  CmMiituiumal  Union  Party') 

Mii^i,   Um.'  [nrty  m  185T  carried  the 

iM    Ulio'lff  Ulaiid  and  Maryland,  and  in 

•*lill  fu\tYt^n^^nUu\  hy  a  few  members  in  Con- 

'       i'Hdy  tiMVnr  lijut  any  foothold  in  the  West, 

■   I|)mi/  III  Mm  MifJdlo  and  Southern  States. 

ifnttutiit'  lUu'tivH.) 

M)H  «hHiomU  ]Mii'ty  of  iliiis  nunie  was  founded  on 
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opposition  to  secret  Bocieties,  unlike  the  first,  which,  had 
itself  been  such  a  society.  The  name  was  adopted  by 
the  members  of  the  National  Christian  Association  when 
that  body  began  to  mingle  in  polities  Its  platform  de- 
manded prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  recognition  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  withdrawal  of  the  charters  of  eeoret 
eocieties  and  legislative  prohibition  of  iheir  oaths,  arbi- 
tration of  international  disputes,  the  introduction  of 
the  Bible  into  schools,  the  restriction  of  land  mon- 
opolies, resumption  of  specie  payments,  justice  to  the 
Indiana  and  a  direct  popular  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  Tlie  origin  of  the  party  is  as  follows: 
The  meeting  in  1872  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  of  the  National 
Christian  Association  was  adjourued  in  order  to  allow  a 
political  mass  meeting  in  s^Tnpathv  with  its  views  to  l:te 
held.  This  meeting  nominated  Charles  Francis  Adams 
lor  President.  This  organization  for  political  purposes 
waa  completed  at  a  convention  in  Syracuse,  New  \  ork, 
in  1874,  and  the  name  American  party  was  adopted.  A 
convention  at  Pittsburgh,  June  9,  1875,  adopted  a  jilat- 
form  of  the  princjples  above  set  forfch  and  nominated 
James  B.  Walker,  of  IHinois,  for  Pi-esident.  In  1880 
nominations  were  again  made;  in  1884  the  nominee,  S. 
C.  Pomeroy,  withdrew  in  favor  of  St.  Johu,  tlio  Prohi- 
bition candidate,  on  his  assurance  that  he  ''stood  on 
every  plank  of  the  Americiin  platform."  The  party  is 
inclineil  to  endorse  the  Prohibition  canJidates  if  these 
are  satisfactoi^,  on  the  score  of  the  secret  society  pltink, 
III.  This  paaty  was  organized  by  a  convention  lield 
in  Philadelphia  fieptemlK^r  10-17,  1887,  Its  platform 
declares  the  '*  peseut  system  of  immigration  and  nutund- 
ization  of  foreigners  ,  .  .  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States;",  it  demands  its  restriction  ami 
r^dation  so  as  to  make  fourteen  years'  residence  a  pre- 
requisite of  naturalization,  and  eiclndes  from  tlio 
benefits  of  citizciislxip  all  anarchists,  socialists  and  other 
dangerous  characters;  it  demands  free  sehoola;  con- 
demns alien  proprietorship  in  tlie  soil  and  grants  of 
land  to  corporatious;  denuinda  tlie  establishment  of  a 
navy  and  the  construction  of  fartiiications  and  a  judi- 
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cious  Bystem  of  internal  iinprovements  ;  it  reasserts  tlie 
"American  priuciples  of  absolute  freedom  of  religious 
worship  and  belief,"  and  ^'the  permanent  separation  of 
Cliarcli  and  State,"  and  declares  in  favor  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Xonroe  Doctrine.  The  completion  of  the 
organization  of  tlie  party  is  going  forward  rapidly. 

American  System.^Ia  the  debates  which  resulted 
in  the  tariff  law  of  185J4,  Henry  Clay  called  his  plan  of 
protective  duties  and  internal  improvements  the  "  Amer- 
ican system."  The  term  is  usually  restricted,  however, 
to  denote  the  policy  of  protection  to  liome  industries  by 
means  of  duties  on  imnorts.  {See  Tariffs  of  the  United 
States. ) 

American  Whigs. — In  England,  before  the  Ameri- 
can Eevolutiou  and  after  it,  too,  the  Whiga  were  the 
party  tliat  struggled  against  the  extension  of  the  royal 
prerogative;  the  Tories  upheld  it.  So  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  Aniericans  opposing  the  oppression  of  Great 
Britain  likewise  took  the  name  of  Whigs.  They  were 
known  as  American  Whigs.  The  name  was  first  used 
in  New  York  in  1708.  The  name  Tory  was  by  coutraet 
employed  to  designate  partisans  of  Great  Britain.  After 
the  revolution  there  was  thus  but  one  party,  the  AVhigs. 
The  estates  of  some  of  the  Tories  had  been  confiscated, 
others  had  left  the  country  and  those  that  remained  were 
left  without  a  cause.  The  Whigs  soon  broke  up  into  fac- 
tions, the  Strong-Goverament  Whigs  and  the  Particnlar- 
ists,  and  these  reapeotiveiy  gave  rise  to  the  Federalists 
and  Eepublicans. 

Americans  Must  Rule  America. — One  of  the 
mottoes  of  the  "Know-Nothings." 

Americans,  The^  Must  Light  the  Lamps  of 
Industry  and  Economy, — This  occurs  in  a  letter  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  Cliarles  Thomson,  Secretary  of 
Congresa  for  fifteen  years.  It  was  written  by  him  in 
1765  from  London  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  He  was  at  that  time  the  London  agent  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Ames,  Fisher,  was  horn  lu  Dedliam,  Massachusetts, 
April  9,  1758,  and  died  July  4,  1808.     He  was  a  lawyer. 
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graduating  at  Harvard.  In  p<>litics  a  Federalist,  he 
served  in  the  House  of  Kepre^ntatives  from  17S9  to  1797, 
where  be  held  foremost  rank  as  an  oratof,  his  best  kaown 
speech  being  the  one  in  favor  of  Ja3r  s  treaty. 

Amistad  Case,  The. — In  June,  1839,  the  schooner 
L'Amistad  sailed  from  Uavanafor  Principe  with  a  nnm- 
ber  of  slaves  that  "had  been  kidnaped  in  Africa,  The 
slaves  overpowered  the  whites,  and  killed  all  but  two. 
These  white  men  steered  the  vessel  northward  instead 
of  to  Africa  as  directed,  and  soon  the  vessel  was  seized 
and  taken  into  New  London,  (Jonn.,  by  Lieutenant 
Geduey  of  the  Uuiteii  States  brig  Washington.  The 
Spanish  Minister  requested  the  delivery  of  the  slaves  ta 
be  taken  to  Cuba  for  trial.  President  Van  Buren  was 
desiroos  of  granting  this  request  as  a  matter  of  comity, 
but  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  procured  counsel,  and  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  even 
by  the  Spanish  laws  the  slave  trade  was  illegal,  and  the 
n^^roes  were  free  men.  The  Circuit  Court  affirmed 
this  decision,  and  so,  in  March,  1841,  did  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  John  Quincy  Adams  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  the  negroes  without  remuneration.  The 
negroes  were  sent  back  to  Africa  in  an  American  vessel. 

Amnesty,  Proclamation  of.  (See  Frocla/fiatton  of 
Av\n€<ty.) 

Anarchy  Poles. — A  derisive  name  for  Liberty  Poles. 

Ancient  Mariner  of  the  Wabash. — A  name  ap- 
plied to  Richard  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Hayes, 

Annapolis  Academy.  (Sc6  United  Stales  Navai 
Academy.) 

Annexations. — The  territory  of  the  United  States 
at  the  conimeucement  of  our  existence  as  a  nation  com- 
prised  all  our  present  territory  between  the  Atlantic  on 
the  east,  the  Missiseippi  on  the  west,  British  America 
on  the  north  and  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude on  the  south,  with  a  few  slight  differences  owing 
tosabeequent  re-arninn:ements  of  boundary  lines.  There 
have  ftince  been  six  different  additions  made  to  our  ter^ 
ritory,  which  have  brought  it  to  its  present  extent. 
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I.  LOUTSIANA. — Before  the  year  1763,  France  owned 
what  waa  known  as  the  Provinecof  Louisiana^  avaetregion 
which  comprised,  eaat  of  the  Mississippi,  the  territory 
eoutu  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  nortn  Jatitude  and  as 
far  east  as  the  Perdido  lliver,  and,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  whole  of  the  present  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missourij  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Montana,  IdahOj 
Oregon  and  Washington,  that  part  of  Minnesota  west 
of  tlio  Mississippi,  Wyoming  and  Colorado  east  of  the 
Kooky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
and  all  but  a  snuill  southwestern  section  of  Kansas  and 
the  narrow  northwestern  strip  of  Indian  Territory.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  "which  closed  onr  French 
and  Indian  War,  the  French  territory  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi passed  to  England,  and  that  west  of  the  Miseia- 
sippi  to  Spain.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783,  which 
ended  the  Revolution,  England  gave  Florida  back  to 
Spain.  During  the  first  years  of  our  national  history, 
therefore,  Spain  owned  the  western  shore  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  both  shores  at  its  mouth.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  our  citizens  who  were  settling  along  the  Mississippi 
would  liave  their  commerce  threatened  and  hainj^ered 
by  Spain,  especially  as  that  country  at  first  refused  us 
tlie  free  navigation  of  the  river.  It  was  not  until  1795 
that  a  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Thomas  Pinckney, 
whereby  Spain  granted  ns  free  navigation  of  the  river 
and  the  right  to  use  New  Orleans,  or  some  other  place 
which  would  be  provided,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
merchandise.  In  1800  a  secret  treaty  was  negotiated 
between  France  and  Spain  by  which  the  latter  "  retro- 
coded  "  to  France  the  Province  of  Louisiana.  Napo- 
leon, then  First  Consul  of  France,  threatened  to  send 
an  army  and  lloet  to  New  Orleans.  It  was  feared  that 
French  ambition  in  Louisiana  and  Spanish  designs  in 
Florida  would  ultimately  prove  hurtful  to  us.  In  1803 
the  right  of  deposit  in  New  Orleans  was  taken  away, 
and  no  other  place  was  designated.  The  western  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  clamored  for  some  goTem- 
raental  action.  Congress  appropriated  12,000, 500  for 
the  purohaee  of  New  Orleans,  and  President  JefEerson, 
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an  January,  ldO;{,  sent  James  ^[oiiroe  as  minister  extra- 
ordinary with  discretionary  powers,  to  act  with  our 
^Minister  to  France,  RolKjrt  R.  Livingston,  in  the  pur- 
<2liase.     Xapoleon  at  this  time  found  himself  burdened 
"vith  debt  and   threatened   with   an   English  war,  and 
proposed  to  sell  the  whole  Province  of  Louisiana.     A 
«onvention    to   that  effect   was  speedily  arraiigeil  and 
«Bigned  on  April  30,  1S03,  by  Liviii^ston  and  Monroe  for 
■the  United  Stutos,  and  Barb6-5rarboia  for  Franco.    The 
jrice  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  was  ^15,000,000,  of  whicli 
i3.750,0(K)  were  claims  of  our  citizens  against  France, 
which  the  L^'nilcd  States  agreed  to  assume.     The  people 
of  the  United  Slates  as  a  whole  rejoiced,  ilwugh  the 
Federalists  claimed  tiiat  tlie  measure  was  unwarranted 
by  the  Constitution,  and  even  Jefferson  thought  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  be  necessary.     The  pur- 
chase, however,  was  finally  accepted  without  an  amend- 
ment, and  was  generally  aequitsceil  in.     An  earlv  session 
of  Congress  wa.s  called  for  October  17j  1803,     Two  days 

Plater  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  on 
October  25th  tlie  House  past-ed  a  resolution  to  carrv  it 
into  effect  by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  twenty-five,  the  IhmI- 
eralifits  voting  in  the  minority.  Naj)oleon  accepted  six 
percent,  bonds,  payable  in  fifteen  years,  for  this  terri- 
tory, which  more  than  doubled  the  area  of  the  Uriited 
States.  Coucorning  this  purchase  Livingston  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed:  **  We  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the 
noblest  work  of  our  whole  lives."  And  Napoleon  is 
said  to  have  remarked;  "  T  have  just  given  to  England 
a  maritime  rival  that  will,  soouer  or  later,  humble  her 
pride."  Portions  of  the  boundary  line  of  this  pur- 
chased territory  were  in  dispute  for  a  long  time,  but  so 
far  as  Spain  was  concerned,  the  diirerencea  of  opinion 
were  settled  by  the  treaty  of  181 D  {see  next  nection  of 
this  arlicJe),  and  the  treaty  of  1840  with  Great  Britain 
settled  the  remainder.   {See  Korthtved  JiuinidtiriJ.)    The 

» region  acquired  by  this  purchase  was  divided  into  the 
Territory  of   Orleans  and   the  Territory  of    fjouisiana, 
IL  Florji>a. — When  Great  Britain  in  ITflli  acquired 
ihat   part  of   Louisiana  east   of   the    MiHsissippi   from 
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France,  and  Flnritla  from  Spain  {.«rp  precerling  section 
of  this  ftrfnic).  elie  joined  ucr  portion  of  Tjoulsiana  to 
Florida  and  divided  by  tlie  Apiilachicola  lliver  West 
from  East  Florida.  Bi>th  of  tliese  passed  to  Spain  in 
1783.  Spain  claimed  that  when,  in  1800,  she  "retro- 
cedod  "  Louisiana  to  France,  she  only  gave  back  what 
she  had  ol)tuincd  from  that  country,  and  that  West 
Florida,  which  sho  obtained  from  England,  still  re- 
muiuod  here.  The  United  States  maintained  that  Spain 
had  given  to  France  the  whole  original  extent  of 
Louisiana,  and  tliat  couseouently  West  Florida  was  a 
part  of  onr  purchase  from  Fnince  in  1803,  Onr  govern- 
ment did  not  press  this  claim  till  1810,  bnt  then,  nnder 
direction  of  the  President,  Go\'emor  Claiborne,  of  the 
Territory  of  Orleans,  took  possession  of  all  West  Florida 
except  Mobile,  and  in  ISVi  General  Wilkinson  obtained 
possession  of  Mobile  also.  There  wus  a  growing  desire 
in  the  United  States  to  seize  East  Florida.  'ongreas  aa 
early  *w  1811  passed  secret  acts  authorising  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  ''temporary  possession"  of  it,  though 
Untiling  CAme  of  tliia.  In  181-i  and  181 S  Jfickson  made 
raids  into  the  coveted  territory  [see  Indian  Warn), 
which  noemod  to  ahoAV  to  Spain  the  danger  her  territory 
was  in.  Sho  did  not  think  it  wortn  defending,  and  on 
February  2:2,  1819,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington 
fiigned  a  treaty  by  which  Florida  was  ceded  to  the 
Uiiited  States.  Our  goTernment  in  return  assumed 
claims  of  its  citizens  against  Spain  to  the  amount  of 
^5,000,000,  and  accepted  the  Sabine  River  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Mexico.  By  the  same  treaty  Spain  ac- 
cepted the  forty-aecond  degree  of  north  latitude  as  the 
northern  limit  to  her  claims  of  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  United  States  Senate  at  once 
ratified  this  treaty,  but  Spain  delayed  till  early  in  1821, 
and  in  July  of  that  year  possession  was  surrendered. 

IIL  Texas.  ^PreVions  to  1819  the  United  States  had 
claimed  aa  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  the  region 
known  as  Texas  as  far  aa  the  Ilio  Grande  lliver,  but  by 
the  Spanish  treaty  of  that  year  vielded  its  claim.  Soon 
afterward,  inhabitants  of  the   united  States  began  to 
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remove  to  Texas,  where  tliey  obtained  grants  of  land 
and  settled.  It  thus  grew  into  a  State  which  way  closely 
allied  to  the  United  States.  This  emigration  to  Texas 
and  the  subsequent  annexation  were  part  of  the  political 
scheme  of  the  South  to  maintain  its  power  in  Congi'css 
by  the  addition  of  slaTe-territory,  to  offset  the  creation 
of  free  States  in  the  Korth.  In  1827  and  1829,  Clay 
and  Calhoun,  aa  Secretaries  of  State,  tried  to  obtain 
Texas  by  purchase,  offering  ^1,000,000  and  *5,U00,000, 
but  without  success.  In  March,  1830,  Texas,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  government  of  itexica,  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. A  short  war  followed.  The  Mexicans 
committed  massacres  at  Goliiwl  and  the  Alamo  (nee 
Therviopylm  of  Texn,'^),  but  mi  Ai)ril  10th,  at  the  San 
Jacinto,  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  President,  with 
5,000  men,  waa  badly  defeated  by  TOO  men  under 
General  Sam.  Houston,  the  communder  of  the  Texan 
forces.  Santa  Anna  agreed  to  a  treaty  which  rec- 
ognized tho  independence  of  Texas.  This  wiis  not 
ratified  by  Mexico,  but  in  March,  1837,  tho  United 
States  recognized  tho  independcnco  of  the  Kepublio  of 
Texas,  and  soon  England,  Franco  and  Bolgnim  did 
likewise,  hi  18*J7  Texas  made  application  to  Congress 
for  annexation,  but  with  no  imtnedifito  result.  The 
presidential  campaign  of  1844  turned  largely  on  this 
qnestion.  Tho  Democratic  conventioH  nominated  Polk. 
who  favored  annexation,  instead  of  Van  Buren,  who 
opposed  it.  Clay,  tho  Whig  candidate,  was  aldo  sup- 
posed to  bo  against  tho  project.  In  the  meantime, 
Caiboun,  Secretan'  of  State,  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
annexation  with  ^exas  in  April,  1844,  including  the 
territory  lietween  tho  Nueces  and  Uio  Grande  Rivers, 
disputes  as  to  which  finally  led  ta  i\\(i  ftfexican  War 
(which  see).  This  treaty  failed  of  ratification  at  the 
hands  of  the  Senate.  Polic  >va3  elected,  partly  by  reaaoii 
of  the  votes  thrown  away  on  Birney  {see  Liberty  Pttr/i/)^ 
bnt  hia  election  waa  taken  as  a  sign  of  papular  a]>proval 
of  annexation,  anil  Congress  and  Tyler  s  administration 
now  became  attached  to  tho  project.  Early  in  1845 
Congress  authorized  tho  President  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
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of  uTinexatiou.  Tyler  liastened  to  accomplish,  the  object, 
tbougli  without  a  treaty^  and  on  the  last  day  of  his  term 
MOTit  a  flpcciii!  jiiesacnger  to  Texas.  Thia  eniiasary  on 
Jniio  IHlli  Bccnred  the  consent  of  the  Congres3of  Texas, 
whk'li  wuH  nitifiod  by  a  popular  vote  on  July -Ith.  A 
roMoliitiun  far  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  State  was 
jfftMWMl  ill  tho  JIou8e  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
ojirt  hiuulrod  and  forty-ono  to  fifth-six  on  December  16, 
IHIT),  und  in  the  Soiiato  by  a  rote  of  thirty-one  to  thir- 
toen  on  J>occrnbor  22(1,  and  Tesiis  was  declared  a  State 
of  tho  Union  on  Doceniber  29,  1845. 

IV.  NkW  MkXICO  AXD  trpt^KR  CvVLIFORKIA.  —  The 
iiiinio  Mew  Mexico  was  orig-iniilly  applied  to  the  territory 
now  known  an  Utah,  Nevada  and  large  portions  of 
Arizona,  ('olonulo  and  Now  Mexico.  Upper  California 
eomprlMOil  wlmt  is  now  the  State  of  California.  Those 
re;(tonH,  wliiidi  belonged  to  ^loxico,  were  conquered 
during  the  Mexican  War,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1848, 
wliiclMirnhMJ  tiiiit  Contest,  piiflsed  to  the  United  States. 
(AV«  Tnuhj  f\f  ihtadidupc  Ilhlalgo.)  Our  government 
[iiiid  in  MuxiiM)  for  this  cesi-ion  ^15,000,000,  arid  assumed 
(Icfiirt  diio  from  Mexico  to  our  citizens  amounting  to 
♦;(.:i/iO,U()(^  A  portion  of  this  acquisition  (that  part  of 
New  M('xicf>  [tjLrit.  of  tho  Rio  GmndeJ  was  cla.imed  by 
'I'i'XJLH,  and  ono  of  tlio  provisions  of  Henry  Clay's  Om- 
niliuH  Hill,  pushtnl  in  1850,  provided  for  tho  payment  of 
♦  10,000,000  to  Texas  in  satisfaction  of  her  claim. 

V.  (U08i>i:y  rimriTASE. — Disputes  still  remained 
with  reference  to  tlioso  portions  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  Boiith  of  tho  UiJa  River,  and  Mexican  troops 
wore  Bcnt  thither.  Trouble  was  averted,  however,  by 
tlie  Oadjsdon  Ti-cuty,  December  30,  1853,  so  called  be- 
canso  it  wiia  negotiated  by  our  Minister  to  Mexico, 
Oenerul  James  Oudsden.  By  this  treaty  the  United 
Statt^B  oblaiiied  tho  disputed  territory,  lor  which  we 
paid  iHr),000,O{)0. 

VI.  Alaska.— By  a  treaty  of  March  30, 1807,  ratified 
by  tlio  Senate  June  20th  of  tho  same  year,  Russia  ceded 
to  tfie  United  States  what  is  now  tho  Territory  of 
Ahiskn.    Tlio  price  paid  was  $7/^00,000,    The  following 
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table  shows  the  original  area  of  the  United  States  aud 
the  areas  of  the  various  annexed  regions: 

SQUAKK  MIl-ES. 

Uaited  States  in  i:B8 ;.... 887,844 

Louisiana  <1h03) 1,171.981 

Florida  (1819) B9.9tt 

Texas  (ISW) 3TB.1SS 

Mfxican  Cession  (1948) 545.789 

Gadsden  Purchase  (1858) «.58S 

Ataska  (1867) 577,880 

Present  area 3,80S,»4 

Subsequent  measurements  and  changes  in  boundaries 
have  somewhat  changed  these  figures.  {See  Aren  of  the 
Uniied  Slates.)  For  propositions  concerning  the  an- 
nexation of  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo,  see  Cuba,  An- 
nexaiion  of;  Santo  Doniingo,  Aniiexation  of.  {Se£  also 
Territories. ) 

Annual  Message  of  the  President  to  Congress. 
{Sec  President's  Message.) 

Another  County  Heard  From. — During  the  ex- 
citement incident  to  the  Presidential  campaign  of  lS7t>, 
this  phrase  gained  currency.  The  returns  were  very 
slowly  received  from  some  of  the  doubtful  States,  espe- 
cially in  Florida,  and  each  addition  to  the  uncompleted 
vote  was  hailed  ivs  above. 

Anti-Federal  Junto, — When  it  was  proposed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Lcgialiiture  to  issue  a  call  fur  a  convention 
to  ratiiy  the  United  States  Constitution^  nineteen  of  the 
members  withdrew,  leaving  the  House  without  a  quorum. 
Enough  of  these  were,  however,  drugged  to  the  Htmso 
to  allow  business  to  bd  transacted.  September,  1787, 
eixteen  of  these  same  metnbei's  signed  an  addresa  against 
the  Constitution;  this  address  contained  so  many  mis- 
statements that  it  soon  became  an  object  of  ridicule. 
To  the  signers  and  tlieir  followers  the  name  of  Anti- 
Federal  Junto  was  given. 

Anti-Federalists. — ThoHO  tliat  were  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  wiien  tluit  instrument  was 
before  the  people  for  ratilication  were  called  Feder- 
alists; those  opposed.  Anti-Federalists.  The  objections 
of  these  latter  may  be  stated  as  follows:   It  waa  feared 
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tliat  contests  botweon  the  Stiites  and  tke  Federal  gov- 
ernment would  follow,  with  Iho  rcault  eitlier  that  the 
Union  would  go  down  or  that  the  centi*al  government 
would  usurp  the  aovercign  powers  of  tlie  States;  further 
objections  were  that  it  contained  no  bill  of  righta,  no 
Baioguarda  of  liberty^  but  was  Just  euch  an  inetrumeiit 
as  ambitious  men  won  Id  desiro  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  their  plans.  The  party  was  composed  prin- 
cipally of  local  politicians  who  wure  jealous  of  enlargetl 
political  relations  and  of  farmers  who  were  fearful  of  ad- 
ditional taxes.  In  two  States  their  efforts  were  of  avail, 
in  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina.  In  Pennsylvania 
they  offered  considerable  opposition  but  were  overborne. 
[Ses  Anti- Federal  Junto.)  In  New  York  a  deadlock 
between  them  and  the  Federaliata  was  the  cause  of  that 
State's  failure  to  cliooso  electors  for  the  first  President. 
After  tho  adoption  of  tlio  Constitution  the  same  feai*s 
that  had  made  them  oppose  it,  now  made  them  insist  on 
strict  construction  of  its  provisions.  In  Congress  they 
opposed  Hamilton's  fimuK'ial  measures,  but  they  were 
without  organization,  and  the  itji^ue  that  had  called  them 
into  life  being  dead,  tho  party  had  little  existence  ex- 
cept in  name.  By  tho  year  1793  it  had  become  a  part 
of  the  Republican  party. 

Anti-Ku-Klux  Act.     (See  Ku-KJux  Act,) 
Anti-Lecompton  Democrats. — A  name  applied  to 
those   Northern   Democrats^  among  them   Stepnen  A. 
Douglas,  that  opposed  tho  admission  of  Kansas   under 
the  Lecoinpton  Constitution  (whicli  see). 

Anti-Masonic  Party. — In  182G  AVilliam  Morgan  of 
Batavia,  Genesee  County,  New  York,  who  had  declared 
his  intention  of  publishing  a  book  containing  the  secrets 
of  the  Society  of  the  Free  Masons,  was  arrested  for  debt. 
On  his  release  he  was  at  once  hurried  to  a  close  carriage 
and  taken  to  Niagara;  he  was  never  again  heard  from. 
Some  time  afterward  a  body,  asserted  bv  some  to  be  his, 
was  found   in   the  river    below  the   falls.-      The   affair 


created  enormous  excitement  and  raised  insuperable 
prejudices  against  all  Free  Masons  in  a  large  jiart  of  the 
community;  the  prejndice  was  carried  even  into  politica 
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and  many  citizens  refused  to  vote  for  M^ons,  men,  as 
they  declareilj  who  considered  fclio  edicts  of  their  fra- 
ternity as  above  the  laws  of  the  country.  This  feeling 
led  the  Natiomil  Republican  party  iu  New  York  to  name 
a  State  ticket  containing  no  Masons,  but  an  Anti-Mason 
convention  was,  notwithstanding,  held,  and  a  ticket 
pledged  to  oppose  Free  Masonry  was  nominated.  The 
vote  polled  by  the  Anti-Masons  wtis  comparatively  small, 
but  the  party  increased  so  nijiidly  that  by  1S30  it  was, 
in  New  York,  the  great  opponent  of  the  Democrats, 
whose  head.  Andi-ew  Jackson,  was  a  Mason,  in  1831 
the  party  held  a  national  convention  and  nominated 
William  Wirt  of  Maryland  and  AmosEllmaker  of  Penn- 
Bvlvania,  This  ticket  received  the  electoral  vote  of  only 
Vermont.  The  party  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Whig 
party,  of  which  it  remained!  a  powerful  faction.  It 
maintained  a  separate  existence  only  in  Pennsylvania 
where  in  1835  its  nominee  for  governor  was  elected. 
(See  Amerimn  Party  II.) 

Anti-Monopoly  Party. — The  Anti-Monopoly  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  States  met  at  Chicixgo  May  14. 
1884,  and  nominated  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Massachu- 
settfl  for  the  Presidency.  It  adopted  a,  platform  de- 
manding economiciil  government  and  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  equitable  laws,  including  an  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law  (one  has  since  been  enacted), 
establishing  Labor  Bureaus,  providing  Industrial  Arbi- 
tration, a  <urect  vote  for  .Senators,  a  graduated  income 
tax,  payment  of  the  national  debt  as  it  matures,  and 
'"fostering  care"  for  agriculture;  while  it  dcnonnccd 
the  tariff  and  the  grant  of  land  to  corporations.  Their 
nominee  was  also  selected  by  the  Greenback  Ijiibor 
party,  the  joint  ticket  being  known  as  the  People's 
party.     It  polled  130,000  votes, 

Anti-Nebraska  Men. — A  name  applied  to  the 
Northern  Whigs  that  opposed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
in  1854.  These  were  joined  by  Dcmocrate  of  similar 
views,  and  together  they  controlled  the  House  in  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congress.  The  Bepublican  party  sprang 
from  them- 
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Anti-Prohibitionists   are    those   who    oppose        ^^^. 
adojition  of  luws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  for  a  t^^^ 
ernge.  .  ■ 

Anti-Renters,  The. — Portions    of    the    land  ^ 

Albany,  lleusseluer,  Columbia,  Greene,  Delaware,  ScZ^  ^--^7? 
harie  iiuii  Otsego  counties  in  Mew  York  HLate  wereorS^^^'^ 
nalty  part  of  large  estates  belonging  to  the  old  DulJf'  ^JJ 
patroons,  as  they  were  called.  The  tenants  held  t3f  " 
larma  by  perpetual  leases  on  rents  payable  in  produce  ^Pf 
Tiiese  estates  were  owned  by  several  of  the  old  familit-  ^% 
of  tlie  State,  the  Livingstons,  the  Van  Rensselaers,  &^^^(f\ 
others.  Tiio  tenants  had  long  been  dissatisfied  wi'  ^^  i 
this  arrangement,  and  lliQ  death,  in  183d,  of  Stephe^^ 
Van  Rensselaer  brought  matters  to  a  head.  Steph^/? 
Vail  llenaaelaer  had  allowed  the  rents  to  fall  largely  fu 
arrears;  his  son  now  attempted  to  collect  these  rents  and 
wa«  mot  by  organized  opposition.  Men  disguised  as 
IndtaiiH  terrorized  the  rug:ion.  Attempts  of  the  sherifE 
to  collect  the  rcTita  were  likeAvise  unsuccessful;  the 
militia  that  accompanied  him  was  largely  outnumbered 
aiul  the  attempt  faded.  This  was  known  as  the  '*  Held- 
erberg  War.'*  For  a  time  the  '' Anti- Renters  "  wore  a 
politicul  factor  iu  the  State,  holding  the  balance  of 
power  and  using  it  to  serve  their  own  ends.  In  1850 
the  ditljculty  was  compromised,  the  owners  of  the 
manors  selling  the  land  to  the  tenants. 

Anti-Slavery.     {See  Abolitionists,) 

Anti-War  Democrats. ^The  Democratic  National 
Convention  mot  August  ^9,  1804,  and  among  other 
roRolutiona  censuring  the  war  acts  of  the  government, 
a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  it  to  be  **  the  sense  of 
the  American  people  that  after  four  years  of  failure  to 
rostoro  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war  .  ,  , 
imuiediato  eQorU  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  State* 
,  .  .  to  the  end  that  .  .  .  peace  may  be  restored 
on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  union  of  the  States."  Such  j 
Democrats  as  favored  these  views  were  known  as  **Auti-  ( 
War  Democrats."  The  same  term  was  applied  to  those 
members  of  tho  early  Democratic  party  that  opposed  the       i 
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war  of  1813.  They  siderl  on  this  point  with  the  Federal- 
ists against  the  majority  of  their  own  party.  Those  who 
opposed  the  war  and  wished  for  peace  at  any  price  were 
called  '*  submission  men." 

Articles  of  Confederation.— On  June  11,  1776,  the 
Colonial  Congress,  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  resolved 
to  ajjpoint  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  colony,  to  prepare  a  form  of  confederation  to  be 
entered  into  between  the  colonies.  The  committee  re- 
ported, a  few  changes  were  made  in  the  wording;  of  the 
document  that  they  submitted,  and  on  November  15, 
1777,  it  was  agreed  to  by  Congress,  It  waa  eubmitted 
to  the  States  for  ratification,  and  it  waa  provided  that  it 
should  be  conclusive  when  signed  by  the  delegates  of  all 
the  States,  as  these  should  authorize  the  ratification.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  1778,  it  was  signed  on  behalf  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.  It  was  signed 
for  North  Carolina  on  July  21st,  for  Georgia  on  July 
^tb,  and  for  New  Jersey  on  November  2Gth,  One 
delegate  of  Delaware  signed  on  Feburary  12,  1779,  and 
the  other  two  on  May  5th.  On  March  1,  1781,  the 
delegates  of  Maryland  signed,  and  an  the  nest  day, 
March  2,  1781,  Congress  assembled  under  its  new 
powers.  By  this  instrument,  known  as  the  ''  Articles  of 
Confederation,"  the  United  States  were  governed  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  While  these  articles 
gave  to  Congress  power  to  perform  many  of  the  acts  of 
a  sovereign  government,  they  gave  to  it  no  power  to 
enforce  its  own  commands,  and  as  a  consequence  it  was 
impossible  in  Bpite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  revenue. 
The  debt,  principal  and  intei-est,  fell  into  arrears,  the 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  remained  unpaid  and  Con- 
gress could  not  even  induce  the  States  to  give  it  power 
to  retaliate  on  nations  bent  on  ruining  our  trade.  The 
attendance  of  members  in  Congress  grew  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  it  required  an  ospeoial  appeal  to  have  the 
quorum  necessfiry  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain.    July  14,  1788,  th«  ratifi- 
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Artaieen  Che  8UUt»  of  JTcw  HoaviiHn;  KntoehuMttv  Boy, 
Hhode  I«lafi4  and  FrovCdcoiee  PUmlaWom,  ConncctfotO, 
ir«w  f'-zilc,  Xcir  Jerwtv,  PemmrlPawto,  /Delaware,  Jfori/- 
lAfuf,    r^irfffnta,    A'ortX   Cotowmk  Sout/^    Carolina   and 

Aimct.z  1.  The  style  of  tiu«  confederacy  shaU  be,  "Th» 
UviTKu  Htates  or  Ajikaica." 

ABTrcLB  II.  Each  ."^tute  retalus  it«  soverci^ity.  freedom 
iin*1  iii(l«peiKlen(*.  and  every  power.  jurisdiciiDu'and  right, 
whir-h  l«  iKit,  hy  thtfl  eonfedenvtion,  expressly  delegated  to  the 
jJtiUtMi  Stulf'H  in  roiiKrt'M*  u»rtemL>Ied. 

>\nTic:i,K.  I  N.  Tlitf  (4iiid  State!)  hereby  severally  enter  into  a 
flriii  I"j|ia(rM  (if  rrleiulHliJ]>  with  eaeh  other,  fortuuir  eoramon 
drrmm'.  tlin  Hccnirlty  of  thoir  liberties,  niid  their  mutuiil  an(l 
^;niMu'iil  wrJfitre;  luudliig  themselves  to  a.^tBtcacliotlieru^ainst 
III!  f<ir-eiHin'i'n»<|  to,  or  attuekfl  luadeupou  them,  or  any  of  them, 
111)  iioeoniit  iif  ruhgioD,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  prt>- 
ti*imn  whiU^'viT. 

Ainrri.!^  (V.  The  hotter  t-o  Botniro  otiii  porpotuate  mutual 
frltmilHltip  mid  liitereourao  among  the  people  tif  the  different 
Hlaln«  lit  DilM  Ijiiiiiii,  tilt*  freo  liihahitiiiirj^  of  each  of  these 
Htiili'Ht  paujM<rK«  vnnahoiidBnndf  natives  from  just  ice  excepted, 
tiltiill  t>t«  LUM.Itlnil  lo  all  pi'ivilr^eH  iiml  luiiiiuintieH  of  free  otti- 
MciiN  In  IJie  f<nvrriil  Htaics;  mid  (hnm-DplHof  each  State  shu It 
huvt*  freu  InuriMH  ami  ejriitis  i»i  imd  from  any  other  State,  aiul 
Mhull  ciiliiy  llnM-fhi  nil  Ihi*  jirivilc^rt*  *)f  tnido  iiiul  commerce. 
Niihjci'l  till' Iho  HinthMliilii'.t,  impositionsiiiul  restrietionn  lis  the 
iMluihlliiuN  t  tiereoi  rt'speetiveiy ;  provided,  that  such  rtfstrir- 
(Unn«  i<litdl  iiol  pxteud  ko  fur  as  "to  pitsventtherfmovalof  prop- 
erly ltM|uul»nnu(o  any  State  to  any  other  State  of  which  the 
owiicr  iM  int  hihiihitnnt ;  provid'Mi.  aUo,  that  no  imposition. 
\l»!hNi  t»r  lentiW'tlnn  i»huM  bo  liiid  by  any  State  on  the  property 
of  tin*  I  uU^hI  Sttitep,  orelther  of  theui, 

U  Ht»v  pniiion  iiudty  of,  or  eharj:tHi  with  treason,  felony  or 
otiter  hfjih  mlxtienniinin'  in  any  State,  ^hall  Uee  from  justice, 
VUut  Ih>  round  In  any  <d  the  rnited  States,  ho  ^all,  upon  de- 
ttnuid  of  the  gv>%-\nnor  or  executive  iwwerof  the  State  from 
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which  he  fled,  be  deliTered  up  and  removed  to  the  Statu  baWog 
jurisdicUiou  of  liis  uITeusti. 

Full  fiiitb  ami  credit  felmll  l>o  Rivoii  in  each  of  thoso  States 
to  the  rorord:*,  acts  mid  .iudi<;inl  proci'tniings,  of  the  courts  and 
maj^iatratt's  of  l-vltx  ottur  Stattv 

Articlk  V.  For  the  mi>re  convenient  niaTni^emeiit  r^f  the 
general  iuterests  of  th«  Unitud  States,  dule^utes  hUuII  he  an- 
nually appointed  in  su<_li  nuiimer  a»  the  Le^^isUiture  of  wich 
StateBhull  direet,  tu  m»Hrt  iu  ( Vuigress  on  the  lirwt  Monday  iu 
November*  in  every  year,  with  tx  power  reserved  to  eaeh  Stuto 
to  recall  its  delfigatos,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the 
year,  and  send  others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

No  State  ahall  be  repiuseiit*xl  iu  Cou^resa  by  less  than  two, 
nor  by  more  than  eeveu  members,  and  no  pereion  shall  becapa- 
blo  or  beiuff  a  delegate  for  uior**  than  three  vears  in  any  term 
of  BIX  years,  nor  shall  any  person,  lining  a  Uetepate,  he  capable 
of  holding  anj"  offiee  inirler  the  United  Stat«-s  for  whirh  ho»  or 
another  for  his  benefit,  receives  ouy  salary,  fees  or  emolument 
of  any  kind. 

JCaeh  State  shall  maintain  \is  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Stat<?9,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  euinmitt«e  of 
the  States. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  in  Congreaa 
assembled,  each  State  stmli  have  oiiu  vote. 

Fret-dom  of  speet.-h  and  debate  iu  C'ougress  shall  not  be  im- 
pettohed  or  quet^tioned  Iti  any  court  or  place  out  of  Cougress; 
and  the  members  of  CongresB  shall  be  j>rntected  in  their  per- 
sons from  arrejit  and  imprisonment  durinf^  the  tinie  of  tlieir 
going  to  and  from,  and  attendance  on  Congress,  except  for 
irv>ason,  felony,  or  breach  t)f  the  peat;e. 

Article  Vl.  No  State,  without  the  eoneeut  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  re- 
oeive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreo- 
ment,  alliance  or  treaty  with  any  king,  prince  or  State;  nor 
shall  any  person  holding  auy  oOlce  of  proHt  or  trust  under  tho 
United  Stat**s,  or  any  of  thenit  accept  of  auy  present,  emolu- 
meut,  office  or  title' of  any  kind  whatuvtr,  rrom  any  king, 
prince  or  foreign  State;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Congreaa 
assembled,  orany  of  them,  grant  any;  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  Sta.tes  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  coufeder- 
atiou  or  alliance  whatever,  between  them,  without  t!»n  consent 
of  the  United  St-'ites  in  Congress  as-^enibled,  Npeeifying  accu- 
rately thc|mrposes  for  whicli  the  same  ih  to  be  entered  into,  and 
how  long  It  shall  continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  inter- 
fere with  any  stipulations  in  trcatif^s  imt^^red  Intoby  the  United 
States  in  C-t/ngress  asstmibJe<l,  with  any  king,  prince  or  State, 
in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress  to 
the  courts  of  Frain-e  and  Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  m  time  of  peace  by  any 
State,  exoept  such  number  only  aa  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  defense  lif 
such  State  or  its  trade;  nnr  shall  any  bo<ly  of  forces  be  kept 
up  by  any  State,  in  time  of  peace,  exceiJt  suih  nninber  only  as 
Iu  the  juugnieut  of  the  United  StattM  iai  CoagresHusseuibled, 
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shall  \^c^  deemerl  romiisito  to  garrison  the  foru  ncoosarr  for 
(ill*  il(>f<ni[i<_' ol' sin'li  StnU*;  but  every  State  stmll  always  keen 
111*  It  wi.'tl-i"i;'piiU*t(.Ml  HiHi  rliscipliiii-il  militia,  suffieii-utly  ariot-u 
iiiid  uut-MiuU^ri'd,  luid  shall  ]JiOvide  aud  constanllj'  luive  ready 
fnr  lists  ill  iiiilillo  ftores,  a  tliioTiuinlxT  of  fiold-pit'c'«*  aud  t<?nt^ 
aiitJ  a  i)r()put'  qiuiiitlty  of  arms,  atnmunitioa  and  eamp  equip- 

N(»Wttiili*  Hhall  encago  in  any  war,  without  the  consent  of 
Mut  iri)U.i<il  Statt'H  ill  Cougross  asaeuiblc^d,  uulesi  such  Stat4;  be 
urtini-Ny  hivadi'd  by  (Mjeiiiiea,  or  shall  have  received  certain 
mlvhv^  of  11  ri'suhiUoti  buiuK  furuit^'d  by  some  nation  of  Indiana 
to  iiivinh'^  nucU  fc^tuto,  and  tlio  dancer  fe  so  imminent  as  not  to 
luliiilt  of  a  delay  till  the  Ifuited  States  in  Congress  a^s<>mbled 
eaii  ho  oousulted;  nor  BhiUl  any  State  grant  commissions  to 
any  shin  or  vessels  of  war»  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal, 
i^xeept  it  bu  after  a  di'clai-ution  of  war  I>y  the  United  States  in 
(*oiiKre!tH  asfenihleij,  and  then  only  ng^aiost  the  Kingdom  or 
Klnte,  and  they  hubji>(<t:»  thereof,  ti^ainst  u'hi<-h  war  has  been  so 
(leehirod,  uud  inuli  r  eiteh  regulations  a^  shall  be  established  by 
tho  1  fill  led  Stales  in  Congress  assembled,  unleina  sneh  State  be 
hifi^pU'd  liy  piratw*,  in  whioh.  vessels  of  war  may  be  fltted  out 
for  that  oLeai^uiu,  and  kept  &o  lon^  as  the  danger  shall  con- 
tlriij4>,  or  mitil  tliu  United  8tates  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
duturiiilnu  otherivi^e. 

AnriciiK  VII.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for 
thect)mmondefen&t%  all  oflieersof,  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel, 
Mtuill  be  uppointod  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State,  resjiect- 
Ively,  by  whom  nut  h  forces  shall  be  i*aised,  or  in  such  manner 
an  fiueh  Stale  ^hall  direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  fllle'  up 
by  the  Stato  which  JUst  made  Uie  appointment. 

AuTirMc  Vlll.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses 
thai  Khali  lw»in<iirred  fur  the  com  tnoii  defense,  or  general  wel- 
fare, iind  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
HbttlJ  bo  ilefrityed  out  of  a  eommon  treasur>,  which  shall  be 
HUpplied  hy  Ihoweveral  States  in  proportinu  to  the  value  of  all 
land  within  eaeli  Htate.^ruiited  to  or  surveyed  for,  any  person, 
an  ttiuh  land  and  the  I>uihlin|^fl  and  improvements  thereon  shall 
be  estimated,  aeeordiuf;  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States  in 
Con)£n*ns  asjiemblixl  Hhall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint. 
The  taxes  for  jniyiiiitf  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied 
by  the  authontv  and  direction  of  tliG  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  within  tlio  time  agreed  upon  by  the  l.'nited  States  in 
CongreHS  assembled. 

Article  IX.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
liave  the  sole  and  ex<;lnsive  ri^^htund  power  of  determining  on 
peace  and  war,  except  in  the  eases  mentionetl  in  the  sixth  arti- 
cio:  Of  sending  aitd  reeeivnig  eniba^^sadnrs:  Entering  into 
treaties  niid  alliunec-n:  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce 
shall  be  mmle  whereby  the  le;|jisiative  power  of  the  re.spective 
States  shall  be  restrained  from  imposiug  such  imposts  and 
duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or 
from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  Impurtationofauyspecies 
of  goods  or  commodities  whatever*  Of  eslablisbiug  rules  for 
deciding,  in  all  eases,  what  captures  on  bind  or  water  shall 

■      "  or  naval 

or 


be  legal ;  and  in  whtit  mauner  prizes  t-aken  by  land  or  nai 
forct»  iu  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  bo  dividtxt 
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appropriate :  Of  pranting  I<*tt<»r8  of  marque  or  rppru&l  in 
timea  of  £M?a<'e;  Appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  ninu'iesiuid 
fulonies  committeii  on  tlu*  hij;h  st-siii;  mni  fstiil>li*ain^  i-^Mirt^ 
furi*L*et:-ivliiK  anU  tlt^teruitiiing,  nniilly.  upiK*iiIs  in  uU  (tiki's  of 
i*aptures;  provided,  tliut  uo  uu>inlH>r  of  Cuugrese  ebiUJ  bu 
appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  tho  said  courts. 

The  Unitfd  States  ill  Cnn/n"esa  ai*dt:'mMetl  shall  aUo  \y»  the 
last  resort,  on  appcnil,  in  all  dUputes  and  differeufe^  now  9ul»- 
MSting,  or  that  ucivaftur  iiia^  arist*,  liftwcen  two  or  moro 
Statoa,  (xjucerning  bouudary»  gurisdictiuu,  or  uii>  other  oauso 
whatever;  whiuih  authority  shall  alwajra  ho  uxt*roiist*d  in  the 
maimer  following:  Whenever  the  legnslrttivo  or  e.\o«jutivo 
authority,  or  lawful  agent,  of  any  State,  iu  controversy  with 
another.'flhall  present  a  j)*?tition  to  Ouipress,  statinjr  the  mat- 
ter iu  question,  and  pray inj^  for  aheariup.  uotiee  thereof  »hall 
1>e  given,  by  order  of  Cougress,  to  tho  le^islutivo  ore.veeutive 
authority  of  the  other  State  in  controversy :  and  a  day  asjsi^ned 
for  theappearaueoof  the  parties  by  their  lawful  aj;ent8,  who 
shall  tlien  be  direote<l  to  appoint,  by  jt)int  nuiseiit,  <-omuda- 
flioners  or  judges,  to  condtitute  a  court  fuf  hearing  and  deter- 
ininiiij^  the  matter  in  questiuu;  but  if  they  e:in:iL»tojrree.  I'on- 
gresrfi-Uull  name  three  persons,  out  of  eaehiif  tliu  United  States, 
and  from  the  list  of  suehnersoua  eaeh  party  t=hiill  alternately 
Btriko  out  one»  the  petitfonera  beginning,  until  the  nuHibtr 
shall  bo  reduced  to  tliirteen ;  and  from  that  number,  not  les.s 
than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine,  names,  a«i'ony;rys3  8iui,U(lireet. 
shall,  ill  the  preseuce  of  Con^rusis,  be  di*awn  out,  by  lot;  and 
the  oersous  wliosomunessLiainjo  8iKlr"awu,  or  any  five  of  them, 
shall  be  oommisaionera  or  judgea*  to  hear  and  finally  detenidno 
the  eontroveray,  fto  always  as  a  major  part  of  tho  judges,  who 
shall  hear  the  eause,  shall  agree  in  tiie  deti'rminati^in.  Ami  if 
either  party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  tho  day  appniu  ted,  with- 
out showing  reasons  which  C'onpcreas  shall  judifiosuflieient,  or 
beiug  i>reBeut  shall  refuse  to  stxikL%  tho  (.'">n;^i-er'a  Hliiill  pioeeeil 
to  uoioinate  three  persons  out  of  etioh  State;  luid  the  seerutary 
of  Congress  shall  strike  in  behulf  o  f  sut^h  parly  absent  or  ref  us- 
irify;  and  the  judgment  and  senteuee  or  the  fiiiurt,  to  lie  ap- 
pointed in  the  manner  before  prescribed  shall  l»o  final  and 
iwnelusive.  And  if  any  of  tho  paities  tthall  refuse  to  Bubnilt  to 
the  authority  of  sueheourt.or  to  aopear,  or  defend  their  elalm 
or  cause,  the  court  shall,  nevcrthofess,  proeecd  to  pronounce 
Bonteuee  or  jud^iieut,  'wlihU  shall  in  like  manner  bo  tlnal  and 
deeL*ive;  the  judgment,  or  sentence,  and  other  proceedings, 
being  in  either  case,  transmitted  lo  Cougresa,  and.  Judged 
umoug  the  acts  of  Congrtws,  for  the  seeurity  of  the  parties 
coueerued:  Provided  that  every  eomuusaioner,  before  Im  sits 
in  judgment,  shallliikean  oath,  to  IteiidminL-^lerrd  liy  om-  nf 
thejudgesof  theSnpremeorSuprriorConrt.-^er!  iuStaF'  \i  ii,  r. 
the  cause  shall  be  tried,  "  Well  and  truly  to  hriir  imd  dilrr  njfn'- 
the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the  best  of  his  jndgmeut, 
"without  favor,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward:  "  Provided,  also, 
that  no  State  sliall  be  deprirea  of  territory  for  tho  boueftt  of 
the  L'nited  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  nf  soil  elaimod 
under  different  grants  of  tw-o  or  more  States,  wheise  jurisdio- 
tioDi  u  th«y  may  rMpect  such  lauds,  aud  tbe  States  whlob 
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\  poAsod  such  grants  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  either  of 

I  tbuni  iK-ing  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  aiite- 

etident  to  sueh  settlement  of  jurisdletiou,  shall,  on  the  petition 

of  cither  party  to  the  Crm^esa  of  the  L^riited  States,  be  linally 

'  deterTnine<l,  as  near  as  maybe,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  Ueforo 

'  presjCTi be<l  for  deciding  diHputes  respecting  territorial  juris- 

dJctii>n  heLween  tlifTerent  Stat^?8. 

Thu  United  HtJittfs,  in  Conjrresa  aasembled,  shall  have  the 
solo  aud  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and 
I  vahie  of  eoin  struck  hy  tluiir  own  aulhnntv,  or  !iy  that  of  the 

I  rcttpci'tive  ytates:     Fixing  the  standard  of  wt'i;^ht8  and  mt^aS' 

I  urea  throughout  the  United  States :    Regulating  the  tr-ade  and 

juuiiagiiig  all  afTairs  with  thu  Indians,  not  nic;[ubers  of  any  of 
I  the  States;  provided  that  thu  legislative  right  of  any  State, 

1  within  lift  own  timitts,  be  not  infringeil  or  violated:    K-ntablish- 

ing  ami   regidating    postHTiffleeH  from  one  State  to  anotlier, 
I  tlinmghout  all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  pof^ta^^e 

I     ,  on  rh«  papers  pastting  through  the  same  as  maybe  requisite  to 

defmy  the  expensed  of  tine  said  offieo:  Appointing  all  otflcera 
of  the  laud  foreta  In  Mie  serviec  of  the  iJmtcd  States,  except- 
ing ref^inieutal  ofllcers :  Apjwinting  all  tho  otheera  of  the 
luLval  forces,  and  eoinmissiouing  all  oflicers  whatever  in  th« 
Bervi(.!t»  of  the  United  States:  Making  rules  for  the  povern- 
inentaud  regulation  of  the  laud  and  uuvalfurues,  and  directing 
I  their  operations. 

,  The  United  *Stiites  in  Congress  adaemblod  shall  have  authority 

tn  uiiipi>!nt  a  oonnnittee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be 

denoHiLiuated  A  t'oiiMiTTKj    of  tuk  States,  and  to  consist  of 

oru*  delegato  fiinii  eauh  State;  and  to  appoint  Hueh  other  cora- 

mitteeii  and  *:ivil  ctflleei'a  as  may  be  ueet^ssarj'  for  luanuglngtho 

general  affairs  of  the  United  States  under  their  direelion :    To 

appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside;  provided,  that  no 

'  pei-son  he  allowed  ti^  serve  in  the  onice  <tf  presitieut  more  than 

I  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  yeai-s:    To  ascertain  the  nee»?s- 

\  sary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  Uuit^ 

j  States,  and  to  approjirlate  and  apply  the  same  for  defraying 

thopublie  exneuses:    To  luirrow  money,  or  emit  bills  on  the 

\  orwJnt  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the 

n'spoetl vo  Statej^  an  ai-ooiuit  of  t  he  sums  of  money  so  borrowed 

oremitUnl:    To  build  and  etpiip  anav^':    To  agree  upon  tho 

uumlH*r  of  laml  forci^  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each 

I  State  for  its  quota,  iu  pn^portion  to  the  uumlxT  of  white  tn- 

I  hahttauTs  iu  such  State,  which  requi^tlon  shall  be  binding; 

luid  thenniiHm  the  I*e^slatnre  of  each  State  shall  appoint  the 

r^'gimental  olttit-rs.  nnse  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm  and  equip 

thVm.  in  a  soldler-Uko  manner,  at  the  eipeuse  of  the  Uuit«a 

I  States;    and    Uie    otUet^-rs   and    men    so   elotheil,  armtnl   and 

I  e-qnipinM.  r^haU  m»n.h  to  the  idace  apj*ointeil.  and  within  the 

I  limoa^mnHl  on  by  the  UniliHi  Stales  \\\  CongT\-AS  as^^mbled; 

iHit  if  the  L'uited  Stales  in  Congress  asst-mbled  sliall,  on  eou- 

I  tEidemtton  of  cirvumstamn's,  judge  pix>i>er  that  any  State^hould 

aot  Fftttv  m«'u.  or  should  nuse  a  smiUler  numbt*r  tWu  i  t-s  q  uota. 

Mid  i^t  any  olhtr  State  should  rais«  a  Bmtcr  number  of  men 

tiMUi  its  qiK^ta  ihenx>f,  suHi  extra  uamber  s^bali  b^  raided. 

«tfltf<f ml.  oii>tlgk«d»  aiaM*d  and  equip|>^.  in  the  saune  manner  a^    -      j 

llM^ttotaof  MdldHM*;  uul«»  tiw  l.«cu2ature  of  «Mch  Stato 
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sball  judge  that  such  extra  number  cannot  be  safely  spared 
out  or  the  Karoe;  in  which  caae  they  shall  raise,  officer.  cloMje, 
arm  and  eniiip,  as  many  of  puch  extra  number  aa  tht'V  judge 
oau  Ik)  safety  spared;  and  the  offliura  and  men  ro  cloth«Hl, 
aruietl  nud  equipped  shall  march  U)  the  place  app^iuteil,  and 
within  the  time  agreed  uii,  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
az^embled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never  engage 
in  a  war.  nor  grant  letters  of  nmrque  and  reprisal  in  time  of 
peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money, 
nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sum  and 
ex peuijcd  necessary  for  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the  Unite<l 
States,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  hills,  nor  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor 
ajcree  upon  the  numbers  of  vessels  of  war  to  l>e  built  or  pur- 
chased, or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raided,  nor 
appoint  a  comniauder-iu-<*hief  of  thearmy  or  navy,  uulessniue 
States  assent  to  the  same;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other 
polni.,  except  for  adjourniup  from  day  to  day,  be  determined, 
unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Cnited  States  In  Con- 
gress assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to 
adjourn  at  any  time  within  the  yt^ar,  and  to  any  phice  within 
the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a 
longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six  mouths,  andEhall  publish 
the  jotirnal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  exctipt  such  parts 
thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations  as 
in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  nud  nays  of 
the  delegates  of  each  State,  on  any  question,  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  anv  delegate;  and  the 
delegates  of  a  State,  or  any  of  them,  atliis  or  their  request, 
shall  bo  furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except 
sueh  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  It^islatures 
of  the  several  States. 

Abticlb  X.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of 
them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  t^ongreas, 
such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  States,  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no 
power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine 
States,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled,  la 
requisite. 

ARTICI.E  XI.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and 
joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  aduUtted 
Into  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  this  Union;  but  no 
other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same  unless  such 
admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States 

Article  XI  I.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed, 
and  debts  contracted  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
before  the  a^;^emMing"of  the  United  states,  in  imrgnance  of 
the  present  Confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considercil  as 
m charge  agfiiust  the  I'nited  States,  for  payment  and  satisfac- 
tion whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  publio  faith  are 
hereby  solemnly  pledged. 
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tikp  determizia- 
oa  all  ques- 
■rg  itwln  i?<l  to  tnem. 
be  inviolably 
CwiBw  ihall  be  per[>etuai. 
be  made  iuany 


AmnLC  xrn. 

tknu»  of  th*r  t.'utUlA 

Uiftim  wUUA,  br  tl 

AiKl  tb<>!  ArtkM  off  lAib 

4t^iM!«rv49il  b^  mwmrf  0tet«:  asd 

Vor  itaall  aoy  allentkm  at  aajr 

of  thfln<  onJ«M  Micii  atieratkHK  be  agreed  to.  m  a  Con^re^  of 

th«  ftnlted  fHale«,Biid  be  afterwmra  nmfimied  by  tbe  legi«- 

latur'4  of  (^ve-ry  Htate. 

Ani]  wb*T«:as.  U  hath  pleaded  the  creat  Governor  of  the 
frorl'l  to  ttH'lifi';  the  h*!a,rt«  of  the  Lt^isiacures  we  rt^pec'tively 
n'i/n*«rnt  In  C'onjfniWi,  to  approve  of,  and  to  authorize  us  to 
nUJfy,  the  Mild  Articlea  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
L'lihifi ; 

Know  Ye,  That  ve,  the  UDdersipmed  deLe^tes,  by  virtue  of 
th"  i>ow('r  iiiid  authority  U*  u»  Eiveii  for  thU  purpose,  do,  by 
\\\f%f  pnwi'iilH,  111  the  iiHin*',  Hiiu  in  belialf,  of  our  respeetive 
iMfrihtittiiMilH,  fiillv  iind  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  aud 
iiviiry  of  Mio  Hiiiif  Articles  of  Conft'dei'alion  aud  Perpetual 
lliileri,  itn<l  all  urtd  f^iiigular  the  matters  and  things?  therein 
forihiliind.  Am!  wi?  do  further  i»olemnly  plight  and  en^a^e 
(lie  fnith  nf  mri-  ie*iieetive  eonatituent*.  that  tJiey  shall  aTiide 
hy  llie  ileUTiiiiniitlouH  of  the  United  States  m  i^ougress 
iLHhiMntih'iU  *)\\  all  'jiieRtlou^.  whieh,  by  the  suid  Confederation, 
itm  MiiTnijlllril  t.iilUein:  luul  that  the  artieles  thereof  shall  be 
Itiviotuhly  (lUnervril  liy  the  Htates  we  respectively  represent; 
IMid  Mini  thi*  I'nioii  dhall  1>e  perpetual. 

Ill  witininti  -whereof,  we  have  hereunto  aet  our  hands  hi 
Vimu.v\mn. 

Iporie  tit  [*hlla<h'lphin,  hi  the  State  of  Pennsylvania^  the 
\\\\\\  h  \\ny  nf  July,  in  tUu  year  of  our  Lord  one  thuu^md  seven 
hundred  itiiil  Heveiity-eignt,  and  tu  the  third  year  of  the  Inde- 
peuilmiee  of  AiuorU'ti. 

[Here  follow  the  slpmturea  of  the  dfllecatea  from  New 
llnnipNhIre,  MiiMHuehiiKeH^  Hay,  Rhode  Iitihiun  and  Provtdeueo 
PlivntntlMU}*,  Conneelleitt,  New  York^  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vauiii,  helhwiire,  Miirylnnd,  Virj^iniia,  North  Carolina,  South 
CHrA^Uiiit.  uud  (veoPKia.     Forty-eight  iu  all] 

Appointments  to  Office.  {See  Term  mid  Teiiure 
e/f>/ft.Y.) 

Apportionment  U  tbo  allotment  to  any  portion  of 
the  rH'oj»UM»t  tlu>  right  of  8oK*otioQ  of  a  member  in  a 
U^islrttivo  UhI>\  or  tho  lUlotment  to  them  of  the  duty  of 
|\r\n  iiiiu^  «  wrt^iin  |)nijK>rtion  of  a  tax.  It  may  be  based 
on  stAtu**  jjvH\ijr»phio:il  divisions,  or  on  numbers.  The 
Unit^ni  StjAtt^  Constitution.  Article  1,  section  3.  appor- 
IfeOtta  t«\«  S^mtors  tv»  o\ery  State,  a  geographical  appor- 
H»IIWWiH;  iu  Article  1,  ^tion  t.  the  apportionment  of 
HMNtMrtalivvK  u  basMl  on  the  numU^  of  free  persooa 
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thns  dependent  partly  on  number  and  partly  on  stains. 
The  Fotirteenth  Amendment  does  away  with  the  limita- 
tion as  to  status  and  bai'eH  the  apportionment  on  num- 
bers merely,  excluding  Indians  and  persons  without 
cause  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote.  TheCtJiistitution 
provisionally  apportioned  the  representatives  a^u^ordiug 
to  the  best  information  obtainable,  assipning  to  each 
State  a  specified  number  and  provided  for  eubrfciiuent 
periodical  enumerations,  establishing  a  minimum  of 
30,000  persons  to  one  representative.  In  1792  an  ap- 
portionment based  on  the  census  of  1700,  assigned  one 
hundred  and  five  members,  one  to  every  33,000  inhabit- 
HntSj  all  fractions  being  disregarded,  and  in  1802  an 
apportionment  on  the  same  terms  was  made  based  on 
the  census  of  1800,  the  total  of  members  being  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one.  The  census  of  1810  caused  in  1811 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  members  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States,  one  member  being  assigned  to  35,000 
persons.  The  census  of  1820  increaijed  the  number  of 
members  to  two  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  numb«jr  of 
persons  to  whom  one  representative  was  assigned  to 
4<!»,000.  The  census  of  1830  resulted  in  a  law  giving 
one  member  to  every  47,000  people,  a  total  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  members.  In  all  these  apportionments 
fractions  had  been  disregarded,  but  the  discussion  fol- 
lowing the  census  of  1640  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  representation  to  fractious  larger  than  oiie- 
nalf.  In  this  debate  a  proposition  to  force  States  to 
elect  by  districts  was  voted  down,  liy  the  act  of  184^ 
there  were  two  hundrc<l  and  twenty-three  members, 
being  one  in  70.080  persons;  six  members  being  assigned 
to  States  having  fractions  larger  than  one-half.  In  lfe50 
S.  F.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  amended  the  bill  providing  for 
the  taking  of  the  census,  so  as  to  leave  the  apjx»rtioii- 
ment  on  the  following  basis  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  This  law  came  to  l>e  known  as  the 
Viuton  Bill.  As  Bobsequenily  passed  it  provide<l  for 
two  hundre*!  and  thirty-three  members.  The  total 
population  of  the  countrj"  was  to  In.*  divided  by  two  hun 
dred  and   thirty-three^  thus  obtaining  the  number 
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coDfltitLienta  of  each  member,  then  by  dividing  the  total 
[xjpuhLtiou  of  eurh  Sluto  by  the  bafis  tlius  obtained,  the 
number  of  represoiitativea  a88i_c;ned  to  each  State  for  full 
to>UMtituern:Joa  would  bo  obtained;  the  number  of  mem- 
bera  rcrnuining  wiih  then  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
fractionH  u  ntiJ  exhausted.  One  member  was  subse- 
fjiKiiilly  addod  to  Ctiliforuia.  The  ratio  was  one  to 
y3,4;iO,  The  principle  of  the  Vinton  Bill  has  since  pre- 
vailed in  all  of  this  a[i]jortionuienta.  Biised  on  the  cen- 
sus of  lH(i(>,  two  hundred  and  forty-one  members  were 
apport.iuiu^d,bcing  one  to  every  l:i;0,840  persona.  The  thir- 
teenth, fnurtcentli  and  liftecnLh  amendmentfl  abolished 
tliti  ttlrivea  aa  a  buaia  for  representation,  but  the  provision 
in  the  foiirteeuLh  uniendmeut  ordering  a  reduction  in  the 
number  on  whicli  the  ap])ortioument  is  to  be  based,  in 
caiMJH  of  ciuineleHH  dt'i>rivittion  of  persons  of  the  right  to 
vote,  haa  bt^en  deemed  imprMcticable  and  ia  now  dis- 
rogordod.  In  \%TX^  four  members  were  assigned  to 
8tateii  nut  iiaving  the  full  number  required  for  one 
roproMOntalivo,  two  huiulred  and  seventy-nine  were  ap- 
portinudd  iimotip  the  remaining  States  on  the  principle 
of  the  V'intoii  Bill,  and  nine  additional  were  subsequently 
a*id('d  to  reiLain  States,  making  \\  total  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  or  one  in  V^lA'Zh  persona.  The  latest 
a|JtH»rtionjiient  took  effect  March  I,  1S83.  By  it  three 
hundred  itnd  twenty-tive  memberB  sit  in  OongresSj  being 
one  to  every  151,01:5  persons. 

Appropriations.— Article  1,  section  7,  clause  1  of 
the  tJonHtitution  provides  that  *'A11  bills  for  raising 
rovonue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives;"  a  similar  privilege  has  been  claimed  by  tno  Uguso 
in  the  ease  of  appropriations  of  public  money,  but  in 
this  caso  the  claim  hua  not  been  insisted  on.  Previous 
to  1805  the  appropriation  bdls  were  in  the  House  con- 
Biilere<l  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  but  in 
that  year  tho  Committee  on  x^.pproprii\tiofi8  was  formed. 
By  a  rule  of  the  House  and  Sonate>  appropriation  bills 
must  include  only  items  authorized  by  existing  laws,  and 
they  cannot  contain  provisions  changing  existing  laws. 
But  this   rule   is   frequently  disrogai'deu.     These  bills 
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must  be  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
may  bo  reported  at  any  time,  taking  preco<lence  of  any 
other  measures.  This  rule  puts  vast  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  of  lato 
years  this  power  has  been  used  to  choke  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff,  bj  withholding  the  rejwrt  of 
the  appropriation  bills  until  the  eiid  of  the  session  and 
then  introducing  them  at  a  time  when  the  most  urgent 
duties  of  Congress  having  been  performed,  that  topic  in 
most  likely  to  come  up  for  discussion.  In  tlie  Houko 
the  3'^eas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  these  bills  must  bo 
recorded-  Bat  bills  are  frequently  passed  under  a  kus- 
pension  of  this  rule.  In  the  Senate  this  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  Appropriation  Committee  in  that  body  wa« 
organized  in  1S07,  the  Finance  Committee  liaving  previ- 
onsly  bad  that  matter  in  charge.  The  anproprmtion 
bills  are  made  up  from  estimates  fumished  by  the  bendji 
of  the  executive  departments;  these  era  nnuUy  mndli 
reduced  in  the  Hoiue,  and  these  estimates  are  again 
nsoaOj  raised  by  the  Senate  (wbich  body  has  less  pmiii- 
caJ  capita]  to  make  oat  of  a  claim  of  economy);  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  usually  results  in  appropri- 
ations oonsideTably  lower  than  the  anumnt  asked  for  fay 
the  department  officerL  This  neceadtates  the  passage, 
at  tbe  Depiming  of  evefy  aesnon,  of  a  bill  to  supply  thtf 
defidenry  <tf  the  pFetioos  tt>propnations;   this  bil]  is 
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method  has  not  yet  entirely  ceased,  but  the  growth  of 
the  industrial  spirit  among  natioiis^  whereby  the  prop- 
erty subject  to  destruction  in  war  has  been  vastly  aug- 
mented and  peaceful  habits  have  been  cultivated,  and 
the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  equity  in  dealing  with  other 
nations  has  caused  the  settlement  of  many  disputes  in 
modern  times  by  arbitration  instead  of  by  war.  The 
contesting  nations  select  some  arbitrator,  or  arbitrators, 
to  whom  the  disputed  point  is  referred  and  whoso  deci- 
sion is  to  be  final,  or  subject  to  the  approval  of  each, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  submission.  The  sub- 
mission  is  sometimes  the  result  of  a  treaty,  and  some- 
times  it  merely  grows  out  of  state  correspondence,  and 
is  intended  to  clear  the  atmosphere  in  international  dia- 
cuESsions  by  the  aid  of  an  impartial  opinion.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  remote  from  most  foreign 
nations,  her  lack  of  a  large  navy  and  standing  army, 
the  peaceful  habits  of  her  people  and  the  coneiliatoiy 
oHcy  of  her  government  from  the  outset,  have  inclined 
ler  frequently  in  the  history  of  her  foreign  relations  to 
submit  disputes  to  arbitration.  The  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington was  from  this  point  of  view  a  remai'kable  one, 
both  because  of  the  im^^ortanco  of  its  subjects  and  the 
success  attending  the  reference  of  them  to  arbitration, 
and  its  example  has  not  been  without  its  effect  in  in- 
creasing respect  both  for  the  United  States  and  tho 
method  of  arbitration  among  other  nations. 

Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  {Sm  Indian  War».) 
Arizona  is  a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  It 
originally  formed  parts  of  the  Mexican  cession  and  the 
Gadsden  purchase.  {Sm  AtmexaWons  IV  and  V.)  It 
was  separated  from  New  Mexico  and  organized  by  Act  of 
February  24,  1863.  Prescott  is  tlie  capital.  The  popu- 
lation in  1880  was  40,440  and  in  1888  is  estimated  at 
90,000.      (See  Governors;  Legislatures,) 

Area  of  the  United  States. — The  area  of  the 
various  territories  which  have  been  acquired  by  the 
United  States  from  time  to  time  is  given  \\i\i\Gv  Anne:f:a- 
tions.  The  areas  of  tho  various  States  and  Territories 
and  of   tho  Uuitod   States  are  given  in  the  following 
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table,  the  fibres  incloding  the  eras  land  and  vaUr 
areaa  as  ziven  in  the  oenffu  of  1990,  eseepC  m  to 

extent  of  which  u  giveu  su 
the  spediJ  agent  for  th&t  cenmu: 
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Arkansas. — Tho  State  of  Arkansas  was  originally  a 
portion  of  the  LouiBiana  purchase,  (Nfi?  Anneiation^  I.) 
It  waa  separated  as  Arkausaw  Territory  from  Missouri  in 
1819,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  June  15,  1836. 
On  May  6,  1861,  a  convention  passed  an  ordinance  of 
secession,  and  the  State  was  readmitted  to  the  Union 
Juno2;i,  1808.  The  capital  is  Little  Rock.  The  popnhi- 
tion  in  1880  waa  802,636,  and  is  estimated  at  1.5iOO,000 
in  1888.  Arkausoa  sends  five  memLera  to  the  House  of 
Rei)reflentative8  and  has  seven  electoral  votes;  it  is  a 
Democratic  State.  In  IKSfrUie  Legislature  declared  the 
pronunciation  of  ita  name  to  be  Ar-kan-saw.  The  name 
18  of  Indian  origin  and  lias  no  known  meaning,  Arkansas 
is  popuhirly  known  as  the  Bear  State,  \\\  uilnfiion  to  the 
figures  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  Missouri,  of  which  it  was 
01100  apiirt.      (**^ir^^^  ffuvernurn;  Leg islitl urea.) 

Army  of  the   United  States. — On  B* 
1887|  the  army  contained: 


December  1, 


10  Cftvalrr  reffhiiunU *J3  OJBOS  7,846 

r.  ArtUliiy  rpjrimpnta SSfi  2,489  %,7t» 

an  iiiriunry  rKKiuiontB BHO  io,t£o  n.sas 

MlBCoUtiuoaua fiSO  3,U)S  4,SSi 

Total SynO  »4»230  afi.*M 

The  lost  division  includes  tne  engineer  service,  re- 
cruiting parties,  ordnance  department^  hospital  Borvico, 
Indian  scontSj  West  Pointj  signal  detachmenta  and  gen- 
eral service. 

The  army  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-general,  three 
major-generals  and  six  brigadier-generals.  The  pay  of 
the  olliceni  is  as  follows: 
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The  pay  is  graded,  acccording  to  years  of  active  serrioe, 
being  increased  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  for  every  five 
years  of  service  until  af  k-r  twenty  years'  service  the  niax- 
imnm  is  readied;  in  the  cage  of  colonels  and  lieutenunt- 
colonela  the  maximum  is  llxed  wjmewhat  lower.  Oflic*ini 
are  allowed  mileage  at  the  rat«  of  eight  cents  a  mile  for 
^very  mile  travele^l  under  orders.  Tlie  pay  of  tlio  men 
is  graded  from  113  a  month  and  rations,  for  the  lirxt 
two  years,  to  121  a  mouth  Wid  rations  after  twenty 
years'  service.  The  retired  list  of  the  army  is  limited  to 
400  ofl&cers.  Any  commissioned  officer  that  has  serveil 
thirty  years  mav  be  retired  onhis  own  re^jiiest  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  fresident,  or  having  served  forty  years  on 
his  own  request  absolutely;  or  having  served  forty-live 
years,  or  having  attained  the  age  of  sixty -two  years,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  nithout  any  act  of  his  own, 
The  pay  is  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  pay  ulJotU^^l  to 
officers  of  his  rank  in  active  service  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment. There  are  at  present  ihirt^'-one  genend  officers 
on  the  list,  being  one  gemrral,  four  major-generals  and 
twenty-sii  brigader-generals.  The  geueraJ  <3liceni  of  the 
army  are  at  present  (IftbS)  as  follows: 


..Phllir  H  Fberi-Jan. 
JoL-     ' 
Ol 

Gooffe  C'rv>lt   . .    . 
TiKW—  H*  tfinni'.. 

Wu««- 


COlOLAjrC. 

.  LIcut.GtL-u  Couuuanlizic. 

of  \uk  MJswnul. 

JJfpart.  of  ttie  Plutte. 

I>epttn.  "'f  I/akMta. 
.l>!f«.rt-  of  Ar'UAMiH. 

l>*^\mr\.  of    " 
.iJHMtLrT.ur 


mniamierE  of  the  sj-my  hftve  been  as  follows: 

June  IX^  ITTfi.  to  JUeoember  £8, 1788. 
bar  s&  nw.  u>  Juk  w.  itm. 
CfiiMir«l  in^Ohfarf  by  brwet,  Bei*- 

Timiiiif  "Wi        ' 

Josiw  WlUelxnoiL  June.  IW.  t«<  .laxiuHr>'.  ltQ£ 
Ueuj7  l>eArtMnL,  Jmxiu&r.v  J.T.  Jrl-   i,.  .lui,.    lat. 
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Major-neneml  AJernnder  SFncorab,  May  24,  ISSS,  to  June,  1*41. 
Major-(icneral  Winileld  Bcoti  cbrovet  Lleun3nttnt-GeQeraU,  June,  1841, 

to  Novuml'tT  1,  l«til. 
Major-liencnil  (ioorgp  H.  McClfdan,  Novemhor  1, 18fil,to  March  II,  IBffl. 
MaJor-f3«npml  H.  Vf.  Untleck,  Julv  U,  1BB2,  to  Man  h  12,  IHG*. 
Iilouttmint-Qenoral  U.  S.  tirant,  Muruh  IS,  ISW,  la  July  25,  1866.  and  aa 

Gtmonil  \^^  MHrch  4,  \H\\\. 
Oeaeral  W.  T.  SliLTriian.  Marcb  4,  ISOfl,  to  November  1. 1888. 
Lleutenajit-Cieoenil  V.  H.  >^hori(laii,  November  1,  1H83,  to 

The  maximum  strength  of  the  army,  inclutling  officers 
*nd  men,  aa  authorized  by  Coiigresa  at  various  times, 
was  aa  follows: 

1799       1  reflrimcnt  of  Infantry,  1  battery  of  Artillery..     840 

17W       ....Tudmii  War 5,ia) 

17W        ....PwLCOi>riK-Hnizali(j'n 3,699 

1901        ....Peace or(runt»at inn 5,144 

ia07       ..  .Peace  orjciinizatlau 3,278 

18J0       ....Pcauoorpunization 7,154 

1818        ....Wurt^f  Ihfia 11,831   * 

1818        ....Wurof  18ia 9,418 

1817— ai....Pcneoor)jan(zatlon 9.9flO 

1883— SS Peace  ore-tLDtzatlon ^ 6.184 

ISaS— 87 PeatjtiorKuiiUatlon 7,199 

ie»— 43.... Florida  War 12,539 

1848— 4a....Pcac(n)rg-tinJ2atlQn 8,618 

1847       ....Mexican  AVur 17.814 

J848       ....MeiJraa  War 80|89d 

1819— Ki....Peaco  organization ]U,3S0 

ISfifl— 61...  Peare organization ]S!,DS1 

1808       ....Civil  War 80.278 

18I»~«J...  Civil  War 43.S32 

1807       ....  Peace  orjfanlaation ....54,r»41 

18aB—ffl>.... Peace  orH^tinlzation W.iKS 

187B       ....Peace  oru-aniaitlon 37,813 

1871        ....Peace  or^'aniiMtioa 3^,^53 

1878—74  ,.  Pufleu  orKaniziition 32,204 

1876— 88. ...  Peace  orffaniaation 87.4«) 

The  Prestdont  of  the  United  States  ia  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  (Constitution,  Article  2,  section  2), 
and  under  him  is  the  Secretaiy  of  War.  {See  War  Be- 
parlmenL) 

Arm-in-Arm  Convention. — A  name  given  to  a  con- 
vention of  Eepublicaus  that  supported  President  John- 
sou's  policy  on  reconstruction;  it  met  in  Philudelphia  in 
August,  1SG6.  Its  name  aroso  from  the  fact  that  the 
membera  from  Miissauhusotta  and  from  South  Carolina 
entered  the  convention  together  at  the  head  of  the 
delegates. 

Aroostook  Disturbance.  (See  Noriheasi  Bound' 
ary.) 

Arthur,  Chester  A.— Was  bom  at  Fairfield,  Frank- 
lin Coanty,  Vermont,   October  5,  1830,     During  his 
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is  father  moved  to  Xew  York.  He  wa**  a 
graduate  of  Union  College.  He  ttuight  bcliooi  for  a  Limtt. 
and  from  1860  to  1863  he  wiis  engiueer-iu-cliief  on  Gov- 
ernor Morgan's  staff  and  after  18055  inspector-general  as 
■well.  From  1871  to  1878  he  was  Colle<;tor  of  the  Port  of 
New  York-  In  1880  be  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  under  GarOeld,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  September,  1831,  he  became  President.  lie  was 
a  Republican.  During  his  admiidstratlon  the  famous 
Star  Route  Trials  took  place.  Although  mistrusted  hya 
portion  of  the  conntn'  on  first  assuming  the  office,  he 
disappointed  his  enemies,  by  acquitting  himself  credita- 
bly, lie  was  a  member  of  the  Stalwart  faction  of  the 
Republican  party  before  his  accession  to  the  Preeideucj* 
He  died  in  Sew  York  City  on  November  18,  1886. 

Ashburton  Treaty,  The,  wiis  drawn  up  by  Lord 
ABhburt<in,  C'ommisaioner  from  Great  Britain^  and  Daniel 
Webster,  Secretary  of  State  under  Tyler.  It  waa  signed 
at  Washington,  August  9,  1842,  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and  proclaimed  by  th" 
President  on  the  10th  of  the  following  November.  Be- 
eades  settling  the  northeast  boundary  {which  ges),  it  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  should  make  common  caase 
with  Great  Britain  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and 
also  provided  for  the  extradition  of  petBons  charged  with 
certain  crimes. 

Ask  Nothing:  but  What  is  Right,  Submit  to 
Nothing  Wrong. — This  was  Andrew  Jackson's  con- 
eepticmof  what  our  foreign  policy  should  be,  as  embodied 
in  iDBtractions  to  our  ministers  abroad. 

Assay  Offices  are  establishments  maintained  by  the 
Govenunent  in  which  gold  and  silver  bullion  may  be 
deposited  by  citizens,  they  receiving  its  v^oey  leas  charges 
in  reCani.  There  are  five,  namely:  at  Xew  York  City, 
Bom6  Ci^,  Idaho:  Helena,  Montana:  Charlotte*  North 
Ckitdistt;  8t,  Lonis,  JiiwoorL  The  total  of  their  opera- 
tiou  for  tbe  year endiazJnlr  1,1887,  was  4.1^3,001.897 
iludanl  ooooes  of  go£l«  and  45,^^21,^2,667  at^uidaid 
of  sOrer. 
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Assembly,  Right  of. — Tho  riijlit  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  asaenililo  Tor  discussion  and  mutual  BUpport  in 
lawful  rictious  is  implied  in  tho  republican  form  of  Gov- 
erument.  Tbo  first  amGudmeut  to  the  Coiistitutioa 
protects  the  right  of  assembly  and  petition  for  a  redreaftj 
of  gnevancee,  bo  far  as  the  National  Government  iscon-' 
cerued.  The  State  constitutions  generally^  if  not  always,^ 
protect  the  right,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  their  scope, 
liut  the  riglit  of  the  people  to  assemble  to  diseues  mat- 
ters of  a  public  or  private  nature  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  asBembly  with  intent  to  commit  violence  on 
persons  or  property,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
to  disturb  the  public  order  or  for  the  perpetration  of 
acta  creating  public  terror  or  idarni.  Such  unlawful 
assemblies  are  not  protected  by  State  or  National  Con-, 
Btitutioua. 

Assessments,  Political.  [See  Civil  Service  Bc/orm,}} 
Associated  Youth  wa.-;  a  name  given  in  1798  to  as- 
sociations of  young  Federalists,  who  drew  up  addresses 
in  faror  of  the  Federalist  party  and  its  principles,  and 
in  other  ways  supported  and  aided  it.  They  were  largely 
instrumental  in  spreading  the  custom  of  wearing  black 
cockades. 

Asylum  of  the  Oppressed  of  Every  Nation,— 
This  phrase  is  naed  in  the  Democratic  National  Plat- 
form of  1856,  referring  to  tho  United  States. 

Athens  of  America,  or  Modern  Athens. — A  name 
by  which  Boston,  MfL^saehusetta,  is  sometimes  known  in 
recognition  of  its  intellectual  character. 
Atherton  Gag"  Laws.     (See  Gag  Laws.) 
Atherton  Resolutions.    (See  Gaa  Laws.) 
Attainder  is  the  estinetiou  of  civil  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  an  individual,  and  tho  forfeiture  of  his  property 
to  the  government.     lu  England,  under  tho  common 
law,  it  followed  an  a  matter  of  course  on  a  conviction 
and  sentence  to  death  for  treason,  and  to  some  extent 
on  sentence  for  other  erinioe.     A  Bill  of  Attainder  is  a 
legislative  conviction  of  crime,  with  a  f^ontcnco  of  death, 
Tho  accused  may  or  may  not  be  given  a  trial.     Foreign 
govcmmeiits  have  employed  this  method  of  diBpoaing  of 
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apolitical  offenders  without  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
at  regular  judicial  trial.  The  crime  aguiust  which  Bills  of 
-Attainder  are  usually  directed  la  treason.  Attainder  fol- 
lowing on  sentence  of  death  for  treason  formerly  worked 
forfeiture  of  thocoudemneii  person  restate  to  the  govom- 
ment,  and  by  corruption  of  blood,  as  it  is  called,  jire- 
vented  Ilia  heirs  from  inheriting.  Legislative  convictions 
which  impose  punishments  loss  than  death  are  cidlcd  liills 
of  Pains  and  Penalties;  thev  are  included  in  tlio  meaning 
of  the  words,  '*  Bill  of  Attainder/'  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  document  prolnhits  tlio 
fassage  of  Bills  of  Attainder  by  Congrces  or  any  State 
Article  1,  section  9,  clause  3),  and  further  provides, 
concerning  judicial  convictions  of  treason  (Article  3, 
section  3,  clause  2),  that  **no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  dunng  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted.^'  The  Hupromc  t'ourt  has 
decided  unconstitutional,  as  coming  witfiin  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Constitution,  an  act  of  CNnigress  aimed 
at  those  who  had  engaged  on  the  Confcderuto  side  in  the 
Civil  War,  requiring  all  persons  to  take  a?i  oulh  nopativ- 
ing  any  such  disloyal  iictmn  before  they  should  be  allowed 
to  practice  in  the  Uuited'States  Courts.  {Hve  Trta^mu) 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  {Sm 
Justicey  Department  of.) 

Bachelor  President.— Jamos  Buchanan  was  llie  only 

Unmarried  President  of  tho  United  Status,  and  was  con- 

StHjuently  called  as  above.     President  Cleveland  was  at 

the  time  of  his  inauguration  unmarried,  hut  he  married 

<laring  his  term  of  office,  Juno  3,  18S0. 

Balance  of  Trade  of  a  country  is  the  difference  in 
Value  between  its  exports  and  its  imports,  TJie  notion 
long  prevailed  that  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
^vaa  desirable,  and  this  led  to  sncii  a  balance  being 
"termed  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  country,  while  a  1ml- 
^Doe  of  imports  over  exports  was  considered  nnfavonihle 
^Dr  against  it.  This  notion  was  based  on  the  mistaken 
^deathat  the  balance  of  tnwle  must  \Ki  settled  by  imi>orts  or 
Alports  of  specie,  the  importation  of  which  was  re^ardwi 
defliinble.     This  view  has,  however,  boeu  eutirelj  diit- 
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carded  by  poliiical  ccouomiBls.  It  is  now  known  that 
in  healthyiLiid  prolitable  trade  imports  must  of  necessity 
exceed  exports.  A  given  ijiuintity  of  mercliuJKlise  ex- 
ported from  a  country  must,  in  order  to  yield  a  profit, 
be  sold  in  a  foreign  market  ut  a  price  which  includes 
cost,  insnrance  anrl  freight  to  the  foreign  market  and 
reasonable  profit  to  the  merchants;  if  tlua  increased  Eum 
btj  invested  in  merchandise  to  be  returned  to  the  original 
country  its  value  there  must  of  necessity  be  greater  than 
that  of  tJie  exported  articles.  ]Not  that  transactions  cau 
be  thus  traced  except  in  isolated  cases;  we  may  indeed 
assume  a  ease  of  exports  exclusively  to  England  and  of 
imports  exclusively  from  France,  the  trade  between 
these  countries  ef|ualizing  the  tninsaction;  for  bills  of 
exchange  and  the  other  instruments  of  commerce  render 
very  simple  in  practice  even  the  cases  most  dittieult  to 
trace  iu  theory;  the  desire  for  gain  leads  ^yery  article  to 
find  the  market  in  which  it  is  meet  valuable;  in  this 
sense  gold  and  silver  are  articles  of  commerce,  and  they 
"will  not  be  exported  unless  their  value  iji  tlio  other 
country  i&  greater  than  at  home. 

Ballot  is  any  vote  taken  in  sncli  manner  as  to  keep 
secret  the  choice  of  each  individual  voting;  ib  is  distin- 
guished from  i\\Qvivdtfoce  or  open  vote.  In  moat  of  tho 
Statea  vote  by  ballot  is  an  old  cnstom  iu  popular  elec- 
tions. In  many  States  it  was  made  obligatory  by  cousti- 
tutione  adopted  in  ITTti.  In  !New  York  it  came  into 
partial  use  in  1778,  and  after  1787  it  was  universally 
adopted  there.  Many  of  the  Southern  States  wited 
openly,  but  in  all  States  except  Kentucky  this  has  been 
Bupei'seded  by  the  ballot;  but  even  in  that  State  the  vote 
for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  must  be  by 
ballot  iu  accordance  with  Federal  laws.  In  eleven  of  the 
States  provisions  in  tho  constitution  prescribe  tho  opeu 
vote  for  all  proccediuga  of  the  Legislature.  Where  there 
is  no  sueh  provision  the  House  may  determine  for  itself 
its  method  of  voting. 

Ballot-Box  Stuffings  is  a  method  of  election  fraud 
and  consists  in  arranging  several  ballots  so  as  to  appear 
OS  but  one,  thus  enubluig  an  individual  to  cast  several 
votes. 
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Bank  Notes  are  obligations  issued  by  a  bank,  by 
wiiich  it  bLnda  it-self  to  pay  a  certain  specified  gum  to 
the  bearer  on  demand,  llieso  notes  will  be  taken  whor- 
erer  the  standing  of  the  bank  is  known.  Our  National 
bank  notes  are  taken  everywhere  because  protect-ed  by 

fovornment  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Fniced  states.  Long  experience  has  Bhowu  banks  what 
fercentage  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  issued  must  be 
ept  on  hand  in  actual  Bpocic  to  meet  all  demands  likely 
to  oe  made  on  that  score. 

Bank  of  North  America  was  the  name  of  the  first 
bank  of  a  national  character  incorporated  in  this  coun- 
try. It  had  a  charter  for  ten  years  from  1?81  from  the 
Confederation,  but  doubts  as  to  its  legality  lead  the  bank 
to  seek  and  obtain  a  charter  from  the  SUito  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1783.  In  1?85  thia  latter  charter  was  revoked, 
but  in  1787  it  was  renewed.  It  was  located  at  Phila- 
delphia- 
Bank  of  the  United  States. — There  have,  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  been  two  such  banks.,  the  first 
from  1791  to  1811,  the  second  from  1810  tn  1831].  The 
incorporation  of  the  first  of  these  was  a  i>art  of  HamLl- 
tons  financial  scheme,  and  it  aroused  great  opposition. 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  others  that  subsequently  formed 
and  became  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  were 
foremost  in  the  opposition,  which  was  based  ou  tho 
lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  charter  an^ 
such  institution.  Tho  attitude  of  public  men  on  this 
measure  was  among  tho  first  indications  of  the  direction 
in  which  party  liries  would  tend.  Jefferson  and  the 
future  Itepublicana  demanded  a  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  and  denied  the  grant  of  any  such 
power  to  Congress  in  that  instrument.  ITatuilton  main- 
tained that  the  right  to  charter  a  corporation  was  ofie 
of  the  inlierent  privileges  of  a  eovurcign  power,  that  the 
Federal  government  was  a  sovereign  power,  and  need 
not  therefore  have  such  authority  specifically  granted, 
and  that  the  step  was  ''within  tho  sphere  of  tho  speci- 
fied powers"  of  the  eovcrnntont  enumerated  by  the 
Constitution.     The  bill  incorporating  tho  bank  became 
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law  in  1791.  Tho  bunk  was  to  continuo  for  twenty 
years,  ita  capitiil  was  to  bo  ^10,000,000^  of  which. 
f2j000,t>00  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  gOTernment.  In 
return  the  governmeut  wjis  to  receive  a  loan  of  li^jOOO^- 
OOo,  repayable  in  yearly  installments  of  1300,000.  Con- 
gresa  agreed  to  cnarter  no  otlier  bank  within  twenty 
years.  Tho  public  subscriptions  were  to  be  payable 
one-quarter  iu  coin  and  three-quarters  in  IhrGO  or  six 
per  cent,  national  debt  certificates.  The  bank  was 
authorized  to  establish  branches^  and  its  notes  were  to 
be  received  in  payments  to  the  United  ^States.  Although 
Jefferson  had  originally  opposed  the  bank  on  the^rouud 
of  the  uucouatitutiouality  of  its  uiiarter,  he  uevertlie- 
less  while  President  recognized  its  constitutionality  by 
signing  varions  acts  alfuuting  it,  and  in  the  courts  the 
legitimacy  of  its  esiatencc  was  never  questioned.  Its 
efforts  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  its  charter  from  the 
United  States  at  the  expiration  of  ita  existence  in  1811 
were  ainsuccessful,  as  were  tho  efforts  to  prolong  its  Itfo 
by  a  Pcnnayhunia  State  charter,  and  so  it  went  out  of 
existence.  The  head  offico  of  the  bank  was  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  governmeut  stock  iu  the  bank  was  sold  to 
English  bankers  in   180^   at  a  premium  of  fifty-seven  I 

per  cent.     The  bank  had  paid  dividends  averaging  over         , 
eight  per  cent,  per  anuuiuj  while  in  liquidation  it  was 
bought  out  by  Stephen  Girurd,  of  Philadeiphiaj  one  of 
the  stockholders^  and   continued   by  him  as  a  private 
institution. 

In  1816  tho  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
incorporated.  Public  sentiment  had  been  inclined  in 
favor  of  sucli  a  renewal  by  the  financial  diflicultiea 
attending  the  war  of  1813,  but  altliough  the  subject 
was  broached  as  early  as  1814,  it  was  two  years  later 
before  the  act  passed-  This  time  it  was  the  Federalists 
that  were  opposed  to  it,  and  by  in  turn  supporting  and 
opposing  each  of  two  rival  plans,  they  Jiad  compassed  the 
defeat  of  both,  Tho  powers  of  the  bank  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  first.  Its  capital  stock  was 
$3t"i, 000,000,  payable  one-fifth  in  cash  and  four-fifths  in 
goverumeQt  stock.    It  was  to  have  the  custody  of  public 
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fnnds,  and  five  of  the  twenty-five  directors  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governmeut.  Mismanagement  brought 
the  bank  into  a  precarious  position,  and  the  new  bank 
president  was  obliged.,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  largely  to 
curtail  its  loans.  Tlie  stringency  thus  created  awakened 
considerable  feeling  against  the  bank.  The  first  inti- 
mation of  any  connection  of  the  bank  with  politics  was 
the  deniamd  of  certain  of  Presideut  Jackaon's  political 
friends  for  the  removal  of  the  president  of  a  New  Eng- 
land branch  who  was  politlcatly  obnoxious  to  them. 
The  president  of  the  bank,  Nicholas  Biddle,  refused, 
denying  any  connection  of  his  institution  with  politics. 
President  Jfickson  was  opposed  to  the  bank,  and  his 
measagea  to  Congress  in  1829^  1830  and  1831  expressed 
strong  dislike  of  the  institution.  In  1832  a  bill  to  re- 
charter  passed  both  llouses,  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  and  failed  to  pass  over  the  veto.  The  elec- 
tions of  ihat  year  produced  a  House,  the  majority  of 
which,  sup])' rte'  the  President.  On  the  plea  that  the 
bank  was  not  safe,  the  President  now  removed  tho 
government  deposits  and  placed  them  with  State  banks, 
which  were  called  Banks  of  Deposit,  and  nicknamed 
**Pet  Ifanka/*  U\.  this  ho  was  supported  by  the  Holiso, 
which  decided  against  a  renewal  of  the  charter  and 
ordered  an  investigation  of  the  bank.  Of  this  nothing 
cumo.  The  bank  was  chai'tored  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  thereafter  known  as  the  Nicholas  Bid- 
die's  United  States  Bank.  Only  one  more  attempt  to 
establish  suclt  a  bank  was  mmie.  This  was  in  1844,  while 
Tyler  was  President.  Two  bills  having  that  end  in  view 
passed  Congress,  but  they  were  br^t-h  vetoed. 

Bankruptcy  is  a  stat«  of  inability  to  pay  all  debts;  it 
is  ako  the  process  by  whieh  an  individual  may  secure  a 
discharge  of  his  indebtedness  by  surrendering  his  prop- 
erty and  complying  with  the  law.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  (Article  1,  section  8,  clause  4)  gives 
Congress  power  "^  to  establish  .  .  ,  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
Slates."  As  the  States  ako  have  the  right  to  pass  sim- 
ilar laws  uffeotiag  their  own  citizens  whenever  there  19 
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no  national  law  on  the  enhjeot  in  force,  it  is  customary 
to  dislingiiish  between  National  and  State  laws  by  calling 
tlio  former  biuikrupt.  and  the  latter  insolvent  laws. 
Tbree  times  only  in  tlie  history  of  the  government  has 
there  existed  a  bankrupt  law.  Tlic  first  was  passed  in 
ISOO  and  waa  repealed  in  1803;  tho  second  beeame  law 
in  1841,  and  was  taken  from  the  statute  books  in  1843; 
the  third  had  tho  longest  life:  it  became  law  March  2, 
1867,  and  waa  repealed  on  Juno  7,  18TB,  the  repeal  to 
take  eflfect  Soptcmbor  l.st  of  tliat  year.  There  is  at 
present  a  couflnlerablo  demand  for  another  bankrupt  law 
to  secure  uniformity  throughout  the  country. 
Banks  of  Deposit.  (Sgg  Deposit  Banks.) 
Barbary  Pirates.— llie  conntriee  on  tho  Mediter- 
ranean eoaat  of  Airica  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic, 
namely,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  (which  are 
known  collectively  as  the  Barbary  Powers)  had  been  in 
the  Iniliit  of  preying  on  tho  commerce  of  nations  that 
refnsed  to  pay  a  tribute  to  them.  Shortly  after  tho 
Kovolution  the  operations  of  these  pirates  were  riiroctcd 
against  our  commerce,  to  protect  which  treaties  were 
negotiated  with  the  Barbary  8tatea,  in  1780-7  with  Mor- 
occo, in  17l»5  with  Algiera,  iu  1790  with  Tripoli,  and  in 
1790  with  Tunis.  By  these  treaties  the  United  States 
j)urehaHcd  immunity  for  its  commerce  by  gross  sums  or 
yearly  tributes.  This  shameful  course  was  made  neces- 
sary by  our  lack  of  an  effective  nary,  which  was  due  to 
the  action  of  tho  Republican  party  of  those  days.  But 
tho  government  was  now  forced  to  organize  a  email  nary, 
which  was  found  useful  against  Tripoli.  That  country, 
becoming,  dissatisfied  with  the  tribute,  declared  war  in 
1801.  In  1803  Bonio  half  a  dozen  American  vessels  were 
dispatclied  to  tlio  Mediterranean,  In  October  the  frigate 
Phihidolphia  ran  aground  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  and 
was  captured.  Decatur  in  the  following  February  sailed 
into  the  port  at  night,  boarded  the  riiiladelphia  under 
tho  guns  of  the  enemy,  killed  or  forced  overboard  every 
one  of  her  defenders,  set  lire  to  the  vessel,  and  escaped 
wnthout  losfng  a  man  and  with  only  four  wounded.  A 
land  expedition  conducted  by  General  Eaton,  Americaa 
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Consul  afc  Tunis,  terminated  the  war  and  forced  Tripoli 
to  make  peace  in  June,  1805.  In  1812  Algiers  declared 
wur  against  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  the  war  th^n 
commencing  against  England  had  been  brought  to  an 
end,  our  government  turned 'its  attention  to  Algiers. 
The  AJgerian  war  was  short  and  decisive.  In  the  spring 
of  1815  Commodore  Decatur  was  sent  with  nine  or  tea 
vessels  to  chastise  the  pirates.  In  June  he  captured  the 
largest  of  their  frigates,  and  soon  after  took  another  ves- 
sel. He  then  dictated  a  treaty  to  tho  De^  of  Alj^iers, 
wliich  was  signed  June 30,  1815,  relinqmBbiugall  claims 
to  tribute  in  the  future,  v  Tunis  and  Tripoli  were  next 
forced  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  permitting  British  men- 
of-war  to  seize  American  vessels  in  their  harbors  during 
the  war  of  1812,  Thenceforth  there  waa  no  more  tribute 
paid  to  the  Barbary  States,  and  their  depredations  on 
American  commerce  ceased.  The  troublea  with  these 
countries  had  forced  the  formation  of  a  navy  on  tho 
country,  despite  the  wishes  of  the  Ilepublicans,  and  thus 
prepared  us  for  the  war  with  England.  They  also  led 
to  a  slight  increase  in  customs  duties  in  1S04  and  follow- 
ing years  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Mediterranean 
Fund,  as  it  was  called,  to  protect  American  commerce. 

Bargain.     (^V^  PolificariiargaiH.) 

Bar'L — A  slangy  abbreviation  for  the  word  barrel, 
used  in  jwlitica  to  denote  tliat  which  the  "  barrel  '*  is 
sapposed  to  contain,  namely,  money.  Any  rich  politi- 
cian who  opens  his  coffers  for  the  benefit  of  his  party  is 
said  to  "tap  his  barX" 

Barnburners. — A  name  applied  to  the  followers  of 
Van  Buren,  when  in  1844  the  Democratic  party  in  New 
York  split  into  two  factions.  The  story  of  a  farmer  that 
bnmed  his  bam  in  order  to  free  it  from  rats,  was  often 
told  and  the  case  of  tho  party  likened  to  it.  Hence  the 
name.  Xmier  they  were  known  as  the  Softs  or  Soft- 
Shellfl.  Their  opponents,  while  known  as  Banibuniers, 
were  the  Hunkers;  while  known  as  Softs,  the  Hards  or 
Hard-Shellj-.     (See  Free  Soil  part  t/.) 

Battle  Above  the  Clouds,  The. — The  capture  of 
Lookout  Mountain  by  General  Joseph  Hooker  during 
tbe  Civil  War,  is  known  as  the  battle  ahova  the  clouds. 
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Bayard,  James  Asheton,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 

in  Y(\Vi.  Ho  wiia  gnuinatiMl  afc  Princeton  and  tlion  pi*ao- 
ticed  law  in  Deliiwarc.  From  17'j7  to  1801  he  represented 
that  State  in  (Jongrcsa.  Ho  Bervcd  in  the  Senate  from 
1804  to  1813.  The  posts  of  Minister  to  France  and  also 
to  Riteeia  were  at  dilferent  times  offered  to  him,  but 
declined.  He  aided  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Olient. 
He  died  August  0,  1815.     He  was  a  Federalist. 

Bayard,  James  A.,  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, November  15,  1709,  and  died  Jnne  13,  1880.  Ho 
served  in  tlio  United  States  Senate  from  1S51  to  1864. 
In  1867  he  was  returned  to  th*  Senate.  He  was  the  son 
of  James  Asheton  Bayard  and  the  father  of  Thomas  F, 
Bayard.     lie  wag  a  Democrat. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware, October  29,  1828.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  professiun. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  Delaware,  but  resigned  in  the  next  year.  lie  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  term  com- 
mencing 18G9,  his  father,  James  A.  Bayard,  being  at 
the  same  time  re-elected  to  tho  other  senatorship.  He 
continued  in  the  Senate  until  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  by  Prosident  Cleveland. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  was  born  at  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  June  t^.y  181^;  he  died  in  Brooklyn  March 
8,  1887.  After  acting  as  pastor  iu  two  different  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Indiana,  ho  was  called  to  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  a  C'nngrcgationaliat  organization. 
Over  this  he  presided  until  hia  death.  He  was  a  nuiu  of 
independent  and  outspoken  views,  singularly  eloquent, 
and  a  leader  in  the  Anti-Slavery  agitation.  He  was  a 
libeml-mindod  man,  active  in  politics  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  in  the  Republican  party  in.  1884. 

Bell,  John,  was  born  near  Njishville,  Tenncasoe, 
February  15,  1797,  and  died  Sej>tember  10,  IHG9.  He 
was  a  lawyer,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 
Ho  was  a  Congressman  from  182li  to  1841,  as  a  Whigj 
also  Secretary  of  War  under  Harrison  and  Tyler,  lie 
becatnu  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  Constitutional 
Union  party  iu  ISGO. 
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Benton,  Thomas  Hart,  wHaborn  near  HillsboTongh, 
North  Carolina,  March  1-t,  1T84;  he  died  in  Washing- 
ton April  10,  1858.  Ho  was  a  lawyer  in  Nashville  but 
left  the  placo  after  a  street  fight  with  Jackson,  lie 
moved  to  Missouri,  which  State  he  subHecjuently  repre- 
sented. He  was  United  States  Senator  from  1821  to 
1851.  From  1853  to  1865  he  was  in  the  Houso.  Hewas 
a  Democrat,  but  opposed  to  secession  and  to  slavery  agi- 
tation; this  caused  Lis  defeat  iu  several  electioaa  late  in 
life. 

Berlin  Decree.     {See  Embargo  Act,) 

Biddle's,  Nicholas,  United  States  Bank.  {See 
Nicholas  Bifldh/a  I'yiiled  Siittfs  Bank.) 

Big  Ditch. — Tlie  Erie  Canal  was  spoken  of  derisively 
as  '*  Clinton's  Big  Ditch  "  before  its  success  and  import- 
ance were  made  apparent. 

Big  Head  is  a  political  pbraso  to  indicate  an  exalted 
opinion  of  his  own  abilities  on  the  part  of  a  public  man. 

Big  Knife. — A  name  applied  to  General  Andrew 
Jackson  by  the  Southern  Indiana  in  recognition  of  his 
military  successes  against  them. 

Bill  of  l8oo.— A  law  introdiiced  in  that  year  by  Sen- 
ator James  Boss,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  regulate  the  elec- 
toral count.  It  provided  for  a'*  grand  committee"  of 
six  Senators,  six  Kepresentative  and  the  Chief  Justice. 
These,  sitting  in  secret,  were  to  settle  all  disputes  con- 
cerning electoral  votes.  Tho  bill  was  amended  ir  the 
House  80  aa  to  give  to  the  committee  the  power  merely 
to  fake  testimony,  doubtful  returns  to  be  rejected  only 
by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses;  this  was  amended 
by  the  Senate  so  as  to  cause  returns  to  be  rejected  unless 
accepted  by  a  concurrent  vote.  The  bill  was  lost.  The 
bill  18  memorable  as  the  first  open  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  arrogate  to  itself  tho  duty  assigned  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  counting 
the  electoral  votes. 

Bill  of  Rights, — A  bill  of  rights  is  the  summary  of 
rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  the  people  of  a  nation 
against  the  tyrannous  exercise  of  power  by  their  rulers. 
Tlie  Bill  of  llifchts  in  England  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
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])asfied  in  1089  bj  which  the  privileges  claimed  in  the 
petition  of  right  that  was  presftiiled  to  William  and 
ifary  arnl  ficcyded  to  by  them  on  accepting  the  call  to 
the  ISrititih  throne,  Avere  euiicted  as  fundamental  princi- 
nlos  of  English  liberty.  The  chief  of  these  principles 
iiad  previously  been  asserted  in  the  Magna  Charta  in 
1215,  and  the  Petition  of  Right  presented  to  Charles  I 
in  10^8  (*fe  /Af/,sci  tiths).  Tho  first  six  amendments  to 
the  (.'Onstitntion  of  tho  United  States  are  sometimes 
calle<i  our  Bill  of  liights.  They  are  designed  to  prevent 
tyrannous  acta  by  the  Federal  govermuent  and  to  protect, 
among  other  things,  the  freedom  of  religion,  speech  and 
tho  preas,  tho  rights  of  assembly,  petition,  bearing  arms, 
and  trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  to  corapenaation  for 
private  property  taken  for  public  uses.  (iSce  Emijieiit 
Dumaiti,  tinry  and  liujM  of  Assembly,  Sc.)  Most  of 
the  Ktato  constitutions  in  a  similar  way  secure  these 
riglits  to  the  people  under  their  control.  I 

Bills  of  Attainder.     {See  Aifainder.)  ' 

Bi-metallism  is  tho  doctrine  that  two  metals  can  and 
ought,  at  tiiG  earne  time,  in  tho  same  country,  to  be 
Hdoi)ted  as  standards  of  vulue^  and  to  bear  to  each  other 
ji  (i\(^d  ratio  cHtahHtihed  and  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment, Tho  torni  ia  almost  exclusively  tised  in  reference 
to  tho  metals  gold  and  silver.  Monometallism  is  the 
doctrine  that  only  one  metal  ought  so  to  be  used.  It  is 
a  proposition  generally  admitted  by  bi-metallists  that  at- 
tempts to  realize  their  object  nmst  fail  unless  the  most 
important  commercial  countries  unite  in  fixing  the  ratio 
between  tho  metals.  If  dilferent  countries  adopt  a 
double  standard,  (Selecting  different  ratios,  the  gold  or  the 
silver,  as  tho  ease  niay  be,  of  every  countiy,  will  leave  it 
to  go  to  a  country  in  which  it  happens  to  bo  rendered 
more  vahiable,  and  thus  ihe  two  metals  will  be  separated 
arul  the  object  fail.  If  any  one  country  alone  adopt  a 
double  standard,  its  gold  or  silver  will  be  exported  accord- 
ing as  ihe  market  value  of  silver  (in  other  countries  a 
mere  commodity  and  not  a  standard  of  value)  is  lower  or 
higher  than  tho  value  lixcd  by  tlio  government  ratio. 
{See  Coinage.)     Our  country  is  monometallic,  notwith- 
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standing  the  fact  that  there  is  silver  in  circulation;  silver 
^iiere  coined  only  for  the  piirposea  of  the  goveriiuient, 
and  an  individual  presenting  silver  bullion  at  our  mints 
and  assay  oflict^s  cannot  havo  tbo  same  coinod  into  dol- 
lars, as  he  can  with  gold.  Tht)  coinage  of  bullion,  aa 
instanced  in  the  case  of  gold,  is  called  free  coinage.  Bi- 
metallists  regard  the  use  of  both  metals  as  iiecossiiry,  and 
claim  that  the  co-operation  of  the  principal  commercial 
nations  will  suffice  to  establiKh  it.  Monometailista 
maintain  that  practical  business  has  brought  all  nations 
to  single  standards,  and  that  any  [.rhunge  would  bo  an 
nncalled  for  interference  with  natural  laws,  theuntram- 
meled  operation  of  which  invariably  conduces  to  the  beet 
a^sults. 

Birney,  James  G..  was  bom  in  Danville,  Kentuck}', 
February  4^  179,^,  and  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  Jn'cw  Jersey, 
November  25,  1857.  He  was  originally  a  slave-holder, 
and  at  one  time  agent  for  a  colonization  society.  In 
1834  he  freed  his  slaves  and  established  an  Abolition 
newspaper.  Fear  of  violence  compelled  him  to  leave 
Danville,  and  subsequently  Cincinnati,  whither  he  had 
moved.  He  came  to  New  York,  wliere  he  was  secretary 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  1840  and  1844 
he  was  the  candidate  for  President  of  the  Liberty  party. 
In  1843  he  moved  to  Michigan,  and  a  fall  from  his  horse 
disabled  him  from  further  political  activity. 

Black  Cockade. — A  black  cockade  worn  on  the  hat 
was  an  emblem  adopted  by  the  Federalists  during  the 
troublcB  with  France  in  1797,  when  war  seemed  im- 
minent. Its  meaning  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  had  been  a 
part  of  the  Continental  uniform  during  the  Revolution. 
and  moreover  it  served  as  a  contrast  to  tlie  tri-color 
cockade  of  France  which  the  Republicans  had  affected. 
''Black  Cockade  Fedendist"  waa  a  term  of  reproach  ap- 
plied to  Federalists  during  the  duyt?  of  the  party's  decline. 

Black  Codes.     (See  Black  Lfuvs.) 

Black  Eagle. — In  the  Katiunal  Republican  Conven- 
tion of  1884  General  John  A.  Logan,  who  had  be{m 
proposed  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  President,  wac' 
referred  to  by  Judge  West,  the  blind  orator  of  Ohio,  as 
"that  grand,  old  Black  Eagle  of  Illinois." 
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Black  Friday,— On  Friday,  September24, 1869,  gold 
Hulil  wjA  lii^li  US  10:^j.  It  had  bei'ii  quoted  at  143^  in  the 
Gold  Jiourd  in  ^iew  York  the  previona  evening.  The 
rifMj  was  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  by  "Jim"  Fisk, 
.lay  (Jf)nl(i  iind  others  to  comer  the  gold  market.  It  was 
inlendfd  to  force  gold  to  180.  This  plan  was  thwarted 
liy  tho  offer  of  ttio  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  late  on 
Friday  to  sell  H*>00,000  of  gold  to  the  highest  bidder 
on  the  noxt  day,  and  an  offer  to  purchase  government 
ImhuIh  to  the  Biinio  amount.  The  effect  of  this  comer 
wiia  a  violent  panic  in  the  stock  market;  business  was 
iioHot,  for  ninrchantB  needed  gold  to  pay  at  the  Custom 
IfouHe,  aritl  the  general  aspect  was  bo  threatening  that  the 
(lay  has  been  named  as  above.  The  Gold  Board  was  so 
convttlflcd  that  its  otlicers  deemed  it  best  to  suspend 
business,  and  the  Board  remained  closed  until  the  Wed- 
noHilay  following. 

Black  Hawk  War.     {Ste  hidian  Jfar^.) 

Black  Horse  Cavalry  in  a  name  given  to  those  legis- 
Inlors  {mkh'o  or  Icsh  numerous  in  every  legislative  body) 
I  luit  aet  together  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  money  from 
fricud.s  of  any  mcaaure  under  consideration  and  threaten 
itH  ^lefeaL  in  case  of  non-compliance.  Their  number  is 
fru'iueiiily  great  enough  to  be  of  considerable  influence. 

Black  Jack. — A  name  by  which  Major  General  John 
A.  Iiogaji  was  known  on  account  of  his  swarthy  com- 
plexion, hliuik  luLir  and  moustache. 

Black  Laws. — Laws  passed  in  many  of  the  N'orthem 
States  before  tlie  abolition  of  slavery  requiring  certain 
acta  to  be  performed  by  free  negroes,  as  a  condition  to 
their  residing  in  those  States,  or  prescribing  disabilities 
under  whicli  they  labored.  Such  were  laws  requiring 
them  to  file  certificates  of  their  freedom;  forbidiling 
them  to  testify  in  cases  in  whicli  a  white  man  was  inter- 
ested; excluding  them  from  the  militia  and  from  the 
public  schools,  and  requiring  them  to  give  bonds  for 
their  good  behavior. 

Black  Republicans. — The  Republicans  were  so- 
called  bv  their  opponents.  The  term  was  especially 
applied  by  Southerner*  to  anti-^larery  members  of  ihftt 
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Blaine,  James  Gillespie,  was  boru  la  Washington 
Couutv,  Poiiiisjflvaniu,  January  31,  1830.  IIo  was  in 
early  life  a  jourualifit.  From  1803  to  1S75  he  was  in 
Congress,  being  Sjveakcr  during  the  lafit  dx  years;  from 
1876  to  1881  he  was  United  States  Senator;  in  1881  be 
became  Soorotary  of  State  under  Garfield;  soon  after 
Garfield's  death  lie  resigned  his  position.  He  is  a  Re- 
publican. In  1S76  and  ISHQ  be  was  a  prominent  candi- 
date for  the  presidential  nomination  of  his  party;  in  1884 
he  was  noniwiuted  but  defeated  by  a  sniuU  majority, 
owing  to  the  defection  of  a  part  of  tlio  Ro[)nblican  party. 
(*SVe  Independenis.)  In  1888  he  wrote  a  letter  saying 
that  his  name  would  not  bo  presented  to  the  convention. 
Bland  Silver  Bill.  {See  Silva-  BUL  Thr.) 
Blockade  is  tlie  preveutiou  of  neutral  commerce  with 
an  enemy's  coasts  orpoits.  It  is  a  measure  well  recog- 
nized in  international  law  aa  jubtLfied  by  tho  uucessitieB 
of  war.  Certain  ports  or  portioiiH  of  couat  may  be  block- 
aded, or  the  blockade  may  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  ene- 
my's dominions  bordering  on  the  Bea.  One  sido  of  a 
river  may  be  blockaded  while  the  other  remains  free.  It 
is  now  well  settled  that  in  order  to  render  a  neutral  ves- 
sel liable  to  tlie  penally  for  trying  to  evade  or  *'nin"  a 
blockade  the  latter  must  bo  effective  and  due  notice  must 
be  given  of  it.  A  cabinet  or  paper  blockade  is  ono  that 
is  merely  announced  or  ordered,  but  which  is  not  or  can- 
not be  enforced.  Such  are  not  recognixed  us  effective. 
The  blockading  nation  must  maintain  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  veBsels  to  at  least  render  an  attempt  to  \vu\  tho 
blockade  hazardous.  Tho  notice  may  be  actual,  by  in- 
forming vessels  individually  as  they  a2>proach  a  block- 
aded coast  or  by  calling  on  thcra  to  leave  blockaded 
waters,  or  it  may  be  constructive,  by  giving  diplomatic 
notice  to  neutral  governments.  A  neutral  vessel  is 
equally  liable  to  seizure  whether  seeking  access  to  or  de- 
parture from  a  blockaded  region.  The  penalty  is  con- 
tiecation  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  cargo  also,  if  it  appears 
that  the  latter  was  the  object  of  the  attempted  evasion 
of  the  blockade.  Ncutrnl  war  ships  are  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  blockaded  port  aa  a  matter  of  comity. 
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and  voBsels  in  clangor  from  stress  of  weather  may  seek 
yliylter  ill  such  harbor  if  there  be  no  other  reluge.  A 
blockado,  M'ho»i  tcrmiDatfil,  is  stiiil  to  ba  raised,  ami  due 
notice  of  this  fiujt  abouhl  be  givcu  to  nentral  govem- 
moTit.'^. 

I :  BIockade-Runner.^A  term  applied  to  a  vessel  that 

t  endt'uvora  to  evade  the  blockade  of  a  coast  or  harborl 

\  During  the  Civil  War  many  vessels  succeeded  in  running 

the  Union  blockade  of  the  Sonthern  harbors  and  coasts, 
carrying   cotton  from   the   Confederates  and   bringing 
'  food  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  to  them. 

Bloody  Bill.     (.SV/?  /(j;v«  BUL) 

Bloody  Shirt. — Since  the  Civil  War,  politicians  of 
the  liepnhiican  party  havo  from  titno  to  time  attempted 
to  draw  votes  and  gain  partisan  advantages  by  appeals 
to  tho  passions  raised  by  that  stmggle.  The  pnrase, 
**  bloody  shirt,"  id  oniployed  in  reference  to  the  now 
dead  issues  involved  in  that  struggle,  and  a  politician 
reviving  them  for  partisan  purposes  is  smd  to  "wave 
the  bloody  sliirt.'^ 

Bluebacks.— A  name  popularly  applied  to  the  Con- 
federate currency  by  reason  of  its  appearance,  and  to 
difitiiiguish  it  from  the  groeiibacks  of  the  North. 

Blue  Hen. — A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  State 
of  Delaware,  originating,  it  is  said,  in  a  remark  of  Cap- 
tain Caldwell,  of  the  I'irst  Delaware  regime       ^'^'^'^  -  ' 

fighting  cock  coidd  be  truly  game  whose  moiijct  » ^ 

a  blue  hen.  Tho  State  was  once  proud  of  its  famous 
blue  hoTi  breed  of  fighting  cocks. 

Blue  Laws  are  such  as  relate  to  matters  that  are  at 
proRi'nt  usually  left  to  the  private  conscience  of  indi' 
viduals.  Before  the  Revohitiou  the  statute  hooka  r' 
the  Colonies  were  full  of  lavs  enforcing  attendance  on 
church  worship,  forbidding  smoking  in  the  iniblic 
streets,  prohibiting  theatres,  and  tho  like.  Some  of 
tho  States,  the  older  once  especially,  still  retain  law3 
forbidding  blasphemy  and  regulating  M'ork  and  travel 
on  Sundays.  Connecticut  hjis  aef|uired  unpleasant 
notoriety  in  this  respect.  Such  Blue  Laws  as  still 
remain  unrepealed  in  the  various  States  are  seldom  ea* 
forced  at  the  present  time. 
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Blue-Light  Federalists.— This  term  was  applied 

^    tlio  Federalist  oppoiientd  of  the  "war  of  1812.     The 

^'•bor  of  Kew  London  was  at  tliat  time  blockaded  by 

^"o  British.     Two  frigates,  with  Decjitur  in  comtDand, 

"'C5x*e  in  the  harbor,  and  several  attempts  on  their  part 

'**     ^et  to  sea  at  night  failed.     Decatur  maintained  that 

'^'^      each  occasion  blue  lights  had  been  burned  at  the 

'"^^^^kuth  of  the  harbor  as  signals  to  the  British  fleet.     It 

^*^«  cliarged    that    tiiese   signnla   had    been   given   by 

^  ^^<leralist^^  opposed  to  the  war — hence  the  name. 

%lue  Lodges. — A  name  ap])lied  to  societies  organ- 
^^4  in  Missouri,  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
^^■^iska  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  **  possession  of 
^^iinaaa  on  KVialf  of  slavery.'* 

,  Blue  Nose. — A  name  colloquially  given  to  an  in- 
*^^bitant  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Bometimcs  extended  to 
^ppiy  to  any  (Jauadian. 

Bolters. — To  bolt  means  to  spring  out  suddenly,  and 
'Vn  politif-al  parlance  it  nieang  to  leave  a  political  party 
^hen  it  is  no  longer  deemed  safe  or  to  one'a  interest  to 

Ii'emain  with  it.  Those  that  leave  a  party  undt>r  these 
circumstances  are  called  bolters.  A  bolt  is  usually  only 
a  temporary  deiention.  the  bolters  gene]*ally  being  the 
adherents  of  some  man  who  aspires  to  nomination  for 
oflice,  and  whose  desire  is  not  gratifierl.  It  is  quite  com- 
TT>f>ufoiT  '^.r^etermined  minoi'ity  to  threaten  to  bolt  a  con- 
T.I..  ..;-A*-^'**^8  its  desires  are  humored. 

Boodle   was   originally  a  vulgarism  for  money,  and 

more  particularly  for  booty;  a  plirase  used  in  bar-rooms 

and  at  the  Ktreet  corners.     Gradually  some  of  the  more 

•idgar  and  Rensatioual  nt!wspapera  begun  to  make  use  of 

ri^^n  their  articles  dealing  with  the  classes  tliat  weretliem- 
■elvcsin  the  habit  of  citqthiyingthe  term.  ArnongthcBe, 
the  majority  of  the  Aldermen  of  New  York  City  were  at 
that  time  numbered,  and  the  bribes  that  these  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  habit  of  receiving  were  referred  to 
under  that  name.  The  charges  of  bribery  were  brought 
prominently  forward  by  the  investigation  in  18Sti  ijy  a 
committee  of  tlie  Assembly  into  the  circamstances  at- 
tending the  grant  by  tbe  Alderuieu  iu  the  previous  year 
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of  a  cl]ftrter  for  a  street  railroad  on  Broadway  -n  that 
city.  Jacob  Sharp,  a  man  largely  interested  in  Xew 
York  Btrcut  niilromlfi,  was  pojjularly  thought  to  liave 
bribed  the  Aldermen  to  grant  the  franchise.  Much  in- 
terest in  the  investigation  was  manifested  by  the  public, 
and  the  torma  boodle  and  boodlers  were  continually  need 
by  the  newspapers.  The  general  use  into  which  the 
term  wjw  tluia  brought  added  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  con- 
cise term,  tended  to  purge  it  of  its  vulgar  associations 
uiid  to  give  it  Btaudiiig  m  the  vocabulary  of  the  day. 
The  term  boodlor  is  now  universally  applied  to  bribe- 
takers, more  particularly  to  those  connected  with  muni- 
cipal governniontB,  and  most  accurately  to  bribed  Alder- 
men. The  New  York  boodlers  were  indicted  on  the 
Btrcugtli  of  the  revelations  made  by  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittoo.  Of  twenty-four  members  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men two  were  not  bribed,  as  is  proved  by  their  voting 
against  the  franchise;  two  are  dead;  fr)ur  have  fled  to 
foreign  countries;  three  have  turned  informers;  one  is 
insane;  three  Jiavo  boon  convicted  and  are  in  Sing  Sing 
Prison;  in  the  case  of  one  the  jury  disagreed  on  the  first 
trial  and  he  has  not  yet  been  retried;  while  eight  are 
under  indictment,  but  have  not  yet  been  tried.  Jacob 
iSharp  was  indicted  for  bribing  tliu  Aldermen;  he  was 
tried,  convictnd  and  imprisoned  in  the  County  Juil  pond- 
ing an  apfical.  The  Court  of  Appeals  granted  a  new 
trial  on  tfic  strength  of  erroi'fi  in  l\m  furmer,  and  Sharp 
wfnfc  at  large  on  bail,  and  dieil  pending  a  now  trial. 

Border  Ruffians.^A  name  applied  to  Missourians 
that  ^al)Out  185-i)  tnailo  a  practice  of  crossing  into  Kansas 
to  drive  nut  the  Free-State  settlers,  or^to  carry  tlie  elec- 
tions. They  lonk  no  trouble  to  conceal  their  illegal 
voting;  in  one  caMi  604  votes  were  cast,  of  winch  bud 
twenty  were  legal.  This  ia  but  a  sample.  Encounters 
between  thcTu  ix\\<\  the  Free-State  settlers  were  frequent. 

Border  States. — Those  of  the  Slave-Statea.  adjoin- 
ing the  Free-States,  were  eo  called;  namely:  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  allhougli 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  aiid  Arkansas  were  sometime^ 
included  uuder  that  name.    Their  neai-ue^td  to  the  Free- 
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States  caused  frequent  attempts  on  the  part  of  filavos  to 
escape  and  from  thorn  came  tlio  most  bitter  compkints 
about  the  iiou-execution  of  fugitive  elavo  !aw8.  They 
objected  to  making  elaveiy  an  iiisup,  and  political  parties 
that  Btrovo  to  remain  neutral  on  that  subject,  as  the 
American  and  Constitutional  Union  partieH,  had  their 
support.  During  the  Eebellionj  Virginia  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Border  States  proper  that  fci*ceded. 

Border  War. — A  name  applied  to  the  hostilities  that 
took  place  between  the  Free-State  emigiants  to  Kansas 
and  the  slave-holders  from  Mfssourtj  T^'lieu,  in  1S54,  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  left  tlie  question  of  slavery  in  that 
Territory  to  be  settled  by  the  inliabitaiits.  Bloody  en- 
counters were  frequent  and  several  i)itched  battles  were 
fought. 

Boss,     (fe  Political  Boss,) 

Boss  Rule  is  the  absolute  control  of  a  political 
organization  by  one  leader  or  a  small  set  of  leaders. 

Bounties.     {See  Subsidies.) 

Bounty  Jumping. — During  the  Civil  War  sums  of 
money  were  at  times  offered  by  the  authorities  as  an  in- 
ducement to  volunteers  for  the  army  and  navy.  A  per- 
son who  received  this  money  and  then  fuilrd  to  serve  as 
he  had  promised,  was  said  to  be  a  *'- bounty-jumper." 

Bourbons.^Tht3  house  of  Bourbon  ia  the  family  of 
kings  that  ruled  1^'ance  for  over  two  hundred  years, 
from  1589  to  the  time  of  French  rpyolution,  1791.  One 
of  their  characteristics  was  an  obstinate  refusal  to  keep 
pace  with  events.  Experience  taught  them  nothing. 
This  trait  in  their  character  has  caused  their  name  to  bo 
ap])lied  (in  American  political  parlance)  to  any  states- 
man or  politician  that  clings  to  dead  issues  and  refuses 
to  accommodate  himself  to  changes. 

Boys,  The. — This  name  is  applied  to  the  profes- 
sional politicians  peculiarly  common  in  '■ities^  to  if  hom 
politics  is  a  business  out  of  which  (though  seldom  holding 
office  themselves)  they  make  a  living.  By  tlieni  principally 
is  the  politics  of  cities  prostituted^  and  their  efforts  to 
retain  control  of  political  matters  are  frequently  euc- 
ceegful  even  in  the  face  of  organized  ^ppoaitiouj  princi- 
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pally  becanBC  they  rally  in  defense  of  their  livelihood, 
while  honest  citizens,  though  vitally  affected,  do  not 
have  their  own  interest  in  the  matter  brought  home  to 
them  with  the  same  force,  and  are  consequently  less 
active  and  leas  energetic.  Moreover,  the  local  orgauizsi- 
tion  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  these  politic^il 
**  workers/'  as  thev  are  called,  and  even  reputable  party 
members,  though  Icnowing  its  conniption,  recognize  its 
eflicieucy  in  gaining  votes,  and  while  tliey  would  not  per- 
sonally resort  to  the  means  employed,  they  will  yet  in- 
directly give  it  their  support.  The  organiz^ation  when 
in  tlie  hands  of  professional  politicians  of  the  above 
type  is  known  as  *•  the  Machine/* 

Brave.     (5<r  Tamamnt/). 

Breckenridge,  John  Cabell,  was  born  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  January  21,  1835,  and  died  May  17, 
1875.  lie  was  Vice-President  of  the  United  Status 
from  1857  to  1861.  He  was  the  president.iiil  caiididHto 
of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1800. 
He  was  defeated,  but  was  ehoseu  to  the  United  iStates 
Hcnato.  During  the  extra  session  of  1861.  he  was  active 
in  the  Senate.  Then  he  went  over  to  the  Confederacy, 
ami  became  a  Major-General  in  its  service.  He  was 
expelled  from  the  Senate,  December,  18G1. 

Brigadiers,  Rebel.     (See  Rebel  Brifjndiers,) 

Broad  Construction.  {See  Construction  of  the 
CormiiMwn,) 

Broad  Seal  War  was  a  contraversyasto  the  election 
in  1838  of  representatives  to  CongrcEs  from  New  Jersey. 
Ill  that  State  up  to  1846  all  the  representatives  of  the 
State,  six  in  number,  were  elected  on  a  general  ticket. 
In  1838  there  was  a  Dt-mocratic  majority  of  about  one 
hundred  votea  in  57,000.  Owingto  certain  irregularities, 
tlio  State  Board  of  Canvassers  gave  the  certificates  under 
the  bvoad  seal  of  the  State  to  the  Whig  candidates.  As 
the  House  without  New  Jersey's  members  stood  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  Whigs  to  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen Democrats,  success  in  this  controversy  meant  control 
of  the  House.  After  considerable  confusion  a  com- 
promise Speaker  was  elected  and  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers were  liually  seated. 
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Brooks,  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  is  known  only 
for  liis  brutal  attack  on  Senator  Charles  Sumner  on 
May  23, 1856.  Sumner  had  in  debate  criticised  Senator 
Butler,  Brooks'  uncle,  whereupon  Brooks,  backml  by 
two  other  Representatives,  attacKed  him  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  after  adjournment.  He  used  a  heavy  cane, 
knfjcking  him  sonselesa,  and  then  brutally  beating  him; 
it  was  several  years  before  Sumner  recovered  his  health. 
Brooka  waa  censured  by  the  House  and  resigned,  but  ho 
was  at  once  unanimously  re-elected.  Massachusetts  re- 
fused to  elect  any  one  in  Sumner's  place  and  the  post 
remained  vacant  for  several  years. 

Brother  Jonathan. — A  general  name  applied  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Its  origin  is  said  to  be  as 
follows:  General  Wasliington  found  soon  after  having 
taken  command  of  the  ContiuenLal  army  that  Jt  was 
Badly  in  need  of  many  articles.  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
the  elder,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Connecticut,  was  a 
friend  of  Washington  and  one  in  whose  judi^ment  Wash- 
ington had  great  confidence.  During  a  consultation  on 
the  state  of  Ihe  army,  Washington   euggosted  that  they  ] 

consult  "Brother  Jonathan/'  meaning  Trumbull,  This 
advice  was  foliowfd,  ajul  Trumbull  devised  the  means 
of  procuring  what  was  desired.  The  story  was  told  in 
the  army,  and  the  reply  to  a  demand  for  any  article  was  -. 

invariably  advice  to  ask  **  Brother  Jonathan.^"    The  ,t 

phrase  became  proverbial  and  has  lived  to  the  present  ' 

time.  \ 

Brown,  John,  was  born  in  Torrington,  Connecticut,  I 

May  9,  1800.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  descended 
from  Peter  Brown  who  had  come  over  in  the  Mayflower; 
his  ancestors  on  his  mother's  side  were  Dutch.  While 
John  was  still  young,  iiia  father  moved  to  Ohio.  John 
returned  to  New  England  and  began  to  study  for  tlie 
ministry,  but  his  eyes  failing,  he  waa  obliged  to  desist. 
He  then  returned  to  Ohio  where  he  married;  he  was  not 
yet  twenty-one  years  of  ago.  His  first  wife,  by  wVioui 
he  had  seven  children,  died  in  1832.  His  second  wife, 
who  bore  him  thirteen  childreUj  survived  liim.  He  did 
not  remain  long  iu  Ohio;  after  various  chungeij  of  resi- 
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dence  he  moved  to  Massachusetts  where  he  engaged  in 
the  wool  buBincss.  This  venture  ended  in  biiukrujptey. 
Gerrit  Smitli  g<ive  him  some  land  at  North  Elba,  Essex 
County,  New  York,  and  in  1849  Brown  moved  thither 
with  his  family,  lie  took  with  him  some  freed  negroes, 
but  they,  losing  heart  at  the  sterility  of  soil,  gave  up  in 
despair.  In  1S51  \m  returned  to  Ohio.  Four  of  his 
sons  had  moved  to  Kansas,  which  was  then  the  seat  of 
hat  tilavcry  uonLeutiuu,  and  finding  it  impossibie  to  get 
on  without  arms,  they  wrote  to  their  father  to  send  such 
as  they  needed.  Jahn  Brown,  moving  his  family  back 
to  North  Elba,  set  out  for  Kansas.  His  purpose  was  to 
free  shivea.  He  belonged  to  no  political  party,  "he 
followed  neither  Onrrison  nor  Seward;  .  .  ,  ,  but 
the  Golden  lUile  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 
He  plunged  into  the  fight  between  the  Free-State  and 
the  Slavery  men,  and  on  several  occasions  defeated  forces 
much  larger  than  his  own.  Among  his  notable  achieve- 
menta  wua  his  defense  of  Ossawatomic  against  a  force 
numbering  fifteen  times  his  own,  until  failing  ammuni- 
tion compellfd  him  Lo  retreat.  During  this  period  he 
freed  many  slaves,  one  of  his  exploits  arousing  such  ex- 
citement that  tlio  U-overnor  of  Missouri  offered  three 
thousand  dollars  for  his  arrest;  to  this  the  President 
added  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  In  January,  1859, 
he  started  East,  going  to  Canada,  where  he  and  his 
followers  effected  a  sort  of  organization.  For  the  next 
few  months  he  wu&  first  East  and  then  West,  aud  the 
30th  of  June  found  him  in  Maryland,  near  Ilai'per's 
Ferry.  Here  ho  and  his  companions  hired  a  farm  to 
which,  without  attracting  attention,  men  and  arms  were 
smuggled.  It  was  his  design  to  seize  the  National 
armory  at  Hai^per's  Ferry  in  which  over  100,000  stand  of 
arms  were  stored,  and  after  freeing  and  arming  what 
negroes  he  could,  to  take  to  the  mountains,  with  which 
as  a  base  he  hoped  to  repeat  his  Kansas  successes  in 
freeing  slaves.  Feurs  of  treachery  compelled  him  to 
hasten  his  plans,  aTid  on  Sunday  evening,  October  17th, 
the  armory  was  seized  by  Brown^  his  force  consisting  of 
twenty-two  men.      Telegraph  wjrca  were  cut,  traioi 
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■topped  and  over  sixty  prisoners  taken.  Instead  of  flee- 
ing to  the  mountains,  as  planned,  Brown  stood  his 
ground,  expecting,  it  is  said,  the  negroes  to  rise  in  his 
favor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  surrounded  by  over 
1,500  militia,  besides  some  marines  and  artillery,  and 
captured  after  a  desperate  fi^»t  in  whicli  he  was  severely 
wounded.  His  trial,  which  Brown  hiiueelf  pronounced 
fair,  resulted  in  his  heiug  condemned  to  death,  and  on 
the  3d  of  December  he  was  hung.  The  wliole  incident 
created  enormous  excitement  and  intensified  the  bitter- 
ness between  North  and  South. 

Brown's  Raid  on  Hai*per'6  Ferry.  {See  Brovm, 
Johji.) 

Buchanan,  James,  was  bom  in  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  April  23,  1791,  and  died  at  Wheatland, 
Pennsylvania,  June  1,  1868.  He  graduated  at  Dickin- 
son College,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  earliest 
political  career  was  as  a  Federalist,  but  about  18:;*t>  he 
joined  the  Democratic  party.  In  1814  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  from  1830  to  1830 
he  was  in  Congress.  In  1830  he  went  to  Russia  as  Min- 
ister, returning  in  1834,  when  he  entered  tlio  Senate, 
where  he  remained  until  1845,  From  1845  to  1849  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  under  Polk,  and  from  185!^  to 
1854  he  was  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  He  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  in  1850,  and  hu  was 
elected.  The  Dred  Scott  decision,  John  Brown's  raid 
and  other  events  conuected  with  slavery  and  leading  up 
to  the  Civil  War  marked  his  admiuiatration,  and  it  was 
due  to  his  lack  of  energy,  and  his  opinion  that  the  federal 

fovernment  could  not  interfere  to  keep  any  State  in  the 
Fnion  by  force,  that  the  natiou  woh  in  no  condition  to 
meet  the  crisis.  lie  retired  to  private  life  immediately 
on  leaving  the  jiresidency. 

Buck  and  Breck. — A  popular  name  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nominees  In  lS5t{j  James  Buchanan 
and  John  C  Breckenridge. 

Buckeyes. — The  buckeye  tree  (a  species  of  horse 
chestnut)  which  abounds  in  Ohio,  gave  its  name  to  that 
8tate  and  its  inhabitants. 
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Buckshot  War.— In  1838  the  defeated  Democratic 
candidiilo  t;f  u  tiuugressional  district  in  Penasylvania 
claimed  Wliig  frauds  in  the  North  Liberties  district  as 
iLo  cunao  of  \\m  defeat.  Thereupon  the  ten  Democratic 
return  jml^'os  tlirow  out  the  vote  of  that  district,  thus 
oloctirj|j[  thtrir  member.  The  seven  Whig  judges  met 
jLjHirL  from  tfio  Domocrata  and  gave  certificates  to  the 
Wliig  candidates  for  Congress,  and  also  to  the  ^"hig  can- 
didaicH  fur  Llio  Legislature,  although  these  latter  had 
cormidorod  themselves  fairly  defeated.  This  proceeding 
wuK  part  of  ft  scheme  to  elect  a  Whig  senator.  The 
Whip  cortificatcH  reached  the  Secretary  of  State  first, 
an*!  lui,  also  a  Whig,  declared  his  intention  of  recogniz- 
ing LIkhu  iijilil  di.st'fcdited  by  iiiveetigation.  The  House 
mot  !)ei.t'niber  4th  at  llarrieburg;  armed  partisans  of 
both  Hides  were  in  to\vn;  two  separate  organizations  of 
tho  llouflo  took  placGj  side  by  side,  amid  great  con- 
fufiion,  t3ov(iruor  Ritnerj  a  Whig,  declared  the  city  in 
tlio  hands  k\X  a  mob,  and  sought  the  aid  of  United  States 
troojtH  from  tlieir  commander^  and  then  from  President 
Van  Murnn.  in  both  cases  be  met  with  refusal.  After 
a  time.  Hcvoral  Whigs  acceded  to  tho  Democratic  House, 
which  hail  sufHtocdei]  in  keeping  2:)ossession  of  the  cham- 
ber and  rrcordpi,  and  tho  latter  was  recognized  by  the 
Stato  Scnnlo,  when  the  other  Whigs  joined  them;  all 
but  Tlniddi'UH  Stovons,  who  did  not  attempt  to  join 
until  May,  1831),  The  House  then  declared  his  seat 
varaul,  and  ho  wfis  obliged  to  be  again  elected  beforo  he 
was  Ihuilly  admitted.  The  remark  of  a  Whig  member 
that  tho  mob  "  should  feel  bail  and  buckshot  before  the 
day  is  over/'  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  name. 

Bucktalls.     {^G^  Clintonians.) 

Bull  Run  Russell. — ^A  name  applied  to  William  H, 
Russell,  war  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  in  this 
country  in  ISOl-tJ:^,  in  consequence  of  his  overdraMU 
description  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  bia  predic- 
tions, based  on  the  result  of  that  battle,  that  the  South 
would  be  Hiicoewsful  in  lun-  attempt  at  secession. 

Bulwer- Clayton  Treaty.  {See  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty.) 
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Butftombe,  To  Speak  For,  is  to  talk  for  effect, 
political  or  otherwise.  The  phrase  originated  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  Missouri  Compromise,  when  Felix  Walker, 
the  representative  in  Congress  from  the  North  Carolina 
district  that  iEcluded  the  county  of  Buncombe,  insisted 
on  speaking,  aixd  when  begged  to  desist  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Housej  asserted  that  he  had  to  ''make  a 
speech  for  Buncombe." 

Bureaucracy.     {See  Civil  Service  Reform,) 

Burlingame^  Anson,  was  boni  in  New  York  in 
1820.  He  stu<]ied  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
after  graduating  from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  entered 
the  bar.  He  joined  the  Americitn  i>arty,  anJ  was  elected 
to  Congress,  soon  afterwards  attaching  hinieelf  to  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  representative  in  Congress 
from  1855  to  1861.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  Minister 
to  China,  where  he  remained  till  1807.  He  was  tlieu 
appointed  by  China  as  a  special  ambassjidor  to  negotiate 
treaties  for  that  nation.  He  performed  liis  duties  ad- 
mirably, and  conchuled  treaties?  with  (.ho  irnite4]  States, 
England,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland.  He 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1870. 

Burlingame  Treaty,  The,  was  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, July  28,  1868,  between  the  United  States  and 
China.  It  was  negotiated  for  the  latter  nation  by  Anson 
Burlingame  in  his  capacity  of  special  ambassador.  By 
it,  China  first  gave  her  adherence  to  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  Moreover,  joint  efforts  were  to  be  made 
against  the  cooley  trade;  liberty  of  conscieneo  and  wor- 
ship, and  rights  of  residence  and  travel,  as  accorded  to 
the  most  favored  nation,  were  guaranteed  to  Chinese  in 
America  and  Americans  in  China.  The  United  States 
disclaimed  the  right  of  interference  with  internal  im- 
provcmenta  in  China. 

Burn  This  Letter. — This  was  the  concluding  sen- 
tence in  one  of  the  Mulligan  letters  (which  see).  It  was 
a  campaign  cry  of  the  opponents  of  James  G.  Blaine  in 
the  campaign  of  1884. 

Burr,  Aaron,  was  bom  at  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
February  Q,  1756,  amd  died  at  New  York,  September  14, 
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lH3fl  He  grail  uated  at  the  CoUcfre  of  Xew  Jereey, 
uii<t  Hervcil  in  the  Continental  annj  La  th«  Revolntion, 
nuK^hing  tlju  rank  of  coloneL  He  was  snbeequentlj*  ad- 
rniM.cd  to  the  har  and  moved  to  New  York  City.  In 
17'.il  liG  wttH  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
hiwi  a  ^(^niiiH  I'nr  prdjtical  organization,  andeoou  brought 
I)ii4  |)iirty,  tho  antUFedenilLBta,  into  a  state  of  efiicient 
iliHi'inliito.  Tlio  Federalists  called  him,  with  a  Bmall 
niiinlx^r  of  young  men  of  his  party  that  gathered  about 
liiiii^  Uie  Little  Band.  It  was  to  his  eSorta  that  the 
MmieeHS  of  hin  jiarty  in  the  presidential  contest  of  1800 
waH  dun.  Burr  was  elected  Vice-President,  serving 
from  IHOT  Ln  JS05.  In  1804  a  coalition  waa  arranged 
lintW(K!fi  Mu»  New  England  Federalists,  who  were  hope- 
loMH  iif  vicUiiy  in  tlic  Soatli,  and  Burrs  followers.  Aia 
part  of  Uiiiri  W!]iomn,  Burr  waa  first  nominated  for  Gov- 
erm)]*  a^nunst  tlio  canditlate  of  the  Clintons,  the  Living- 
hUuim  attd  Llie  Seliu^lcra,  the  great  Kew  York  families 
tliat  luLd  heeti  Hm>reme  iritliat  State.  Alexander  Hamil- 
toMH  iM-iwinal  ollorts  did  much  to  defeat  Burr;  the  cele- 
bniU'u  tUu?]  lietwtvn  the  two  followed,  ending,  as  is  well 
known,  in  Jlamilton'n  death.  Tliis  is  the  last  of  Burr 
in  jJolitii'H.  Mu  wns  subsequently  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  treuHon.  bawed  on  an  expedition  to  the  West,  the  de- 
«!)(»  of  wliiuli  was  wiid  to  be  theeatablishmeutof  another 
n'publi*!  wefit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  lie  waa  ac- 
(juiMcHl.  After  Ruveral  years  spent  abroad,  he  settled 
dnwii  r*»  IJii^  ]*ni.(Uico  of  law  in  New  York  City. 

Burr  Conspiracy. — In  consequence  of  Burrs  duel 
willi  Ihirnilluu,  in  wliieh  the  latter  met  liis  death,  Burr 
wax  indirtod  in  Mew  York  and  New  Jersey  for  murder. 
I  In  wiMit  WcMt  and  made  an  extensive  tour,  in  tho  course 
of  whit^b  be  nuule  preparations  for  a  gigantic  but  myste- 
rious scheme.  The  real  object  of  thia  is  unknown.  It 
waa  oitlier  to  separate  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  the 
rest  of  the  Union  and  erect  it  into  a  new  nation,  or  to 
conquer  Mexico.  !n  1806  be  gathered  a  number  of 
reckless  persons  about  ]iim  and  started  for  the  region  of 
Texas,  ostensibly  on  a  colonizing  expedition.  President 
Je:ffer8on  issued  a  proclamation  warning  citizens  against 
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joining  the  expedition.  Burr  was  arrested  bv  Jefferson's 
orders,  Ijrouglit  back  to  Virginia,  and  indicted  there  by 
a  United  States  Grand  Jury  for  treason  and  for  a  niis- 
demeanor.  based  on  bis  course  in  levying  war  within  this 
eonntry  on  a  friendly  nation,  but  it  was  hoped  that  Burr 
could  also  be  shown  to  have  \mi  treasonable  designs 
against  the  unity  of  this  country,  lie  was  acquitted  of 
treason  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  on  the  failure  of  the 
evidence  required  by  Article  3,  section  3,  clause  1  of  the 
Constitution;  he  wiis  also  acquitted  of  misdemeiinor. 
He  was  bound  over  to  present  himself  for  trial  in  Ohio, 
but  the  matter  was  pressed  no  further.  One  of  Burr's 
dupes  in  this  schenio  was  Harman  Blennerhasset,  who 
was  also  arrested,  but  who  was  discharged  after  Burr's 
acquittal. 

Burrites.     (iSVi?  CUnfoniansA 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  was  born  at  Deerfield,  New 
llampshire.  November  5,  1818.  lie  graduated  at  Wa- 
terviUe  College  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1863 
he  was'  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.,  and  in  1859  to 
the  State  Senate.  Before  18G0  no  was  a  Demotirat.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  as  brigadier  and  major-general. 
lie  then  figured  in  Congress  as  a  Kepublican  from  1807 
to  1875  and  from  1877  to  1879,  representing  Massa- 
cbnsetts.  In  1878  and  1879  he  ran  for  Governor  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Greonijack  party.  In  188^4  ho  was 
elected  Governor  as  the  Democratic  nominee.  In  1884 
he  was  the  presidentinl  caiiclidatB  of  both  the  Greenback- 
Labor  and  Anti-Monopaly  piirties.  He  received  about 
133,000  popular  and  no  electoral  votes.  Ho  was  one 
of  the  managers  on  (he  part  of  tho  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  impeachment  of  President  Andrew  Johnson. 

By  the  Eternal. — Tiiis,  the  favorite  uatli  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  has  become  historic. 

Cabinet. — Tbianame  is  applied  to  tho  heads  of  the 
seven  executive  departments  m  their  capacity  of  advisers 
of  the  President.  The  term  itself  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution,  nor  was  the  Cabinet,  aa  at  present  con- 
stituted, contemplated  by  that  instrnment.  Tbo  Con- 
stitntion.  Article  2,  section  2,  authorizes  the  President 
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to  "require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any 
subject  relating  to  tho  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
and  Washington  on  several  occasions  called  for  such 
opinions.  Bnt  the  nature  of  the  Cabinet  underwent  a 
gradual  change,  and  it  is  now  an  advisory  hoard  with 
which  the  President  has  consultations  at  regular  inter- 
vals on  the  affairs  of  tho  nation.  Washington  inaugu- 
rated this  change,  consulting  the  members  on  matters 
foreign  to  their  immediate  departments  on  several  occa- 
sions. Moreover,  from  being  merely  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  its  members  have  come  to  be 
recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  the  executive  branch 
and  in  certain  contingencies  the  ofhce  of  President  de- 
volves upon  one  of  their  number.  (See  Presidvniial Sue* 
c€ssion.)  Tlio  plan  has  frequently  been  broached  of 
giving  to  tho  members  of  t]]0  Oabiuet  seats  in  one  of  tho 
Houses  of  Congress,  either  with  or  without  a  vote,  in 
order  that  the  demands  for  legislation  or  appropriations 
on  the  part  of  the  Esecutii^e  may  be  more  easily  ex- 
plained and  urged,  and  that  information  demanded  by 
Congress  may  bo  more  easily  obtained.  In  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Confederate  States  authority  was  granted 
to  Congress  to  give  a  seat  in  either  Hou8e,witli  the  right 
of  debate  in  any  measure  relating  to  his  de2)artmeut,  to 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Cahiuut  as  origin- 
ally constituted  consisted  of  but  four  members,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  tlie  Attorney-General.  Since  then  there 
have  becTi  added  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  of  the 
Interior  and  tho  PoBtmaster-General,  who  are  ouly  by 
custom  members  of  the  Cabinet,  The  salary  of  every 
Cabinet  oRicor  is  ^^8,000  per  annum. 

Cabinet  Blockade.    (See  Bhchade.) 

Cscsar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I.  his  Crom- 
wellj  and  George  III.  —  may  profit  by  their 
examples.  If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most 
of  it. — Patrick  Henry  introduued  into  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia  a  resolution  denying  the  right  of  the  King  of 
England  to  tax  tho  American  Colonies.    This  resolutioa 
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was  callod  forth  by  the  Stamp  Act  of  1763.  In  the 
course  of  debate  he  spoke  as  above.  At  the  words, 
**and  George  III.,^^  he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
"Treason!  Treason!*'  and,  waiting  for  the  cnea  to  sub- 
side, he  linished  as  above. 

Calhoun,  John  Caldwell^  was  bom  in  the  AW>e- 
ville  District,  South  Carolina,  March  18,  1782,  and  died 
in  Wttshington,  March  131,  1850,  lie  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  graduate  of  Yale.  IIo  waa  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  1811  to  1817;  then  he  became  Secretary  of 
War.  From  1825  to  1831  iie  was  Vice-PrG«i(lent.  In 
1831  he  resigned  for  the  puii}0se  of  becoming  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  debate 
then  raging  in  the  .Senate.  (See  Foot's  Resolution.) 
The  intensity  of  the  excitement  in  South  Ciiroliua  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  tJmt  medalR  were  struck  in  his 
honor  bearing  the  inscription,  *'^  First  President  of  the 
Southern  Coiifederacj/^  From  1843  to  1845  he  was 
Secretary  of  State.  In  the  latter  year  he  again  became 
Senator.  lu  politics  he  was  a  Donioerat,  although  for  a 
short  time  alfied  with  the  Whigs  at  the  time  of  their 
first  organization,  but  above  all  party  ties  he  was  a  firm 
and  cousistent  upholder  of  the  doetrine  of  8tu.te  Sov- 
ereignty, lie  believed  the  Union  to  be  merely  a  number 
of  sovereign  and  separate  States  joined  by  au  alliance 
under  a  single  government.  He  considered  slavery  a 
righteous  and  beneficent  institution,  and  considered  it 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect  and  uphold  it  in  the 
Territories. 

Calico  Foster. — A  name  given  to  Charles  Foster, 
of  Ohio  (Governor  1880  to  1884)^  in  allusion  to  his 
having  kept  a  dry-goods  store  in  earlier  life 

California. — During  the  Mexican  War»  California 
was  conquered  by  our  troops  (see  Annexalions  IV.)  and 
a  provisional  military  government  formed,  which  con- 
tinued in  existence  after  the  peace  of  1848  till  the 
admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  September  9, 
1850.  The  capital  is  Sacramento.  The  population  in 
1880  was  8t)4,Gi)4,  and  is  esstimated  at  1,100,000  in  1888. 
California  sends  six  members  to  the  House  of  T^Qpre- 
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RentiLtives  and  has  eight  electoral  rotes.  In  national 
politics  California  is  generally  considered  a  Republican 
State.  Its  electoral  vote  was  cast  for  the  Republican 
oandiclato  for  President  between  1860  and  1884,  except 
iu  18K0,  whRU  all  bat  one  of  the  Democratic  olectora 
w<!ro  chosen  by  a  small  majority,-  The  derivation  of  its 
name  iH  unc<jrUun,  but  is  supposed  by  Eome  to  come 
frrnri  the  S]>anish  and  to  mean  '*hot  furnace."  Pojjn- 
liuly  it  is  known  as  the  Golden  State,  in  allusion  to  the 
liir^o  deposits  of  gold  found  in  its  soil.  (See  Governors; 
Lvfiislalures.) 

Canadian  RebelHon.^Tn  1837  an  insurrection  took 
phico  in  Canada,  many  of  the  inliabitanta  being  dis- 
Batisfied  with  goveninientul  methods.  The  rebellion 
was  completely  crushed  in  about  a  year.  It  is  of  in- 
terest in  our  history  becanso  it  threatened  to  cause 
iutunuitionul  complications  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Many  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
litr^i.'ly  tlioso  of  Irish  extraction.,  sympathized  with  the 
('(inadiana  viwH  sought  to  aid  them.  In  spile  of  the  fact 
tliul,  our  governmeut  declared  its  strict  neutrality.,  about 
700  Tiien,  cliieiiy  from  New  York  Sfate,  under  the  lead 
of  Maokenzio,  one  of  tho  leaders  of  the  Canadian  re- 
Vitlt,  seiztui  and  fortified  l^avy  Island,  situated  in  the 
Niagara  River  and  within  British  juris  iiction.  They 
made  tliis  a  base  of  operations  fur  raids  on  the  Canadian 
shore  until  they  were  forced  to  evacuate  by  a  battery  of 
guns  on  tho  Canadian  side.  Tho  steamer  Caroline, 
which  thoy  had  made  use  of,  was  seized  by  the  Canadian 
militia  at  a  wharf  on  the  American  side  of  the  river, 
and  Kont,  on  fire,  over  Niagara  Falls.  {See  Mr^L&od  Case.) 
Otir  government  sent  General  Scott  with  a  force  of 
Boliiiera  to  ]trevBut  infrr^otiona  of  our  neutral  position. 

Canal  Ring. — In  1874  iSamuel  J,  Tilden  .was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Tie  had  been 
prortiiiient  iu  tho  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  King  in  New 
York  City,  and  his  siispiciona  had  been  directed  against 
the  ntana^^ement  of  the  State  canals.  His  first  annual 
message  to  tho  Legislature  called  attention  to  the  sys- 
tem of  canal  repairs.     This  subject  had  been  under  in- 
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▼estigation  Bome  five  years  earlier,  but  nothing  had  com« 
of  it.  TiUleu  had  made  e?;teusive  inquiries  and  was  able 
to  present  facta  to  the  Legislature  showing  that  vast 
sums  hud  been  fraudulently  expended  and  witsted  on  the 
work  of  repairs.  Ostensibly,  contracts  for  this  work  were 
given  out  to  the  lowest  bidder;  but  these  lowest  bidders 
BO  arranged  their  bids  that  while  some  ma^^rials  were 
contract^  for  at  ridiculously  low  figures,  others  were 
put  in  at  monstrously  high  prices;  the  contracts  were 
then,  by  collusion  with  the  authorities,  altered  so  as  to 
require  much  of  the  expensive  and  little  or  none  of  the 
cheap  material,  this  altered  contract  being  by  the  con- 
spirators not  regarded  as  a  now  one  (which  it  was,  in 
fact),  and,  therefore,  not  again  offered  subject  to  com- 
petition. In  liis  message  the  Governor  showed  that  on 
ten  contracts,  ostensibly  let  for  about  $-125,000,  there 
had  been  paid  about  $1,500,000.  lie  pointed  out  that 
while  the  books  had  sliown  an  apparent  surplus  of  canal 
revenues  over  expenditures  of  about  f5,HOO,00t)  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  there  had  act itally  been  a  deficiency 
of  $5,100,000.  His  vigorous  measures  succeeded  in 
breaking  np  the  Hiug  and  lead  to  the  passage  of  laws 
securiug  the  8ta,te  from  that  quarter  in  tno  future. 

Canal  Scrip  Fraud. — In  1839  the  Cunsd  Trustees 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  issued  about  $390,000  of  Cuaal 
Scrip,  payable  in  ninety  days.  This  had  practically  ail 
been  presented  for  redemption  before  1843,  but,  as  sub- 
sequently  appeared,  the  certificates  had  simply  been  laid 
away  and  not  canceled.  In  1859  some  of  the  scrip  ai>- 
peared  in  circulation,  and  a  legislative  inquiry  revealed 
the  fact  that  $223,182.66  of  these  redeemed  but  uncan- 
celed certificates  biid  been  re-issued  by  Governor  Joel  A. 
.Matteson.  As  soon  as  his  name  was  connected  witli  the 
matter,  Slatteson  oflered  to  make  good  any  loss  to  the 
State,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  that  ho  had 
acquired  the  scrip  by  investment.  The  legislative  com- 
mittee was  not  disposed  to  press  the  matter,  and  altlioiiffh 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Sangamon  County  had  voted  to  indict 
him,  the  vote  was  reconsidered  and  the  matter  dropped. 
The  State  was  reimbursed  for  all  but  a  small  part  of  its 
lose. 
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Capital  of  the  United  States. — The  first  national 
capital  was  .New  York  City.  The  agriouknral  members 
<»f  Congresa  desired  a  change,  because  they  feared  the 
influeiK^o  of  surronndiug  commercial  interests  on  legis- 
tioii,  IMiiludolpliiii  was  objected  to  by  the  Southern  mem- 
bnrs,  huniiiiKo  tlio  Quakers  were  urging  the  abolition  of 
nhivorv.  A  compromise  was  finally  made  by  which  the 
c!ii|tiUil  \s\\A  to  bo  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and  after 
tlial.,  a  iliatrict  ceded  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the 
Nati(Hial  (Invcniinent.  Accordingly  the  seat  of  govem- 
mtuit  wan  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1790.  In  the 
mcantinio  Maryland,  iu  1788,  and  Virginia,  in  1789,  had 
ooded  n  dlstri^^t  Loii  miles  square  lying  on  both  sides  of 
tlio  Potomac,  which  was  first  known  as  the  Federal  City 
and  afU^rward,  In  1701,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Terri- 
tory t)C  Colnmhia.  tlio  city  beiii^c^  known  as  the  City  of 
WaHlii]igLoH.  On  November  17,  1800^  the  Grovernment 
wan  nnnoviid  to  WashiiigtoJi,  where  it  has  since  remained. 
Tlio  city  at  that  time  was  a  curious  combination  of  huts 
and  lijilf-linirtiied  buildings  (tf  greater  protensioQj  with  a 
imall  popiilalicii.     («SVti  District  of  Colmnhia.) 

CarlislCf  John  Griffin,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  Sep- 
tomhnr  5,  lK;ir>.  Ho  is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He 
florvtMi  ii»  tlio  State  Legislature,  both  in  the  House  and 
tho  St'iiate,  from  lS5i)  to  1861,  and  from  18(i9  to  1871. 
In  tlio  laLtiH'  year  ho  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Ilo  wa«  tiU'fti^d  to  the  Forty-liftli,  Forty-sixth,  Forty-* 
sovrnth,  Forty-eij^hth,  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  Con- 
gruHHOs.  the  last  time  after  a  contest.  In  1883  he  was 
clectiid  Speaker,  and  was  re-olected  to  that  office  in  the 
Fortv-ninih  and  Fiftieth  Congresses.     lie  is  a  Democrat. 

Carpet-Baggers. — A  name  given  by  tlio  Southern 
whituB  to  tho  Northern  whites  that,  after  the  Civil  War. 
cariie  Hoiitlj  and  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  Many 
hold   Kedoral  oiTicea  and  others  came  for  the  purpose  of 

Sualifying  for  elective  oftices  by  means  of  a  short  resi- 
ence.  Tho  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  few  of  them 
intended  to  settle  permanently,  but  carried  (it  was  said) 
their  effects  in  a  carpet-bag.  It  was  they  that  organized 
and  largely  controlled  the  negro  vote. 
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Cartel  is  an  agreement  between  belligerent  States 
relating  to  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  war,  as  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  declaring  certain  grooud 
neutral,  repressing  marauders,  carrying  ou  postal  com- 
munication, or  tlie  like.  A  cartel-ship  (sometimes 
simply  called  a  cartel)  is  one  used  in  exchanging  pris- 
oners or  carrying  communications  to  the  enemy.  Cartels 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  are  perhaps  the  most 
common.  These  are  usually  concluded  by  the  two 
governments,  but  generals  may  treat  with  each  other 
directly.  An  exchange  of  prisoners  is  beneficial  to  each 
side,  which  thereby  recovers  its  own  men  and  is  saved 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  guarding  and  feeding  its 
captives.  In  an  cxcliange,  the  Vank  of  the  prisoners  is 
taken  into  account,  and  so  far  as  possible,  man  is  ex- 
changed for  man  of  equal  rank. 

Cass,  Lewis,  was  born  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
October  9,  178;^,  and  died  at  Detroit,  June  17,  Ib^tK 
He  was  a  lawyer.  Dunng  the  War  of  1812  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-Genei'al;  from  1813  to  1831  he 
was  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory;  under  JacksoTi  he 
was  Secretary  of  War;  under  Buchanan,  Secretary  of 
State;  from  1845  to  1857  he  waa  United  States  Senator 
from  Michigan.  In  1848  lie  was  a  candidate  for  Pre-si- 
dent.     In  politics  ho  was  a  Democrat. 

Cast  an  Anchor  to  the  Windward. — This  phTase 
occurs  in  one  of  the  Mulligan  Letters  [which  see). 

Casus  Belli  is  a  Latin  phrase  meaning  a  reason  for 
war.  Nations  usually  seek  to  justify  a  war  by  announc- 
ing a  cause  for  it,  but  the  pretexts  are  various,  and 
international  law  has  not  yet  decided  which  shall  be 
considered  as  nuihcient  justifications. 

Caucus. — This  word  is  variously  derived,  but  it  is 
most  probably  a  corruption  of  the  word  caulkers,  a  term 
derisively  applied  to  those  that  attended  political  meet- 
ings in  Boston  at  the  time  of  ill-feeling  between  the 
citizens  and  the  British  troops  before  the  Bevolution. 
Laborci's  in  ship-yards  and  seafaring  men  are  Sixtd  to 
have  been  numerous  at  these  meetings,  henco  the  term. 
The  term  has  now  come  to  be  applied  to  any  political 
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meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  will  of 

the  majority  of  the  party  for  the  purpose  of  united 
action  in  the  face  of  opponents.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  the  government,  presidential  nominations  were  made 
by  a  caucus  of  the  CongreBsmen  of  a  party.  (jSee  Con- 
greti.swnnl  (fatftuis.)  In  18:i4  this  system  came  to  an 
end.  In  1828  nominations  were  made  hy  the  Legis- 
laturoa  of  the  States,  and  thereafter  by  the  present 
system  of  nominating  conventions.  A  legislative  Cau- 
cus IB  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  a  party 
(usually  the  imrty  in  the  majority)  for  the  purpose 
of  united  action  in  the  legislative  chamber.  Divis- 
ions in  the  party  while  in  tlie  latter  might  cause  the 
adoption  of  a  nicusuro  advocated  by  the  miiiorlty  of 
the  domiuiuit  party  with  whom  the  minority  party 
might  join.  Tho  legislative  cancua  began  to  make  its 
api)(3iirance  in  national  politics  about  the  year  1805.  It 
has  IrunsferrtHl  tho  contest  of  important  matters  from  the 
legishitive  hall  to  the  caucus  meeting,  and  has  perverted 
the  intiintiou  of  tho  Constitution  by  practically  placing 
the  oontrol  of  the  legislative  branch  into  the  hands  of 
tho  majority  of  the  majority,  which  may,  in  fact,  bo  a 
minority.  All  elections  held  by  legislative  bodies,  as  of 
the  iSpeuker  iu  the  llouse  of  Ilepreaentatives,  or  of  a 
United  States  Senator  in  a  State  Legislatui-e,  are  deter- 
mined in  that  manner,  the  election  in  the  legislative 
chamber  being  merely  the  formal  registering  of  the 
caucus  deciRiona. 

The  local  meetings  held  by  the  members  of  a  party 
for  tlu)  purpose  of  naming  local  candidates,  or  delegates 
to  larger  political  assemblies,  wei'e  formerly  called  cau- 
cuses, and  are  still  so  called  in  some  portions  of  the 
country.  Tho  name  of  Primary  Elections  is,  however, 
more  generally  applied  to  them,  and  under  that  head 
they  are  treated. 

Caucus^  The  Congressional. — In  the  llYst  three 
presidential  electiouH  tho  electors  were  untrammeled  by 
pledges,  except  such  as  may  have  been  given  by  indi- 
vidual members.  Iu  the  election  for  the  fourth  term 
la  1800  and  thereafter  through  the  election  of  1824,  the 
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electors  were  the  mere  piippets  of  the  Congressional 
CaucoB.  The  Congressional  Caucua  waa  a  caucus  of  tho 
members  of  Congresa  of  either  political  party,  and  hy  it 
were  determined  the  candidates  for  whom  tlio  eloctdra 
of  that  party  should  vote.  To  clear  theinselvca  of  tlu> 
charge  of  arrogating  to  themselves  powers  not  inleniiud 
to  be  exercised  b}'  them,  the  caucus  on  several  oooasian» 
declared  that  the  members  acted  **only  in  tlu'ir  indi- 
vidual character  aa  citizens."  In  1820  the  I{e])ublican 
cancQB  met  bat  took  no  action;  the  Federal  party  was 
all  but  dead.  In  1824  lees  than  one-fourth  of  the  niom- 
bere  attended  the  Republican  caucua,  and  in  this  year 
the  system  came  to  an  end.  At  the  next  election  tfio 
State  Legislatures  nominated  the  canditlatee,  and  in 
1832  the  present  system  of  nominating  conventionK 
composed  of  members  more  or  le38  directly  selected  by 
the  people  came  into  use. 

Censures  of  the  President  by  Congress. — Two 
resolutions  of  censure  on  the  President  have  been 
passed^  once  by  the  Senate  and  once  bv  tlie  iiouuej  on 
occasions  where  the  majority  passing  tnese  resolations 
was  not  safQciently  large  either  to  pass  measures  over 
the  President's  veto  or  to  impeach  htm.  The  first  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  March  28,  1834,  censurinjf  Presi- 
dent Jackson  for  a  violation  of  the  Constitulioii  and 
laws  in  the  removal  of  government  deposits  from  the 
United  States  Bank.  (See  Removal  of  Governrftenl  De- 
f09ii$,  d-c.)  The  President  protested  against  this 
FDaolation  as  a  charge  to  answer  which  no  opportunity 
opold  be  aflorded  hiou  The  Senate  refused  to  receive 
ftke  protest.  Finally,  January  16,  1837,  after  umnie- 
ccflB&il  attempts  lor  three  Tean  the  reeolntion  of  censure 
from  the  ymmal  at  the  Senate^  The 
was  in  a  icport  iron  the  committer  to 
viiieh  Prarideo*  Tjia'%  mrmmmnretmng  the  Tariff  BiU 
«f  1842  had  heca  rdetnL  The  report  cenetued  the 
far  iapraper  nee  of  the  veio.  Tyler  proteeied 
tha  m  Jaoboo  had  dosw  before  him,  bat  he  hed 
of  the  Senate  voted  agaiaat  the  reoepUoft 
'c  vratmt^  eod  in  enewicr  to  hk  ptotai^  the 
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House  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Senate  resolution  on  the 
former  occasion.  ^m 

Census.     (Ses  Population,)  ^^k 

Centralization.     {See   Construction  of  ihe   Coti^j^H 

tut  ion.)  ^1 

Center  of  Population. — The  following  table  gives 
approximately  the  center  of  popniatiou  of  the  United 
States  at  each  census,  showing  the  westward  tendency 
of  onr  national  development,  which  has  been  due  partly 
to  annexations  of  territory  and  partly  to  fresh  Bettlers: 

WKRtWARD 
TXABS.  A.FFROXTMATE  LOCATION.  MOWISNT. 

1790 23  miles  East  of  Baltimore 

iaD0....18  mile.- Westfif  lliiltimnro  41  mile«. 

1810.... 40  milea  West  ^o^th  west  of  Washington 90  miles. 

1330.... IC  miles  North  of  Woodstock 60  miles.       ^_ 

1B30....1&  rnlle^  \Vt'sttk>utliwei^t  of  Moorefield 80  iiilloa.      ^H 

IBIO  ...1(1  milnfiSoutlml'CltirkshurBr 65  miles.      ^H 

18iW....23  inll03HouthOH&t  of  I'urkoraburB ..65  rnilcs.      ^* 

1S0O....2O  mllpsSouthof  niflllTOtha...  SI  miles. 

1870.... 48  milcitrjittt  by  Nurth  of  Cinfinnati 4ii  mik-s. 

1880. . . .  B  milta  West  by  iJoutii  of  Ctociimatl M  mUes.      ^_ 

Channels,  Various,  In  Which  I  know  I  Can  b^B 
Useful.     {Sm  I  Do  Not  Fml  thai  I  Shall  Prove  a  Deud- 
Jieady  ff(\) 

Chase,  Salmon  Portland^  was  bom  at  Cornish, 
Now  Unnipdhirc,  Jauuar-y  1«^,  1808,  and  died  May  7, 
1873.  lie  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Ohiu.  Although  a  Democrat,  he  acted 
with  the  Liberty  party  and  the  Free-Soil  party.  From 
1840  to  1855  he  was  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio, 
being  elected  by  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and  Frce- 
Soilers.  From  1850  to  18C0  he  was  Governor  of  Ohio, 
being  ducted  as  a  Kepublican.  From  18G1  to  18^)4  he 
WJia  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  tiie  most  trying 
time  in  our  history.  From  1804  to  1873  he  was  Chief 
JusticHJ  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1808  his  refusal  to 
mould  the  expression  of  his  views  on  questions  connected 
Willi  the  suffrage  cost  him  the  presidential  nomination 
at  the  bunds  of  the  Democratic  partv. 

Checks  and  Balances. — This  p"hrase  refers  to  those 
features  of  our  svstcm  of  national  government  whereby 
each  branch  of  the  government  acLs  as  a  check  or  bal- 
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*"^ .  On  the  others  in  geenring  laws  desirod  by  the  people 
^  .  "*ti  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  and  in  secnriug 
^^^  proper  enforcement.  Thus  the  Senate  which,  by 
Ir^^Ti  of  the  longer  terms  of  iU  members,  and  their 


by  the  people 

the  ix>pular 


,.^^tion  by  the  State  Legislatures  and  not  b 
J^^ctly,  is  not  so  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
t.*^ixn8  and  prejudices  of  the  moment  as  the  Honse  of 
^^presentatives,  acts  as  a  check  on  attempts  at  hasty  or 
j^Oiagogic  action  by  the  latter.  The  House,  reflecting 
l^ore  immediately  the  popular  will,  is  a  check  on  legisla- 
*^>n  which  might  be  proposed  by  the  Senate  in  defiance* 
'^Jthe  principles  of  a  government  according  to  the  wishes 
^f  a  majority  of  the  people.  The  veto  power  of  the 
X?rcsident  is  a  check  on  hasty  or  improper  action  by 
C?ongreas,  but  cannot  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  for 
Vhich  there  is  an  overwhelming  demand,  as  shown  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  houses ;  and  should  the 
President  fail  to  execute  the  laws  or  otherwise  miscon- 
duct the  duties  of  his  office,  he  is  liable  to  impeachment. 
Lastly,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the 
final  arbiter  of  the  constitutionality  of  enacted  laws, 
wliich  cannot  be  enforced  should  it  decide  that  these 
violate  the  Constitution. 

Cheeseparing  is  a  word  used  to  characterize  the  kind 
of  national  economy  advocated  by  some  public  men  who 
would  effect  a  saving  in  places  where  justice  and  fore- 
sight demand  liberality,  while,  moreover,  the  amount  so 
saved  would  be  inaignifiuant-  Examplea  of  this  are 
opposition  to  stepsforincreasing  the  salaries  of -judges  in 
cities,  or  I'eductioue  of  the  salaries  of  foreign  ministers 
who  must  in  their  persons  represent  the  government. 

Cherokee  Case. — The  Indian  tribes  known  as  the 
"Creeks  "and  the  '*  Cherokoea'*  possessed  large  tracts 
of  land  in  what  are  now  the  States  of  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  the  territory  to  the  west  of  them.  From 
time  to  time  treaties  had  been  made  with  these  Indiana 
by  which  mach  of  this  land  had  been  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  Among  these  were  the  Hopewell  treaty 
of  1785,  and  the  llolaton  treaty  of  1791;  the  first  of 
these  instruments  had,  among  other  thiugiij  recognized 
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the  Cherokoea  as  a  nation  possessing  its  own  laws  and  all 
tho  other  ftttribntcR  of  uiitioiiaJity;  the  second  liad  guar- 
anteed to  them  ail  lands  not  thereby  ceded.  When 
Georgia  in  180:i  ceded  her  western  territory  to  the 
United  States,  tlie  latter  agreed  to  extinguish  Indian 
titloH  to  hindH  in  tlie  State  proper  as  soon  as  it  could 
pL'iiceably  and  reuiionably  bo  done,  hut  the  Cherokees 
could  not  ho  induced  to  snrrender  their  lands.  The 
State  ihereforu  claimed  the  right  to  extend  its  own  laws 
over  all  itis  territory^  and  passed  acts  depriving  the 
Clierokees  of  their  courts  and  other  nmcliiuery  of  govern- 
nient;  thope  were  followed  byacts  dividing  tho  Cherokee 
land  into  counties,  and  after  allotting  lOU  acres  to  each 
hoad  of  a  (Jherokoo  family,  providing  for  tho  distribution 
of  tho  remainder  by  lot  among  the  people  of  the  State. 
NotwitliHljinding  tho  treaties,  PreBident  Jackson  took  the 
ground  that  x\^  the  State  was  sovereign  the  United  States 
could  not  interfere.  The  question  now  came  up  before 
tho  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  following  way. 
A  Cherokee  named  Tassels  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
under  the  laws  of  Georgia,  for  killing  another  Indian  on 
the  Cherokee  lands.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
granted  a  writ  of  error  reqniringtho  State  to  ehow  cause 
why  tho  case  should  not  go  to  the  Cherokee  courts. 
This  writ  was  disregarded,  and  the  Indian  was  hung. 
There  the  matter  was  dropped.  Again,  two  niissionaries 
were  convicted  of  entering  the  Chen>kee  territory  with- 
out having  complied  with  certain  requirements  de^manded 
by  Georgia  onactmenta  regarding  these  lands.  Their 
caso  was  carried  to  the  United  States  Supremo  Court  on 
a  writ  of  error,  and  the  Judgment  of  tho  court  held  the 
provieions  of  our  Indian  treaties  as  paramount  to  the 
State  laws.  But  tho  decieion  was  never  enforced.  Jack- 
son is  reported  to  have  said  :  '*  Well,  John  Marshall  (the 
Chief  Justice^  luis  made  his  decision;  now  let  him  en- 
force it.''  The  Cherokee  case  is  important  aa  the  first 
instance  of  successful  nullification  of  United  States  laws 
by  a  State.  The  Indiana  were  finally  persuaded  to  move 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  by  1839  the  last  hftd  left 
the  State. 
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Jp^^ief  Justice  is  the  title  of  the  presiding  Justice  of 

renie 


^Mipi 


OH 


rt  of  the  United  States.     {St«  ,/«- 


1       *<*ry.)     His  salary  is  tlO,5(K)  per  annum.     The  fol- 

-   '^  ^  rig  is  a  h'st  of  the  persons  api>oiiitcd  as  Chief -^Justicoa 

^    ^^'iX  the  estahlishment  of  the  court,  some  of  whom, 

*^^Y^Ter.,  being  rejected  by  the  Senate,  or,  declining  the 

^  *^**it:ion,  never  served  in  the  office: 

-^  <*"!-»  »-^ 

*>    Jay,  of  New  Tork.  api>olntcd  by  Wa*hlnjrton,  Soiiromtjor  »«,  IT»; 
J«>v^*I^alffnod,  1T91. 

T^     (tiitlc<lKO,  of  South  Cnrf'lina,  appoint<Hl  by  Washington,  July  I, 
^V  \\\  "*"* ;  rGjeot«>d  by  tht-  Sfnaie.  UfccinlMT  \t\  1?W. 

^4  am  CueshlnKT,  of  MasRucb»H.r!s.  appnintiHl  by  U'Hshinjrlon,  Jnuuary 
Oil  T^^*5. 17*1 ;  deellnocl  proniotltai  irom  bis tuk^tcUtP  junliceshlp. 

Tl^^r  nilswortb.  of  Connecticut,  appointed  by  WiuthUig'tou,  March  4, 
~  »~^iJ6 ;  rraigTifvl,  181)0. 


'av*. 


^i  Jay,  of  Now  York,  appoinicU  by  John  Adams,  Doocmlwr  19, 1800; 


inlft,  appointed  by  John  Adatna,  January  II, 


OOilDGd. 

_  k  MariKhall.  of  Vir 
I^^^,^**)!:  died.  July  G,  it 

*^  ^T  llrooko  Tmiev,  of  Maryland,  appointed  by  Jaokson,  Maroh  \\ 
^n.«      ^  <'»'*\  <lk'd.  O.tubtrl:;,  18tH. 

^*«""rion  Portland  I'Imso,  of  Ohi(»,  nppciintc>d  by  Uuooln,  I>u(wint>er  fl, 
a^atM  :  died.  .May  7,  isra. 


j^^^Tge  k.willljjrn*.  of  Orojr"n,  apiK>lnt*Hl  bv  Oriiiit,  1873 


b  Cui«hinif,  of  Maewuohusmia,  iipiiolnted  by  Gr.tnt,  IHTB;  n_»|rc!twl 
^^riv.n  11.  Wnltf-,  of  Ohio,  appointed  l>y  ilruut 


rt^(H!tod. 
;  niJrntwl 
Intniuryiil,  1074;  dtiMl 


.  3lar«:li  ■:^\.  IMHH. 

'^Xvlu  W.  Fuller,  of  UUnoia,  appolntet]  by  Cleveland:  ctmflmod  July 
30.  1H88. 

^Chilian  and  Peruvian  Difficulties.  (iSV^  Pcrw- 
"^^nn  Gtutno   Troul/Ie>i.) 

Chinese  Must  Go. — A  cry  raised  by  the  inhabitants 
^t  thti  pHcilic  Slope,  espticially  the  laboring  men,  during 
^he  discussion  of  the  Chinese  question  (vmich  t<ee). 

Chinese  Question. — The  devalopmaut  of  our  Pa- 
wfic  Coast  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
created  a  demand  for  labor  which  exceeded  the  Riinjjly. 
Soon  Chinamen  began  to  cross  the  ocean  and  Bcttlc  on 
onr  western  coast.  The  means  ncccfidary  to  enable  them 
to  live  in  a  state  comfortable  to  theniHelveH  beinfr  nmall, 
they  df»on  underbid  white  laborers  and  suppknteil  them 
in  many  kinds  of  work.  An  outcry  was  raised  by  the 
white  population  against  permitting  this  competition, 
which  they  claimed  was  unfair.  I>>cal  legislation  at- 
tempted to  impede  the  coming  of  the  ChineBc,  but  the 
Tuited  States  Courts  decided  such  laws  invalid.  Tlien 
Congress  was  applied  to.  It  was  argued  that  the 
Chinese  lat>orerB — coolie«,  as  they  were  oallsd — would 
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drive  out  white  laborers  because  they  could  underbid 
white  labor;  that  tliey  couhl  do  this  because  they  could 
live  aud  bo  happy  on  a  j)ittiuK;e)  that  would  not  CTiable 
"white  workmen  to  live  in  decency.  It  was  said  that  the 
Chinese  were  an  inferior  race  in  morals  and  physique; 
that  80  far  from  being  desirous  of  assimilating  them- 
selves to  our  institutions,  they  were  inseparably  attached 
to  their  own  civilization  and  regarded  us  as  barbarians; 
that  they  did  not  inter-marry,  and  did  not  come  here 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  citizens  aud  residing 
pomnmontly  \n  this  country.  Those  wlio  insisted  that 
*'  the  Chineso  mnat  go,"  asserted  that  the  Chinese  came 
lioro  under  the  guidance  of  what  were  known  as  the 
Hix  t'oiiipiiJiics;  that  these  organizations  controlled  them 
absohitL'ly  in  trade,  in  labor,  and  politically:  that  they 
thiiH  formed  a  government  within  our  government^  and 
not  in  uiUKou  with  it.  As  a  consequence  of  these  argu- 
ments, it  wjiH  urged  that  the  govcrnmen  should  restrict 
(IhineHO  immigration  in  justice  to  white  laborers,  for  its 
ttwn  Hafety  ami  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  the  Chinese  were 
an  honest,  quiet,  industrious,  thrifty  aud  ingenious 
people;  that  their  peculiar  habits  and  customs  would 
gradually  disappear  in  this  country;  that  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  would  bo  increased  hj  the  employment  of 
cheaper  labor  as  it  would  by  using  labor-savi:!^  machin- 
ery, and  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  our  national 
policy  of  welcoming  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  to 
refuse  to  receive  the  Chinese  alone,  who  would  come 
into  harmony  with  our  institutions  as  speedily  as  many 
immigrants  from  Europe  who  were  freely  admitted'. 
Tlio  West  brought  such  strong  pressure  to  bear  on  Con- 
gress, that  in  February,  1879,  a  Dill  was  passed  limiting 
tlio  number  of  Chinese  passengers  that  could  be  brought 
to  this  country  in  a  single  vessel.  Hayes  vetoed  the 
bill  in  March  as  violating  treaty  stipulations,  and  the 
attempt  to  pass  it  over  the  veto  wiia  a  fuilure.  Soon 
afterward  a  commission  was  appointed  which  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  China  {ratified  by  the  Senate  in  May, 
1881),  giving  the  United  States  power  to  limit  or  sua- 
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pendy  but  not  to  pn^ibit  the  immigntiOD  or 
of  Chinese  laborers,  bnt  resenrmff  to  other  Chiiuun«n 
and  to  laborers  then  in  the  Unit«a  States  all  th«  priTi- 
leges  of  Bubjects  of  the  mo^  favprwi  nations.  In  1S83 
a  bill  waa  passed  prohibiting  Chinese  iinnugration.  This 
was  vetoed  by  Arthur  in  April  as  violating  the  treaty. 
The  hill  w&s  at  once  modified  and  again  passed,  and  this 
time  it  received  the  President 'd  approval  and  became  a 
law  on  May  6,  188*2.  Thia  bill  (aa  amended  Jnly  5, 
1884)  suspends  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  for 
ten  years,  requirea  that  other  Chinamen  visiting  thia 
country  shall  he  provided  vith  proper  certificates,  and 
prescribes  various  penalties  for  violations  of  its  provi- 
sions. Chinese  officers  on  diplomatic  business,  and 
their  servants,  are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  In  ISTO  there  were  63,254  Chinese  in  the  Uniieil 
States.  The  census  of  ISSO  showed  105,700;  of  theae 
Calif omla  had  75,1:;^*^,  and  most  of  the  remainder  were 
in  Oregon,  Kevada,  Idaho,  "Washington  Territory, 
^lontaua  and  Arizona. 

Cimarron. — The  northwestern  corner  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory is  reserved  for  pubKc  lauda  of  tho  United  tSUites. 
It  is  sometimes  called  ''  No  Man's  Land,"  bocauso  alniofit 
unsettled  and  belonging  to  no  private  individuals.  Re- 
cently, settlers  from  Kansas  and  Colorado  ha"e  removpd 
thither  and  taken  up  tlieir  abode  there.  They  have 
asked  that  the  region  be  made  into  a  Territory,  and  at 
no  great  distance  in  the  future  tho  public  land  strip  with 
a  portion  of  Indian  Territory  may  be  so  organized.  Thii 
name  propodcd  for  tlua  district  is  Cimiirrou. 

Cinclnnatus  of  the  West. — It  is  narrated  by  an  an- 
cient historian,  tliough  the  story  iadiseredited  by  modern 
ones,  that  onan  occasion  when  lloine  was  in  groat  danger 
and  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinmitua  had  been  made  dictator 
to  deliver  her  from  danger,  the  mowsagc  of  his  appoint- 
ment found  him  at  tiie  plow.  It  is  In  allu8ion  to  thi» 
that  William  Henry  Harrison  wa^  spoken  of  as  tho  **Cin- 
cinnatna  of  the  West"  when  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency  from  his  estate  on  the  Ohio  Kivcr.  Washington 
is  sometimes  called  the  "Second  Cincinnatus,"  because 
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ho  came  from  liis  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon  to  assume 
the  jneaidenov. 

Cipher  Dispatches. — The  presidential  election  cf 

1870  was  loiii^  tfoubtful;  the  change  of  a  single  electoral 
vut'O  wnvild  liavG  turned  the  result.  After  the  election  a 
nnnihor  of  cipher  dispatches  were  discorered  which,  on 
tniTiBhition,  proved  to  have  been  sent  by  persons  closely 
idoiitillcd  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  relating  to  corrupt 
ttgivcnicuU  for  the  puroluise  of  electoral  votes  in  Florida 
ami  Orii/^'on  far  the  Dcuiocratic  party.  The  allegations 
wero  investigated  by  a  congressional  committee,  which 
concluded  Unit  wliilc  uL  lea^t  oueof  the  Florida CanvaBs- 
in^  Jiuard  was  purchasable,  still,  that  Tildeu  was  not 
im|jliciited  in  any  attempts  to  purchase  him,  even  if 
tluiso  were  niada.  The  minority  report,  being  that  of 
thn  ilopiibliriui  niombera  of  the  investigating  committee, 
wHifilndi'd  thiit  tliu  cliiir;^cB  of  corruptibility  on  the  part 
of  inonibersof  ciiuvassiug  boards  were  "but  the  slanders 
of  foiltMl  suboruera  of  corruption."  They  ivgarded  the 
proofn  of  ultompted  corruption  as  conclusive,  and  did 
not  liMnilnto  to  indicatQ  their  belief  tliat  Tildeu  had 
knowled^^o  of  the  mutter.  In  a  card  dated  October  16, 
1878,  Tildeu  denied  in  most  emphatic  terms  all  connec- 
tion ^viLh  tlu)  nuitter.  (For  thG  settlement  of  the  election 
«qe  IClfvlortU  Commission.) 
"Circle,  The.  {>>ee  American  Kniyhta,) 
Circle  of  Honor.  {See  Artieruym  Knights.) 
Circuit  Court.  {See  Judiciary.) 
Citess. — Feminine  form  of  citizen  (wliich  soe). 
Cities,  Familiar  Names  of. — Baltimore,  Mary- 
land— MuuunicnLal  Oily.  Boston,  Massachusetts — Hub 
of  tlio  Universe;  AthcJis  of  America;  Modem  Athens; 
Ora^lloof  Liberty;  City  of  Notions;  Puritan  City,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York — City  of  Churches.  Buffalo,  New  York — 
Queen  City  of  tho  Lakes.  Chicago,  Illinois — Garden 
City.  Cincinnati,  Ohio — Queen  City.  Cleveland,  Ohio — ■ 
Forest  City,  Detroit,  Michigan — City  of  the  Straits. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana — Railroad  City.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri — City  of  Bluffy.  Keokuk,  Iowa — Gate  City. 
LouiBYille^  Kentucky — FaUs  City.     Lowell,  Massachn- 
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setts — City  of  Spindles.  Milwaukee,  Wisconain — Cream 
City,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota — Twin 
Cities.  Nashville,  Tennessee — City  of  Eocks.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut — City  of  Elms;  Elm  City.  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana — Crescent  City.  New  York  City, 
New  York — Empire  City;  Gotham;  Metropolis  of  Amer- 
ica. Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — City  of  Brotherly 
Love;  Quaker  City.  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania — Smoky 
City;  Iron  City.  Portland,  Maine — Forest  City.  E<>cli- 
ester.  New  York — Flour  City.  Springfield,  Illinois — 
Flower  Citv.  St.  Louis,  Missouri — Mound  City.  St. 
Paul  and  Jfinucapolis,  Miunesata — Twin  Cities.  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia — City  of  Magnificent  Dis- 
tances. 

Citizen. — A  term  used  instead  of  Mr.,  Sir,  Dr.  and 
any  other  titles,  during  the  end  of  the  last  century,  wlien 
a  wave  of  ultra-Repunlicanism  swept  over  the  country. 
It  was  in  imitation  of  the  custom  in  France. 

Citizenship. — A  citizen  is  a  member  of  a  common- 
wealth who  is  entitled  to  full  protection  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  what  are  called  private  rights.  The  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  declares  that  '*  all  persons 
bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  tho  United 
States  and  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside."  The  term 
in  its  broad  sense  includes  both  women  and  children, 
and  the  right  to  vote  is  not  an  inherent  privilege  of 
citizenship.  -  {Set  Suffrage;  Qualifications  of  Voters), 
Children  of  citizens  uom  abroad  are  citizens  without 
naturalization.  Minor  children  of  naturalized  citizens 
become  citizens  by  the  naluralization  of  their  parents. 
AH  citizens  whether  eo  by  birth  or  naturalization,  are 
entitled  when  iu  foreign  countries  to  the  full  protection 
of  this  government  as  to  their  persons  and  property. 
The  States  cannot  deprive  of  citizenship  any  person  de- 
clared by  the  Constitution  to  be  entitled  to  it,  but  they 
may  extend  citizenship  in  the  State  to  others  as  well; 
this  is  often  done  to  persons  who  have  declared  their  in- 
tention of  becoming  citizens,  but  who  have  not  yet 
been  natnralized      The  act  of  July  U,  1870,  practically 
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precluded  the  admisBion  of  Chinese  to  citizenfihip.    Tlie 
only  poiiita  in  which  a  natuTalizcd  citizen  is  not  on  tin 
equal  basis  with  a  uative-boni  citizen,  are  that  he  can 
nevtir  be  eligible  uh  President  or  Vice-President,  and 
that   he   cannot  become  a  Senator  till  he  has  been  a 
citizen   of  the  United  States  nine  yeara,  nor  a  Hei>re- 
sentativo  till  he  has  been  a  citizen  seven  years.     (Con 
Btitution,    Article   2,    section   1,    clause   5;    Article    1 
section  3,  clause  3,  and  Article  1,  section  1,  clanse  2 
{^Bee  NaturalizaiionJ) 

Citizens*  Law  and  Order  Lea^e  of  the  Unite 
States, — This  is  an  organization  having  for  its  aims  lo 
enforce  existing  laws  that  are  often  disregarded,  and  to 
secure  the  passage  of  additional  legislation,  egpecially  in 
regard  to  restricting  the  sale  of  liquor,  preventing  its 
sale  to  minors  and  on  Sunday,  and  the  like.  Its  work 
is  done  chiefly  through  the  local  Law  and  Orde^H 
Leagues.  ^| 

Civil  Rights  Bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  in 
1866.  Its  object  was  to  protect  the  ciril  rights  of  the 
Southern  negroes,  then  recently  emancipated.  It  de^fl 
dared  all  persona  born  in  the  United  States  and  novH 
subject  to  a  foreign  power,  except  Indians,  to  be  citizens 
enjoying  the  same  rights  as  white  citizens  in  regard  to 
property,  contraots,  and  entitled  to  all  the  civil  rights  of 
citizens*  A  violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  citizens 
before  mentioned  was  made  a  misdemeanor,  the  cogni- 
zance of  which  was  given  exclusively  to  the  Federal 
courts;  Federal  otHcers  were  designated  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  law;  the  President  was  empowered  to 
send  these  officers  to  any  point  at  which  such  violations 
were  feared,  and  to  use  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  militia,  in  enforcing  the  act- 
President  Johnson  vetoed  the  act  March  37th^  and  early 
in  April  it  was  passed  over  the  veto.  An  amendment 
to  this  act,  seeking  to  prevent  discrimination  against 
negroes  on  the  part  of  common  carriers,  iun-keepers, 
theater  managers  and  school-teachers  was  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Amnesty  Act  of  1872  by  Senator 
Charles  SunoBer,  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  failed.     A 
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.^Uar  bill  failed  in  December,  1873,  and  a^in  in  April, 
In  "*"'*  ^*'  ^^^S*^  Marcli  1,  1875,  the  bill  became  a  law. 
jj*  October,  1883,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  as  much 
g.  t^e  act  of  1875  as  related  to  its  operation  in  the 
jT^^tcs  to  be  unconstitutional,  leaving  its  operation  un- 
t^-"mpered  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 

>icH, 

^Jw  Civil  Service  Reform. — The  civil  service  of  the 

^"^nited  States  inchidea  all,  except  military  and  naval 

^  ^cers,  but  in  general  use  the  term  is  applied  only  to 

^^^ipointive  officers  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 

^r  >Timent  and  not  to  those  in  the  legislative  and  judicial 

^i  epartments.     It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of 

^lie  founders  of  our  government  that  civil  officers  should 

^^etain  their  positions  daring  good  behavior.     Jefferson 

^^as  the  first  President  to  depart  from  this  policy  and  to 

"i  naug^nrate  the  system  of  removals  and  appointments  for 

'Jtolitical  reasons;  in  a  letter  to  a  coramittee  of  New 

JIaven  merchants  on  this  subject  in  1801,  he  used  the 

loUowing  well-known  sentences:  "  If  a  due  participation 

of  office  is  a  matter  of  right,  how  are  vacancies  to  ho 

obtained?    Those  by  death  are  few;    by   resignation 

none,"     (This  is  sometimes  wrongly  quoted,  *'Fgw  die 

and  none  resign.^')     But  the  system  of  removing  and 

appointing  public  officials  for  political  reasojis  only  was 

not  thoroughly  inaugurated  till  Jackson's  time.      Then 

was  introduced  from  New  York  politics  the  full  depth 

and  breadth  of  the  '^spoils  system,"  bo  called  from  the 

C  phrase  descriptive  of  its  aims,  "to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy"  [tvhicli  see);  from  that  time  on 
public  office  was  considered  a  reward  for  party  service. 
Jackflon  maintained  that  every  citizen  had  an  equal 
right  to  public  office;  he  advocated  ''rotation  in  office," 
which  involved  frequent  changes;,  and  his  removals 
numbered  far  more  tlnin  thoao  of  ail  previous  Presidenta 
together.  These  doctrines  have  oeen  defended  on  the 
ground  that  a  long  tenure  of  office  creates  a  bureaucracy 
of  office-holders, wlio  forget  that  Uiey  are  servants  of  the 
public,  who  assume  an  undue  importance  in  their  own 
eetimatiou  to  the  annoyance    and  obstniction  of  the 
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services,  wita  certain  exceptions,  such  as  confidential 
clerks  of  heads  of  departments  or  offices,  cashiers,  and 
some  other  financial  position3,  deputy  collectors,  chiefs 
of  bureaus  or  divisions,  professional  officers,  officers  re- 
quired to  be  confirmed  by  the  SenatCj  laborers  and  work- 
men. Local  examining  boards  are  appointed  by  the 
commisBion  from  oflicials  at  the  respective  places.  Open 
and  UKtapetitive  examinations  are  held.  But  non-com- 
petitivo  examinations  may  be  held  when  competent  per- 
sons do  not  compete  after  due  notice.  Vacancies  are 
filled  by  the  selection  of  one  of  the  four  highest  names 
on  the  eligible  Hat,  which  are  furnished  to  tne  appoint- 
ing officer;  persons  honorably  dischai'ged  from  the  army 
and  navy  are  given  a  preference  in  appointments.  Ap- 
pointments are  made  for  a  probationary  term  of  six 
months  and  are  made  permanent,  subject  to  removal  for 
cause,  if  the  probationer  has  proved  satisfactory.  Pro- 
motions are  also  made  as  the  result  of  examinations. 
The  workings  of  this  act  have  proved  successful  in  the 
main  in  raiemg  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  some 
of  the  States  have  adopted  in  their  own  jurisdictions 
similar  systems.  Both  the  Democratic  ancf  Eepublican 
party  in  their  platforms  uphold  the  principles  of  Civil 
Service  Keform,  but  accusations  of  partial  execution  of 
the  act  will  probably  continue  to  be  made  against  the 
party  in  power  for  the  time  being.  [See  Term  and 
Tenure  of  Office.) 

Civil  War,  otherwise  called  the  Rebellion. — The 
essential  cause  of  the  Civil  War  was  slavery;  the  osten- 
sible reason,  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights;  the  final  pre- 
text, the  election  of  Lincoln.  The  growth  of  slavery  in 
the  South,  and  the  resulting  politicid  conflicts  between 
the  South  and  the  North  for  aud  against  tlie  protection 
and  territorial  extension  of  slavery  gradually  made  the 
South  the  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights, 
and  led  that  section  to  maintain  the  right  of  any  State  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  ( See  Slavery;  btaie  Sovereignty . ) 
The  election  of  Lincoln  showed  that  the  power  of  the 
Democratic  party  was  broken,  and  the  South  feared  a 
vigorous  policy  against  the  extension  of  slavery  and  its 
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?'litical  supremacy.  As  the  Southern  States  had  <leclared 
^Wy  should  do  in  the  event  uf  Liiioolu  a  election,  tlu'v 
^\A  by  one  passed  ordinances  of  secession  (^w  Secession) 
Jnd  formed  a  government  under  the  name  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America.     While  this  was  going  on  it 
^'pcame  evident  that  war  would  be  the  result.     The  first 
^nwasfired  on  Jannary9,  18(U,  by  batteries  in  Charles- 
^n  harbor,  which  drove  back  the  steamer  Star  of  the 
/' €58t,  bearing  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter.     The  actual  out- 
j^'"^ak  of  war,  however,  is  dated  from  April  13th,  when 
-    *^Tt  Sumter  was  bombarded.     The  first  blood  wad  shed 
1^    JiuUimore  on  April  l!)th  in  a  street  attack  on  the  Sixth 
|T^  -tiasachusetta  regiment,  which  was  on  its  way  to  Wosh- 
j/*^tou.     i^iill  liuu  (July  21,  1861)  wiia  the  firat  great 
^^^ttle.     It  resulted  in  a  severe  defeat  for  the   Union 
jj        ^y;  'its  effect  was  to  encourage  the  South  and  raise  a 
l;^^^^lermined  spirit  in  the  North,  and  to  unify  both  eec- 
^^^008  in  support  of  their  respective  policies.     The  Mis- 


W^l^ippi  was  opened  to  Union  vessels  by  the  capture  of 
^^^ew  Orleans  in  April,  1862,  jind  of  Viclisburg  and  Port 
"^"5^*^!*  i^  Jul>>  1863.     The  latter  month  also  saw  the 


nion  victory  of  Gettysburg,  by  whicJi  the  Confederate 
^^^tempt  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Northern  States  was 
^^vcrthrown.     From  July,  1803,  the  final  victory  of  the 
^latioual  cause  was  assured.     Sherman's  march  to  tlie 
^^>a  in  the  hitter  part  of  IHtll,  out  through  the  lieart  of 
"%;he  Confederacy  and  did   incalculaljlG  damage   to  the 
5iiouthern  cause.     The  vigorous  blows  which,  in  1804  and 
"the  spring  of  1865,  Grant  dealt  to  Lee's  army  in   Vir- 
ginia, brought  tlie  war  to  a  conclusion.     Lee  surrendered 
at  Appomattox  Court  House  on  April  D,  1865.     John- 
ston's army  surrendered  on  April  20th,  and  within  two 
nioutlis  more  all  the  Confederate  forces  had  laid  down 
their  arms.     The  result  of  the  war  was  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  a  nation  and  not  a  league 
of  States,  and  that  no  State  has  the  right  to  secede  from 
the  Union.     It  also  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  proclamation  of  emancipation,  issued  by  President 
Lincoln  on  January  1,  1803,  declared  the  freedom  of  all 
Hlaves  within  certain  designated  territory  whioh  was  iu 
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rebellion,  and  the  Tliirteenlh  Amendmeiit  w  the  Con- 

Btitution,  inlo]ited  after  the  war,  extiragui»hed  slavery  in 
tho  UriiU'd  Slates.  (See  Emancipation;  Amendments  to 
ihr  i'unMiiulwii.)  Ihe  readmissioQ  to  the  Uuiouof  the 
Sute-B  tluit  liaiJ  formed  the  Confederacy  is  treated  under 
Hvv.onstritctimi,  The  exclusion  of  representatives  of  the 
0(111  fedenito  Stiitca  from  Congress  during  the  war  insured 
to  the  itcpublicuns  majorities  in  both  houses.  The  Be- 
puhl  iaiii  party  advocated,  and  by  its  legislation  enforced, 
li  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  while  the  Democratic 
pui  ly^  xiA  a  body,  was  not  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it, 
tliotigli  iiiuny  *' War  Democrats/' as  they  were  called, 
were  not  an  inch  behind  the  foremost  Ilepublicans.  {See 
AmnfHt}f;  Dntffs;  find  fiiinilar  titles  for  subjects  con- 
iU'<!t«d  with  logislation  and  the  execution  of  the  laws.) 

Clay,  Henry,  was  born  in  Hanover  County,  Virginia, 
April  V^,  \7't7,  and  died  in  Washington^  June  "ZO,  ISoU, 
Hi*  WJiH  by  profession  a  lawyer.  In  1806  and  1807,  and 
from  ]Hiii)  U)  1811,  ho  wtia  United  States  Senator  from 
KoiiLncky;  from  1811  to  1825  he  was  a  Representative, 
Mui  HJx  tiriiea  Speaker  of  the  TTouse.  From  1825  to 
IH^S)  ho  WHS  .Secretary  of  State,  and  from  1830  to  1842, 
and  from  ISll*  until  his  death  he  was  again  Senator. 
Ho  was  originally  a  War  Democrat  during  the  War  of 
of  IHT^.  Ho  was  then  of  the  Adams  and  Clay  Ilepubli- 
rans,  taking  part  in  tlie  scrub  race  for  the  presidency  in 
lH)it}.  lie  becanio  the  loader  of  the  W^hig  party.  In 
1831  and  1811  lie  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  President. 
rerHouully  bo  wan  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  irre- 
HiHtildt!  or  iiieu,  and  aa  a  leader  he  was  almost  wor- 
Hliippetl.  Ho  was  particularly  fertile  in  compromises, 
tbo  MisHonri  Compromise  and  the  Compromiee  of  1850 
being  bin  best  known  achievements. 

Clayton- Bulwer  Treaty,  The,  was  negotiated  at 
WaHhiugton  in  April,  1H50,  by  Jolm  M.  Clayton,  Secro- 
tai-y  of  JStato  under  Taylor,  and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer, 
British  Minister  to  the  United  States,  The  treaty  pro- 
vided that  neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain 
should  attempt  to  control  a  proposed  canal  across  Nica- 
rauga,  iu  Central  America.     It  provided  further  for  the 
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neutrality  of  the  canal,  and  it  giiaranteed  encouragement 
to  all  lines  of  inter-oceaiiic  camruuuicatiou.  The  terms 
of  tlie  treaty  were  afterward  much  disputed.  In  188:3 
our  government  intimated  to  Great  Britain  that  the 
canal  having  become  impracticable  because  of  reasons 
for  which  Great  Britain  alone  M-as  responsible,  the 
United  States  considered  the  treaty  as  no  longer  bind- 
ing, but  Great  Britain  still  regards  the  treaty  as  iu 
force. 

Clay  Whiffs. — The  death  of  William  Henry  Harri- 
son raised  John  Tyler  to  the  presidency.  Both  were 
Whigs.  Henry  Clay  waa  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party. 
Tyler  was  one  of  those  nullifiers  that  liad  remained  with 
the  Whig  party  when  Caliioun  and  hia  followers  with- 
drew about  1838.  The  contrast  between  him  and  the 
other  leaders  of  his  party  at  once  showed  itself,  and  a 
bitter  fight  ensued  between  the  followers  of  Clay  and 
those  of  Trier.  Clay's  adherents  were  known  as  Clay 
Whigs.  The  first  quarrel  was  on  the  subject  of  a 
charter  for  a  national  bank.  The  President  was  opposed 
to  ite  being  chartered,  and  vetoed  a  bill  for  that  purpose 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj*,  giving  as  his 
reason  the  presence  of  certain  features  which  he  con- 
sidered objectionable.  A  bill  was  hastily  drawn  up 
embodying  the  President's  suggestions,  but  this,  too, 
received  His  veto.  The  conflict  was  continued  on  other 
measures^  The  House  next  elected  was  more  strongly 
Democratic,     (See  yVhig  Pariy.) 

Clean  Sweep  is  a  phrase  used  in  politics  to  indicate 
the  removal  by  an  official  of  all  of  his  subordinates  not 
belonging  to  his  political  party. 

CleTelandy  Grover,  was  bom  at  Caldwell,  New 
Jersey,  March  18,  1837.  He  moved  to  Buffalo,  New 
York,  early  in  life,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  was  Assistant  District-Attorney  from  18';3  to  18(i6j 
in  1870  he  was  elected  Sheriff,  and  in  1881  Mayor  of 
Bofialo.  In  1882  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York 
bj  the  unprecedented  majority  of  over  192,000,  owing 
to  a  qdit  m  the  Hepubiican  ranks.  He  is  a  Democrat. 
In  IftM  he  was  nominate  for  President  and  elected. 
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Had  New  York  gone  against  liini  bo  would  liave  been 
defeated,  aud  ho  carried  that   State  by  a  plurality  ol^ 
but  1,047  votes  in  a  total  of  over  1,150,000.  H 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  was  bom  at  Little  Britain,  Neii^* 
Yorkj  March  2,  170&,  and  died  at  Albany,  February  11, 
1828.  Ho  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  elected  to  the  New  York 
Senate  ill  17y9.  From  1S02  to  1803  ho  was  a  United 
States  Senator.  From  1817  to  1823,  and  from  1832  tt. 
1837,  he  was  Governor  of  New  York.  He  held  othur 
fc^tato  oltices,  aud  was  Mayor  of  New  York  City.  In 
1812  ho  run  against  Madison  for  the  presidency  He 
waa  a  Democrat,  but  he  and  hia  foUowere  in  New  York 
constituted  a  distinct  faction,  frequently  allied  with  the 
Whigs.  Though  a  Democrat,  he  beliuved  in  internal 
inmrovementa,  thoagli  for  the  benefit  of  the  State 
ratner  than  of  tlie  nation.  He  was  the  chief  promotidj^^ 
of  the  Erie  Canal.  /^^ 

Clinton,  George,  wae  bom  in  TJlBter  County,  Ne^^^ 
York,  July  atJ,  1739,  aud  died  April  'Z\),  1812.  He  waa 
Governor  of  New  York  from  1777  to  1796,  and  from 
1801  to  1804.  He  was  the  head  of  the  powerful  Clinton 
family.  lie  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
Ho  was  Vice-President  from  1804  to  1813,  having  been 
dofoated  for  the  same  oftico  in  1789  and  1792. 

Clintonian  Platform,     {See  ClMonians.) 

Clintonians. — In  New  York  State  thti  CHntou  family 
was  originally  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; the  Livingstons  and  Scliuylors  favored  it.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  waa  a  connection  of  the  Schuylors,  and 
Morgan  Lewis  of  the  Livingstons.  Aaron  Burr  had  at 
first  been  a  lukewarm  Fcderaiifit.  The  Clintons  were 
naturally  at  once  of  the  Republican  (Democratic-Repub- 
lican) party;  to  them  in  about  the  year  1800  were  joined 
the  Livingstons,  or  Lewisites,  and  Burr  and  his  followers, 
the  Burrites.  The  union  of  the  Burrites  with  the  othere 
was  not  firm,  and,  dissension  following,  tlieir  influence 
rapidly  waned,  the  national  administration  recognizing 
and  aiding  the  other  faction.  About  1807  a  split  in  the 
Republican  party  in  the  State  led  to  the  asceudeacy  of 
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tne  Clintons  over  the  Tvewisites,  the  State  patronage  being 
TpP^ly  used  by  the  Clintons  to  accomplish  their  object. 
X    ^   Lewisites  and  Burrites  now  joined  hands  and  de- 
^**ared  against  George  Clinton  and  in  favor  of  Madison 
?**  the  pi"osidency,  to  succeed  JeJIersou.     The  e-ombiua- 
.i^^  of  the  Lewisites  and  Burrites  is  usually  known  as 
^^   ''Martling  men,"  from  their  meeting-place  in  New 
^.^^^rkCity— Martling's  I^ng  Room.     The  Clinton  fac- 
.  l^u  was  known  as  the  Olintoniana.     These  latter  were 
,i  ,  ^8  natnrally  opposed  to  the  administration,  and  their 
J/*KUke  to  the  restrictive  measures  on  commerce  at  this 
f^riod  threw  them  toward  the  Federalists,  witli  whom 
w^e  Clintoniana  now  frequently  acted,  jointly  supporting 
/^eWitt  Clinton  for  the  presidency  in  1813.    His  friends 
*^aed  an  address,  known  as  the  Oliutonian  Platform,  in 
^iiich  they  attacked  the  congressional  caucus  and  tlie 
Virginia  influence.    {See  ifione  titles,)    Madison  had  the 
Support  of  Jefferson,  and  his  supporters  were  known  in 
Kjonseqnence  as  Jefferson  Democrats.    A  split  among  the 
Ulintonians  now  tlirew  DeWitt  Clinton  and  the  Feder- 
alists still  more  closely  together,  but  in  1815  this  coali- 
tion was  defeated  and  the  Federalists  finally  destroyed. 
Clinton  and  the  others  of  his  party  now  became  recon- 
ciled,  and    in   1817   he   was   elected   Governor.      The 
Martling  men  had  about   1812  revivided  the  Tammany 
organization   and   had   become  known  as  the  ^'  Buck- 
tafls/'  a  name  derived  from  the  Tammany  insignia  of  a 
bnck^s  tail  worn  in  the  hat  instead  of  a  feather.    On  his 
election  in  1817,  Clinton  inaugurated  the  canal  policy 
which  ended  in  giving  to  the  State  the  Erie  Canal.     The 
Bncktaila  naturally  opposed  this  policy,  and  the  name 
Bucktail  came  to  be  applied  to  any  opponent  of   the 
canals.     Among  the  prominent  Cliutoniaus   had   been 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  now  out  of  politics,  and  Martin 
Van   Biiren,    who   had  joined    the   Bucktails.      About 
1822  the  Bucktails  came  to  be  recognized  aa  the  regular 
Bepublican  (Democratic-Kepublican)  party  of  the  State. 
In  the  election  of  that  year  the  Clintoniana  were  ile- 
feated.    In  1854,  however,  the  removal  of  Clinton  from 
the  pout  of  Canal  Commissioner  created  a  reaction  in 
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hia  favor,  and  he  waa  elected  Governor  in  that  year  and 
again  in  lH::^t>.  The  lead  of  the  Backtails  had  passed  to 
the  Albanjr  Regency  (.which  see).  In  18*28  CUnton  died, 
leaving  his  faction  leaderless.  It  had  always  been  a 
pei'Bonal    party.       Clinton    tolerated   no   equals.       The 

Sositiun  of  his  family  had  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his 
esirua,  but  the  iucreaao  in  the  voting  population  had 
rendered  it  more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  entirely 
popular  aud  democratic  faction  had  supplanted  him, 

Clinton's  Ditch  is  the  name  at  first  apphed  to  the 
Erie  Canal  by  those  opposing  it.  Do  Witt  Clinton  haying 
been  the  cliief  promnter  of  the  enterprise. 

Cobden  Club. — The  Uobden  Club,  of  England,  takes 
ita  name  Iroin  the  great  free-trader,  Richard  Cobden- 
Jt  is  the  center  ot  the  free-trade  doctrine  in  British 
politics.  Protectionists  in  the  United  States  are  fond 
of  assorting  that  the  movement  in  this  country  for  the 
reduction  of  duties  to  a  revenue  basis  is  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Cobden  Club,  aud  that  "^British  gold" 
heljtB  to  carry  on  the  movement,  which,  if  successful, 
they  assert  would  be  as  advantageous  to  British  manu- 
facturing interests  ixa  it  would  be  injurious  to  ours. 

Coinage. — Previous  to  and  during  the  Eevolution 
tlie  coins  in  use  in  this  country  were  mostly  foreign. 
The  Constitution  (iVrticle  1,  section  8,  clause  5)  vested 
in  {'otigress  the  right  to  coin  money  aud  to  regulate  the 
vahio  thereof.  The  Act  of  Congress  of  April  2,  1793, 
established  the  silver  dollar  as  the  standard,  its  weight 
being  416  grains  of  silver  of  .8l>:^4  of  fineness,  eouiva- 
lont  to  371^  grains  of  pure  silverj  the  relative  value  of 
gold  to  silver  was  established  at  one  part  of  the  former 
to  fifteen  of  the  latter;  the  fineness  of  gold  coins  was 
fixed  at  cloven  parts  nf  pure  gold  to  one  of  alloy.  The 
Act  of  June  28,  1834,  changed  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  gold  dollar,  making  it  J^fiS  grains  of  .S^i^tZo  of  fine- 
ness, or  aS'Z  grains  of  pure  gold.  The  Act  of  January  'i 
/  18,  1837,  established  .9U0  as  the  standard  fineness  of  1 
both  gold  and  silver,  it  left  the  weight  of  the  gold  I 
dollar  unaltered  (thus  slightly  increasiug  its  value)  and  ' 
reduced  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  to  412^  grains           I 
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(thus  leaving  its  value  unchanged).  The  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  was  thus  made  one  part  of  the  former  to  15. 98 
of  the  latter.  The  ratio  in  moat  European  countries 
was  one  to  15,5.  The  result  of  this  was  that  one  part  of 
gold  imported  into  this  country  could  bii  oxclmiiged  for 
15.98  parts  of  silver,  which  when  exported  would  jield 
one  part  of  gold  and  leave  a  aurplua  of  .48  parts  of 
silver  for  the  expenses  of  transportation  nnd  loss  of 
interest  while  in  transit,  and  yet  give  a  profit  on  the 
transaction.  This,  of  course,  lead  to  heavy  exports  of 
silver,  that  element  of  our  currency  being  very  largely 
eliminated.  In  order  to  check  th3  export  of  fractional 
silver  coins,  their  weight  was  reduced  to  384  grains  of 
standard  silver  by  Act  of  February  21,  1853,  which  law 
also  stopped  the  coinnge  into  fractional  silver  coins  of 
silver  bullion  olfered  to  the  mints  for  that  purpose, 
leaving  this  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  discontinued  for  thirty 
years  by  oiHlor  of  the  Executive  in  1S06.  They  were 
then  again  coined  as  required  by  depositors  of  silver 
bullion  until  their  coinage  was  suspended  by  Act  of 
February  13,  1873.  The  Act  of  February  28,  1878, 
revived  their  coinage  at  the  rate  of  at  least  two  million 
dollars  worth  a  mouth,  and  not  to  exceed  four  millions. 
This  act  is  still  in  force.  The  Act  of  1873  authorized 
the  coinage  of  trade  dollars  of  420  grains;  these  werw 
not  coined  for  circulation  as  dollars,  but  for  the  con- 
venience of  merchants  for  export  to  the  East,  their 
weight  and  fineness  being  marked  on  the  coin.  Never- 
theless, these  coins  circulated  here,  and  the  decline  in 
silver  rendered  thecoinageof  bollionintotradedollarsfor 
use  in  circulation  profitable  to  the  owners  of  the  bullion. 
Their  coinage  was,  therefore,  first  restricted,  and  then, 
in  April,  1878,  suspended.  Although  these  coins  were 
never  legal  tender,  yet  for  a  time  they  circulated  freely, 
and  as  the  name  "dollar"  had  given  them  at  least  a 
show  of  right  for  purposes  of  circulation,  it  was  deemed 
right  by  Congress  to  indemnify  the  holders,  who  were 
presumed  to  iiave  taken  them  on  the  strength  of  that 
name.     The  Forty-ninth  Congress    provided    for  the 
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redemption  at  the  Treasury  of  all  trade  doUars  that  should 
be  presented  prior  to  September  3,  li>87.  There  were  thus 
retfeemed  *7,(iay,03G  out  of  a  total  of  $35,965,924:  coin. 
The  gold  coinage  at  present  consists  of  the  double  eagle 
^twenty  doUarBK  the  eagle  (ten  dollars),  the  half-eagle 
(five  dollai*fi),  tne  quarter-eagle  (two  and  one-half  dol- 
lars), the  three-dollar  piece,  the  one-dollar  piece.  The 
silver  coinage  consists  uf  tlie  standard  dollar,  the  half- 
dollar,  the  quarter-dollar,  the  dime.  The  base  metal 
coinage  consibts  of  five,  three,  two  and  one-cent  pieces. 
The  ^old  coins  and  the  standard  silver  dollar  are  legal 
tender  to  an  unlimited  amount;  the  half-dollars,  quarter- 
dollura  and  dimes  to  the  maximum  amount  of  ten  dol- 
lars, and  the  base  metal  coins  to  the  maximum  amount 
of  twenty-five  cents  in  any  one  payment.  The  coinage 
of  the  United  States  mitits  has  been  as  follows  from 
1793  to  July  I,  1887:  Gold,  *1.445,G3G,G3G.50;  silver, 
«i-liK).417,3O0.8O;  minor,  118,439,1*6.74;  total,  ^1.963,- 
41>3, 01)3.04.  The  Act  of  1792  established  a  mint  at 
Pliiludelphiu.  This  remained  the  only  institution  of  its 
kind  until,  in  1835,  bi-anches  were  established  at  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  and  Dahlonega,  Georgia,  for  the 
coinage  of  gold  mined  in  those  parts  of  the  country, 
and  at  New  Orleans  for  the  coinage  of  silver  imported 
from  Mexico,  in  1852,  18G2  ami  18G3,  respectively, 
mints  were  otitabliahed  at  San  Francisco,  Denver  and 
Carson  City  for  tliu  coinage  of  gold  mined  in  the  West. 
Ko  coins  were  ever  struck  at  the  Denver  mint,  and  in 
1873  thiit  and  the  mint  at  Chaxlotte  were  changed  to 
assay  oftices.  The  operations  of  the  mints  at  Dahlonega, 
Charlotte  and  New  Orleans  were  suspended  in  IStil. 
The  latter  was  reopened  in  1879.  Coinage  at  the  mint 
of  Carson  City  was  suspended  in  1885.  In  1873  a 
bureau  of  the  mint  was  established  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  under  whose  control  all  the  mints  were 
placed.  Pi-eviouely  to  this  they  had  been  branches  of 
the  Philadelpliia  mint,  whose  director  was  charged  with 
their  supervision. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  was  bom  at  New  York,  March 
;33j   18:^3.    He  was  a  journalist.     He  served  in  the 
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Honse  from  1855  to  1869,  being  Speaker  from  1S63  to 
18G9.  From  18€9  to  1873  he  w;wi  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  lEepublican.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 13,  1^85. 

Colonization. — It  was  the  object  of  the  colonixation 
societies  to  aid  and  encourage  free  negroes  to  svstemalio 
colonization  of  the  western  eoast  of  Africa.  It  wa8 
ho|5ed  thu3  to  coanteract  iuid  ultimately  to  suppress  the 
elttve  trade.  The  idea  seems  to  have  originated  as  early 
as  1770  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  I).  D,,  of  New- 
port, but  it  was  not  until  January  1,  1S17,  that  the 
American  ColoniztLtion  Society  wiui  formally  orj^anized. 
Among  its  presidents  were  James  Madison  and  Henry 
Clay.  SomtJ  few  negroes  had  j)revioualy  emigrated  to 
the  British  negro  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  but  in  1820 
the  first  organized  attempt  was  made  to  fouiul  a  colony. 
This  was  at  Sherbro  Island.  The  location  i>roving  un- 
fortunate, land  was  purchased  on  the  main  land  at  (Japo 
Mesurado,  and  early  in  lS2ii  cukiiiists  hiuded  there. 
Between  nine  and  ten  thousand  persons  were  sent  llnther 
up  to  185G.  In  1817  the  culony  declared  itself  an  inde- 
pendent Republic  under  tlie  name  of  Liberia.  The 
colonization  movement  was  at  lirst  encouraged  by  the 
slave-holders,  as  ir  tended  to  relieve  tlie  South  of  its 
free  negroes;  but  as  slaves  became  more  valuable,  fewer 
were  freed  by  their  masters,  aiul  these  latter,  from  re- 
garding slavery  as  an  institution  to  be  merely  tolerated, 
came  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  its  essenlial  righteous- 
ness. Under  these  circumstances  colouiy.alion  fell  into 
disfavor  at  tlie  South,  while  at  tlio  North  the  Abo- 
litionists regarded  all  such  schemes  as  irumornl  tem- 
porizing. 

Colonization,  Political. — In  elections  it  is  w  com- 
mon form  of  fraud  to  bring  into  a  doubtful  district  ruen 
from  other  parts,  and  to  give  them  some  show  of  a  resi- 
dence in  that  district  so  as  to  enable  them  to  vote  there 
and  so  turn  the  resalt.  Tiie  voters  thus  moved  or 
colonized  can,  of  course,  always  be  spared  at  the  poiuta 
from  which  they  are  taken,  so  that  while  the  total  vote 
of  the  party  in  the  State  remains  unchanged,  it  will  be 
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so  diatnbt]tc(l  aa  to  give  to  that  party  more  Congressmen 
or  inembcrs  of  tlio  Legislature,  iis  the  case  may  be,  than 
it  would  otlierwise  liiive  liad.  This  is  called  coloniza- 
tion, and  its  practice  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  larger  cities.  Lodging  houses  are  frequently  used 
for  thia  purpose,  and  tlieso  arc  shockingly  crowded  with 
trans]>lantud  voters  on  the  day  preceding  election,  or 
registration,  wlu  r<?  that  formality  ia  required. 

Colorado  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1801  from 
portions  of  Utah,  Kansas,  JS'ebraska  and  Kew  Mexico. 
On  August  1,  187G,  President  Grant  proclaimed  its  ad- 
mission Lo  the  Union.  It  is  tbns  thu  youn^^est  of  the 
thirty-eight  Stales.  The  capital  is  Denver.  The  popu- 
lation in  18S0  was  194,3:^7,  and  in  1S8S  is  estimated  at 
325,000.  Colorado  has  but  ono  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  casts  but  tJiree  electoral  votes, 
whicli  are  always  counted  on  by  tlie  Republicans,  It  ia 
commonly  referred  to  ns  the  Centennial  State,  referring 
to  the  year  of  its  admission.  {8ce  Governors;  Legisla- 
tures, ) 

Comity  of  Nations  is  the  friendly  spirit  which 
exists  brlwccii  dilTereiit  nations,  and  wliich  often  iinj)cl8 
a  government  to  grant  a  favor  to  a  foreign  power  that 
could  not  be  dcunnidcd  as  a  matter  of  rigiit,  eitlier  aa 
coming  under  tlie  general  principles  of  international 
law  or  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties.  Such  were  the 
surrender  of  Arguelles  to  Spain  by  Secretary  Seward  in 
18G4,  and  the  surrender  of  William  M.  Tweed  by  Spain 
to  us  in  1871). 

Commercial  Agents,     (i^ee  Foreign  Service.) 

Commercial  Crises. — A  period  of  prosperity  will 
lead  tlie  hiisiucHS  community,  in  tlie  hope  of  still  larger 
profits,  to  undue  extension  of  all  branches  of  profitable 
induBtriea,  or  of  industries  believed  to  bo  so.  In  every 
civilized  community  business  is  now  very  largely  based 
on  credit,  and  this  credit  is  at  such  times  lavishly 
granted  as  one  of  the  means  of  business  extension. 
Overproduction,  a  fall  in  prices,  failures  of  merchants 
and  of  banks  follow.  Complete  distrust  on  every  hand 
leads  capitalists  to  lock  their  money  in  vauItSj  and 
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even  lianks  in  many  cases  to  refuse  loans  to  perfectly 
solvent  business  men.  This  conservatism,  usually  as 
extreme  as  was  the  oxpaTision  jirccediiig,  has  the  effect 
of  bringing  on  a  money  panic,  wliich,  re-acting  on  the 
eitnation,  iu  its  turn  aggnivalL's  the  crisis.  Tliu  result 
of  the  crids  is  a  fall  in  prices  usually  (by  a  reaction  that 
is  quite  natural)  to  a  point  below  the  normal  level. 
Debts  arc  wiped  out.  A  period  of  inaction,  of  extreme 
depression,  follows,  followed  in  turn  by  moderate  pros- 
perity, increasing  to  extromo  pros)>Drity,  ending  as 
before.  The  recurrence  of  these  events  shows  a  certain 
periodicity?  the  period  in  England  lunng  about  ten 
years.  In  this  country  the  period  has  been  more  invgu- 
lar,  1819,  1837,  1857,  1S73,  \^M,  having  witnessed 
commenual  crises.  The  War  of  1813  was  followed  by 
a  rise  in  prices,  followed  by  money  fitiingancy  and  hirge 
declines.  This  was  brought  about  pajtiy  by  calls  of  the 
government  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  funds 
to  meet  ^7,oOO,OUO  of  maturing  stock  of  the  issue  that 
liad  furnished  funds  to  pay  for  the  Territory  of  Louisi- 
ana. This  compelled  the  bank  largely  to  reduce  its 
,  disconuts.  The  panic  of  1837  was  due  to  speculation  in 
Iwestem  lands,  the  sales  of  which  in  twenty-six  months 
amonnted  to  1*41,000.000.  The  sidea  for  the  previous 
forty  years  had  amountetl  to  but  $49,000,00t>.  Tliis 
speculative  fever  had  been  aided  by  the  deposit  of 
government  funds  in  State  banks.  {Sec  Pet  Banks.) 
The  specie  circular  of  tho  government  requiring  pay- 
ments for  lands  to  be  made  in  coin^  caused  many  of 
these  banks  to  suspend,  and  the  crisis  was  precipitated. 
Specie  payments  were  suspended  in  May,  18^7,  hy  all 
banks  except  the  State  Bank  of  Missouri.  Specie  was 
worth  a  premium  of  about  twelve  per  cent.  Specie 
ipayments  were  resumed  on  April  1(J,  1838,  by  three 
Boston  banks,  and  iu  thu  next  month  they  were  goner- 
ally  resumed.  The  next  suspension  of  specie  payment 
,  took  place  in  October,  1857,  but  in  sixty  days  it  was 
f«gain  resumed.  The  drain  of  the  Civil  War  caused 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  government, 
as  well  ae  by  the  banks,  on  December  30,  18G1,  but  this 
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suspension  was  not  accompanied  by  a  panic.  Specie 
Bji_y'mt!iiU  were  not  resumed  untQ  January  1,  1879. 
Mi^anwliile  the  auspension  forced  gold  to  a  premium, 
and  it  became  an  article  of  merchandise.  Its  highest 
point  wtLs  ronchcd  in  July,  1S64,  when  it  sold  at  285. 
The  crisis  of  187:3  was  due  principally  to  excessive  rail- 
road building.  In  New  York  the  panic  was  so  great 
tluit  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  for  twelve 
days  cUjslhI  for  business.  The  banks  suspended  cur- 
rency payments,  but  after  forty  days  they  again  re- 
sumed. Business  passed  through  the  usual  stages,  and 
by  1870  a  season  of  prosperity  had  again  set  in.  It 
continued  to  increase  until  July,  1881.  The  assassina- 
tion of  President  Garfield  on  the  second  of  that  month 
being  the  epoch  from  which  the  decline  in  prices  is 
usually  dated.  This  gradual  decline  contiiuied,  with 
occasiional  reactions,  until  in  May,  1884,  another  panic 
Bet  ill.  Money  rose  to  three  per  cent,  per  day  and 
stockB  dropped  ra]>idly,  but  rates  for  money  soon  de- 
clined to  more  moderate  figures.  The  banks  in  New 
York,  the  center  of  the  panic,  aided  each  other  in  car- 
rying securities  of  doubtful  value,  thus  limiting  the 
»isua1tiea  among  the  banks  to  ouo  failure  and  one  sus- 
pension. The  usual  depression  followed.  In  188(3  busi- 
ness was  slowly  recovering,  and  the  usual  period  of 
inflation  may  next  be  expected. 

Committee  of  the  Whole  in  legislative  assemblies 
is  a  committee  consisting  of  all  the  individual  members 
of  the  assembly.  When  an  assembly  goes  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  the  presiding  officer  surrenders  the 
chair,  usually  to  some  member  named  by  him.  Wlien 
the  committee  baa  finished  the  consideration  of  the 
subjects  entrusted  to  it,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
assembly  resumes  the  chair,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  reports  to  the  assembly,  which  may  then  take 
action  on  the  report  just  na  on  the  report  of  any  other 
committee.  The  rules  and  powers  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole  differ  materially  from  tliosc  of  the  assembly, 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  greater  freedom 
wad  expedition  thus  afforded  that  the  fiction  of  a  com- 
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mittoe  of  the  whole  is  made  nae  of.  The  United  Stales 
Senate  does  not  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole.  In  that  body  it  is  simply  moved  that  a  subject 
l>e  considered  "as  in  committee  of  the  whole."  This  is 
called  a  quasi  eoinmitiee.  In  legislative  bodies  the  as- 
sistant clerk  acts  aa  clerk  of  the  committeo,  and  the 
journal  of  the  House  does  not  contain  the  proceedings 
uf  the  committee,  only  its  report  to  the  House.  In 
committee  of  the  whole  a  member  may  speak  on  the 
same  question  as  often  as  he  can  obtain  the  floor, 
the  previous  question  or  reconsideration  canuot  be 
moved,  nor  can  motions,  appeals  or  amendments  be 
laid  on  the  table.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  every  public  bill  and  all  measures  relatiug  to 
religion,  trade,  revenue  or  the  graut  of  public  money, 
must  be  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole  before 
bein^ 'considered  by  the  House. 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  {See  Ways 
and  Means,  Committee  of,) 

Committees. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
Congress,  tlie  Senate  and  the  House  have  each  u  number 
of  standing  committees  on  a  variety  of  snbjoctfl,  and 
any  measures  introduced  are  referred  to  the  committee 
within  the  scope  of  whose  labors  they  properly  fall. 
These  committees  are  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Congress,  and  remain  in  existence  throughout  its  life. 
The  power  of  these  committees  is  vcrv  great,  for  a 
measure  may  be  delayed  by  them  and  ttus  practically 
killed,  or  adverocly  reported,  in  which  case  its  chances 
of  success  are  nearly  hopeless.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  within  the  power  of  a  committee  to  press  any  par- 
ticular meaaure  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  Most 
of  the  real  work  on  bills  is  done  iu  committee,  the  vote 
in  the  House  being  frequently  only  a  hurried  and  ill- 
considered  proceeding.  Among  the  most  important 
standing  committees  are  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  Appropriations  Committee  (in  the  House), 
Piuance  Committee  (in  the  Senate),  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, etc.  In  the  House  the  Speaker  appoints  these 
committers;  in  the  Senate  they  are  nominally  voted  for. 
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but  they  are  really  arranged  by  the  caucus  of  the  ma- 
jority. Joint  committees  are  standing  committees  of 
both  Houses  acting;  together.  Select  committees  are 
appointed  for  the  luvestigation  of  particular  subjects. 
Committees  of  confereuce  are  committees  appointed  by 
each  House  in  order  to  confer  on  poiuta  In  dispute  be- 
tween tliG  Houses. 
Compound  Duties.  {See  Customs  Duties,) 
Compromise  of  1850. — For  more  than  a  year  after 
the  torminatiou  of  the  Mexican  War,  the  territory  ac- 
quired by  that  war  had  remained  under  military  rule, 
liut  in  185Q  California  adopted  11  c<fnKtitutjon  prohibits 
ing  slavery,  and  then  applied  for  admission.  The  slave 
States  would  not  agree  to  admit  her  unless  a  new  slave 
State  were  also  formed.  At  the  same  time  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  newly  acquired  territory  came  U2>  for  discus- 
sion. Henry  Clay  tiieu  proposed  a  compromise,  which, 
haying  been  refen-ed  to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen, 
of  whicli  be  was  chairman,  waa  reported  by  them  in 
substantially  the  same  shape  as  proposed.  It  provided 
for:  1.  The  postponement  of  the  admisaioii  of  new 
States  to  be  formed  out  of  Texas  until  demanded  by 
such  State.  3.  The  admission  of  California  as  a  free 
State.  3.  The  organization,  without  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso, of  all  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  not 
included  in  CaliforuLu.  aa  the  Territories  of  ^^ew 
Mexico  and  Utah.  4.  The  combination  of  the  last  two 
measures  in  one  bill.  6.  The  establishment  of  the 
boundaries  of  Texas  and  the  payment  to  her  of  ♦lO,- 
000,000  for  the  abandonment  of  her  claim  to  New 
Mexico,  G.  More  effectual  laws  for  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves.  7.  Abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  leaving  slavery  there  undis- 
turbed. These  measures  all  became  laws,  and  together 
were  commonly  known  as  the  Omnibus  Bill,  It  is 
charged  that  the  indemnity  of  $10,000,000,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  raised  the  market  value  of  Texas  securi- 
ties from  twenty  or  thirty  to  nearly  par,  was  not  without 
influence  in  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  Kaiisas- 
Nebniska  Bill,  pu^aed  in  1804,  virtually  repealed  this 
compromise. 
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Compromises   of  the    Constitution. —  On  tliree 

points  tlid  the  convention  of  1787,  framiug  the  Consti- 
tutiou,  uome  to  a  Btage  at  which  further  progress  seemed 
impossible.  From  this  sprang  three  compromises.  The 
result  of  the  first  was  the  present  system  of  a  Senate 
containing  two  members  from  each  iState,  regardless  of 
size,  and  a  House  whose  members  are  apportioned  to  the 
population.  {^See  Apportionmeni.\  Kliode  Island  was 
never  represented  in  the  convention,  and  New  Ilamp- 
sliire  not  until  after  this  subject  was  disposed  of.  There 
were  therefore  eleven  States,  and  these  were  divided  as 
follows:  Virginia,  Miissachu setts,  Pennsylvania,  North.* 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  six,  known  aa 
the  "largo  States,"  against  New  York,  Maryland,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey  aTid  Dclawai-o,  five,  known  as  the 
"small  States."  'The  former  desired  representation 
according  to  population,  the  ^laUonal  system,  the  latter 
by  States,  or  the  federative  syatmi.  A  compromise  was 
effected,  the  present  system  being  the  result.  One  of 
the  most  serious  evils  of  tho  Confederation  was  the 
powerlessness  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  The 
commercial  States  wore  all  in  favor  of  giving  to  Con- 
gress complete  control  of  tliis  subject,  nor  were  the 
other  States  generally  opposed  to  this,  except  in  this, 
that  the  Southern  States,  wlioso  indiistrit's  consisted 
almost  exclusively  in  the  cnltivation  of  rice,  tobacco 
and  a  few  other  articles,  objected  strenimnsly  to  any 
possibility  by  whicli  an  export  tax  could  at  any  time  be 
imposed  on  these  articles,  as  auy  such  proceeding  would 
tend  to  cripple  the  entire  State.  The  second  com- 
promise was  accordingly  made,  complete  control  over 
commerce  being  pven  to  Coti^ress,  except  that  a  tax  on 
exports  was  prohibited.  (Article  1,  section  4,  clause  b.) 
The  third  compromise  was  on  the  question  of  slavery. 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  refused  to  enter  the  Union 
if  the  slave  trade  were  to  be  prohibited  or  discriminated 
against.  It  was  then  that  Article  1,  section  9,  clause  1, 
was  agreed  on,  forbidding  Congress  to  prohibit  the  shive 
trade  prior  to  the  year  ISOS,  but  permitting  the  imposi- 
tion 01  a  tax  thereon  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  a  head. 
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The  other  concesflions  to  the  slave  States  were  Article 
4,  section  2,  clause  2,  concerning  the  return  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  Article  1,  section  2,  clause  3,  giving  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  to  the  nnn.ber  of  inhubitants  plus 
three-fiftha  of  tha  shiver.  The  consideration  for  these 
conceuiona  was  the  elimination  of  the  following  section: 
"  No  Xavigation  Act  sliall  he  passed  without  the  assent 
of  two-tliirds  of  the  members  present  in  cither  House." 
Compromise  Tariff. — A  Tariff  Act  introduced  by 
Henry  Clay  in  1S33.  {See  Tariffs  of  thp.  {rnifcd  States.) 
Concord  Mob. — In  August,  1835,  a  time  vi-hen  the 
anti-slavery  leiulurs  were  decried  and  insulted  even  in 
Kew  Engfatid,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  accompanied 
George  Thompson,  an  English  orator,  to  Concord,  New 
Hampahirej  to  nniko  arrangements  for  an  anti-slavery 
meetmg,  A  mob  of  several  hundred  gatJiered,  assailed 
Whittier  with  Hticka  and  stones,  injured  him  and  drove 
him  into  the  house  of  an  honorable  man»  though  not 
an  Abolitionist,  Meanwhile  tho  house  wliich  held 
Thompson  was  also  attacked.  Whittier  managed  to 
join  him.  A  cunnou  was  actually  brought  to  bombard 
the  house,  but  finally  the  rioters  dispersed  without  doing 
serious  damage,  and  Wliittier  and  Thompson  escaped 
from  the  town- 
Confederate  States,  The, — The  name  adopted  by 
the  States  that  seceded  in  18G1.  Delegates  from  six  of 
these  States  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  February  4, 
1861,  and  formed  a  provisional  government  under  the 
ahove  name.  The  delegates  to  the  convention  had  been 
appointed  by  the  different  State  conventions,  and  not 
elected  by  the  peoide.  The  government  thus  established 
adopted  provisionally  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  milking  in  it  such  changes  ad  suited  their  pur- 
pose, and  declared  all  the  laws  of  the  United  JStates  in 
force  until  repealed.  The  legislation  of  the  provisional 
Congress  (consisting  of  one  House  only)  dealt  with  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war,  the  raising  of  money  and  the 
adoption  of  a  permanent  constitution.  In  Febniary, 
ISOi,  this  constitution  having  been  adopted  by  all  the 
Statea,  an  election  was  held  under  it,  and   Jefferson 
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Davia    aud  Alexander  H.    Stephens    (the    provisional 

President  and  Vice-President)  were  cliosen.  They  were 
iiiHiigiirate<l  Fohruaiy  2:2,  l.S(!2.  The  capitaJ  had  been 
removed  to  Kichmond^  Virginia,  and  there  it  remained 
during  the  war.  The  iulluence  of  Congress  on  the 
course  of  events  was  but  small,  all  the  real  power  being 
iu  the  hands  of  the  President,  who  made  his  influence 
felt  in  every  department.  The  surrender  of  Leo  in  18G5 
put  an  end  to  the  Civil  War,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Confederacy.  A[ost  of  the  changes  that  were  made 
in  the  Constitution  were  made  ior  t]ic  purpose  of  secur- 
ing explicit  recognition  of  slavery  and  of  the  soveroi^uty 
of  the  Stales,  A  ]K>int  of  interest  to  us  is  a  prohibition 
on  laying  any  duties  on  imports  **  to  promote  or  foster 
any  branch  of  industry," 

Confirmation  by  the    Senate.    {See  Term  and 
Tenure  of  OfflrrA 

Congress. — All  legislative  powers  granted  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unitod  States  are  vested  in  Con- 
8,  which  consists  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
tepresentatives.  The  powers  of  Congress  are  enumer- 
ated in  Article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  and  all 
powers  not  granted  to  Congress,  or  prohibited  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people;  but 
the  power  of  Congress  is  absolute  >nthin  the  scope  of 
its  authority.  TJie  Senate  is  composed  of  two  niembera 
from  every  State,  regardless  of  size  or  population;  the 
members  of  tlie  House  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population.  Thus,  while  iu  tlic  House  the  inJluoncc  of 
tlie  people  is  felt  directly,  according  to  their  numbers, 
tlie  Senate  provides  the  means  of  deftmding  the  smaller 
States  from  the  posriible  encroachments  of  the  larger; 
and  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  smaller  States,  the  Con- 
stitution, Article  5,  provides  that  **no  State  without  its 
consent  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate."  Bills  that  have  passed  both  Houses  are  sent 
to  the  President,  who  may  either  sign  or  veto  them,  or 
do  neither,  in  which  case  the  bill  becomcB  a  law  after 
ten  days  unless  Congress  has  previously  adjourned. 
{iSce    Veto.)     The  veto  of    the   President"  is   the  only 
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check  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  within 
the  scope  of  its  authority.  Lcgishition  exceeding  the 
coiiatitutional  power  of  Congress  will  bo  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court,  if  that  body  is 
appealed  to  by  either  party  to  any  controversy  arising  in 
an  attempt  to  enforce  Buch  laws.  Each  House  is,  by  the 
Conafcitntion,  '*the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and 
qimlificatious  of  its  own  members." 

Congressman.  {See  House  of  Mepi-esentatives; 
Congrei^i^maH-ai-Large.) 

Congressman-at-Large. — The  Act  of  February 
25,  18b2,  provided  for  the  reapportionment  of  Eepre- 
Bcntatives.  {See  Appor/i'onme?U?}  In  cases  where  the 
number  assigned  to  a  State  was  increased  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State  did  not  provide  for  ri'arrangement 
of  the  districts,  the  additional  members  were  to  be 
elected  on  a  general  ticket  by  the  wliole  State,  the  old 
districts  each  electing  oue  member  as  before.  Where 
the  representation  of  a  State  was  diminished  and  a 
corresponiiing  change  of  district  was  not  made,  the 
whole  number  of  members  was  to  be  elected  on  a 
general  ticket.  There  is  at  present  but  one  Congress- 
man-at-lai*ge*     He  is  from  Pennsyivania. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  wiis  born  at  Alliany,  Kew  York, 
October  3U,  Ib^i^K  From  185*J  to  18^)3  iiiul  i8(>^tol8Grhe 
Ferved  iu  the  House,  and  from  iSfj?  to  1JS81  in  the 
United  ^jtates  Senate.  In  1881  ho  resigned.  (See  Sial- 
warfK.)  Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  his  profession  of  the  law  in  wliich  he  held  prominent 
ra7ik.     Ho  died  at  New  York,  April  18,  1888. 

Connecticut  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  tha 
Uuiou.  It  had  two  capitals,  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
up  to  1873,  when  the  former  was  made  the  sole  seat  of 
govern.meut.  The  population  in  1880  was  622,700,  and 
in  1888  is  estimated  at  080,475.  Connecticut  is  entitled 
to  four  members  of  the  House  of  Bcpreeentatives,  and 
casts  six  electoi-al  votes.  It  is  a  somewhat  doubtful 
State  in  national  polities.  From  18(j0  to  1884  it  was 
Kepublican,  except  that  iu  18TG  Tildeu  had  a  small 
majority,  and  in  ISS-l  Cleveland  a  small  plurality.  It 
takes  its  name  fi'om  its  principal  river,  which  means  in 
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the  Indian  tongue,    "long    river."      Popularly  it    ia 

rarioufily  known  as  the  Freestone.  Nutmeg,  c*r  ^'ooden 

A^ntmeg  State,  or  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits.     {Ste 

Ooveniors;  Legislatxtrcs.) 

Conscience  Whigs. — In  1850  tlie  Whigs  in  Con- 
gress li  ad  taken  tlie  position  that  the  slavery  question, 
which  they  regarded  as  settled  by  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  should  not  be  reopened.  TIuh  policy  was  approval 
hj  President  Fillmore.  Their  attitude  led  to  dissen- 
Bions  in  the  party  in  many  of  the  States.  In  Massaeliu- 
setts  those  opposed  to  the  stand  thus  taken  by  the 
leaders  were  known  as  Conscience  Whigs;  those  that 
approved  it  as  Cotton  Whigs.  The  reason  of  the  name 
is  obvious.  In  New  York,  Fillmore's  State,  the  sup- 
porters of  his  view  were  known  as  Silver  Grays,  a  uauio 
fiven  to  them  because  they  were  mostly  the  older  meni- 
ers.  They  were  also  called  Snuflf-takere.  Those  ojv 
posing  it,  nea<ied  by  William  H.  Seward,  were  called 
Woolly  Heads,  or  Seward  Whigs. 

Conscription  Bill.     {Sen  Drafts.) 

Conservatives. — A  name  assumed  by  certain  po- 
litical parties  in  many  nations.  These  ptutiea  are  some- 
times actnally,  and  alwa3's  avowedly,  opposed  to  changes 
from  old  and  established  forms  and  practicea.  In  United 
States  history  these  names  have  never  been  in  geiieral 
nee,  but  in  Van  Bureu's  administration  the  name  was 
applied  to  those  Democrats  that  at  the  si)ecial  session  of 
Congress,  of  September,  1837,  opposed  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  sub-treasury  systenj.  In  the  Congress  that 
met  December,  1S30,  they  had  practically  disappeared. 
The  name  was  also  assumed  by  Southern  whites  during 
the  reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil  War.  to 
show  their  adherence  to  the  old  State  governments,  the 
abolition  of  which  by  Congress  they  opposed.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  name  was  in  use  until  1872.  The  uanio  was 
also  used  at  the  North  during  this  period.  The  Demo- 
crats Bjiplied  it  to  themselves  to  dniw  moderate  Repub- 
lican votes. 

Constitution,  The,  is  a  Covenant  with  Death 
and  an  Agreement  with  Hell. — One  of  the  mottoes 
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of  the  AbolitioniBt  newspaper,    Tlie  Liberator,     (*Se» 
Abolitmiists.) 

Constitutional  Union  Party. — This  name  was 
adopted  at  a  couV'entiou  in  Baltimore,  in  May,  18G0,  of 
those  Whigs  that  luid  not,  on  the  dissolution  of  their 
party,  loined  either  the  Bepublicans  or  Democrats.  In 
1856  they  had  constituted  a  portion  of  the  American 
party.      They   denounced    the    platformg    of    existing 

Sarties  as  tending  '*  to  widen  political  divisions,"  and 
edarud  thoir  princi^ile  to  be  ^'^the  Constitution  of  the 
country.,  tlie  union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  ]aw8."  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  Edward 
Everett,  of  MassachuscttB,  were  respectively  nominated 
for  President  and  Vice-President.  This  ticket  carried 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  receiving  thirty- 
nine  electoral  votes.  In  several  of  the  States  *' fusion" 
tickets  of  electors  had  been  named,  and  in  these  the 
popular  vote  for  each  ticket  can  only  be  estimated. 
BelFs  total  popular  vote  is  vaiiously  estimated  from 
about  690,000  to  650,000,  of  which  the  former  is  prob- 
ably more  nearly  correct.  This  party  disappeared  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

Constitution  of  the  Country,  The,  the  Union 
of  the  States,  and  the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws. 
— This  plirase  is  from  the  platform  of  .the  Constitutional 
Union  Party,  adopted  at  its  convention  in  Baltimore, 
May  19,  18(J0. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. — The  history 
of  the  formation  of  our  Constitution  is  given  under  the 
heading  of  Convention  of  1787  {ichirh  see).  It  was 
signed,  aa  indicated  below,  by  all  the  delegates  to  that 
convention  except  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mason 
and  Itiindolph,  of  Virginia.  Having  been  transniitted 
to  Congress,  that  body,  on  September  2S,  1787,  ordered 
it  to  be  submitted  to  conventions  chosen  in  the  separate 
States  by  the  people  thereof.  Such  conventions  were 
chosen,  and  through  them  eleven  States  ratified  the 
Constitution  on  the  following  dates:  Delaware,  Decem- 
ber i,  1787;  Pennsylvania,  December  13,  1787;  New 
Jersey,  December  18,  1787;  G-oorgia,  January  2,  1788; 
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788;  Mttspacbusetts,  February 
(»,  J7»«;  Maryland,  Apnl  ^y.  1788;  South  Carolina.  May 
23,  1788;   New  Hampshire.  June  21,  i;88;   Virginia, 
June  26,    1788;   New   York,  July  2G,   1788.     As  the 
sercnth  article  provided   that  the  ratification  of   nine 
iStates  shonld   be  sufficient,  it  was  therefore  adopted. 
March  4,  1789,  was  the  day  set  for  tlio  operations  of  the 
new  government  to   commence.     Suhsequenlly  it  was 
ratified   by  the  two  remaining  States — by  Nurth  Caro- 
lina on  November  21,  1789,  and  by  Rhode  Island  on 
May  29,  1790.     The  text  of  the  various  amendments  is 
given  lielow  with  the  body  of  the  Constitution.     The 
dates  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  are  given 
under   the    heading  Amendments  to  the   Constitution. 
{which  see), 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OE  AMERICA. 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  the  Uniterl  States,  iti  order  tn  form  a  more 
peTtec't  uniou,  establish  Justice,  iiisiire  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  tilt)  cominon  dt'lunt'e,  jnomote  the 
geueral  wulfare,  and  swiiro  the  bltssinps  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  aiul  our  posterity,  do  orrtain  imd  estJLbliflhthia 
CoNSTlTUTiox  for  the  United  States  ol  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

SBCTIOK  I. 

All  legislative  powers  herein  emnted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Conpress  of  the  United  States,  which  ehall  consist  of  a  9enat« 
andTHoufleof  llei^reueutatives. 

SECTION  II. 

l»t  CTniwc.  The  IToiise  of  Reprpsentatires  Bhnll  bo  com- 
posed of  merabera  fhoatm  every  sm-ond  yuar  by  thu  peoples  of 
thesevfrai  Htatea,  tiud  the  ebA-tors  in  eat-h  State  ehall  have 
the  f|ualifieutiotis  retjukitu  for  eluL^toraol  the  ujost  numoruus 
branch  of  the  State  Leg:islaturc. 

'£d  Clause.  No  person  ehall  bo  a  Reprefienfjitive  who  shall 
not  have  attainted  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  twen 
swven  years  a  oitiren  of  the  United  Stat«?ft,  and  who  nhall  not, 
wheu  elected,  bo  un  itdiabituut  of  that  State  Ju  which  he  ahall 
be  eboften. 

3d  Clause.  Representatives  ami  direct  taxes  shall  he  ai^pnr- 
tioaed  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within 
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this  ITnloTi,  (lornrfVmpr  to  tlinir  rfsportive  immihers,  which  shall 
be  cletei-muied  bv  uilttiii;ir  to  thi-wliolts  nuail)ei*  of  free  per- 
BOiift,  iiit'liidiii^  tlioso  lioimd  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
niu)  HAL'linliii;;  liuliunw  not  tuxwl  ihrve-llfths  of  uU  other per- 
ROUH.  [AIiHitHl  by  ilio  Fourtoenth  Anieudiuent,  Section  II.] 
Thn  nrtiml  ( iiimieration  shall  Imj  inatit!  within  three  veflra 
jiffrrlliti  ttrst  lut^Htiiigof  the  Confess  of  the  United  States, 
iiiiiL  wtthhi  every  suhsequcnt  temi  of  Xvw  j-eais,  in  such  man* 
n4*r  as  tliey  bUuII  by  law  direct.  Tlie  iiumherof  Ropresuuta- 
tives  &hall  not  t^xuet'd  one  for  every  thirty  thousanti,  hut  each 
Statu  8huU  havo  at  lotust  onw  Representative;  and  until  auuh 
eniiinL'ration  shall  ho  madr,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall 
hn  entitled  ti>  elniOMe  three^  Mitssnchnsetta  eight,  Ilnode  Island 
and  rrovidt'iHO  I'lautations  one,  Connet^ticut  llvo,  New  York 
ttix,  New  .Jeixy  four,  Pennsylvania  eluht,  Delawai-e  one, 
Maryland  «ix,  Virginia  ten,  Xurth  Carolina  Ave,  South  Caro- 
linallve,  and  Genrpia  throe. 

Wi>  CUj'Use.  When  vacancies  happen  in  tbo  repreisentation 
fr«»ni  Jiny  tState,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue 
writs  of  ch^etiou  to  IIU  such  vacancies. 

Wi  Ci'tiitit;.  Tlie  House  of  Representatives  shall  uhooee 
ilieir  8pi*jiker  uiul  other  olUcers,  and  shall  Lave  the  solo  power 
of  Impeachment. 

Ist  Clause.  Tht>  Senate  of  the  L'nited  9tate»  shall  be  oom- 
pnstnl  of  two  Seiuttoi-a  fnmi  e:ujh  State,  ohoeen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture thereof  for  six  years;  and  each  Senator  sfinll  have  one 
vote. 

id  Clause.  Immediately  after  they  shall  bo  assembled  in 
couseiiuenco  of  the  Jlrst  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as 
euuully  «s  luay  be  inlc*  three  classed.  The  seats  of  the  Senators 
of  the  first  cIjiss  t^luiU  be  vacuted  at  the  GXjjinitiou  of  the 
second  year,  of  thu  second  cluss  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  t>f  tlie  third  clnss  at  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth  jn-.ir,  so  that  «ne- third  uxay  be  chosen  every  sccoiul  year; 
and  if  viu-ancius  liappen  by  resif;nation,  or  otheiwise,  during 
tlio  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive 
thereof  may  raako  tempurary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legitilutnre,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacan- 
cies. 

lUl  CUiKse.  No  person  shull  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  ape  of  thirty  years,  and  bceu  nine  years  a 
eiti/en  of  llio  United  States,  and  wlio  sliaU  n<d,  when  elected, 
bean  inhaljiiant  of  that  State  for  which  heshull  be  chosen. 

Uti  iJinuM:.  The  Vice-PresidcJifc  oC  the  [7nited  States  shall 
be  I'residciit.  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  voteuuletw  they 
be  eouaby  diviih*<i. 

nth  Ll'titse.  The  Senate  shall  ciioose  their  other  officers,  and 
also  a  President  pro  tempore,  iu  the  absence  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  St^itea. 

Gth  CUjusc.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  trv  all 
inipeacliments.  When  sittin^r  for  that  purpose  they  shall  be 
on  oath  or  fifiirrnutiiin.  When  tlic  I'resident;  of  the  Unittnl 
States  iri  tried,  l  ho  Chid- Justice  shall  pi-tssiitle;  and  no  pursou 
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shall  be  convicted  without  the  oonourreuoe  of  two-thirdaof 
I  he  members  present. 

lih  ClauHC.  Jml^mcnt  in  cases  of  impi'ac'hmcnt  shall  not 
extend  fiirthor  than  to  rciiirtvnl  from  omen  unci  ilis(|ualiflrii- 
tion  to  hold  and  enjoy  niijr  <tfflc«  of  hnnor,  trust  or  jirotlt 
under  ttie  UnittHl  Slates;  but  thn  juirty  eonvii^UHl  nhall  uever- 
IhWeds  be  Liable  and  ttobjett  to  iudiutiueut,  triul,  judgmuut 
aud  puxLiahintsuti  occordiu^  to  hwr. 

SECTION  IV. 

1st  Clause.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holdlnjK  ele<- 
tions  for  Senators  aud  Kopreseutatlves  shuJl  Ipb  prejiorilied  in 
each  Stale  bv  the  Lf^islaturo  thereof ;  l)Ut  the  Cougi*e«a  may 
at  any  time  l)y  hiw  nuike  or  alter  euch  regulutioiiu,  except  as 
to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

iid  (Jlmi^.  Tlie  Confrress  phnll  n.'^scmbln  at  If-ast  onoo  in 
every  year,  and  such  meetitiK  shiiU  be  on  the  ttrst  Monday  in 
Dt:xx:inl>er,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  u  different  day. 

SECTIOX  r. 

Ut  ClaiMC.  Each  Honge  Fhnll  bethojndpeof  the  elootions, 
returns  and  fpialiflt'ations  of  its  own  membors,  and  a  majority 
of  each  nhall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  bnsineHs;  but  a  smaller 
number  may  adjourn  from  thiy  to  day^  and  ntay  be  authorizetl 
to  compel  the  attendance  iff  absent  incndjuraiii  tiucli  niunner 
and  under  such  i)enaltie8  iw  eai.'h  House'  Uiuy  proTide. 

2d  Clause.  Kacb  House  may  determine  tho  ndea  of  its  pro- 
ceedinffs,  punish  its  members  for  dtrtonb-rly  lichavior.  and, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  exjiel  a  member. 

3d  Clause.  Kach  Houf-e  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proeec>d- 
tDgA,  and  fmm  time  to  time  publish  the  Kume,  excepting  nuch 
pertaasmay  In  their  judgment  require  stjcrecy;  and  the  yeas 
And  nays  o"f  the  members  of  either  House  on  any  qu<«tioii 
Bhall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on 
the  jouruoL 

ith  Clause,  Neither  House  during  the  session  of  Con^ew* 
shall*  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  mljourn  for  more  than 
three  davs,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two 
Houses  stiaU  be  sitting. 

BECTIOX  VT. 

Ist  CUnue,  The  Senators  and  Representatives  sliall  receive 
a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law 
find  i>aid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  I'uited  States.  They 
iiball  in  all  <'ns**«,  except  treason,  felony  and  brea<'h  of  the 
peaoe,  be  pnrileped  from  arrest  dnriiip  tlieir  attendance  at 
the  seefiion  of  their  resf>ective  Hoases,  and  in  goin^  to  and 
returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  gi>eech  or  de|}atu  iu 
cither  Hou^e  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2/i  Clause,  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the 
time  lor  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office 
voder  the  authority  of  the  United  States  whirh  shall  have 
been  crested,  or  the  emoluments  whei-eof  fehall  have  been  in- 
durio^  such  time ;  aud  no  person  holdiug  any  office 
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under  the  Uniti^ri  StAio«  fthall  be  a  mcmlierof  either  Honse 
during  his  tontinimiKt^  in  office. 

REOTION  VII. 

l«t  Clause.  All  bills  lor  raising  revenue  sha}!  originate  in 
the  Htmse  of  llepr-et'eiitdli ve» ;  but  ihu  Svuatu  may  propose  or 
(•(Micmr  with  anioiidmcntti  as  ou  other  bill«. 

2d  VUntne.  Kvcrybill  whi^-h  shall  Imvf  passe*!  tho  Hoiiso 
of  Uoproacntiitivi'rt  ntid  tho  Henatt*,  shall,  bi-fnre  it  iM^rnmo  a 
hivTy  liu  jitvst'ntt'rl  to  thu  IMi'siib-nt  vT.  tin?  t*niti'(l  States;  if  hf 
approve  he  phall  8i^u  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his 
oI)3iH'tiiins,  to  that  Hotit^o  in  whi(.'h  it  sliuU  have  originated, 
who  tthall  rnter  their  objeetlous  at  larce  on  their  journal  and 

}>nMi'i'(Ji  to  rei-'ousider  it.  If  alter  such  rwousideratiou  tTVo- 
hirdsof  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  biJI,  it  BhaU  be 
iteut,  together  with  the  objection:*,  to  the  other  Uouse,  by 
whh-h  it  sliall  likewise  be  reeousidered,  and  if  approved  by 
twu-third«  of  that  House,  it  shall  beeouio  a  law.  JBut  in  aU 
Buch  oa«e»  the  votes  of  both  HnuHes  shall  be  determined  by 
yeafl  and  nays,  aud  tho  uti!rie.rt  of  the  piTsons  voting  for 
and  ii^'idiist  tn<>  bill  whall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of" ea^-h 
House  rrspectivelv  If  any  bill  slmll  not  -be  returned  by  tho 
l're^iil^*llt  wltliin  leii  diios  (Hundriyn  excHptetl)  after  il.  shall 
Imvo  beeu  prebeuted  to  tdin,  the  yaine  shall  be  a  law,  in  like 
matmcr  as  if  he  had  pigned  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
adjoummout  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  ahall  not  be 
a  law. 

Sd  Clauac.  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote  to  whioh  tho 
oonourreueeof  theHenaleand  House  of  Rt>i>resentativea  may 
bo  nooeflflary  (oxeent  ou  a  question  of  adjnurnmont)  shall  bo 
prewuited  tn  the  President  of  the  United  (States;  and  before 
the  same  HhuU  tiil<h  efTeet,  shall  beaiipnived  l)y  him,  or  being 
disapproved  by  him,  flball  bo  rej^assed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
SBuato  ami  House  of  RHpresoututivea,  according  to  the  rules 
audi  limltutious  preauribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

SECTION  ^TTT, 

The  Congress  shall  have  power : 

lift  Cidtwo.  To  !ay  and  cnlleet  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
exeises,  to  pay  the  debts  aud  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  ulL duties,  im- 
po^ts  and  exelsea  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States; 

'^(l  Clause.  To  borrow  miney  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States ; 

3d  ChiMSC.  To  regulate  eommerco  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indiaii  tribes; 

4th  CUitUiC,  To  establish  a  uniform  rubs  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  hankruptoiea  throughout 
the  United  States; 

Wi  C'rt»»e.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  euiu,  aud  (Ix  thestamiard  of  weights  aud  measures; 

6/71  Chtuae.  Topruvide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeit- 
ing t  lie  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  I'uited  States; 

7ih  Cln^ise.    To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads; 

6t/b  Clause.    To  promote  the  progress  of  scLeace  and  useful 
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nrta,  by^ecurinp  for  limited  timos  to  nuthors  nnd  Invpntort 
the exclu8iveri":ht  to  theirre:i*p«*L'tive  writinj;suiKiiliwiovprif^; 

9t/i  Ciaiwc,  To  constituttJ  tribimala  iulerior  to  tUo  SuprtMUe 
Court; 

lOfh  CloMxz.  To  clefiue  und  puiiLsh  plniolttfl  nud  foloulon 
committed  on  tbo  high  scofl,  nud  offL-nse^  against  tho  law  of 
nations; 

llt/i  Clause.  To  declare  war.  grant  letters  of  marqu«  and 
rtjprisal,  and  make  rules  eoncerahig  captures  on  land  and 
water; 

tlth  Cintute.  To  raiae  and  supnort  armies:  but  no  iipiuo- 
priation  of  money  to  that  uaosbull  bo  for  a  longer  term  than 
two  yearH; 

13//I  Clause.    To  provide  and  maintain  n  navy; 

IWi  Clause.  To  make  rules  for  tliu  govurnmeut  and  regiila- 
tiou  of  the  laud  and  uuval  Xoreee: 

I5th  Clnii^e.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  tho  mllltla  to 
i^eoute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suxipresit  iimuiTectionB  and 
repel  invasions; 

iQth  ClaHHe.  To  provide  for  organizinfc,  anning  and  diiu;ip- 
lininfs  the  ratlitia,  and  for  governiu^  hucIi  part  of  th<Mu  as  may 
be  employed  in  the  Herviee  of  the  L'nite*!  Stiiten.  rcttHrvlug  to 
the  Stai^  respectively  the  apjioiutmeut  of  tho  officers  and 
the  authority  of  training  the  militia  aeoording  to  tho  dlteip- 
Une  pre*eril>ed  hv  t'ongrefts; 

ITtH  Vlau»e,  To  exercise  exclusive  leirislatlon  in  all  oaset 
whatsoever,  over  euch  dlzttriet  (not  exoeeSug  ten  miles  square) 
as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  occeptauco  uf 
Congress,  become  the  eeat  of  tbe  government  of  tJie  Cnitod 
States;  and  to  exerid^e  like  authority  ovtirall  places  purchased 
hy  tbeconseat  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Htat-e  lu  wliicb  tbe 
same  shall  be.  fur  th?  erection  of  forts,  maeaziiiei,  arsenals, 
dock-yanls,  and  other  needful  buildings:  ana 

leth  Clause^  To  m&kc  all  ^wi  which  »ihall  be  ncoesaary  aod 
proper  for  r«rrying  int<»eXfciitJon  th*?fnregolng  power*,  and 
all  oU»er  powers  rested  by  this  Constitution  In  toe  Oov«rD- 
ot  the  United  btates,  or  In  any  departai«DC  or  ofllcer 


SBcnoy  zx. 

Tte  migration  or  Importation  of  sncti  persons  as 
shall  tlifcDk  proper  to  a/Smit, 


soy  off  the  States  now  ezistia 
ifaallsotbe 


B  Biaces  Dowezistuig  saau  tiimic  proper  u>  a/irnit, 

be  prohOitted  by  the  Cotton  ss  prior  to  tbe  year  utuf 

difkt  hnndnd  and  cj^hu  but  n  tax  or  duty  aisy  be 

OB  MKh  taportadsa.  not  PKaiwdlug  ttn  defiarsior 


priyflqpeer  thcvrftof 

'  as  vhea  la  cases  e€ : 

raqechelt. 


fMtelavrtiaUbe 
tu  shall  beWC 
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Gth  Clause.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  reflation 
of  commeroe  or  revenue  to  the  porta  of  one  State  over  tbose  of 
another  nor  sboll  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be 
obligecj  to  enter,  clear,  or  pHy  clntieA  in  Knother. 

7th  Cifxu-wc.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
but  in  consequence  ot  approptiatioua  made  by  law;  and  u 
regular  statement  and  acconut  of  tho  j*eceipts  and  expend- 
icurea  of  all  public  mou(;ya  tihall  be  published  from  tune  to 
time. 

nth  Cfauge.  No  title  of  nobilitv  sliall  be  j^rant**!  i>y  the 
United  States;  and  no  person  bording  any  ofnce  of  profit  or 
trunt  under  th»*in,  shall  witbout  tbe  consent  of  the  C*oni5i*ess, 
accept  of  an'  present,  emoiumeat,  oftioe,  or  title  of  unykiud 
whatever,  i.om  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

BECTIoy   X. 

Ist  Clause.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation;  gi'ant  letters  of  uiarquo  and  reprisal;  coin 
money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anylhiujr  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  a  ten<irr  in  payment  of  debts;  pasr4  any  bill  of  attain- 
der or  ex  post  facto  law,  or  hiw  ira|>alriDg  the  obligation  of 
contnKt&,  or  prant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2ti  Clfiuite.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, lay  any  imposta  or  dntieti  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absoliitelv  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection 
laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  aud  hnnosts,  laid  l>y 
any  State  on  imports  and  exports,  shall  be  for  tnc  use  of  the 
Treaaiury  of  the  United  States:  aud  all  surh  laws  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

3d  Chnme.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  tho  Con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in 
time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  <'ompact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  ^>ower,  or  engage  in  war,  un- 
less autually  invaded,  or  iu  »a6h  imuLiueut  danger  as  will  not 
aduut  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  11. 


k 


8KCTI0K  1- 

Iflt  Ckvtise.  The  executive  power  shall  be  veflted  In  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  offloe 
during  tbe  term  of  four  years  ami,  together  with  the  Vice- 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  ttirm,  lie  L^lected  as  follows: 

2d.  Ctui^e.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  iu  suoli  mauuer  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  eletitors,  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  t^fitators  and  Ut-presentativcs  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  iu  tbe  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  peison  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  proQt 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector, 

*Sd  Clause.  The  elertors  sball  luoet  in  their  respective 
States,  and  vote  by  ballotfor  two  persons,  one  of  whom,  at 
l>»st,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitJint  of  uie  same  State  with  theni- 
Belves.    Aud  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted 

*  This  cliiuse  has  boon  superseded  by  the  Twelfth  Amondmoat. 
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for,  and  of  the  number  ot  votes  for  eiKth ;  whlob  list  they  shall 
sign  and  certify,  and  tnuiBmit  sealed  to  tht*  the  <*»tit  of  Govern- 
ineut  of  the  Cnited  State*,  direct*Kl  to  the  I'resident  of  the 
Seuale.  The  J'residt^'Qt  of  the  Senate  shall,  iu  the  iirescmv  of 
theSeuateand  Houfe  of  Repre«jnIativeA,  open  all  thei*ertiQ- 
cat(*s:  and  the  %*otes  shall  then  b«  counted.  The  peri*ou  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  ot  votoa  fhall  ho.  the  President,  if  sneh 
number  be  a  mJijonty  of  the  whole  nmnhei*  of  eliM-lors  np- 
p(*inted;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  sneh  inajctr- 
ity.  and  have  an  equal  nuintier  of  voteit.  then  the  House  of 
Repr»»eutative-ti  shall  imniediutely  ehoose,  by  ballot,  one  of 
them  for  Prej*idont,  and  If  no  person  have  a  Tua.iorlty,  then, 
from  the  five  highest  on  tho  list,  the  said  House  shall,  iu  likti 
manner,  ehoose  the  Pi'esideiit.  ihit,  in  ehoo.^in^  the  l*rt-sident, 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States;  tho  rejtresontation  from 
eaeh  State  having  one  vote;  a  fiuoiiim  for  thi;*  purpose  shuU 
consist  of  a  memlwror  members  from  t«'o-third.sof  tlut  Slates; 
and  a  majoriry  of  all  the  Stales  sliall  be  necessary  to  ii  ehoiee. 
In  ^.vt^vy  case,  after  the  ehoieo  of  a  President,  the  person  hav- 
ing the'greale^t  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  bo  Viee- 
i*resident.  IJut,  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  hare 
e<|ual  votes,  tho  Senate  shall  choose  from  them,  by  ballot,  tho 
Vic'o-Presideut. 

4ih  CUiMSiU  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  ou  whieh  they  shall  give 
their  votes;  which  day  shall  lie'the  «nae  thro'ughout  the 
United  States. 

hth  t'NniAT.  No  person  exeepfc  a  natural-born  eltizen,  or  u 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  nC  the  adoption  <if  this 
Constitution,  shall  bo eli'iihli'i  In  ThL-offleeof  ProHMifiit;  nrltber 
shall  any  person  be  eligihle  to  that  ortif;o  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  a^e  of  thirty-live  years,  and  been  fouitoeu 
j-ears  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

6(/i  Ciiiw»e.  Iu  ease  of  the  removal  of  tho  President  from 
office,  or  of  his  deiith,  resignation,  or  iiiiLlMllty  to  disehiirge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  oflii  e,  tlu;  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice-President;  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  ease  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  ornuioility,  both  of  the 
President  atid  Vice-President,  deeliiriuj?  whiitoflieer  wliall  then 
act  as  President,  and  sueh  offleer  shall  act  aec-ordingly,  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  sha]  I  Ijo  rloeted. 

Tfh  ClnujiC.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  timed,  reeelve  for 
his  se  IT  ices  a  eompensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increaserl 
nor  diunnished  during  the  period  for  wbieh  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other 
smolumeut  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Bt/i  ClatLtif.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  hia  olBee,  ho 
shall  take  the  following  oath  or  afllrnnition  : 

*'Ido  solemulv  swear  (ur  afhrm*  tiiat  I  will  faithfully  extv 
cute  theoffieoof  Presideuiof  tho  United  States,  and  will,  to 
tho  heat  of  my  abilitv,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  tho  Con- 
stitation  of  the  United  States." 


SECTtON  II. 

lit  Clnttsc.    The  President  sliall  be  Comraander-hi-rhirf  of 
the  army  and  nuvy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of 
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the  several  States,  when  called  iut-o  the  actual  service  of  the 
Unit«d  States:  he  may  require  the  opiuiou,  in  writing,  "f  tb»' 
priuiiipal  officer  lu  eurh  of  the  executive  di^parluieiitfr,  upon 
ftny  Hubjeot  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardon.s  for 
offenses  agaiust  the  United  States,  except  in  easeaof  iinpeiuih- 
meut. 

'M  Cltvusc,  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  theadvioeaud 
cuuseiit  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  providt'Ll  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nomitiate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  aud  eonsout  of  the  8euau^  shall  appoint 
aTnha8.''mlors,  other  public  ininLsters  and  eonaulfi,  jurists  c>r  the 
siipremfe  court,  aucf  ail  other  otHeei-a  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointmeuts  are  uot  herein  othenvise  provided  for, 
aud  whieU  sUall  bo  established  by  luw^  but  the  (.  ougi-esa  may 
by  law  rest  the  lippointmcut  of  such  inferior  officers,  a;*  they 
think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or 
iu  the  Ucadd  of  departments. 

3(i  Clnitsc.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  flli  up  all 
vaoaneiea  that  ma^  happen  duriug  the  recess  of  the  Seuate,  b^ 
gi-anting  eoiuudssioue,  wtdoh  shall  expire  at  the  ead  of  their 
nextseasloD. 

SECTION  III, 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information 
of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  tecommend  to  their  eousidera- 
tion  such  nieasurt^s  as  he  shall  judge  necessaiy  and  oxpediciit; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  oceaaions,  convene  both  Houses,  or 
either  of  them,  and  in  cjise  of  disagreement  between  them, 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  lie  may  adjourn  them 
to  such  tiuie  H9  be  shall  think  proper;  be  shall  receive  am ijas- 
sadors  ami  other  iiublio  miuiatera  ;  ho  ehnll  take  enro  that  thi* 
laws  he  faithfully  executed,  aud  sbalL  commbaion  all  the  ofli- 
cera  of  the  United  Statoa. 

SECTION  rv. 

The  President,  Viee-Presldent,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  bo  removed  from  office  on  lmpi>aohment 
for,  and  on  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  aiid  tnlMemcauoi'a. 

ARTICLE  III. 

SECTION   I. 

The  jttflicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  In 
one  Supreme  Courtjand  in  aueb  inferior  courts  as  theC'ouaxess 
may  from  time  to  tmie  ordain  and  establish.  The  jndpes,  both 
of  tne  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offleeadur- 
ingr  frood  Dt'havior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their 
services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
their  continuance  in  olhce. 

SECTTON    n. 

\Bt  Clatise.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  oosee.  In 
law  and  et^uity,  arisiug  under  this  ronstitution,  the  lawi  of  the 
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Cnltpd  States,  and  trc^tioA  mode,  or  which  shall  Tk»  nind« 
under  their  anthoritv;  to  all  caAea  affecting  amha?tsa<lor», 
other  public  ministers' and  oodsuU;  to  all  oas«9  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  eoDtrorersits  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  I'ontroversies  between  two 
or  more  States;  between  a  State  and  cdttzens  of  another 
State;  between  citizeua  of  different  States;  between  oiti- 
zc*nA  of  the  same  State  claiming  lauds  under  grants  of  dif- 
ferent States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  oittzead  thereof,  aud 
forei)e^  States,  citizen?,  or  subjwt**. 

2fi  CTrtWfC  In  all  cases  affectine  amt>a9aadors,  other  pnblio 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  tho^^  In  whith  a  State  shall  be  a 
party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  htiveoricinal  juri3<liotion.  In 
all  the  other  eases  before  meoiioued.  the'  Supreme  Court  shall 
hare  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  uj»  to  law  and  fiict.,  with  ^\x.v\\ 
exceptions  aud  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make 

3d  Clfluae.    The  trial  of  all  orimea,  except  In  tasea  of  im- 

Beachment,  shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  tri>i.l  shall  be  held  in 
le  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed; 
but  when  not  oommitted  within  luiy  State,  the  trial  shall  be 
at  such  plaue  or  places  as  the  Cougresb  may  by  law  have 
dirooted. 

BBCnON  III. 

Irt  Claxat.  Treason  a^rainst  the  United  States  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  afcainst  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  gi ring  them  aid  and  comfort.  Xo  person  shall  be 
convictea  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  wltuessea 
to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2d  Clause.  The  Congress  sliall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  mIiilU  work 
corruption  of  blood,  or  furfeiturei  ^Jtoept  during  the  lifeuf  the 
I>eraon  attainted. 

AUTiciiB  rv 

SECTION  I. 

Pnll  faith  and  crodlt  shall  bo  given  In  each  State  to  the  pub- 
lic acts,  records,  and  Judicial  proceedings  of  ovory  other  Static 
And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  presoribo  the  manner 

in  which  such  aots,  records,  and  prooeedings  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  effect  thereof 


siCTioiff  n. 

1*«  ClOAUt,  The  ritlzons  of  each  State  shall  bo  entitled  to  all 
privil^es  and  immunitita  of  citizens  in  tbo  several  States. 

2d  CMiue.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason, 
feloDT,  or  other  crime,  wlio  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  lie 
founn  in  another  State,  shall  on  demand  of  the  exe^-utive 
authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  tii^,  be  delivered  up,  to 
l>e  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3d  Claufie.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
mkder  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  oouse- 
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quence  of  rniy  Inw  or  rppnlJitinn  therein,  bo  flisrharfred  from 
Buch  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  <leliverefl  up  on  olalm  ol  the 
party  to  wboxu  ftuch  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

SECTION  HI. 

IsC  CMiwfi.  Kow.  Smtea  inay  he  nrJmittpd  hy  thn  ConjrrefiS 
into  this  Union;  but  no  new  tJit  slijill  In- formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  y  otner  8tate;  nor  any  State  be 
forrticd  by  tbo  juuetion  of  two  or  moru  States,  or  parts  of 
State**^  without  ttie  con  ent  of  the  Legislatures  of  tbe  States 
eonc-'enied  aa  Wiil!  a.^  of  tbe  Cotipresa. 

2d  Vfause.  The  roiigress  sihiiU  have  power  to  dispose  of 
and  maki;'  all  nendfnl  rules  nori  rpgrnlationa  ret^petting  thu  ter- 
ritory or  otiier  property  belonj;ring  to  the  Unitwi  States;  and 
nothing  iu  thU  Coudtitutlon  sliull  be  »o  construed  as  to  preju- 
dice uuy  uluiiUEf  at  the  Uuitud  States^  or  of  any  particular 
State, 

SECTION  TV. 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  apiinst  invasion;  and  on  appHoation  of  the 
Lef^islature,  or  of  thu  Executive  (wbeu  the  Legialature  cauuot 
be  convened),  against  doumatiu  riolenoe. 

ARTICIiE  V. 

The  ConpreBs,  whenever  two-thirda  of  lioth  Houses  shall 
deem  it  ne<?es«?ary,  f  ball  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitn-^ 
tiou,  or,  on  the  application  of  tbe  Legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  Smites,  sball  call  a  co  ention  for  propoaipg 
amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  sbaU  be  valid,  to  all  intents 
and  purposed,  as  part  of  this  Couatitution,  when  ratified  by 
tbu  Lf^^islatures  of  tbree-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
conventions  in  three-Iourths  thereof,  as  tbe  one  or  tbe  other 
modG  of  ratUlcation  maybe  proposed  by  the  Congress:  pro- 
vided that  110  amendment  whirh  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eigbt  hundred  and  eight  shaU  lu  any  man- 
ner affect  the  ilrst  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  s^-tion  of 
the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  with  ut  its  oouseut,  shall 
be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suJSrage  iu  the  3euate. 

ARTICLE  YI. 

1st  OUitise.  All  flebtfl  eontrafited  and  engagements  entered 
into  hefon^  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  1>G  as  valid 
ai^ninst  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  tho 
Couf  eder  atio  n . 

'Zd  Cltfuae,  This  Constitutioni  and  tho  laws  of  tho  United 
States  which  shall  bo  made  in  pureuance  thereof,  and  all  treat- 
ies mude,  or  which  shall  bo  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  states,  shall  be  tbe  pupreme  h*w  of  the  land;  "and  the 
jiidgea  in  every  State  shall  bo  bound  thereby,  anythinK  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  uotwitb- 
gtandiu^. 
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3d  Clnvfic.  The  Senators  and  Roprosentatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  several  Stflte  Leeislaturt's. 
and  all  ex*>outivG  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  shull  be  bound  by  ontb  or 
afRrmation  to  support  this  CousUtutin%i ;  but  no  reli^ous  teat 
shall  ever  l'*'^  reuiured  as  a  qualiHeatioa  to  auy  offlue  or  publiu 
trust  under  Uie  United  States. 


AHTICItE  VIL 

Tlieratafleation  of  the  ronrentJons  of  nhio  States  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Couatitutiou  bvtwoea 
tlie  States  «o  ratif^'iug:  the  &anie. 

Done  in  oonv- ntion  by  the  nnaniraouB  consent  of  the  States 
present  the  hevf-ateentli  day  of  September  in  flie  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ».ig;hty-seven.  and  of 
the  IndependeuoG  of  the  Uuit4?d  States  of  America  the 
twelfth.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subsorit>ed 
our  names. 

Go:  WASHINGTON 

PretidU  and  Dcpvtty  from  VirQinia, 

Neto  JBonvpfhire.— John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Oilman. 

MawOiChuBeUs. — Nathaniel  Gorham,  Ruf  ua  King. 

ConnecticuL — Wm.  Saml.  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman. 

New  Torh. — Alexander  Hamilton. 

New  Jersey. — WU;  Xilvlngston,  David  Brearley,  Wm.  Fatter- 
PoUf  Joum  JD^yton. 

PenrwylvanUu—'B.  Franklin,  Thomas  Miifllo,  Robt.  Morris, 
Geo.  Clymor,  Thos.  Fitzaimons,  Jarod  IngorsoU,  Jumos  Wilson, 
Gout  Morris. 

Del/itDnre. — Geo:  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jiin.,  John  Dlokin- 
Don,  Richard  Ba^sett^  Jaco.  Broom. 

3f aryland.— James  MoHemy,  Dan  of  St.  Tboa  Jenifer,  DanL 
Oarroil 

Virginia.-^ohn  Blair,  James  Madison,  Jr. 

North  Carolina.— Wm.  Blonut,  Riehd.  Dobba  Spaight,  Ha 
Williamson. 

SotUh  CoroMfwi. — ^J.  Rutledge,  Charles  Cotesworth  Piuoknej, 
Charles  Fiuokney,  Pierce  Butler, 

Ocorgta,— William  Few,  Abr  Baldwin. 

attest:  WnoJAK  Jackson.  Secrttary, 
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AmENDSTBNTS  to  IHE   OONSTITUTIOir. 
pvoz*oaKi>  Br  cokgbb&s  akd  hatified  bt  th£  uegislathbes 

OF  nu:  RBVBRAX.  STATES. 

ARTICLE  I. 

ConjTPes  shall  make  no  law  rtsspecting  an  eataWtshment  of 
relig:iou,  or  prohibitlnc  tUo  fret;  exerci«)  thereof ;  or  abridging 
thp  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  ripht  of  the 
pooplo  peaceably  to  asaeinble,  and  to  petitiou  the  govermaent 
for  u  reiiress  of  isrierauces. 

ARTICLE  IL 

A  well-regulated  mUHia  being  necessary  to  the  seonrity  of  a 
free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  aud  bear  arms  shall 
uot  bQ  Infringed. 

ARTICLE  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace»  bo  quartered  In  any  house  J 

without  the  consent  of  tho  owner»  nor  m  time  of  war  but  in  a 
mamicr  to  bo  preseribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persuns,  honses,  ' 

papers,  and  eSeots,  against  uureasonablo  searebes  and  seiz- 
urea,  anall  not  ba  violated,  and  no  warraut  shall  issue  but 
upon  probable  cause,  flupp.  rted  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
piii'ticularlyfloscribin;;  tho  place  to  l>©  searched,  and  the  por- 
Bons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V, 

No  person  fthall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  imlew  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
i;rand  jury,  except  in  asL*s  arisiiti^  in  the  laud  or  naval 
for<:res,  or  in  the  miLiti  ■,  when  In  iieiual  service  in  time  of  war 
orpubliudi  "-er*  norshall  any  person  be  subject  for  tbosame 
oiTenee  to  bo  twice  put  in  ji^opardyof  life  or  liuib;  nor  shall  be 
compelled  in  any  criininnl  case  to  be  a  witne.-*BjiRainst  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law ,  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  pubUu  u«u 
without  juat  oompeuaatlou. 

ARTICLE  VL 
In  all  oHrainal  proseentions,  the  aeeused  shall  enjoy  th» 
right  to  H8i>eedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impariial  jury  of  the 
Statound  didtrlot  whi.iviu  the  urimobhnll  have  been  commit- 
ted, which  di.strict  shall  have  boon  proviously  ascertained  by 
Inw,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cjiust'of  the  aoeusa- 
tioii;  to  be  poufronted  with  the  witiu^sses  rtj£jiiu:«t  bim  ;  to 
have  t'onipulsDry  process  for  obtaining  AviiuetJsca  iu  his  favort 
Bud  to  bavu  the  assistance  of  eouusel  for  bis  defense. 
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ARTICLE  Yn. 

In  fiuitfl  at  oominon  law,  whore  tho  value  in  nontrovprfty  riiall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  bv  jury  shall  bn  pre- 
served, and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re* 
examio^'d  iu  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  aocorUiug  to 
the  rules  of  the  uoiumuu  law. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 

BxcesftiTe  bail  shall  not  be  recjiiirrd,  nor  exoeftslTO  fines  im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishinenta  inllicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  lu  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall 
not  be  ooufitrued  to  deny  or  digparuge  othere  retained  by  the 
people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
tttitutiou,  nor  prohibited  Ijy  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  powers  of  the  United  states  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit,  in  law  or  equity,  fomraeutfed  or 
prosecuted  agaiust  one  of  the  Uniteil  ntattfs  by  citizens  of 
another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  auy  foVeigu  State. 

ARTICLE  XIL 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  thPir  reaj>eotiTe  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  I*reskleiJt  and  Viee-Prt-siOent,  oii^  of  whoiu^  at 
least,  ^hall  not  bo  nu  inhabitant  of  tho  same  Stato  with  tlicni- 
selves ;  they  shall  name  iu  their  ballots  tlie  person  votetJ  for  aa 
President,  and  in  digtiuet  ballots  the  p(TS0u  voted  for  aa  Vice- 
President,  and  thev  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  rre-tident,  and  of  all  pi'rsnns  voted  fur  aa  Vice-- 
President, and  of  the  number  of  vott-s  for  each,  which  lists 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  traiisniit  swiUnl  to  tlie  seat  of 
the  Government  of  the  l.'nited  States,  directetl  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  Pre:*idcnt  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  eertilieates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  coiinte<l ;  the  per- 
son having  the  preatt^t  number  of  vutes  for  President,  snail 
lie  the  l*rejiideul,  if  such  number  l>e  a  majority  oT  the  whole 
number  of  electors  ajipotnted;  and  if  n<i  pert»nn  have  eiueh 
majority,  then  from  the  pereonrt  having  the^  highest  numbers, 
not  exceeding  threo  on  tiic  list  of  those  voted  for  a^  President, 
the  Houst)  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immeilifltely,  by 
Imllot.  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  I^esident,  the  vot^^ 
shall  Im;  taken  by  States,  the  rejiresentation  from  eadi  State 
having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  lids  purpose  tshull  consist  of  a 
member  or  meiulH-rs  from  twif-thirds  «if  the  States,  aud  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  States  shall  he  uw-essary  to  a  choice.  And  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upou  them,  before 
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tbo  fourth  flny  of  March  next  foUowinjC,  then  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  uc't  a^  President,  nsin  the  case  of  the  death  or  other 
<:oii»titutio]ml  (lisability  of  the  I'resideiit.  The  person  having 
the  ijrentetit  iiuml>er  of  votes  us  Vice-Prej*iUent,  shall  bo  the 
Vicc-PrL'sident,  if  suuh  number  he  a  miijurity  t>I  the  whole 
uuinlnr*^if  eleetoriiBj>i»ninted;  nnd  if  nopeTsnii  have  nmnjor- 
ity.  tlit^n  from  the  two  hi^ln-wt  nuitiberrt  nn  thii'  Hnt,  the  (Senate 
flliftlJ  eho'ise  the  V'iee-l'resident;  a  niiorum  fnr  the  purpose 
shall  eousUt  of  two-thirils  of  the  whole  uumber  of  Seuatons, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  uuiuber  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
<!hni(.'4'.  But  ua  persoti  eoni^titutionally  Jueligiblo  to  the  ofBee 
of  President  shall  be  eligii>lo  to  that  of  Vioe-Preslileut  of  the 
Vnited  States. 

AKTICLE  Xni. 

Sectiov  I.— Neither  slavery  nor  inroluiitary  servitude,  «i- 
oept  as  ti  puuishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  eon vieted,  b^hall  exist  withiu  the  United  States,  or 
auy  plaee  subject  to  their  jurisdietiou. 

Sko.  II.  Conjiiess  shall  huvu  power  to  euforoe  this  urtlolo  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIT, 

Sectiox  I. — All  persona  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and.  aubjeet  to  the  jiurisrtietion  thereof,  nr«  citizeutf  of 
the  United  Stat  en  and  of  the  State  wherein  tbey  reside.  No 
State  ehallinakcor  enforoti  any  law  which  stmll  ahrldgo  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  oitizeDS  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  auy  State  deprive  any  peraon  of  life,  UiMTty,  orproi^erty, 
without  duo  proeeas  of  law,  nor  deny  any  person  withiu  Jts 
jurisdiction  tkcetjual  protoctUin  of  thelaw«. 

Sec.  II.— Represctutatives  shnll  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  Statea  acoordinf*  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  ytate,  excluiling  Indians 
not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the 
cholee  of  ^leelora  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  representatives  iu  t'ongresa,  the  executive  aud 
judicial  otTicers  of  a  Mtatis  or  t  hiMiieinbcra  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State, 
being  tweiity-ono  year*  of  age,  and  citizeurt  of  tho  United 
States,  or  in  auy  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  re- 
bellion or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  ^hall 
be  reduced  in  tho  prnportiou  which  tho  nunjl)er  of  such  male 
citiaeua  ahull  hear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twouty- 
one  yeaiti  of  age  iu  such  State. 

Sec.  ILL— No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in 
CoiiKress,  or  elector  of  President  audi  Vice-President,  or  hold 
auy  office,  civil  or  railitiiry,  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  previou:*ly  takuu  nu  oatb»  us  a  member 
of  Cougrcss.  or  as  an  oracer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  State  Legislature,  or  tis  flu  executive  or  judicial 
officer'  of  auy  State,  to  supi>ort  the  t'onstitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  engaged  m  insnrrectiou  or  rebeUiou  against 
the  Bume,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  tliereof.  But 
Congress  may,  by  a  vytc  uf  two-thirds  of  eaeh  House,  remoye 
such  diaabihty. 
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Rec.  rv.— The  ralidity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
Stat*»s.  uuthorizod  by  law,  iiU'luiiins  debts  incurird  for  pay- 
ment of  peDSioua  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  in- 
Buriectiou  or  rebellion,  shall  not  he  questioned.  But  ueiHi»*r 
the  I'uited  SUUes  nor  any  State  shiill  iissume  or  piiv  any  debt 
orobligratiouiueurrfdinuidof  iosurrecitiouurret>t)lliou  u^oiiist 
the  Uniteii  States,  or  juiy  ehiim  for  the  loss  or  emuneipation  of 
any  nlfive;  liut  all  such  debts,  ubligations,  aud  eluims  shall  be 
held  illecal  and  void. 

Sec.  V. — The  Couffreys  shall  have  power  to  eiitoroe,^'  appro- 
priate legislatiou,  tliu  lu-ovisious  of  this  article. 

AKTICLE  XV. 

Sbctton  L — The  right  of  citizens  of  tho  United  States  to  vote 
»haU  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  State,  ou  acuount  of  race,  color,  or  prevloiui  ooudition  ol 
eervitude. 

Sec.  II.— The  Couffress  shall  have  power  to  enforee  this  orti- 
cle  by  appropriate  legislatiou. 

Construction  of  the  Constitution. — The  interpre- 
tation of  a  law  by  a  tribunal  is  ibe  iluclaration  by  that 
tribunal  of  the  mpjining  of  the  law  as  derived  from 
its  terms  merely,  ^^hen  the  mere  words  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  yield  this  meaning,  recourse  is  had  to  **  con- 
atruction  '*  of  the  law,  the  intention  of  the  law-makera 
and  the  cu'cunistancca  under  which  it  was  passed  being 
taken  into  consideration.  Construction  begins  wliere 
interpretation  ends.  It  is  evident  that  the  construction 
of  general  provisiona  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
applying  tliem  to  particular  cases,  offers  ground  for  wide 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  powers  granted  or  acts  per- 
mitted. The  view  that  the  strict  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution must  be  adhered  to  in  all  eases  \a  called  the  strict 
construction  theory.  The  view  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  liberally  construed,  thus  giving  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  much  power  denied  to  it  under  the 
other  vieWjis  called  the  broad  or  loose  construction  theory. 
The  tendency  of  this  construction  is  to  centralization 
by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government, 
It  ia  plain  that  a  political  party  espoujsint^  the  former 
view  would  shift  its  position  but  bttle  with  time,  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  being  its  sheet-anchor,  while 
the  body  supporting  tbe  latter  view  would  appear  in 
forms  varying  with  the  particular  cause  advocated  by 
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tbenij  their  contention  being  of  necessity  for  a  partic- 
ular reform  asserted  by  them  to  come  within  the  scope 
of  tho  Oonatitxition.  And  bo  it  haa  been.  The  Dem- 
ocratic-Republican party  has  been  the  strict  construc- 
tion partjj  and  it  has  had  the  Federal,  the  Whig,  and 
tho  Itepnblican  parties  successively  opposed  to  it,  as 
advocatfis  of  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  bank, 
of  excise  laws,  of  a  navy,  in  tho  first  case;  of  a  protect- 
ive tariH  and  of  internal  improvements  ii:  the  second; 
and  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
slavery  outside  of  the  States,  and  subsequently  of  eman- 
cipation and  of  reconstruction,  in  the  third.  But  tho 
Democratic-Republican  party  does  not  now  favor  strict 
conBtruction  in  the  same  way  as  in  1790.  Changes 
made  by  the  opposition  have  proved  beneficial  and  have 
been  permanent,  and  the  strict  construction  view  of  each 
period  has  acknowledged  accomplished  facts  of  the  past. 
Moreover,  even  tlie  Democratic-Republican  party,  when 
in  ptnver,  favors  broader  construction  than  when  in 
opposition,  and  the  broad-constructionists  are  apt  to  in- 
sist on  rather  strict  construction  when  their  opponents 
are  in  power.  The  Civil  War  and  the  reconstruction 
period  following  it,  led  to  the  passage  of  many  Acta 
by  Congress  based  on  principles  of  the  loosest  construc- 
tion, and  while  many  of  these,  as  the  Ku-Khix  Acta 
(except  the  conspiracy  section),  have  been  declared 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  others,  aa  the 
Civil  Riglits  Bill,  have  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
In  sevenu  recent  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  decide  cases  by  a  rather  strict  cotistruction 
i)f  tho  Constitution.     {^Sm  Oivil  Rights  BiU.) 

Consul.     {See  Foreign  Service.) 

Contested  Elections.— The  history  of  Disputed 
Presidential  or  Vice-Presidential  Elections  is  given 
under  that  head.  The  courts  of  every  State  decide  as 
to  tlic  validity  of  the  votes  cast,  and  the  two  Uouses  of 
Congress  see  that  this  vote  is  authenticated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws.  Each  House  of  Congress  is  the 
sole  judge  aa  to  its  own  members,  and  any  contest  as  to  a 
seat  in  either  House  is  decided  hy  that  House.     The 
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testimony  is  taken  by  the  appropriate  committM>.  and 
after  its  report  the  House  decides.  Conteetani  and  oon- 
testee  are  each  allowed  a  sum,  not  to  exoeed  #2,000^  for 
expenses  actually  incurred  in  the  contest  and  pro}>erly 
Touched  for,  and  special  appropriations  for  com}>ea8ih 
tion  to  contestants  aro  frequently  made. 

Contraband  of  War. — Articles  carried  by  neutrals 
in  vessels  or  otherwise,  which  are  for  tlio  assistance  of 
an  enemy  in  carrying  on  war,  are  said  to  be  contraband 
of  war.  The  term  embraces  arms,  ammunition,  mate- 
rials for  manufacturing  gunpowder,  armed  vessels,  pro- 
visions intended  for  the  military  forces,  and  the  like. 
According  to  international  law,  tucso  aro  liable  to  seiz- 
ure and  to  confiscation  by  order  of  a  prize  court.  No 
recompense  is  made  to  the  neutral  except  in  the  cose  of 
provisions.  During  the  Civil  "War  the  phrase  •*  contra- 
band of  war  "  was  applied  to  negro  eluves  who  came 
within  tho  Union  lines.  This  use  of  it  originated  with 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who,  being  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Eastern  Virginia  in  IH{!1,  refused 
to  return  fugitive  slaves,  declaring  thitt  tliey  were  con- 
traband of  war.  His  position  was  disanirmed  by  the 
Government. 

Contracts^  Impairing  the  Obligation  of. — Article 

»1,  aecnon  10,  clause  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  "no  State  shall    .     .     .    pafis  any 
,     ,     .     law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.^'    It 
wiil  be  noticed  that  this  restriction  applies  only  to  the 
States^  and  that  Congress  is  under  no  restraint  in  this 
retipect.     The  decision  in  the  Dartmoath  College  case 
(vAidb  Me)  u  the  most  important  in  the  interpretation 
■  of  this  dbboee  of  the  Constitution. 
I      Comreotion    of  1787. —  The  government  of   thii 
^MOBstrj  nnder  tbeAiticka  of  CoiSederation  bad  been 
^fa  ittliire,  and  tlie  nmedj  ns^gierted  by  many  wm  by 
acaos  fA  a  cawiieaiion  A  ^  SUtet*    TbU  vai  pro- 
pond  in  1781  in  a  paaiphlet  by  Pelatiab  Webvter,  and 
vi&ia  tbe  anct  htm^f^stn  tba  L^idatarea  of  Kev  York 
aad  «€    ¥— ifimiMi  adopted  retoiatiooi  of  mmaim 
la  17M  a  waolwtipn  of  tbe  Virgioia  Ltgiiiirfnit^ 
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growing  out'  of  a  desire  to  regulate  commerce  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  iiud  the  connected  waters,  was  passed,  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  meet  representatives  of  the 
other  States  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  commer- 
cial condition  of  the  United  States.  This  commission, 
to  which  only  five  States  sent  delegates,  reported  the 
fault  to  he  with  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
recommended  a  convention  of  all  the  States  to  amend 
them^  without  which  step  they  despaired  of  any  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  trade.  Their  report  was 
approved  by  Congress,  and  on  May  25,  1787,  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  seven  States  met  and  elected  as  their 
president  George  Washington,  the  delegate  of  Virginia. 
All  tho  States  except  Ehodo  Island  were  ultimately 
represented  in  the  convention.  The  first  plan  proposed 
was  that  of  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  known  aa. 
the  Virginia  Plan.  It  consisted  of  fifteen  resolutions 
and  provided  for  two  Houses,  ono  elected  by  the  people, 
the  other  elected  by  the  first  House  from  nominations 
made  by  the  State  Legislatures.  Congress  was  to  have 
a  veto  power  on  State  laws  and  power  to  coerce  do- 
linqnent  States;  it  was  also  to  choose  the  executive. 
These  are  tho  salient  features  in  which  the  plan  differed 
from  the  Constitution  as  ultimately  adopted.  Charles 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  introduced  a  jdan,  the 
original  of  which  has  been  lost  and  the  only  record  of 
which,  a  copy  furnished  by  Pinckney  over  thirty  years 
later,  is  not  believed  to  bo  entirely  accurate.  In  its 
general  features  it  resembled  the  Virginia  Plan,  but  it 
differed  from  tho  latter  in  being  more  nearly  like  the 

firesent  Constitution.  It  was  known  as  the  South  Caro- 
iua  Plan.  On  June  13th  the  committee  of  the  whole 
reported  a  modification  of  the  Virginia  Plan  in  nineteen 
resolutions,  the  most  striking  chango  being  that  the 
power  to  coerce  a  State  was  not  granted  to  Congress. 
June  14th  the  convention  adjourned  in  order  to  enable 
William  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  introduce  what  is 
known  as  the  Jersey  Plan,  the  main  features  of  which 
were  as  follows:  Congress  was  to  continuo  as  a  single 
House,  but  with  additional  powers^  it  was  to  elect  the 
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executive;  acta  of  Congress  and  treaties  wore  to  bo  para- 
mount to  Stiite  laws,  and  tlio  executive  was  to  liavo 
power  to  coerce  refractory  individuals  and  States. 
Hamilton  snggested  a  plan  whereby,  anionp;  otl^or  provis- 
ions, the  Senate  and  Prcsident  were  to  hold  office  for  life, 
but  his  plan  had  no  supporters.  On  July  24th  the  various 
resolntionsand  plans  were  referred  toa  w)rtJ/i?7/^'c  0/^  r/r/rt (7, 
from  which,  on  August  0th,  a  draft  of  a  constitution  in 
twenty-three  articles  was  reported.  After  debate  of 
more  than  a  month,  during  which  the  clause  ]>ermitting 
the  slave  tratlo  for  twenty  years,  the  fugitive  slave  cluuBe 
and  the  electoral  system  clause  were  inserted,  the  draft 
was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Uouvernenr 
Morris,  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Madison  and  King.  This 
committee,  most  of  whoso  work  was  done  by  Morris,  on 
September  13th  reported  the  Constitution  in  stibstan- 
tiaJly  its  ]  resent  form.  Some  trilling  cliangcs  were 
made  by  the  convention,  which  then  adopted  the 
instrument,  and  after  deciding  against  a  new  convention 
to  consider  amendments  suggested  by  the  States,  the 
convention  adjourned  September  1 7th,  The  Constitution, 
accoinpaided  by  a  request  that  it  be  submitted  to  the 
States  for  ratihcation,  was  sent  to  Congress,  by  whom 
copies  were  sent  to  the  State  Legislatures.  The  Con- 
stitution, as  finally  adopted,  was  signed  by  but  thirty- 
nine  out  of  the  fifty-five  delegates.  The  proceedings  of 
the  convention  were  secret.  Its  papers  were  placed  in 
Washington's  custody,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the 
new  Congress,  and  in  1796  they  were  deposited  with  the 
State  Department. 

Convention  of  London.  {See  Fuliery  Trealiett,) 
Conventions.  {^Sce  yominniing  Conventions.) 
Coodies,  The,  were  a  faction  of  the  New  York 
Federalists  that  favored  the  War  of  1812.  The  Feder- 
alists generally  opposed  it.  The  CoodJea  opposed  De 
AVitt  Clinton,  who,  though  a  Democrat,  was  on  good 
terms  politically  with  the  Federalists.  Their  name 
arose  from  the  assumed  name,  Abinmleck  Coodtj,  adopted 
by  their  leader,  Gulian  C  Verplanck,  in  his  commuoica- 
txons  to  the  newspapers. 
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Cooly. — As  generally  used  in  this  conntrj-j  the  word 
cooly  is  applied  to  Chiaeso  laborera  of  the  lower  claeses 
who  come  to  tliis  country.  It  has  obtained  this  broad 
meaning  during  tho  discussion  of  the  Chinese  question: 
Btrictly,  it  includes  only  such  laborers  as  have  been 
imported  under  contract  or  by  force  or  fraud. 

Co-operation. — Tn  1861  some  of  tho  members  of 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature  attempted  to  check  the 
impetuosity  of  those  in  favor  of  imniediato  secession, 
by  proposing  that  the  Governor  be  empowered  to  as- 
semble a  eeceBsiou  convention  *^  as  soon  as  any  one  of 
the  other  Southern  States  shall,  in  his  judgment,  give 
satisfactory  assurance  or  evidence  of  her  determination 
to  withdraw  from  tho  Union."  Tliis  course  was  called 
co-oporation.     It  was  voted  down. 

Copperhead. — A  name  applied  during  the  Civil 
War  to  Northern  sympathizers  with  the  South.  It  is 
alao  the  name  of  a  snake  that  '^prefers  dark  and  moist 
places/*  and  is  said  "to  sting  from  behind."  The 
allusion  is  obvious. 

Corea,  Difficulty  with. — In  1871  Admiral  Rodgers, 
with  Bcveral  United  States  vessels,  was  surveying  one  of 
the  rivers  of  Corca,  when,  without  warning,  tho  vessels 
wore  fired  on  from  the  Corean  forts.  Though  little 
damage  had  been  inflicted,  some  retaliation  was  neces- 
sary to  support  the  dignity  of  our  flag,  and  on  June 
lltli  several  of  tho  fortifications  were  captured  and 
destroyed  by  tho  Americans  with  a  loss  of  three  killed 
and  seven  wounded.  The  Corean  government  refused 
to  be  communicated  with  as  to  the  prisoners  we  hud 
taken,  so  they  were  released  and  the  squadron  sailed 
away. 

Com-Crackers. — A  name  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Kentucky. 

Comer-Stone  Speech. — By  this  name  is  known 
the  speech  made  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  at  Savan- 
nah, immediately  after  his  election  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  tho  Confederate  States.  lie  spoke  of  the 
United  States  government  as  founded  on  the  "funda- 
mentally wrong  assumption  of  tho  equality  of  nices," 
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and  continued  as  follows:  '*Our  new  goTemment  is 
foanded  upon  exactly  opposite  ideas.  It^  foandaciona 
are  laid,  its  cortiersto^nc  rests,  upon  the  great  truth  that 
the  ne^o  is  not  eqnal  to  the  white  man;  that  slavery, 
subordination  to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and 
normal  condition." 

Corporal's  Guard. — ^The  few  supporters  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler's  administration  are  so  called. 

Corps  de  Belgique.  {See  American  KnighU.) 
Corwin,  Thomas,  was  born  iu  Kentucky,  July  29, 
1794.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  served  in 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  in  the  Rouse  of  Re})resentativea 
and  the  Senate,  and  ar  (rovernor  of  his  State.  In  1&44 
he  was  a  presidential  elector.  Under  President  Fill- 
more he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Mexico.  He  died  December 
18,  IStio. 

Cotton  Whigs.  (See  Consdencs  Whigs,) 
Council  of  Appointment. — The  New  YorK  State 
Constitution  of  1777  pUiced  in  a  Council  of  Appoint- 
ment the  power  to  appoint  chancellors,  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  all  State  officers  except  State  treasurer, 
all  mayors,  recorders,  sheriffs,  clerks,  justices  of  the  peace; 
iu  fact,  nearly  all  civil  aud  militar}^  ufflcers  except  al- 
dermen, constables.  Assemblymen  and  Senators,  The 
council  consisted  of  the  Governor  and  four  Senators 
chosen  by  the  Assembly.  The  Governor  at  first  nomi- 
nated, and  the  council  confirmed  or  rejected  the  nomina- 
tions, but  in  time  the  other  memborfl  of  the  council 
claimed  the  right  also  to  nominate,  and  in  18()L  a  con- 
vention, assembled  for  the  purpose,  declared  thin  hitter 
view  of  the  Constitution  correct,  thufl  placing  the  Gov- 
ernor on  the  same  footijig  as  the  other  members.  The 
enormous  influence  wiolded  by  this  body  wus  vigorouBly 
used  as  a  political  weapon.  The  Constitution  adopted 
in  1823  abolished   the  council. 

Council  of  Revision. — A  body  created  by  the  State 
Constitution  of  New  York,  adopted  m  1777  and  abol- 
ished by  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1833.  It  had  the 
power  of  negativing  any  action  of  the  Legislature 
unless  passed  oy  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House. 
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Counting  in  the  Alternative. — This  plirasc  is  ap- 
plied Lo  a  method  of  counting  the  eiectoi-al  votu  of  a 
State  before  Congress,  sometimes  adopted  in  eases  where 
objections  are  raised  to  their  reception.  The  first  case 
of  this  kind  was  in  1821.  Objection  having  been  made 
to  the  reception  of  the  vote  of  Missouri,  the  Houses 
directed  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  declare  that  '*  if 
the  votes  of  Missouri  were  to  be  counted  tlic  result  wottid 
be  for  A.  B,  —  votes;  if  not  counted,  for  A.  B.  — 
votes;  but  in  eitlier  event  A.  B.  was  elected,"  In  1837 
the  votes  of  Michigan,  and  in  iSGO  "nd  in  1881  the 
votes  of  Georgia  were  Bo  counted. 

Counting  Out. —  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
political  candidate  that  lias  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes  is,  by  fraud  in  the  canvass,  deprived  of  the 
office  to  which  he  h:is  been  elected,  tho  vote  of  his 
opponent  being  made  to  appear  Jarger  tlian  Ids.  He  is 
then  saiil  to  have  been  counted  out. 

Courtesy  of  the  Senate. —  In  considering  the 
nomination  made  by  the  President  for  a  roderal  office 
in  any  State,  tlie  iSenate  is  almost  invariably  guided  by 
the  wislies  of  the  Senators  from  that  St^ite.  If  only 
one  of  these  Senators  is  of  the  party  in  the  majority, 
his  sole  desire  is  followed.  This  practioo  is  called  tho 
courtesy  of  the  Senate.  It  is  plainly  a  violation  by  the 
Senate  of  the  tnist  imposed  upon  it  by  tho  (.-onstitu- 
tion  regarding  tho  coutirmatioa  of  nominees.  This 
practical  conLnd  of  federal  nominations  in  the  State 
gives  the  Senators  great  local  infiuenoe.  Since  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senators  of  a  State  i.^  practically  Jieces8an»' 
to  an  appointment,  it  ha.s  bccomo  customary  for  tho 
President  to  consult  Senators  before  making  appoint- 
ments. The  failure  of  President  Gartield  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  Senators  Gonkling  and  Piatt,  of  Kew 
York,  in  the  appointment  of  a  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  in  1881,  led  to  their  resignation.  They  at 
once  sought  reelection,  but  after  a  protracted  fight  in 
the  Legislature  they  were  not  returned.  (*S'efl  Senafe.) 
The  term,  **  Courtesy  of  the  Senate,"  is  also  applied  in 
a  general  way  to  a  number  of  customs  governing  that 
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body  which  hare  all  the  force  of  regularly  adopted 
rules. 

Courts.    {See  Judiciary.) 

Cox,  Sunset,     (>SVo  Sunset  Cox,^ 

Cradle  of  Liberty. — A  name  oy  which  Fanenil 
Hall  in  Boston  is  kuown.  During  the  Revolution  it 
was  the  favorite  meeting  place  of  the  Americans.  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  city  of  Boston, 

Credit  Mobilien — Tina  Avaa  the  name  of  a  norpora- 
tion  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Union 
Pacilic  Railroad.  One  of  the  most  extensive  sc^jndals 
in  the  history  of  this  country  centered  around  tliia  cor- 
poration and  took  its  name  from  it.  The  Credit  Mo- 
biliei  of  America  was  a  corporation  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  originally  ixnder  the  name  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fiscal  Agency.  The  control  of  this  cor- 
poration passed  to  parties  interested  in  the  bniiding  of 
the  Union  Pacilic,  among  whom  were  Oakes  Amps  mid 
Oliver  Ames,  of  Massaehu setts.  In  August,  18G7,  the 
Credit  Mobilier,  through  Oiikes  Amea,  contracted  with 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  build  for  it  637  miles  of 
road  at  prices  aggi*egating  $47,000,000.  The  value  of 
the  Credit  Mobilier  sImrcB,  estimated  on  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  contract^  was  200  per  cent,  in 
December,  1867,  and  300  or  400  per  cent,  in  February, 
1868.  Oakes  Ames  wa^  at  that  time  a  member  of  Con- 
gress,, and  fearing  legislation  adverse  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  he  undertook  to  place  the  stock  "  where  it  will 
do  most  good  to  us,"  as  he  put  it.  Accordingly,  in 
DccQral>er,  1S67,  he  entered  into  contracts  with  various 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  sell  to 
them  stock  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  at  par,  merely  stating 
that  it  was  a  good  investment,  and  in  some  cases,  in 
answer  to  a  direct  question,  asserting  that  no  embarrass- 
ment to  them  could  flow  from  it,  as  the  Union  Pacific 
had  received  all  the  aid  that  it  wanted  from  tho  govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  members  that  thus  bought  stock 
paid  for  it;  for  others  Ames  advanced  the  money,  agree- 
mg  to  apply  the  dividends  of  the  stock  to  the  payment 
of  the  indebtedness.     Two  dividends  received  in  1868 
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Bufficed  to  pay  for  the  entire  stock  of  the  latter  class  of 
members  and  left  a  small  balance  due  to  them.  Among 
the^e  members  was  James  A.  GaTficldj  of  Ohio,  and  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1880  his  connection  with 
thin  matter  wan  brought  np  against  liini.  The  amount 
of  money  that  he  had  thus  received  was  $339,  and  the 
cry  of  "329"  was  a  common  one  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats  in  that  campaign.  Charges  haacd  on  the 
Credit  Mobilier  affair  had  been  circulated  during  Hie 
campaign  of  1S73,  and  on  the  iissembling  of  OonffrcKs  a 
committee  of  investigation  was  ordered  by  the  llouse 
on  the  motion  of  the  Speaker,  James  G.  Blaine.  The 
committee  was  appointed  by  a  Democrat  temporarily 
acting  as  Speaker,  and  consisted  of  two  Democrats,  two 
RcpnblicanB  and  one  Liberal  Republican.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  the  exjnilsion  of  Cakes  Ames,  of 
Maasachnsetts,  and  of  James  Brooks,  of  Now  York,  the 
former  for  having  attempted  to  bribe  members  by  sales 
of  stock  below  its  value,  the  latter  for  having  received 
stock  from  the  Credit  Mobilier  much  below  its  value, 
knowing  that  it  was  intended  to  iuflueiico  his  action  aa 
a  congressman  and  as  governmentdircctor  in  the  Union 
Pacific.  Moreover,  as  a  director  he  must  have  known 
that  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  to  receive  payments  in 
securities  of  the  Union  Pacific,  a  fact  of  which  the 
other  mombcrs,  bo  the  committee  found,  were  in  igno- 
rance. The  House  did  not  expel  Amca  and  Brooks,  but 
subjected  them  to  the  '*  absolute  condemnation  of  the 
House."  Though  these  were  the  only  members  pun- 
ished, the  innocence  of  some  of  the  others  was  at  least 
open  to  doubt. 

Creek  Wars.     (iSVe  Indian  Wars.') 

Creole  Case,  The. — The  Act  of  Confess  of  March 
2,  1807,  had  allowed  coastwise  trade  m  slaves.  In 
October,  1841,  the  brig  Creole  sailed  from  Hampton 
Eoads  for  Now  Orleans  with  a  cargo  of  130  elaves.  On 
the  passage  eeventeen  of  the  slaves  mutinied,  killed  one 
of  the  owners,,  took  possession  of  the  vessel  and  put 
into  Nassau,  where  the  British  authorities  set  free  all 
the  slaves   that   had   not   participated    in  the  ranrder, 
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The  United  States  demanded  their  return,  claiming 
Uiat  having  remained  under  the  Unite*i  States  flag  they 
iiad  in  eflfect  remained  on  United  States  soil,  and  were 
therefore  still  slaves.  Our  claim  was  not  admitted^  and 
was  finally  disposed  of  durino;  the  negotiations  for  the 
extradition  treaty  of  August  9,  184:2.  (iSm  Giddttu^g' 
Resolution.) 

Crime  Against  Kansas  is  the  name  by  which  the 
speech  of  Charles  Sumner,  delivered  in  the  Senate  May 
19  and  :^0,  1856,  is  known.  It  was  directed  against  the 
acts  of  the  slavery  faction  in  the  United  States  in  its 
endeavors  to  secure  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  slave 
State.  {See  Border  War;  Brown,  John;  Lecompton 
Consiitufion.)  Senator  Butler  had  attacked  Sumner  in 
debate  and  in  this  speech  Sumner  retorted.  For  this 
he  was  brutally  assaulted  by  Butler's  nephew.  {8ee 
Brooks f  PrfMoii  S. ) 

Crittenden  Compromise. — In  1860,  when  secession 
of  the  Southern  States  was  threatening,  Jolin  J.  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky,  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Con- 
stitution be  amended  as  follows:  In  all  territory  north 
of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  slavery  was  to  be 
prohibited;  in  all  territory  sou tli  of  that  line  it  was  to 
be  protected.  New  States  in  either  section  were  to 
determine  for  themselves.  The  resolution  further  de- 
clared that  Congress  had  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  long  aa  it  existed  in  either 
Virginia  or  Maryland,  uor  Avithout  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants  and  compensation  to  non-assenting  owners. 
Further  provisions  concerned  slaves  held  by  federal 
officers  in  tho  Uiatrictj  and  damages  for  slaves  freed  by 
violence,  while  still  others  prohibited  Congress  from 
abolishing  the  intcr-Statc  slui'o  trade  and  forbadu  future 
amendments  to  tho  Constitution  changing  any  of  these 
provisions,  or  Article  1,  eectiou  2^  clause  *J,  and 
Article  4,  section  2,  clause  3,  of  the  Constitution, 
or  abolishing  slavery  in  any  State.  Then  followed  reso- 
lutions which  declared  the  fufritivo  bIuvo  laws  to  bo  con- 
stitutional, recommending  some  slight  changes  in  them, 
and   requesting    the    ytatu    Legislatures    to   repeal   or 
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modify  the  "personal  liberty  laws,"  and  concluded  bj 
it  dommciution  of  the  Airicaa  slave  trade.     It  was  nc^H 
iidmitod.  ^1 

Cuba,  Annexation  of. — Ever  since  the  purchase  o^^ 

Florida  from  Spain,  the  imponance  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  StaLeB  haa  been  recognized.  Its  poeiiion  at  the 
oMinimiu  to  Llit-i  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  value  of  its 
«npii\  molassee  and  tobacco  hare  made  it  seem  a  desir- 
abk'  island  to  pOKactja,  Fresident  John  Quincy  Adama 
and  Ilia  Secretary  of  State,  Clay,  suggested  the  purchase 
of  it  from  Spaiuj  but  that  country  declined  to  part  with 
hnr  po880R8i(in.  in  1848  Polkanthorized  the  United 
Staitirt  Minister  at  Madrid  to  offer  $100,000,000  for 
Ouba,  but  the  nffer  met  with  a  curt  refusal.  The  fili- 
btiHtoring  oxpoditiona  of  Lopez  from  1849  to  ISol  (*ff& 
Filihittifcrti)  drew  fresh  attonLiou  to  the  island.  lu  declin- 
ing io  join  ill  the  Tripartite  Treaty  (which  see)  in  1853, 
iliu  Uu ttud  States  government  denied  having  any  inten- 
timi  of  anrioxing  Cuba,  but  refused  to  bind  itself.  In 
I8r»4  oiir  Ministers  at  London,  Paris  and  Madrid  ad- 
dreKHiui  to  4)ur  govorninciit  tho  Ostend  Manifesto  {which 
nee),  wheroin  tliey  advocated  that  the  United  States 
gain  poBHCSKioii  of  Cuba,  by  purchase  if  possible,  by 
TO  roe  if  necessary.  This  advice  found  more  favor  with 
i\w  Putnocratic  party  and  the  South  than  it  did  with 
tiio  Iti^iuhlican  ]^arty  and  tho  North,  Nothing  came  of 
it*  liowcvor,  and  since  the  Civil  War  no  discussioUi  of  the 
snlnrrt  liaa  attracted  wide  attention. 

Cumberland  Road  is  a  pub]ic  road  originally  pro- 
looted  ftom  Cinnberlttud,  in  Maryland,  to  the  Ohio  River, 
out  ultimately  carried  as  far  as  Illinois.  The  first  act 
in  regard  to  it  was  passed  by  Congress  March  29,  1800.jy 
It  appropriated  $30,000  for  the  expenses  of  three  com«^ 
niinsioners,  to  bo  appointed  by  the  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  out  tho  road.  There  was  much  op- 
position to  every  successive  bill  appropriating  money 
for  the  road  on  the  gi-ouml  of  tho  uuconstiLutionality  of 
any  act  of  Congress  providing  for  internal  improve- 
ments. On  this  ground  President  Monroe  vetoed  the 
bill  of  May  4,  ifesj,  providing  for  its  repair.     Sixty 
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Mile  in  all  were  passed  appropriating  money  for  tlio 
establishment,  extension  and  repair  of  this  road»  the 
J&Bt  being  that  of  May  25,  1838.  The  rise  of  railroads 
pnt  a  stop  to  it3  further  extension.  The  total  amount 
appropriated  was  #6,821,246. 

Currency.— Strictly  speaking,  any  medinm  of  ex- 
change that  is  current,  or  everywhere  received,  is  cur- 
rency, whether  it  be  coin  or  paper  money.  The  term 
has,  however,  come  to  he  applied  exclusively  to  paper 
money.  The  paper  money  of  this  country  is  of  four 
kinds:  first,  legal  tender  notes;  second^  national  bank 
notes;  third,  gold  certificates;  fourth,  silver  cerlilicates. 
The  legal  tender  notes  of  the  United  Staleti  are  bills 
issued  merely  on  the  credit  of  the  government.  {See 
Fiat  Momy.)  The  acts  of  1875  and  1S82,  however, 
direct  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  StatcB  to  linid  $100,- 
000,000  as  a  reserve  for  their  redemption.  There  were 
outstanding  ou  Septeiuljcr  1,1865  (when  the  naticmal 
debt  was  at  its  maximum),  ^3:^. 553, 000  of  legal  tender 
notes.  This  was  reduced  lu  !8*34d,081,016  by  January  1, 
1879,  at  which  amount  it  has  since  remained.  Thcso 
Qotes  are  issued  in  denomiuEitions  of  one,  two,  five,  ten, 
twentv,  fifty^  one  hundred,  five  hundred,  one  thousand, 
five  thousand  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  Previous  to 
1879  (when  specie  paynionta  were  resumed)  bills  for 
fractions  of  a  dollar,  fiucLional  currenry  as  it  was 
called,  wore  issued.  There  is  at  present  pending  a  bill 
authorizing  the  issue  of  a  limited  amount  of  fractional 
currency,  which  it  is  maintiiined  will  be  of  great  con- 
Tenience  to  business  men  in  enabling  them  to  remit 
small  amounts  of  money  by  mail.  The  legal  tender 
notes  were  issued  by  the  government  during  the  war  as 
a  means  of  raising  revenue,  and  the  issne  was  generally 
regarded  merely  as  a  war  measure,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  tlieir  iaane  constitutional  and  legid, 
though  issued  in  time  of  peace.  The  Piitioual  bank 
notes  arc  issued  by  the  national  banks  and  guai'auteed 
by  the  government,  the  banks  depositing  United  States 
bonds  oa  securitv.  (Seo  National  Batihim)  Siffit&m.) 
There  were  outstanding  on  October  5, 18S7,  $27^,387, 176 
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of  these  notes,  of  which  $10^,719,440,  though  not  yet 
redeemed,  bad  been  surrendered  by  the  banks,  and 
for  the  redemption  of  which  thcso  had  deposited  legal 
tender  notes.  Gold  and  silver  certificates  are  issued  by  the 
goTernmoufc  againafc  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and 
are  exchangeable  for  tlie  coin  on  demand.  The  treasury 
holds  the  coin  bo  deposited  aa  a  trust  fund.  The  cer- 
tificates represent  the  coin  and  are  used  in  preference 
to  it  merely  because  of  greatur  convenience  in  handling. 
On  January  1,  1888,  there  were  outstanding  196,734,057 
gold  certificates,  and  $i7C,8o5,423  silver  certificates. 

Curtis,  George  William,  was  bom  iti  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  February  24,  1S24.  He  is  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  as  such  has  won  a  wide  reputation.  IIo  was 
at  one  time  connected  with  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
with  Putnativs  Monthly.  Since  18G7  he  has  been  editor 
of  Harper's  Weekly,  and  connected  with  Harper^s 
Monthly,  In  1871  he  was  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  Civil 
Service,  in  the  reform  of  which  ho  takes  a  deep  inter- 
est. In  1868  he  was  one  of  the  niembei'S  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  hia  adopted  State^  New  York. 
Since  18C4  lie  haa  been  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  that  State.  lie  was  a  Republican,  but  in  1884 
became  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  revolt  in  that  party. 
(Sep-  Independents.) 
Custer  Massacre.  [See  Indian  Wars.) 
Customs  Duties  are  indirect  taxes  levied  on  goods 
imported  into,  or  exported  from,  a  country.  Duties  on 
exports  are  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Article  1,  section  0,  clause  5.  (Justoma  duties 
are  of  five  kinds^  namely,  discriminating,  minimum, 
compound,  ad  valorem,  and  specific.  Discriminating 
duties  are  additions  to  the  usual  rate,  levied  on  goods  im- 
ported from  certain  countries  or  portions  of  the  world,  or 
imported  in  vessels  of  certain  nations.  In  tho  case  of  so- 
called  invnimiim  duties,  goods  that  have  cost  less  than  a 
certain  sum  are  taxed  aa  if  they  bad  coi!.t  that  sum. 
Such  duties  were  firat  levied  in  1816.  and  the  principle 
is  Btill  retained,  though  no  wide  application  is  made  of 
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it  in  the  present  tari2.  Compound  duties  are  a  mixtare 
of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  and  are  applied  to 
manufactured  articles,  the  raw  materials  of  irhich  are 
dutiable.  The  specific  part  of  the  duty  i&  intended  to 
equal  the  rate  that  would  have  been  imposed  on  the  raw 
materials  if  they  had  been  imported  before  manufactore, 
and  thus  to  put  the  domestic  manufacturer  on  as  equal 
a  footing  with  the  foreign  maker  as  if  the  raw  material 
bad  been  imported  free  of  duij-,  while,  at  the  eame  time, 
the  domestic  producer  of  the  raw  material  has  his  indus- 
try protected.  The  ad  valorem  part  of  the  duty  is  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  manufacturer.  Such 
duties  have  been  common  since  1860,  and  appear  promi- 
nently in  the  law  of  ISS-S.  Ad  valorem  duties  are  a  tax 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise. 
Specific  duties  are  a  tax  of  a  certain  specified  sum  for 
each  pound,  or  yard,  or  other  unit  of  measure  of  the 
merchandise,  usually  irrespective  of  its  quality  or  value, 
though  sometimes  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  vary 
with  variations  between  speciiied  limits  of  the  quality  or 
value  of  the  goods.  Both  speciiic  and  ad  valorem  rates 
have  been  imposed  by  all  the  geueral  tariff  acts  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
law  of  1846,  which  leviedad  valorem  ratesonlv.  Whether 
specific  or  ad  valorem  duties  are  the  best,  all  tilings  consid- 
ered, is  a  disputed  point.  The  latter  are  evidently  the 
fairer,  but  they  give  a  much  wider  field  for  defrauding 
the  government  by  undervaluation.  They  also  occasion 
mucli  more  trouble  to  the  merchant,  and  by  levying  duty 
on  the  market  value  of  goods  prevent  hmi  from  fully 
enjoying  the  possible  berefits  of  nis  shrewdness  in  buy- 
ing under  the  market  price.  They  al^o  necessitate  a 
higher  and  better-paid  class  of  government  officials,  and 
there  is  danger  that  a  comi)etitive  leniency  will  be  exer- 
cised in  the  various  ports  to  attract  trade.  The  objec- 
tion to  specific  duties  is  chiefiy  that  as  they  impose  a 
relatively  higher  dutv  on 'poorer  qualirios  of  merchandise 
they  encoorage  the  home  production  of  inferior  goods. 
Their  advantages  are  ease  in  levying  duties,  less  chauoe 
of   fraud,    that   they   do   not  necessitate  such  high- 
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salaried  officials,  and  that  the  revenue  can,  therefore^  ba 
collected  at  a  less  cost.  Foreign  nations  Imvo  been  tend- 
inff  in  the  direction  of  specitic  duties  and  such  is  the 
prenent  tendency  of  ojunion  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  ninety  years  of  our  g^overumentsbow  that  overfift)'- 
aeven  pur  cent,  of  all  ita  revenues  have  been  derived 
from  cii.-iitoma  duties.  In  the  earlier  years  of  tbia  period 
the  proportion  was  nuich  larger  than  this.  {See  Tariffs 
of  the   United  States ;  Exports  and  Imports.) 

Dade's  Massacre.     (See  Indian  Wars.) 

Dakota  is  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
part  of  tliG  Louisiana  purchase.  (See  Aiuiexations  I.) 
Portions  of  it  once  formed  parts  oi  Minnesota  and  Mis- 
souri Territories.  It  was  organized  by  act  of  March  2, 
18C1,  and  at  that  time  was  made  to  include  the  larger 
part  of  what  nm  now  Wyoming  and  Montana.  Bismarck 
m  the  capital.  The  population  iu  1880  was  135,177  and 
in  1888  ir^  estimated  at  600,000.  The  name  is  that  of  an 
Indian  tribe.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  ad- 
niifision  of  Dakota,  oi*  a  portion  of  it,  as  a  State.  (See 
Qovei'}iors:  Lef/i.^latureA-. ) 

Dallas,  George  Mifflin,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  July  It*,  1702,  and  died  December  31, 
1804.  Ho  was  a  lawyer  and  had  graduated  at  Princeton. 
Howafi  H  United  States  Senator  from  1831  to  1833;  Min- 
ister to  Russia,  1837  to  1839;  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  1844  to  1848,  and  Minister  to  Great 
Britain  from  February  4  to  May  16,  18G1.  He  was  a 
Democrat. 

Dark  Horse  is  a  political  phrase.  When  nominating 
conventions  name  an  individual  that  was  not  prom- 
inently considered  ud  a  candidate  before  the  meeting  of 
the  convention,  or  during  its  earlier  ballots,  he  is  called 
a  dark  horse.  An  instance  is  the  case  of  James  A.  Gar- 
field in  the  RepubUcan  National  Convention  of  1880. 

Dartmoor  Massacre. — During  the  war  of  1812 
many  of  tho  Ainerit^an  jirisonera  captured  by  the  British 
were  confined  in  a  prison  at  Dartmoor,  Devonshire.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  there  were  scvcnd  thouBands  of  these, 
besides    twenty  -  five    hundred    impressed    sailors    who 
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claimed  to  be  American  seamen  and  refused  to  fight  iu 
the  British  nav}'  against  tho  United  States.  Some  of 
these  seamen  had  been  imprisoned  for  years  before  the 
war  broke  out,  Tho  prisoners,  not  being  released  im- 
mediatel}'  on  their  hearing  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  grew 
impatient.  Rigorous  diaciplino  and  hick  of  satisfactory 
food  further  excited  them^  and  there  were  signs  of  in- 
subordination. 'On  April  G,  1815,  the  gnard  fired  on 
them,  killing  several  and  wouuJing  more.  This  occur- 
rence was  probably  the  result  of  a  mistake,  but  when 
the  news  of  it  reached  this  country  it  was  called  tho 
"  Dartmoor  Massacre/'  and  excited  bitter  feelings  against 
England. 

Dartmouth  College  Case. — A  coTLtroversy  arose 
in  1S15-16  between  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  corporation  of  Dartmouth  College,  caused  nhielly 
by  the  removal  of  tlie  president  of  that  institution  by  the 
trustees  in  cousequeuco  of  a  local  religious  dispute.  The 
Legislature  in  1816  passed  acts  changing  the  name  of 
Dartmouth  College  to  Dartmouth  Tlniversity,  and  creat- 
ing a  new  corporation^  to  which  its  property  was  trans- 
ferred. The  old  trustees  began  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
the  property,  and  iu  tbo  highest  court  of  the  Statu  were 
defeated.  ^Ihecase  (The  Irustees  of  Dartmouth  College 
vs.  Woodward)  was  tlien  taken  on  writ  of  error  to  the 
United  States  Supremo  Court.  Daniel  Webster  made  a 
great  argument,  claiming  that  tho  acts  of  the  Legislature 
violated  Article  1,  section  10,  clause  1  of  tho  Oonstitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that  *'^No 
State  shall  .  .  .  pass  any  .  .  .  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contraets,"  and  that  these  acts  were  there- 
fore unconstitutional  and  void.  Tho  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  rendered  in  ISIO^  upheld  this  view.  It 
settled  tho  law  that  a  charter  gi-unted  to  a  private  cor- 
poration was  a  contract  which  conld  not  bo  altered  in  a 
material  point  without  the  consent  of  those  who  held  it, 
unless  the  power  of  revision  is  reserved  io  the  Legislature 
by  a  clause  in  the  charter  or  a  general  law  of  the  State. 
This  decision  is  one  of  the  most  important  ever  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court, 
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DavISf  Jefferson,  was  born  in  Christian  County, 
Kentucky,  June  ii,  ltJU8.  lie  graduated  at  West  Point, 
In  politics  ]io  was  a  Democrat,  and  as  such  served  in  the 
IIouf^G  of  Kopreaentatives  as  ineraber  from  Mississippi 
from  1845  to  1846.  From  1847  to  1851,  and  from  1857 
to  18151  ho  was  in  tbo  Senate.  Under  Pierce  ho  was 
Secretary  of  War.  Ho  was  one  of  the  group  of  Southern 
Senators  that  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  hringing  about 
secession.  IIo  was  chosen  President  of  tlie  Confederacy 
by  the  provisional  Congress  and  inaugurated.  Ho  was 
again  chosen  by  a  popular  vote  and  inaugurated  a  second 
time,  February  22,    18G2.     After  the  war  ho  was  im- 

C*3oned  for  two  years  and  then  released  on  bail.  He 
never  boon  restored  to  citizenship.  While  President 
of  the  Confederacy  ho  was  constantly  interfering  with 
liis  generals,  his  own  estimate  of  liLs  military  attainments 
being  very  high,  and  many  of  the  Southern  disasters  are 
laid  at  his  door. 

Davis- Wade  Manifesto. — lu  May,  1864,  a  bill  was 
introduood  in  Congress  by  Henry  "Winter  Davis,  provid- 
ing fora  echeuio  of  reconstruction  for  States  in  rebellion 
hice  Rccon^trncimi).  This  bill  was  carried  in  both 
Houses,  and  one  hour  before  tho  adjounimout  of  Con- 
gress it  was  placed  before  tho  Presiilent,  wlio  refused  to 
sign  it,  thus  preventing  its  becoming  a  law.  On  July  8th 
tho  President  iRsued  a  proclamation,  having  attached  to 
it  a  copy  of  tho  bill,  in  which  he  recited  these  facts,  and 
while  declaring  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  commit  him- 
self to  any  one  plan  of  reconstruction,  nnr  to  set  aside 
the  now  govenimcnts  of  Arkansas  and  of  Louisiana,  nor 
'^todorlaroa  conetitutioual  competency  in  Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  States^'  {though  hoping  for  its  abolition 
by  a  constitutional  amendmeut),  he  yet  was  satistied  with 
the  schemo  of  the  bill '^  as  one  very  proper  plan  for  the 
loyal  ])eople  of  any  State  choosing  to  adopt  it,"  and  to  such 
ho  iiromisod  all  aid  incarrying  it  out.  Thereupon  Davis 
and  Bonjamin  F.  Wade  ^who  had  aided  in  preparing 
tho  bill)  ifisucrl  amnnifosto  impugning  President  Lincoln  s 
motives,  which  they  declared  to  be  a  desire  to  aid  his 
own  reelection  by  means  of  the  votes  of  Louisiana  and 
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Arkansas,  aBserting  tliat  tlio  subRtanco  of  the  bill  had 
been  before  tho  counti-ya  yo.ir  Jin<l  that  hf^  was  thercfora 
familiar  with  it,  but  that  he  himself  had  schemed  to 
delay  it,  that  •'*  he  discards  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  strides  headlong  tow'ard  the  anarchy  ''  ho  had 
inau^rated.  The  inftiience  of  the  nianifeeto  in  the 
election  was  small.  Tho  bill  was  introduced  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  but  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Deadhead  in  the  Enterprise.  (See  I  do  not  Fed 
that  I  Shall  Prove  n  Deadkmd  in  the  Enterprise  if  I 
Orwe  Embark  in  It. ) 

Deadlock  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  tho  business 
of  a  legislative  assembly  is  blocked  through  tho  ob- 
structions of  a  minority,  or  where  in  an  election  for 
officers  by  a  legislative  assembly  neither  party  has  suf- 
ficient votes  to  elect  its  candidate  and  neither  will  yield 
or  compromise;  as  where  more  than  a  majority  vote  is 
recjuircKi  to  elect,  or  there  is  a  tie  or  a  majority  of  tho 
members  (present  or  not  present)  is  requisite  and  all  can- 
not be  induced  to  attend.  Tho  term  is  alao  ujipJied  to  a 
stoppage  of  legislative  business  by  reason  of  the  refusal 
of  either  of  the  Ilouses  to  yield  on  a  question  on  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  them. 

Debt  of  the  United  States.— The  debt  of  tho 
United  States,  as  reported  to  the  first  Congress  at  its 
second  session,  1790-1791,  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  consisted  of  tho  foreign  debt, 
domestic  debt  and  State  debts.  The  Secretary  recom- 
mended that  these  latter  be  assumed  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  after  considerable  discussion  this  was 
agreed  to.     The  debt  then  stood: 

Domestic  debt fl2,4l4,0fiB 

Forefgndebt n.nu,378 

State  debts  (as  finally  BSffumed] 18^,786 

Total |72,aB6,»IB 

The  foreign  debt  consisted  of  money  due  in  France, 
Holland  and  Spain,  for  loans  m:ide  to  us  during  the  Eevo- 
lulioQ.     Since  1791  the  debt  had  varied  as  follows: 
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A.MOUST  BBITTO  THE 
VKAB*  OUTSTAXPING  PRINClPAl* 

17V1,  Jimuarr  1 $T.\4«3,J7tj 

J7*.. 77.:i.'7.lhM 

17fl8 8<t.;i5'AKi4 

17»4  78.42r.4tH 

ITW.. :.... ».>,--lT.587 

17«6 B;J.7(K,172 

17W i BJ.OtHJTO 

17W r»,i.»s,53g 

17n...t 7H,10S,669 

JBOO Bi,aTll,liM 

iBOl .  6^088,000 

iBfts 8o,na.«8a 

1808 77,a64,fl8B 

IBM...     : 8»,<t.>7,19l) 

IBOfi 6^.313,150 

1B06 75,733,270 

180T 6B,2]flcaa8 

1808 ... 6&.1W,S17 

18» 67.088.198 

1810 63,173,217 

1811 48,005.587 

1813 45.209,737 

aais ^^9(la,8*^ 

1B14 ,  e],48r,st6 

1H15 B9,t{;is,n6a 

181« 137.384,938 

381T 125.401,965 

1818 I08,«6.688 

IBia U&,Ni9.&<8 

ISJX) fil,0t6,Q6a 

1821., 89.987,487 

18S3 B9|,54«,07« 

1®8 00.875,817 

IBM 80,869,777 

J83S 83,788,482 

18S6 ; 81,064.068 

VSR 78,967,357 

1SS8 67,475,013 

18»... 88,481,413 

1880 48.565.409 

18SI  89.123,191 

1832 !24.3:££,£iS 

3833 7,001,608 

1834 4,760,083 

1835 37,783 

1836  37,518 

1887 386,967 

iSdS 8,808,131 

ISaa 10.434.221 

1840 8,573,313 

1841 6,250,875 

1849 13.5e4,480 

1843 80,801,288 

1843,  July  I ...  83,74:2,908 

1844 88,461,6U 

1846 15,«S5,aoa 

1816 ^....  15,B60,aOB 

1647 68,8^534 

1»I8 «,044,8Ba 

S849 BS,0Bl,8a8 

18S0 QS,*5a,778 

1851 «,aM.7W 
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Axacyrt  BicrKC  thb 

TKAR.  OVT^WUXSa   PRWriPAL. 

1B9S $Oti.lW.JHl 

18B3 30,903.117 

18M <l£.«43.fia 

1BS6 35,St«.866 

1856...  ai.e79.&87 

1857 S8,M9,83I 

1858 44.I>11,»1 

IBM 68,4»fl»8S7 

1860 M.64S,S87 

1861 90.580378 

1862 524.ITMW 

186^ 1.119,773,188 

1864 1.8I6*784Xt) 

1885 8,680,047,860 

1886 8;77S.8»6,17a 

\m 8»678»]«L10S 

1868  S,6n.6e7,661 

1869 8,588.458,S]a 

ISrO «,48n.67S«4S7 

iBn 2,a&a.su»88S 

1B7S s;aB3.aei.a38 

187S •2,284,488,998 

1874..   •2,a51.680,4e8 

1875 •«,83a.SW,flM 

:876 •2,180,806,067 

iB77 •2,20^S0J.»9^ 

1878 •S.SM.aflfi.BOS 

18;» •8,849.6(17.488 

1880 •8,190,413,370 

1881 •8,069.013,569 

1883 •1,918,812,994 

1883 •1,884,171,788 

1884 •1,830,838,988 

1885 t»1.8r6,424,27S 

1886 +*:,7.Vi.44.'i,£0B 

1887 t»],700,7n,l»4H 

1888.  January  I .,,,+»],Q&l,3(10,706 

•  Thp  above  tnble  gives  thfl  totBl  outfttandlng  princlpnl  •without  de- 
diirtinn  of  uny  n-i'i^cta;  after  IHTii,  t hero  ia  inclmlon  tho  Hrnount  of  cer- 
tillcates  issiien  by  thi?  treasury  u,(EHiiifit  flpposit-^  of  United  StiUffi  notea. 
As  the  notii's  dcpuPitcHl  iiru  IncliKU'd  in  the  iisscts  of  tho  trcueury  avall- 
ablu  for  tbc  rt'duetluii  of  ttio  <]f  lit,  iistat^Tiient  Kivlutf  the  debt  [e«K  cash 
aifM-tit,  wnuld  not  bt*  affected  f  lifrf^hy.    [See  helmci 

t  In  1885achanso  In  tho  form  ot  tho  debt  8tatcment«  woa  inado  by 
tncludlntr  the  Pacillc  Railroad  Uuuda  i$64,t^S12)  In  tbo  etatomeot  of 
uut^tautUuif  prindpol.    iHcc  below.) 

Below  is  given  a  statement  6f  the  debt  since  Jtxly  1, 
1856^  being  debt  less  cash  in  tho  treasury. 


TBAR.  ISET  1>BBT. 

1866 tl0,Wifi,n53 

1867 8,91^,(^1 

1858 87,900.191 

1859 68,406,884 

1860 ^ 59,964,408 

1861 8r.7iafl60 

im ..  .  606,312,781 


I 
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YBAR.  inr  DXBT. 

1883 |I,III,:i50,7!r7 

J8W..- 1.701»,-i5:i.i77 

18BB 2,074,815,855 

I8M*.... S,i5ii,-W1^71 

ISM £,636.036«]6a 

Igg 2.309,15i;eil 

IflW 2,48l),6as,4l3 

1S6B 8,432.771,878 

S870, * ,.., £.331.1(10.066 

len s»ai6.0M,<w8 

vsn s,]49,rHo.5so 

1878 8,I0^-l(iS,060 

1874 •• S,10I,UU.153 

J875 2,(*90,0ll.ir0 

ISrtJ Z,(IGlt.ltt5.:i40 

1877 2,(HU,j;5,43l 

1878 i.yBo.aaiaBO 

1879 1,«»0.4]4,«>5 

1880. I,fll9,aafl,747 

1881 1,81U,060,IM 

1883 1,675.028.474 

1883 1,588,781,885 

1881 1,-IS8v5j!i,085 

1BB5 1.375,353,443 

1886 l,38a,!4^840 

1BS7 l,ar9,4a8,7S7 

1888.  Jttniinry  1 ,  l,S2&.508,4Ol 

*AujrU8t81,  1505. 

Tho  nmximum  yearl}'  lutorcBt  (1860)  aznounto<l  to  about  $150,000,000; 
at  frusent  ii888j  it  auiDunts  to  about  $-10,tX)0,000. 

PUBLIC    DEBT    OF    THE    UlS^ITED    STATES, 
JANUARY  1,   1888. 

IKTEBEST-BEAEING  DEBT- 


4U  por  cont.  Funded 
loaaof  1801 

4  per  cent.  Funded  loaD 
of  itKvr 

BefiindinK'  Cprtificatea 
convertible  into  -l  per 
cent,  ioanot  ]Wt>7 

Navy  Pension  Fund 

Bonds  Itwuud  to  Pacific 
R&Uroads 

Total 


PKUfCIPAIi. 


$230,&14,(»X)  00 
732,^2,100  00 

121,530  OO 
14,000,000  00 

(M.023,5!2  00 


$1,011,761,743  OO 


IHTERB8T  AO- 
UKUKU,  DUE 
AND  CNPAID. 


|i;«i,fla3  08 

8,266,138  83 

B3.035  60 
420,000  00 

1,^48,006  m 


TOTAU 


$S31,8Sft,533  03 
740,740,338  33 

204,085  60 

14,420,000  00 

00.572,207  32 


«I3,00I.801  18  $I,0^1,763>IS  18 
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DEBT   BEABUTG   NO   INTEREST. 

Olil  dvmand  notes..  ...■ 9       57,105  00' 

Loffjil  tender  notes 840,081,016  OOj 

Cu  rrency  eertlflcates  of  deposit  outstanding (^98&,000  00 . 

Guldwrtilkmlos  e-iitjiljitidhitf 90,734,067  0O1 

Silver  (.t-rtiQcatetioutsUiufliti? 17IMB&,«S  Ol^ 

Fnu-tional  paper  currency  leas  amount  eethnated  aa  de- 
stroyed  , fl,wa,ai4i»( 

Total 9884,9»4,B15  \% 

RECAPITULATION. 

Tnterost-beartna- detrt $1,0B8,788,M3  10 

Debt  nn  which  intorcwt  hfls  craapd  since  Tnatiirity,  com- 
prisinir  inutunHl  povcrriinont  [ililijrations  not  yot  pre- 
wmtf'd  for  imyinent;  inuny  of  these  have  doubUces 

been  lost  or  dcMiroyed S,»I2^7  30 

Debt  bearing  ii.j  intfrest 6M,S54,S15  12 

Total $1,091,300.700  60 

Deduct  cash  Hems  held  for  reduction 
of  partloiilur  purts  of  the  debt  (aa 

given  bcJnwi.... $805,019,431  50 

Deduct  alB<j  rewr^  e  held  for  r^demp- 

tiouof  United  States  note* 100i,O0O,OOO  00       39G,W9<4^  60 

$1,^16.441,881  10 
Less  net  cash  In  treasury 00,84*^879  ii 

Total  debt  leas  aU  cash  Items  Jan.  1. 1888  ^,^,B«8,401  9B 


CASH  ITEUS  HELD  FOE  REDUCTIOK  OF  PARTICULAR  PARTS 
OF   TTTE    DEBT. 

Oold  for  ffoW  c?eTtlficfltefl  oiitstandinff $  00,734,057  00 

8nverfursilv(>r('<*rlini-:ucs  nuitjlandlngr 170,855,4^9  (lO 

United  States  note**  for  corTiticjitc^*  oufstamliiitf (J.OS.'i.noa  00 

OiiAh   hold   for  matured  debt,  $.'J,-H-ta,'U7."3((  vas  abo^-el,  and 
cash  bold  for  unpaid  and  accrued  interest,  $1:3,W1,801.1S 

(an  above) ; 15,344,148  48 

ymctional  currency 796  08 

Total $308,(nfl.4S4  50 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  debt  bad  been  consider- 
ably reduced  by  tlio  year  181:2;  tbe  increase  betwepu 
1813  and  1810  is  duo  to  tno  war  of  ISl:^:  in  IS.TG  the 
tn'apiiry  bad  on  band  a  Hurplua  of  over  J3i40,O00,OOO,  all 
but  ^5,001  >,000  of  which  was  ordered  by  Congrcsa  to  be 
distributed  among  the  States,  on  certain  conditiuns  and 
in  four  iiistalhnents.  Thrta'  of  these  were  paid  but  the 
turn  taken  by  linancial  affairs  rendered  the  payment  of 
the  fourth  iuospedieut.     The  increase  between  1847  and 


J 
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1      1849  was  due  to  the  Alexican  War.     Between  1852  and 

'       1857  over  $53,000,000  of  the  debt  was  purchased  in  the 
market  by  the  governraeiit,  about  $8,000,000  being  paid 
as  premium.     After  the  panic  of  1857  the  debt  oegjin 
to  iucToase;  tlie  sudden  enormous  increase  in  18G2  was 
caused  by  the  Civil  War.     During  that  struggle  in  1800 
the  debt  reached  the  highest  point  in  the  history  of  tlio 
country,  and  alntjc  then  it  has  been  paid  off  so  rapidly 
that  the  problem  now  before  the  country  is  not  how  to 
raise  money,  but  how  to  keup  down  the  revenues.  [See  Bur- 
plus).  The  total  amount  of  loans  issued  by  the  government 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  "War  Avas  $505,353,591.95; 
between  that  time  and  July  1,  1880,  there  was  issued 
*10,U4,589,408.69;  and  since  then  3i  per  cent,  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $460,461,050,  matured  5  and  6  per 
cent,  bonds  extended  being  at  that  rate,  and  3  per  cent, 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  8304,204,350,  for  the  purpose^ 
of  extending  the  above-mentioned  3J  per  cent.  bonds.^^H 
(See  Refunding  of  United  States  Debt)                             ^^ 
The  following  will  serve  to  give  an.  idea  of  the  mar-        1 
ket  prices  of  United  States  bonds  at  various  times:               1 

TBARfl. 

RATB  OP 1«TK&- 
BST  OF  BOND. 

HIOHEST. 

U>W£&T,                           ■ 

1790— ie  11 

isu— laaa 

1833-1835 
1S35-1855 
laSS— IfiTO 

lK70-IS7tt 
1676-1888 

8  per  cent. 
6  per  ORnt. 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 
S  per  cent, 
5  per  cent. 
4  per  cent. 

115     in  1801 
11:^     in  18S1 
113     inlftM 

l^U  ill  1831 
133Winl»09 
lai^  ill  187ti 
]2»     in  1887 

101  in  1M7  1 
65     in  1814               J 

100  in  1606  ^^H 
»7     la  1847       ^^M 

3W?|  in  1870              V 
90    in  ISfV                ■ 

Decentralization. — Broad  construction  of  the  Con-       ■ 

etitution  tends  to  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  fed-       ■ 

eral  government.      Strict  construction  leads  to  deeeu-       1 

tralization,  giving  more  power  to  the  States.     (See  Conr       1 

strucfion  of  fht'  Cona/ifufion.)                                             ^^M 

Declaration  of  Independence,— On  Juno  10,  1776^^H 

the   Colonial  Congress,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,   re*^^B 

solved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  prepare       1 

^      a   declaration    "that  the  United   Colonies  are,  and  of        1 

A     right  ought  to  be,  free  and  iudopeudent  States."    The        1 
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committee  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Eoger  Sherman  and  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston. A  draft  was  reported  by  this  committee  on 
Jane  2Sth.  On  July  Sid  a  resohition  was  adopted  de- 
claring the  colonies  free  and  independent  States.  Finally, 
on  July  4:th,  the  Declaration  of  Indcpcndenco  was 
agreed  to,  engrossed  on  paper  and  signed  hy  John  Han- 
cock, President.  It  was  afterward  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment and  signed  with  the  names  given  below.  This  doc- 
ument is  almost  entirely  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, few  changes  having  been  made  in  his  original  draft. 
One  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  original  draft, 
omitted  in  the  declaration  as  finally  adopted,  is  the  fol- 
lowing; **He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human 
nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rigtits  of  life  and 
liherty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  who  never 
offended  liim,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into 
slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable 
death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical 
warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  war- 
fare of  the  Christiak  King  of  Great  Britain*  Deter- 
mined to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be 
bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  sup- 
pressing every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  re- 
strain this  execrable  commerce;  and  that  this  assemblage 
of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  dye,  he 
is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among 
us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty,  of  which  he  has  de- 
prived them,  by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom  he 
ako  obtruded  them,  thus  paying  off  lormer  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  liberties  of  one,  people  with  crimes 
which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  an- 
other."   Below  is  given  the  declaration  as  adopted: 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

A  Dcdaratimi  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiup-ees  asserriblcdt  July  4,  1776. 

When,  in  the  coureo  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neoeasary 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  whioh  have  eon- 
nected  tnem  with  another,  ana  to  a««uuL>,  among  the  powers 


I 
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of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  whioli  tho  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  rpspect 
to  the  opmioiir)  of  mankind  requires  that  tliey  should  declare 
the  causet^  which  impel  them  to  the  sepamtloa. 

We  hold  (liest^  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  thi'y  are  endowed  hy  their  Creator  with 
(rertain  uiialirnable  rif^hta;  that  amoug:  these,  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  rightj^, 
governments  are  instituted  amnnjif  men,  deriving:  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  thecovemed;  that  whenever  au^ 
form  of  government  beeomcrf  uestruetive  of  these  enda,it  u 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  in.^tituto 
an«w  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  sueh  principles, 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  sueh  form,  aa  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  wilety  and  happiness,  P]-udcuce, 
Indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  Umg  eatablished  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  aiul,  aotM)rd- 
ingly»  nil  experience  hath  shown^  that  mankind  are  more  di»- 
pose'd  to  Buffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  a!)iiU.Hhing  the  forms  to  whic-h  they  are  accustomed. 
But,  when  a  long  train  of  alnises  and  ur^urpations,  pureuiug 
invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  despotism,  It  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suflferauoe  of 
these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  Dt'ct-ssity  which  coiistrahi* 
thera  to  alter  tlieir  former  systcras  of  governmenU  The  his- 
tory of  the  present  king  of  Great  Hntain  is  a  history  of  re- 
peated injuries  and  uaur|>ations,  all  having,  in  direct  object, 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tvranny  over  these  States. 
To  prove  this,  lot  facts  besuhmittetf  to  a  candid  world: 

lie  has  refused  to  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
neccssarj'  for  tho  ijublic  good. 

He  hiis  forbiiiden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate 
and  pressing  importance,  uuless  suspended  in  their  *iperation 
till  his  assent  sltuuld  be  obtained  ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  pco]]lc,  unh^a  those  people  would  relinquish 
the  right  of  rcpresentataon  in  the  legislature;  a  right  inesti- 
mable to  them,  and  loritudal>lo  to  tyrauts  only. 

He  hua  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  platies  unusual, 
unconifortal:>le,  and  distant  fromthe  depository  of  their'nublic 
records,  lor  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  Into  oompliance 
with  hisraeasnres. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedlv,  for  op- 
posing, with  maidy  Ilnuut»as,  his  in^^asions  on  the  rights  of  tne 
pvinjle. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  t*> 
cause  others  to  bn  elected ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  in- 
capable of  annihilation,  have  returnt^  to  the  people  at  large 
for  thrir  cxcr*  isn;  the  State  remaining,  in  the  meantime,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convul- 
sions within. 

He  ha8  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States; 
for  that  purpose,  obstructing  the  laws  for  uatuiuUzaCiou  of 
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foreigners;  refufinff  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  mi^ra- 
Uon  Dither,  aud  ruistug  the  conditions  oT  new  appropriatious 
of  lands. 

He  lias  ohstructed  the  adiiiinlatrfttlon  of  justlw*,  by  refusing 
his  assent  tn  laws  for  estiiMishiug  judicinrv  powers. 

He  liKJ4  niddt-  judges  depiiulenfon  hist  wfll  :iloiie,  for  the  ten- 
ure of  their  offlees,  aud  the  aiuuuut  uud  payu^entof  their  tuUu- 
ries. 

He  has  erected  a  raiiltitudB  of  new  offlees,  and  sent  hither 
awarms  of  ofBcers  to  harass  our  people,  and  cat  out  their  sub- 
fltanee. 

He  has  kept  amonff  us,  iu  times  of  peace,  standing  armies 
without  the  consent  off  our  legislatures. 

He  hiis  affected  to  render  tlie  military  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  comhined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  uuacl<uowledg«d  I>y  our  laws; 
g;ivinf];  his  assent  to  thoir  acts  of  prett-ndeil  lusisUition  v 

For  f;uarterinp  larpe  bodies  of  urmt'd  troops  junoiijt  us: 

For  protecting  them  by  a  mocli  trial,  from  punishment,  for 
any  murders  which  they  should  commit  ou  the  inhabitants  of 
thf-se  Stales: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

Fur  imposiujj:  ta.xes  ou  us  without  our  eouHeut : 

For  depriving  us,  iu  many  tiOBus,  of  tho  beucflt  of  trial  by 
Jury : 

For  transporting  ub  beyond  seaa  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
ofTunses : 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  Euglisli  laws  In  a  neighbor- 
ing province,  estab'iighiu^  therein  au  arhitrary  government, 
and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  ex- 
ample and  tit  instrument  for  introducing  the  samo  absolute 
rule  into  these  colonies: 

For  talcing  away  our  charters,  abolishing  otir  most  valuable 
law8,  and  alteiiug,  fuudumeutally,  thu  powers  ol  ourgoveru- 
mentd: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  d<»elaring  theiu> 
selves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  ua  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of 
hisprotection,  ami  waging  war  against  ua. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  i*avished  our  coasts,  burnt  our 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armii'S  of  foreign  mei^ 
i-euaries  to  cH>inpletw  the  worku  of  dcjiith^  desolation  and 
tyranny,  already  begun,  with  circuiusluuceH  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcely  paralled  iu  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and 
totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilizert  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fcllow-citiiicus.  taken  captive  on  the 
high  sieas,  to  bear  arms  agiiinst  their  country,  to  become  the 
exefuliouers  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  them- 
selves hy  their  bauds. 

He  ha.-*  excite<l  domestic  insyrrectiuns  amoue^  us,  and  lias  en- 
deavon-d  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the 
merciless  Indian  savages,  wheat*  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an 
undiatinguished  destruction  of  all  a^es,  sexes  and  couditious. 
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In  eTery  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  hare  petitioned  for 
retirtws,  in  the  niofit  Uuiul>lti>  terms;  our  n'i)eat<'d  iwttiioua 
huve  befu  aii?n-t*re<l  ouly  l>y iTpented  injurr.    A  prince, wbose, 
oliarai-tt-T  is  liius  juarkrd  by  everv  art  wUich  may  define  fl 
tyrant,  \a  unfit  to  Ik?  the  ruK-r  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  trreth- 
reu.  Wti  have  wanieti  thein,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts 
made  by  their  le^^lature  to  extend  an  nuwarrautaMe  juris- 
dietiun'over  us.  We  ha%e  reminded  tiiem  of  tht;  rirc^umstiiuccs 
of  our  einigniliou and  ^'ttlemt'iit  here.  We  have  appealed  to 
their  native  justice  and  ma>;imnimity,  and  we  have  eonjured 
them,  by  the  ties  of  our  eomiuou  kiudred,  to  disavow  these 
■surpatious,  which  would  iufvitably  interrupt  our  conn»n>- 
tious  and  eon-espoudeuce.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  t«  the 
voioe  of  justice  and  of  coDsan;;uinity.  We  must,  therefore, 
m-nuiesce  in  the  iitHtssity  whi<*h  denounces  our  sepamtion, 
and  buhl  tht-m,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in 
war,  in  peaee.  friends. 

We,  therefoi-e,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Araeritta.  in  general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Su- 

Sreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
o,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of 
these  colonies,  solemnly  puhlUh  and  declare,  that  these  Uuited 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ouglit  to  be,  freeaud  iudepeudent 
States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiauee  to  the 
British  crown,  and  that  all  poUtitnil  oonne<:tion  oetween  them 
and  the  6tute  of  (jreat  Britain.  1^,  uiiU  ought  to  be.  totally  dis- 
solved; and  that,  us  free  and  indt'pPTuleiit  states,  they  have 
full  power  to  levy  war,  caDrlude  peace,  contract  alliances,  es- 
tubli.>ih  eiuumerce,  and  to  do  nil  other  acts  and  thin^c»  which 
iudependent  states  may  of  riffhtdo.  And,  for  the  support  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  ilriu  reliance  on  the  prote<.ition  of 
IMvine  Providence,  we  mutuailv  pledge  to  each  other,  our 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  saured  honor. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 

New  Hfimps/iirc— Joaiah  Bartlett,  Wm-  Whipple,  Matthew 
Thorutou. 

M  nssfictiuscttft  Bay. — SamL  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robt. 
Treat  Paine,  Klbridge  Gerry. 

R}ivde  Inland,  etc. — Steph.  Hopkins,  William  ELlery. 

Connecticut. — Roger  Sherman,  Sam'l  Uuutiugtou,  Wm.  Will- 
iams, Olivej'  Wolcott. 

New  York. — Wm.  Floyd,  Phil.  Livingston,  Prans.  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morris. 

New  Jersey.— Kit'hd.  Stof^kton,  Juo.  Wltherspoon,  Fraja& 
Hopklnaon,  John  Hart,  Abra.  ('lark. 

Pennsylvania.— Koht,  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benja.  Frank- 
lin. John  Morton.  Geo.  Clymer,  Jas.  Smith.  Geo.  Taylor,  Jtunea 
Wilson,  Goo.  Ross. 

Delaware. — Ceesar  Rodney,  Geo.  Read,  Tho.  M'Kean. 

Maryland.— Samuel  Chase,  Wm.  Paoa,  Thos.  Stone,  Cbarlea 
Carroll  of  CarroUton. 
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Yir<xinin, — Geoi^e  Wytho,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Tb.  Jeffer- 
son, Bcnja,  Harrison.  Thos.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Francis  Lighttoot  Lee, 
Carter  Bmxton. 

NorUi  Carolina, — Wm.  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  John  Penn. 

South  Caroifmi.— Edward  Riitle<lge,  Thos.  Heyward,  Jr., 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  Arthur  Micldlotoh. 

Oeorgia*— Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  Geo.  Walton.  | 

De  Facto  and  De  Jure.— Those  terms  are  gener- 
ally used  in  connection  with  the  holdi ug  of  oliice.  One 
who  has  actual  ]>osse3&ioQ  of  an  oitice  and  exercises  its 
functions  is  said  to  be  an  oflticer  de  facto,  or  in  fact;  one 
who  is  entitled  to  an  office,  but  does  not  actually  fill  it, 
is  said  to  be  an  officer  de  jure,  or  by  right.  A  de  facto 
oflScer  may  hold  hia  office  without  wrongful  intent, 
though  without  legal  simctiou,  aa  when  there  have  been 
technical  irregnlarities  in  the  appointment,  or  when  the 
law  under  which  he  was  appointed  is  afterward  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  The  acts  of  a  de  fa$to 
incumbent  arc  valid  as  respects  third  persons  and  tlie 
public  generally  if  the  officer  hold??  his  position  by  color 
of  right  (that  is.  with  supposed  authority  based  on 
reasonable  grounds),  if  he  holds  it  with  some  degree  of 
notoriety,  if  ho  is  actually  in  exercise  of  continuous 
oilicial  acts,  or  if  he  i»  In  actuitl  possession  of  a  public 
oflico.  For  application  of  these  terms  iu  1H77  to  Hayes 
and  Tilden,  see  Presidents  De  Facto  and  D&  Jure. 

Defender  of  the  Constitution. — A  name  applied 
to  Daniel  AVebster,  principally  by  reason  of  his  second 
speech  iu  reply  to  Robert  i.  Hayue  in  the  Senate,  {See 
Foots  Resolution.) 

Deficiency  Bill.     (See  Appropriatiofis.) 

De  Golyer  Contract.— In  1872  the  Board  of  Pnblio 
Works  at  Washingtou  had  under  advisement  about  forty 
different  kinds  of  pavement,  one  of  which  ifc  intendca 
to  select  for  use.  James  A.  Garfield  was  retained  by 
the  attorney  of  the  De  Golyer  and  McClellan  patent  to 
prepare  a  brief  on  this  patent  and  to  argue  its  merits 
before  the  board,  the  attorney  himself  having  been 
called  away  from  Washington.  For  these  services  he 
received  a  fee  of  $5,000.     It  was  charged,  and  the 
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charge  was  revived  during  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1880,  that  Garfield  had  done  no  work  to  deserve  this 
fee,  which  had  been  given,  it  was  said,  as  a  bribe  to 
influence  hia  action  in  Congress,  and  especially  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  he  did  consider- 
able laborious  work  in  connection  with  the  matter,  and 
that,  moreover,  the  monev  required  had  already  been 
voted,  BO  that  the  alleged  bribe  Avon  Id  liave  been  on  the 
rather  remote  contingency  of  a  deficiency  and  a  conse- 
f^uent  additional  appropriation.  Moreover,  the  objec- 
tions to  the  whole  trausaction  were  not  to  the  pavement 
itself,  but  to  the  contract  witli  the  company,  and  with 
this  Garfield  had  no  connection. 

Delaware  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the 
Union.  The  capital  is  Dover.  The  population  in  1880 
was  146,008,  and  is  estimated  in  1883  ut  130,000.  Dela- 
ware sends  only  one  member  to  the  Tloiise  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  has  but  three  electoral  votes.  Since  1800 
it  has  voted  for  the  Democratic  national  candidates, 
except  in  1872,  and  the  Democratic  vote  has  been,  as  a 
rule,  steadily  iucroasiug.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
river  and  bay,  which,  in  turn,  were  named  after  Lord 
De  la  Wuro,  ono  of  the  early  Governors  of  Virginia.  It 
is  familiarly  known  as  the  Diamond  State  from  its 
shape,  and  the  Blue  IIou  State  from  a  game  breed  of 
fighting  cocks  of  which  the  State  was  proud.  (Set 
Governors;  Legulaiures, ) 

Democrat. — Thus  did  the  Fedoralista  call  all  their 
opponents.  Of  these  only  a  portion  accepted  the  title, 
and  after  1810  Democrat  and  Democratic  may  be  taken 
aa  synonymous.  The  word  as  first  used  was  intended  to 
denote  revolutionary  tendencies.  {See  Democratic  So- 
ciefif) 

Democratic  Clubs.     (See  Democratic  Society,) 

Democratic  Invincible  Club.  (See  American 
Knights.) 

Democratic  Party-  (See  Democratic- Republican 
Parly.) 

Democratic  Reading  -  Room.  (See  American 
Kiiights.) 
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Democratic  -  Republican  Party.— Thia  party, 
known  first  as  the  Kepubiiaiu.  then  ixa  the  Democratic- 
Republican,  aud  generally  in  our  own  time,  merely  aa 
the  Democratic  party,  has  as  its  fundamental  principlea 
the  limitation  01  the  powers  of  the  federal  government 
to  those  granted  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  increase  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  people  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  government.  Thoufrh  the  party  has  from  time 
to  time  swerved  from  these  principles,  when  the  exigeneiea 
of  the  political  situation  seemed  to  demand  it  (and  the 
slavery  question  caused  very  violent  fluctuations  of  this 
nature),  yet  to  these  principles  it  has  always  returned, 
and  while  acting  on  them  its  greatest  successes  have  been 

fained.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ]ef*i  the  iiuti- 
*ederal  party  without  a  cause;  there  was  no  organized 
opposition  to  the  Fecleml  party,  to  which  nii*'st  of  tho 
prominent  mon  of  thp  timo  belonged,  and  from  it  tho 
Uepublican  party,  as  the  Democrutic-Republicaii  party 
was  fii"st  called,  was  biiL  jLjnulLially  diilerenLiiited.  Tho 
financial  measures  of  Hamilton  clearly  showed  his  purpose 
of  applying  to  the  Coutititution  luoae  principloH  of  con- 
struction, and  his  proposals  to  assume  the  State  debts, 
and  later  to  incorporate  the  United  States  bank,  and  to 
levy  a  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  were  the  first  measnrea 
that  marked  a  divergence  in  the  Feileial  party.  Madi- 
son, Jefferson  and  Randolph  opposi^d  these;  mcaflurcH  aa 
unconstitutional.  As  w^aa  natural,  the  following  of 
Hamilton  consisted  largely  of  the  commercial  interests, 
while  the  agricultural  interests  aa  naturally  favored  a  view 
tending  to  localize  political  power.  It  was  not  until 
1792  that  the  party  thus  segregated,  was  known  by  tho 
name  of  Republican.  Those  that  were  then  known  aa 
Democrats,  agitating,  loud-mouthed  and  abusive  piir- 
tisans  of  France,  in  the  war  she  was  then  engaged  in, 
were  not  acknowledged  by  the  Republicans  as  their 
party,  though  the  two  were  frequently  united  in  action; 
la  the  third  Ilouse,  the  Republicans  elected  their  candi- 
date for  Speaker,  and  the  merging  of  the  two  factions  was 
bactened  by  this  event,  though,  for  some  time  thereafter, 
the  Uue  between  the  two  waa  plainly  vhiibk  within  th« 
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party;  thereafter  it  was  known  as  the  Democratic-Repnl 
lican  party.  John  Adams  succeeded  Washington  as 
President,  defeating  Ji^fferson  by  a  niujority  of  but  three 
electoral  votes.  The  alien  and  sedition  laws  aided  \\\ 
rendering  Adanis^  administration  extremely  unpopular, 
and  in  the  next  preciidoiitial  contest  tiio  snmll  Federal- 
ist majority  was  overcome  and  Jeffereon  was  elected 
President  by  the  House  of  Kcprescntutives,  into  which, 
the  election  had  been  thrown  by  a  tie  in  the  electoral 
college.  The  party  as  now  constituted  aimed  at  strict 
construction,  an  elective  jndiciaiT,  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure (on  this  ground  they  opposed  a  navy),  and, 
as  a  consequence,  thereof,  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  The  party  Wiis  so  suc- 
cessful that  before  1805  the  State-governments  of  all  but 
two  of  the  States  (Vermont  aud  Connecticut)  were  in 
their  hands^  and  tney  controlled  the  Senate  and  Uouse 
of  fioprcsontativos.  The  purchase  of  Loneiana  by 
Jefferson,  though  enthusiastically  commended  every^ 
wliere,  was  a  palpable  deviation  from  strict  consfcrne- 
tion,  as  was  also  the  embargo;  to  this  latter  step  the 
party  was  forced  by  its  previona  policy  of  refnsmg  to 
establish  a  navy.  Tlie  failure  of  the  embargo  occasioned 
a  change  in  party  feeling,  and  as  a  result  war  against 
England  was  declared  in  1813.  The  war  increased  the 
national  feeling,  the  restriction  of  trade  preceding  the 
war  and  incident  to  it,  had  fostered  manufactui-es  to 
maintain  which  the  party  was  forced  to  adopt  a  tariff 
slightly  protective,  and  tliO  financial  difficulties  raised 
by  the  war  led  to  the  ostablishmcnt  of  a  national  liank 
in  1816.  Thus  the  party  had  been  forced  into  a  position 
closely  resembling  that  of  its  former  antagonists.  These 
were  now  politicully  dead,  the  few  that  remained  calling 
theraselvea  Federal-Republicans,  It  was  an  *'^era  of 
good  feeling,"  but  it  was  not  destined  to  continue  long. 
The  party  was  soon  divided  into  two  wings,  again  on  the 
general  linos  of  strict  aud  loose  construction.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  an  advocate  of  the  latter,  and  the 
opposition  to  him  culminated  in  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jacksou  ae  his  successor,     During  the  presidency  of 
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Adams,  his  followers  gradually  camo  to  be  known  a^ 
National  Republicans,  while  the  others  first  known  as 
'*  Jackson  men,"  ultimately  took  the  name  of  Democrat*. 
The  former  were  the  precursors  of  the  Whigs.  Jackson 
undertook  to  give  form  to  his  party,  usiuff  the  federal 
patronage  as  a  means,  and  he  was  eminentry  siiccesaful; 
his  o-u-n  leanings  were  to  strict  construction,  and  the 
party  was  once  more  placed  on  that  basis.  A  iJif^tiuc- 
tively  Southern  aud  slavery  faction  of  the  party,  under 
Calhoun.,  carried  their  opposition  to  the  length  uf  threat- 
ening secession,  but  Jackson  firmly  repressed  the  move- 
ment. (See  NulUficaiion.)  In  practice,  Jackson  was 
not  uniformly  consistent,  but  he  enforced  hi3  strict  con- 
Btruction  theories  in  the  case  of  tlie  United  States  bunk, 
and  the  adoption,  uuder  Van  liureu,  of  tlio  suh-trcaeury 
system,  still  more  firmly  entrenclicd  the  theory.  The 
panic  during  Van  Buren'a  adniinistnLtiun  was  elTuu  Lively 
used  against  him  in  tho  next  ciimpaign,  imd  Harrison,  a 
Whig,  was  elected.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
name  Ltxio-foco  was  applied  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Harrison  died  within  a  month  after  his  inauguration, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President,  Tyler,  a  Cal- 
houn Democrat.  The  ascendency  of  the  Calhoun  fac- 
tion committed  the  party,  in  its  convention  of  1844,  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  From  tliis  time  forward,  it 
vibrated  between  strict  and  loose  construction,  as  suited 
its  purpose,  usin^  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
alavery,  and  the  former  to  secure  it  where  thus  estab- 
lished; the  Calhoun  faction  was  first  and  foremost  a  pro- 
slavery  party.  The  election  of  Polk  was  in  great  part 
due  to  the  Liberty  party.  Ilis  successor,  Taylor,  was  a 
Whig,  but  his  election  was  owing  to  local  dissensions 
among  the  Democrats,  aud  Fillmore,  who  became  Presi- 
dent on  Taylor's  death,  was  succeeded  by  Pierce,  a 
Democrat,  Northern  Democrats  were  not  in  favor  of 
slavery,  but  they  regarded  it  as  the  policy  of  their  party 
to  ignore  the  question;  Southeni  Whigs  were  pro-slavery, 
and  to  them  the  question  of  slavery  was  puramount  to 
any  party  ties.  Buchanan,  another  Democrat,  succeeded 
Pierce,  but  the  power  of  the  party  was  diminishing, 
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especially  ia  tlio  West.  When  it  appeared  that  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  would  fail  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
State,  the  Southern  section  of  the  party  took  refuge  iu 
the  Calhoun  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  government  to  pro- 
tect slavery,  and  the  split  thus  occasioned  ended  in  dis- 
senaion  iu  the  party  convention  at  Charleston,  in  1860. 
Douglas  led  the  Northern  Democrats,  who  upheld 
popular  Bovereignty;  theSoutheru  members  had  adopted 
the  Calhoun  view.  Douglas  triumphed  in  the  conven- 
tion. On  this  the  Southern  wing  withdrew,  to  meet  at 
Richmond;  the  Douglas  wing  adjourned  to  Baltimore, 
where  further  dissensions  caused  the  withdrawal  of  many 
of  the  border  States.  These  latter^  aided  by  the  origintu 
seceders,  nominated  John  C.  Breckenridge;  Douglas 
was  named  by  hia  party.  These  conflicts  in  the  party 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Lincoln,  the  RGpuhlican 
candidate.  The  Civil  War  followed.  During  that  strug- 
gle the  party  waa  uniformly  opposed  to  tlie  government 
measures,  rendered  necessary  by  the  auomaloua  condition 
of  the  country.  The  secession  of  the  Southern  States 
had  deprived  them  of  most  of  their  membei*s  in  Con- 
gresa,  and  in  the  North  only  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
had  Democratic  (rovernors.  Their  convention  of  1864 
denounced  the  war  measures  of  the  Eepublicans,  de- 
clared the  war  a  failure  and  demanded  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  On  this  issue  they  were  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. The  reoonatruction  inea«urea  of  the  Republi- 
cans, notably  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  were  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  Democrats,  and  opposition  to  this  was  made 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  party  creed,  and  in  ita 
desire  to  repress  the  negroes,  the  pai'ty  swerved  from  its 
old  principle  of  the  extension  of  suffrage.  In  1872,  the 
action  of  the  Liberal-Republicans  helped  in  clearing 
away  these  dogmas,  which  bad  greatly  hampered  the 
party,  and  aided  by  the  financial  depression  of  1873,  and 
OY  the  disfavor  with  which  Grant's  second  term  was  re- 
garded, the  party  made  large  gains,  carrying  the  State 
elections  in  many  of  the  Northern  States,  and  getting  a 
majority  in  the  House.  Tilden,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President  in  1876,  had  a  popular  majority  ov«r 
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Hayes,  the  Republican,  but  tho  result  of  the  eleoioral 
vote  was  in  doubt,  aiul  the  election  was  finally  awarded 
to  Hayes.  (  Sm  Elect  or  a  I  Comm  iss  ion, )  T  hei  r  next  can  d  i- 
datc,  Hancock,  waa  likowise  defeated.  The  action  of  tho 
party,  after  the  war,  in  opposing  negro  sutfrage,  had 
tended  to  cousolidnte  Southern  whites  in  ita  favor,  whilo 
the  memories  of  the  war  have  been  a  strong  rallying 
poiut  for  the  Republicans  in  the  Xorth,  so  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  latter  has  been  Republican,  the  former 
Democratic.  In  188:t,  Cleveland,  a  Democrat,  waa 
elected  President,  tho  deciding  State  being  Kew  York, 
which  he  carried  by  a  plurality  of  only  1,047,  in  a  total 
vote  of  over  1,100,000.  His  election  waa  partly  owing  to 
dissatisfaction  of  many  of  tho  Repnblicana  with  their 
candidate.  The  Democratic  party  has  generally  been 
in  favor  of  a  "tarilf  for  revenue  only,'*  but  a  strong 
minority  favors  protection,  and  its  platform  has  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  views  of  both  wings ;  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  tho  Fiftieth  Congress,  dealing  as  it 
did,  exclusively  with  the  tarill,  and  strongly  advocating 
its  reduction,  will  probably  tend  to  identify  the  party 
more  thorougldy  than  before  with  tliat  "view.  It  ia 
difficult,  as  tho  parties  now  stand,  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  them;  the  Democratic  party  still  stanils  aa  the 
representative  of  stricter  construction  than  the  Republi- 
can, and  the  declaration  of  a  Supremo  Court,  appointed 
by  Republican  Presidents,  of  the  uncouetitutionality  of 
the  Civil  Rights  bill,  and  its  decision  in  the  Virginia 
bond  cases,  seems  to  justify  its  position;  both  parties 
profess  devotion  to  Civil  yervico  Iteform,  and  while  tho 
Republican  party  has  consistently  favored  cessation  of 
the  coinage  of  depreciated  silver  dollars,  the  Democrats, 
owing  to  divided  opinions  within  the  party,  have  failed 
to  act.  But  the  immediate  future  may  see  great  changes 
in  both  parties. 

Democratic  Rooster. — The  emblems  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  at  the  time  of  Jackson's  administration 
were  the  hickory  pole  and  broom.  About  1840,  in  In- 
diaim  there  livetl  a  man  named  Chapman,  a  Democrat, 
who  had  a  local  reputation  for  exercising  his  vocal  organs 
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in  the  way  of  crowing.  Oae  story  says  that  in  answer  to 
a  (leaponding  letter  of  Chapman's  concerning  the  polit- 
ical fiitnation,  a  friend  wrote  an  encouraging  letter  end- 
ing- with  the  words,  *'  Crow,  Chapman^  crow!*'  An- 
other account  makes  the  letter  pass  oetween  two  friends, 
and  close  with  the  words,  "^Tell  Chapman  to  crow." 
Tlie  letter,  whichever  it  was,  was  puhlished,  and  the 
phrase  spread.  In  184!^  and  1S44,  after  Whig  defeats, 
the  rooster  canic  into  general  use  as  tho  Democratic 
emblom  of  yictoiy. 

Democratic  Society. ^In  1793,  during  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  while  Citizen  Genet  was 
iictive  here  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  a  Bociety  on  the  plan 
of  the  Jacobin  cinbs  of  France  was  foiTaed  .in  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
sympathy  for  France,  of  acrupulou.sly  examining  all 
governmental  innovations,  and  generally  (it  was  asserted) 
to  guard  the  rights  of  man.  Tho  club  soon  hud  branches 
everywhere,  the  one  at  CJiarleston  going  so  far  as  to  seek 
and  obtain  recognition  as  a  branch  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
of  Paris.  The  career  of  the  society  was  marked  by 
abuse  of  the  excise  laws  and  of  the  government.  The 
overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  tho  suppression  of  the 
Jacobin  clubs  of  France  dealt  it  a  fatal  blow,  however, 
and  it  diKappeaivd  after  the  year  1704. 

Demonetization  of  Silver, — To  demonetize  a  metal 
is  to  take  from  it  its  standard  value  and  thus  make  it 
a  commodity  merely.     (See  Silver  QuestiQu.) 

Departments  of  the  Government,     (See  Literior, 
Depariment  of  the ;  Jnsflrc,  Dcpartmenlof;Navii,  De- 
partment of  the  ;  Post- Office  Depart ment :  State  Depart — * 
racnt ;   Treasury  Department ;    War  Departmfjif. ) 

Deposit  Banks.^The  State  banks  in  which  govern^ — : 
ment  funds  were  deposited  when  President  Jackson  ha(^J 
them  removed  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  wer^^^ 
so  called.     They  were  also  called  Pet  Banks. 

Deposits,  Removal  of.  (See  Removal  of  Govenimen-^ 
Deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank.)  j 

Deseret.     {See  Mornwjis,) 

Dickinson,  Don  M.,  is  the  present  Postmaster-Oeii^H 
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eraJ  of  the  United  States.     By  profession  a  lawyer,  he 

ijas  beou  prominent  us  a  Democratic  politician  in  his 

•^tatf,  Michigan.     In  187*3  he  was  cliairmanof  the  Dem- 

y^^**lic  State  Committee,  and  in  1SS4  he  became  a  mem- 

^^  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,     He  was 

appointed  Postmaster-Genenil  by  Cleveland  in  December. 

*J^7»  and  his  name  was  coufirmed  by  the  Senate  January 

1 1,  1888. 

-^ied  of  an  Attempt  to  Swallow  the  Fugitive 
^'^V^e  Law. — This  was  said  of  the  Whig  party,  tlie 
^jo'^th  resolution  of  its  platform  of  1852  having  been  an 
"^{^oorate  statement  to  tne  effect  that  the  pany  recog- 
'"^^ci  that  law  as  a  portion  of  the  final  settlement  re- 
P^'^^X  ing  slavery,  unless  **  evasion  '*  or  '*  the  abuse  of  their 
JK'W^ra"  should  demand  further  steps,  and  recommend- 
"^t^  "that  the  agitation  ofthe  subject  be  dropped.  The 
par-t  y  was  practically  destroyed  in  the  elecdou  that  f ol- 
^«^ed. 

l^ie  in  the  Last  Ditch. — William  of  Orange,  when 
^2*^  destruction  of  the  United  Provinces  appeared  unavoid- 
*^1^  exclaimed:  "There  is  one  certain  means  by  which 
*  Ciin  be  sure  never  to  see  my  country*^  ruin — I  will  die 
**^  "the  last  ditch."  The  phrase  is  often  used  to  indicate 
**^  intention  to  persevere  m  a  course  of  action  to  the  last 
f^x-tremity. 
'        XDiplomatic  Service.     {See  Foreign  Service.) 

XDisability  of  Rebels.     (See  Proclamation  of  Am* 

IDisability  of  the  President. — Disability  signiliea 
later Iv  of  (pialOcation;   inability,  lack  of  power.     A  man 
thtzLt  is  not  a  natural-born  citizen  of  this  coTintry  is  dis- 
abled from  occupying  the  pit-'idideutial  chair.     A  Presi- 
°^^t  Btricken  with  insanity  is  unable  to  act  as  President. 
.j"^  Word  "disability'^  is  commonly  used  when  "inabil- 
.y    '  is  meaut.     The  Constitution,  Article  2,  section  1, 
cu*Uec  C,  provides  for  the  succession  in  case  of  the  re- 
niova^^  death,  resignation  or  inability  of  the  Proaidcnt. 
\^^^     PreMde7iiial  Succession.)      There  is,  however,  no 
:f  ^'ision,  nor  can  there  be  any,  to  indicate  what  degree 
**~v ability  shall  slnft  the  oflace  to  the  Vice-l^resident. 
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In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  insanity  of  the  President, 
in  wliich  it  id  not  jirobable  that  he  himself  vill  realize 
his  condition,  or  give  notice  of  it,  it  must  be  left  to 
the  Vico-I^eeideut  to  assume  the  office  at  Lis  discre- 
tion, heaving  the  determination  of  the  question,  in  case 
of  a  contest,  to  the  courts. 

Disgruntled  is  a  word  of  recent  coinage.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  iJoliticians  that  have  been  disappointed,  and 
that  are,  as  a  consequence,  disaffected.  The  word  to 
grunth  means  to  sulk,  and  disgruntle  is  probably  a  more 
emphatic  form  of  gruntle. 

Disputed  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential 
Elections. — The  original  method  of  choosing  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  is  prescribed  in  Article  %, 
section  1,  clause  3,  of  the  Constitution;  the  Twelfth 
Amendniont,  ratiiled  September  25,  1804,  altered  that 
method  to  its  present  form.  There  have  been  three 
controversies  in  regard  to  the  presidency  and  one  in  re- 
gard to  the  vico-prcsidency. 

I.  When  the  electoral  votes  were  counted  in  1801  it 
was  found  that  JetTerson  and  Burr  hail  each  received  73, 
being  a  majority  of  all  the  electors,  each  elector  having 
two  votes.  On  the  House  of  Reprefientatives  was  there- 
fore thrown  the  task  of  deciding  between  them.  All 
but  two  of  the  members  werc  present;  one  had  died  and 
one  was  ill;  aiiotlier,  thougli  ill.,  was  carried  to  the  House 
in  his  bed.  Rules  were  adopted  as  follows:  The  public 
was  to  be  excluded,  the  Senate  to  bo  admitted;  there 
was  to  he  no  adjournment,  and  no  other  business  was  to 
be  considered  until  a  choice  liad  been  arrived  at;  States 
were  to  sit  together;  duplicate  statements  of  the  vote  of 
each  State  were  to  be  prepared  and  to  be  cast  into  two 
different  ballot-boses,  to  bo  passed  around  by  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms.  The  word  ^'divided"  was  to  be  used  in 
the  cases  of  States  that  could  not  agree.  The  contents 
of  the  two  ballot-boxea  were  then  to  be  counted  by 
tellers,  of  whom  one  was  to  bo  appointed  by  each  State. 
The  agreement  of  the  boxes  was  to  be  the  test  of  the 
correctness  of  the  vote.  The  Federalists,  obliged  to 
choose  between    two  Eepublieaus,   at    iirst  supported 
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Burr,  though  not  un&niinoiifilT.  The  bftlloting  con- 
tinued for  Eeven  dars  with  no  t^ioioe.  Al  length*  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  the  Foderalists*  chief ^  Jadms  A.  Bajud*  of 
Delaware,  having  obtained  from  Jefferson  assaisaees 
thai  he  would  maintain  the  n&Tv  and  the  publio  credit, 
and  that  he  would  not  remove  ^etieralist  oflBce*holders 
for  party  causes,  decided  to  end  the  struggle,  &ttd  ou  the 
thirty-seventh  ballot  three  members  in  Vermont  and 
Maryland  by  voting  blank  gave  these  States  to  Jefferson, 
who  was  thus  elected. 

n.  There  was  practically  but  one  party  in  18^,  and 
the  contest  in  that  year  was  between  John  Quiucy 
Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  William  Crawford  and  Henry 
Clay,  all  Republicans.  Their  electond  votes  were  re- 
spectively, 84,  99,  41,  37.  Xono  having  a  majority, 
the  election  went  to  the  House,  which  was  obliged  to 
choose  from  tho  highest  three;  Clay  was  thus  excluded, 
and  his  strength  wont  to  Adams,  octween  Avhose  views 
and  thoso  of  Clay  there  was  marked  agreement,  and 
Adams  carrying  tliirteen  States  was  elected.  Jackson 
carried  seven  Statea  and  Cniwfoid  fcur.  The  House 
had  adopted  tho  rtiles  of  1801.  Adams  mado  Cluy  hia 
Secretary  of  State,  the  price,  it  was  alleged,  of  Clay*a 
BUpport  and  intiuence  in  the  HoiioC. 

III.  The  third  and  latest  presidential  dispute  differed 
from  the  others.  In  1876  four  States  had  each  sent  in 
several  disagreeing  returns.  The  question  arose  as  to 
which  was  to  be  recognized.  The  Democratic  nominees, 
Tilden  and  Hendricks,  had  indispntubly  received  184 
TOtes,  one  leas  than  a  majority.  The  votes  of  South 
Carolina,  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  one  vote  fruni 
Oregon,  being  twenty  in  alU  were  in  doubt,  differing 
returns  having  been  made,  owing>  in  the  firKt  three 
States,  to  the  rejection  by  theRoturning  Boarda  of  vote« 
alleged  to  be  fraudulent.  To  settle  tho  matter  tho 
Electoral  Commission  {which  gee)  was  created.  It  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Bepublican,  Hayes,  and  vm  only 
the  concurrent  vote  of  bctn  Houses  could  overthrow  the 
result,  its  decision  stood:  the  Republican  Senate  voting 
to  BUBtain,  the  Democratic  House  to  reject.     One  elector 
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in  emjh  of  five  States  was  objected  to  as  ineligible  be- 
cause holding  federal  ot!ice,  but  both  HoaBeB  consented 
to  admit  these  votes. 

IV.  TliG  only  distinctively  vice-presidential  contest  was 
in  1H;J7,  when  Ridiard  M.  Johnson  received  147  votes,  to 
147  for  all  the  other  candidates.  The  Senate,  thus  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  tlio  highest  two,  ^vo  33  votes 
to  Ji>hn5on  and  16  to  Francis  Granger;  Johnson  wawfl 
thns  elected.  S 

District  Court.     {Spg  Judiciary,) 

District  of  Columbia,  The,  originally  included 
sixty-four  equaro  miles  ceded  to  the  national  govern- 
ment by  Maryland  in  1788  and  thirty-six  square  miles 
ceded  bv  Virfjinia  in  1789.  The  District  was  organized 
by  acts  of  July  Ifi,  1790,  and  March  3,  1791.  In  1800 
the  national  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Wash- 
ington. {See  Cftpiial  of  ike  United  Stales.)  In  1801 
Conjrress  took  complete  control  of  the  District,  and  the 
inhabitants  liiul  no  representation  in  that  body  till  1871, 
when  it  was  organized  like  the  other  Territories  of  the 
United  States.     By  act  of  Juno  20,  1874^  however,  a 

fovernment  by  three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
Voaident,  was  establiBhed,     In  1340  tliG  portion  west 
of  tho  Potomac  wua  retroceded  to  Virginia.    The  cajiitaL^ 
is  Washington.     The  population  in  1880  was  177,6Mj^| 
and  in  1888  ia  estimated  at  :il5.000.  ^^ 

Dixie. — This  was  the  title  of  a  song  popular  in  the 
South  during  the  Civil  War.     Tho  original  of  it  was  as 
negro  luelody  of  tlie  time  when  slavery  existed  in  Nowa| 
York,  where  a  Mr.  Dixy,  or  Dixie,  owned  many  slaves. 
HIh  estate  was  known  among  them  as  *'  Dixie's  Land." 
During  the  war  the  South  was  commonly  spoken  of  aa     . 
Dixic^  or  Dixie's  Laud, 

Dollar  of  our  Dads. — A  nickname  for  tho  BHrtt^H 
dollar.  ^H 

Don't  Fire  Till  You  See  the  Whites  of  their 
Eyes,  was  the  order  given  to  tho  Americans  by  Colonel 
I'reacott  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Tho  Americana 
had  but  little  powder,  and  it  was  important  that  none 
should  be  waatud. 
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Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship. — These  words  were  used 
by  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  United  States  frigai^ 
Chesapeake,  as  he  wiis  being  carried  below,  mortally 
bounded,  during  the  action  between  tliat  vessel  and  the 
Britifih  frigate  Shannon  during  the  War  of  1812,  The 
Clieiaipeako  was  obliged  to  strike  her  colora.  The 
words  were  inscribed  on  the  blue  pennant  that  Commo- 
dore Oliver  II.  Perry  carried  at  his  miisthead  during  the 
buttle  of  Lake  Erie  later  in  tlie  stime  year. 

Door-keeper. — The  door-keeper  of  the  House  of 
J^i-reseutativcs  is  elected  by  the  House;  the  door-keeper 
of  x\\^  Senate  is  appointed  by  the  sergeant-at-arnks. 
The  door-keeper  has  charge  of  the  legislative  chamber 
and  its  contents,  and  superintendence  of  the  document 
mid  folding-rooms.  He  enforces  the  rules  relating  to 
the  admission  of  persons  not  members,  and  appoints  the 
assistant  door-keepers  and  tlie  pages. 

Dorr  Rebellion. — In  1840  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  were  the  only  States  tliat  were  still  governed  by 
their  colonial  charters.  The  charter  of  iho  latter  State, 
imposing,  as  it  did,  a  property  qualification  so  liigii  a.-* 
to  disfranchise  two-tliirds  of  the  eitizeus,  wiw  extremely 
impopular.  A  propositioii  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  of 
Proridence,  to  extend  the  franchise  was  voted  down. 
Dorr  then  took  to  agitation,  and  finally  a.  convention 
prepared  a  constitution  and  submitted  it  to  a  popular 
vote.  Its  supporters  claimed  a  majority  for  it,  whicli 
ita  opponents,  known  as  the  law  and  order  party, 
denied.  Nevertheless,  in  1842  the  comtitution  was  pro- 
claimed to  bo  in  force.  An  election  was  held  under  it, 
only  the  sufErage  party  participating.  Dorr  was  elected 
Govcnior.  Tho  suffrage  Legislature  assembled  at  Provi- 
dence with  Thomas  W.  Dorr  as  Governor;  the  charter 
Legislature  at  Newport,  with  Sunuiel  W.  King  as  Gov- 
ernor. After  transacting^  some  busiuess  the  suffrage 
Legislature  adjourned.  Tho  charter  Legislature  author- 
ized the  Governor  to  take  energetic  steps,  and  an  appeal 
for  aid  was  made  to  tho  national  government.  The 
suffragists  attempted  armed  resistance,  bub  were  dis- 
l)ersea.     Dorr  fled,  but  soon  returned  and  gave  himself 
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up.  He  was  convicted  of  high  treason  in  18J4,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  was  pardoned 
in  IS^T,  and  in  1853  was  restored  to  Lis  civil  rights. 
The  charter  party  soon  altttr  the  reheliiou  proposed  a 
new  constitution,  largely  extending  the  savage,  which 
was  carried  and  went  into  effect  in  ilay,  1843. 
Dorsey  Combination.  {See  Star  Motde  Tnah.) 
Double  Standard.  {See  Single  Stmidard,) 
Dough-face. ^ — ^Ou  ono  occasion  during  the  discnsaion 
of  the  Missouri  Bill  in  1820,  eighteen  Korthem  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  liepresentativea  voted  witii  tho 
Southern  members.  John  Kandolph,  of  Roanoke,  stig- 
matized these  membGrs  as  " dougli-f aces. '^  The  term 
signifies  one  who  ia  easily  molded  by  personal  or  un- 
worthy motives  to  forsake  his  piiuciples.  It  was  gen- 
erally applied  to  Northern  men  who  fa-vored  slavery,  but 
has  also  occasionally  been  used  inrefemng  to  Southerners 
who  did  not  keep  step  with  their  section  on  the  shivery 
qtiestion. 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold,  was  bom  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  April  23,  1813,  and  died  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
JuneSj  1861.  Howaaalawycr,practitsingiu  lllinoiswhere 
he  became  judge  of  the  Stat^  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
in  the  House  from  1843  to  1847,  and  in  the  Senate  from 
1847  nntil  hisdeath.  Ho  was  a  Democrat,  but  on  tho  qnes- 
tion  of  tho  Lecompton  constitution  for  Kansas,  Douglas 
separated  from  tho  Southern  Democracy,  Lincoln  was 
his  opponent  for  Senator  in  1858,  and  on  that  occasion  a 
series  of  seven  joint  debates  were  held  between  them, 
attracting  much  attention. 

Draft  Riots. — The  attempt  to  enforce  tho  draft  in 
18(!3  {see  Drafts)  led  to  serious  troubles  in  some  sections 
of  the  country,  Pennsylvania  was  disturbed  in  this 
way,  but  New  York  City  was  tho  scene  of  the  greatest 
outrages.  On  JiUy  13th  a  mob  gained  control  of  the 
city,  and  was  not  dispersed  till  four  days  had  elapsed. 
The  police  force  was  too  small  to  cope  with  the  rioters, 
but  a  email  force  of  United  States  regulars  could  be 
commanded^  and  tho  mditia  were  absent  at  the  seat  of 
war.     The  enmity  of  the  mob  was  directed  especially 
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ifegainst  the  negroes,  several  of  them  being  hanged  or 
otherwise  killed,  and  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  being 
burned.  Finally  the  regulars,  the  police  undeomo  militia 
that  liad  returned  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  suc- 
cee<ied  in  f|uellJug  the  riot.  Tt  ia  estimated  that  i,l>out 
1,000  persoiirs  lost  their  lives,  aud  the  city  was  obliged  to 
pav  indemnities  for  loss  of  property  ainouuLing  to  over 
#1*500,000. 

Drafts,  or  conscriptions  for  obtaining  men  for  the 
military  forces  of  the  government,  depend  ou  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  who  enjoys 
the  protection  of  a  government  to  defend  it.  The  Skate 
constitutions  make  citizens  liable  to  military  duty,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Article  1,  section 
8,  clause  12)  gives  Congress  power  to  raise  armies,  which 
the  courts  hare  held  includes  the  right  of  conscription. 
During  tho  war  of  1812  the  necessity  for  troops  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Congress,  known  as  the 
*' Draft  of  1814.'' providing  for  a  draft  from  tlie  militia, 
but  it  failed  to  pass.  During  the  Civil  War  llio  notni  of 
soldiers  occasioned  the  ])assage  of  the  Conecriptiou  Bill, 
which  became  law  on  March  3,  1803  (afterwards  amended 
in  February  and  July,  180-4).  This  bill  provided  for  tho 
enrollment  of  all  able-bodied  uitiKcns  between  18  and  45 
vears  of  age.  In  default  of  volunteers  to  fill  the  quota 
from  a  congressional  district,  tho  deficiency  was  to  be 
supplietl  by  drafts  from  the  enrolled  citizens.  Provisions 
were  made  for  the  acceptance  of  substitntes  or  a  commu- 
tation of  |t300  in  place  of  the  drafted  inrlivlduah  Per- 
sons refusing  obe<lience  were  to  be  considered  ae  deserters. 
A  call  for  30i>,000  troops  wsis  made  by  the  President  in 
May,  and  the  application  of  the  draft  created  Bcrioua 
riots.  (See.  Draft  Riots.)  it  was  alleged  that  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  men  had  been  demanded  from 
Democnilic  districts ;  these  discrcpimcies  were  cor- 
rected by  the  War  Department.  In  October,  1863,  the 
President  issued  another  call  for  300,000  men,  and  a  draft 
was  ordered  for  tho  following  January  to  supply  any 
deficiencies.  Other  drafts  were  subsequently  made.  Tho 
operation  of  the  drafts  was  not  satisfactory  in  the  num< 
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ber  of  men  directly  obtained,  and  desertions  were  fre- 
quent among  eacli  as  were  drafted,  but  voluntary  enlist- 
mouts  wpre  quickened.  The  Conicderate  States  had 
very  stringent  conscription  laws,  which  were  rigidly 
enforced. 

Drawbacks.     (*SV  ProfecHon.) 

Dred  Scott  Case. — Dred  St'ott  was  a  negro  slave  of 
Dr.  Emnrson,  United  States  Army.  In  1834  Dr.  Emer- 
son was  ordered  from  Missouri  to  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
where  slavery  wa«  probiLitcd  by  statute,  and  in  1836  to 
Fort  Snelling,  in  what  is  dow  Minnesota,  but  then  a  ter- 
ritory. Scott  went  with  him.  and  at  Fort  Snelling  mar- 
ried Harriet,  another  of  his  master's  slaves,  h\  1838, 
after  a  child  had  been  born  to  tliem,  they  returned  with 
their  master  to  St.  Lonis.  In  I84S  Scott  brought  a  suit 
in  the  State  courts,  involving  the  cjnesiion  of  his  free- 
dom, and  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favor,  which  was, 
however,  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Coui't  of  Missouri. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  sold  to  J.  F.  A.  Sandford^  of 
New  \ork,  against  whom  he  at  once  began  a  similar  suit 
in  the  United  States  Courts.  The  case  was  carried  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Conrt,  and  on  Marcli  0,  1857, 
Chief-Justice  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  of  Maryland,  an- 
nounced the  decision.  The  court  held  that  Scott  ha-:!  no 
right  to  sue  because,  even  if  he  were  free,  no  colored  per- 
son was  regarded  by  the  Constitution  as  a  citizen.  He  saya 
"they  had  for  more  than  a  century  before  been  regarded 
as  ...  so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which 
the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect."  After  deciding 
this,  the  question  at  issue,  the  court  went  out  of  its  way 
to  declare  the  Missouri  compromise  void,  and  to  deny 
the  right  of  Congress  to  exclude  slaveiy  from  auj*  terri- 
tory. Of  the  associate  justices  six  supported  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  two,  McLean  of  Ohio  and  ('urtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, dissented.  The  opinion  was  for  a  time  with- 
held from  publication,  in  order  not  to  increase  the 
excitement  of  the  Presidential  election  then  pending. 

Drys. — A  term  used  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in 
Georgia,  and  applied  to  the  Prohibitionists;  opposed  to 
"wetfi/' 
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Dudes  and  Pharisees. — The  word  "dude"  has 
long  been  a  portion  of  the  slang  of  the  language.  It 
means  a  beau,  a  man  scrupulously  careful  about  and  at 
the  same  time  zealously  subdued  in  his  dress.  The 
phrase  Dudes  and  Pharisees  was,  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1884,  applied  to  those  Rcpuhlitiuns  that  refuHcd 
to  vote  for  Blame.  They  were  also  called  Mugwumps 
(which  see).  The  word  dude  is  intended  to  represent  tlie 
over-earefulnesa  and  scrupulousness  of  these  voters,  while 
the  word  pharisees  is  intended  to  represent  the  "  holier 
than  thou  "  spirit  which  is  attributed  to  them. 

Duties. — For  customs  duties,  ad  valorem,  specific, 
compound,  discriminating  and  minimum  duties,  see 
Customs  Duties, 

Hast  Florida.     {See  Anneratuyns  IL) 

Edmunds'  Anti-Poligamy  Bill.     {See  Mormons.) 

Hdmunds'  Electoral  Bill  was  the  act  creating  tlie 
Electoral  Cmnmission  {ivhich  are).  It  was  iTitroduced 
into  the  Senate  by  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont, 
pa^iscd  Congress  and  was  approved  hy  the  PreBideut  Jan- 
uary 29,  1877. 

Edmunds,  George  F.,  wa^s  born  in  Kichmontl,  Ver- 
mont February  1,  lS:;iS,  He  is  a  lawyer.  He  servecl  five 
years  in  the  IJegislatnre,  acting  as  Speaker  during  three 
years,  and  in  the  State  Senate  two  years,  during  which  ho 
acted  as  presiding  officer.  In  18Gt»  he  entered  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  whieh  ho  has  since  served.  In  Mnrch, 
1883,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tern- 
pore. 

Election  Bets. — New  York  and  Wisconsin  are  the 
only  SiiitL'S  in  the  Union  in  which  a  voter  becomes  dis- 
qualified by  reason  of  beiug  interested  in  a  bet  dei)eudiiig 
on  the  election  at  which  he  attempts  to  vote.  Article  2, 
section  3,  of  Uic  ConstitiUiou  of  Acw  York  State  reads  : 
"No  person  .  .  .  who  shall  make  or  become  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  iu  luiy  bet  or  wager,  depending 
upon  the  result  of  any  election,  shall  I'ote  at  Buch  elec- 
tion." Then  follows  directions  Ps  to  the  challenging  of 
the  votes  of  betters. 

Electoral  Coiiege  is  tlie  name  given  to  the  presi- 
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deiitiiil  electors  of  a  State  when  conTcned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  casting  their  votes  for  President  and  A'^ice-Pred- 
dent,  The  term  came  into  use  about  the  3*ear  1821,  bat 
it  WU8  first  otti(;iany  used  in  the  law  of  January  23,  1845, 

Elections,  Contested  or  Disputed.  {See  Cmitesied 
E/edifUis;  Dh^pufcd  Presideiiiial  and  Vice- Presidential 
Elections.) 

Electoral  Commission,  The. — In  the  presidential 
eleotion  in  187f).  four  States  each  sent  in  different  and 
differing  returns,  each  set  having  some  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered rcfTiili^r.  Aside  from  the  doubtful  votes  the 
Democratic  nominees,  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  lacked  but 
one  vote  to  a  majority.  The  twenty-second  juint  rule  of 
tlie  houses,  ordering  the  rejection  of  any  electoral  votes 
to  wliich  objection  should  be  made,  unless  accepted  by 
the  conciirrenfc  vote  of  both  Houses,  had  been  repealed 
by  the  Iloniibllcau  Senate  in  January,  187G;  its  applica- 
tion wouIlT  have  elected  Tilden.  To  jmiss  upon  the  con- 
flicting returns  the  Electoral  Commission  was  created  by 
act  of  Congress  approved  January  a^D,  1877.  Four  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  {those  assigned  to  certain 
circuits  speciiied  in  the  bill)  were  made  members  of  the 
comoiission;  these  four  were  to  select  a  fifth  justice; 
witli  tlieso  five  were  to  sit  five  membei-s  of  the  Senate 
and  five  of  the  lloufiOj  each  House  to  elect  its  own  repre- 
BGutatives.  To  this  commission  was  delegated  the  power 
in  the  premises  of  "  tlie  two  Houses  acting  separately  or 
together/'  and  its  decisions  were  to  be  reversed  only  by 
the  concurrent  action  of  both  Houses.  Thecommiesson 
was  constituted  as  follows  (Democrats  in  Jialic,  Kepub- 
licans  in  lioniau):  Seiiators — George  F.  Edmunds,  Ver- 
mont; Oliver  P.  Morton.  Indiana;  Frederick  T.  Freling- 
huysen.  New  Jci*sey;  Thomas  F.  Bayard.  Dekware; 
Allen  (L  T]nu*inan,  Ohio  (the  latter  having  become  ill 
Prnncis  Kerua}},  Xew  York,  was  snVistitnted).  Repre- 
sentatives— Henry  B.  Payne,  Ohio;  Eppa  Huniofi,  Vir- 
ginia; Josiali  G.  v-iJio//,  Mjussaclmsetts;  Janies  A.  Gar- 
field, Ohio;  George  F.  Hoar,  Massachusetts.  Supreme 
Court — Naihan  CUffordf  I*resideut  of  the  Commission; 
William  Strong,  Samuel  F.  Miller,   Stephen   J.  Field, 
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Thea^  had  bent  designated  by  the  act;  the  fifth  Gelected 
"J  tli<3jn  was  Jo8ei)h  P.  Bradley.  The  commisaion  first 
^^^'^^^^iered  the  Floridii  returns.  There  were  three  sots, 
^*  ^  Vie  votes  of  the  Haves  electors,  with  the  certificate 
*^J  2*^veraor  Stearns  attached,  according  to  the  decision 
of  tt^^  State  Returning  Board  in  throwing  ont  certain 

'^rt'-*"*^^*    ^'  "^^^  ^^^®^  ^^  ^^®  Tilden  electors,  with  the 
*^'*^    ^  Qeate  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  attached, 
*^.^?^<iing  to  the  actual  vote  cast.     3.  Same  as  second, 
wittx  -t^Q  certificate  of  the  new  Governor  Drew,  accord- 
i"S  "to  a  re-canvass  of  the  votes  afl  ordered  by  the  State 
^^^.      of  January   17,    1877.     The    Democratic    counsel 
^^*^^taincd  that   the   returning  board   hud   improperly 
^^^    illegally  thro^Ti  out    votes,    and    that  the    Stato 
^X*l«me  Court  bad  so  d<^cidei],  unduiso  that  one  of  the 
^^Ves  electors,  Iluiuphreys,  when  elected,  held  an  ofl&ce 
B^     '^  the  "Cuited  States  and  was  thus  diB^jualitied.     The 
^Yinblicans,  oa  the  coutnir}',  declared  that  the  commission 
"^  no  power  to  cxamiuo  into  returns  made  in  due  form; 
{l^at   the  first  return  was  in  due  form;  that  the  second 
^ad  attached  to  it  the  certificato  of  an  officer  officially 
J^nknown  to  the  United  States  in  the  capacity  of  certify- 
ing officer,  and  that  the  third  set  was  also  iiTcgular^  having 
Wu  prepared  after  the  electoral  uollege  had  ceased  in 
Jav  to  exist.     In  TTumphreys'  case  the  Hepublicans  main- 
tained that  he  had,  previous  to  his  election,  sent  a  letter 
of  resignation  to  the  officer  that  hud  appointed  liim  and 
that  the  absence  of  that  officer  was  the  cause  of  its  not 
having  been  received  in  tuiio.     The  Commission  in  each 
case  Bustained'the  Republican  view  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  a 
strictly  party  vote,  Febniaiy  9,  1877.     Louisiana  sent 
three  returns;  the  first  and  third  were  identical,  being 
the  votes  of  the  Hayes  electors,  as  canvassed  by  the  re- 
turning boaril,  with  the  certificate  of  Governor  kellogg; 
the  second  contained  the  votes  of  the  Tikk-n  electors 
based  on  tho  votes  us  actually  cast,  with  the  certificate  of 
John   McEnery.   M'ho   claimed  to   be   Oovomor.      The 
Democrats    maintained  tliat   the    returning  board  liad 
illegally  C4ist  out  votes;  tliat  two  Hayes  clcctora  wore 
TJuited  States  officers;  that  McEnery  was  tho  rightful 
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Governor,  and  various  vitilations  of  State  election  laws, 
all  of  which  they  offered  to  prove.  The  Republican 
claims,  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  Florida,  were  again 
upheld  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  February  16,  1877.  In 
Oregon  one  of  the  three  electors,  Watts,  was,  when 
elected  a  United  States  officer,  being  thus  disqualified; 
the  Democratic  Governor,  Grover,  had  given  a  certificate 
to  the  other  two  Hayes  electors  and  to  Cronin,  the  highest 
Tilden  elector.  The  popular  vote  was  not  called  in  ques- 
tion. The  Hayes  electors  refused  to  serve  with  Cronin 
and  elected  a  third  Hayes  elector,  as  they  were  by  the  law 
entitled  to  do,  while  Cronin,  by  reason  of  their  refusal 
to  serve  with  him,  appointed  two  other  electors;  these 
voted  for  Hayes.  There  were  thus  two  returns,  one  con- 
sisting of  tlu'ee  Ilayes  votes,  attached  to  which  was  a 
statement  of  the  popular  vote  of  the  State,  certified  by 
tho  Secretary  of  State,  and  one  consisting  of  two  Hayea 
votes  and  and  one  Tilden  vote,  with  tho  certificate  of  the 
Governor. and  the  Secretary  of  State  attached.  The 
Domocrats  contended  that  the  Govemor^s  certificate 
must  be  considered  final,  to  which  tho  Republicans  re- 
plied that  it  waa  tho  duty  of  tho  Commission  to  see  that 
the  Governor  had  correctly  certified  the  return  of  the 
canvassers  of  the  State,  and  that  behind  these  returns 
tho  Commission  could  not  go;  the  Governor's  certificate 
they  could  and  should  review.  On  February  23d  the 
Commission  sustained  this  view  8  to  7.  From  South 
Carolina  there  were  two  returns;  one,  the  votes  of  Ilayes 
electors  based  on  tho  cauvaaa  of  the  retiirnin*'  board, 
having  Governor  Chamberlain's  certificate- attached;  the 
other,  the  vote  of  tho  Tilden  electors,  with  the  mere 
claim  of  a  popular  election.  Tho  claim  was  made  of 
military  influence  in  the  election,  but  the  Republicaa 
return  was  accepted  February  27th,  by  a  voto  of  8  to  7. 
The  commiasion  adjourned  sine  die  March  2,  1877. 
The  House  voted  to  reject,  tho  SemUo  to  accept  the 
findings  of  the  commission,  and  a  concurrent  vote  being 
required  to  reject,  its  decision  was  enforced  and  Uayea 
became  President. 

Electoral  Count. — ^If  Congress  had  passed  lawB  ex- 
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actly  prescribing  the  method  of  verification  of  the  rote* 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President,  the  opera- 
tion of  coanting  them  would  have  heeu  merely  mechan- 
ical, and  the  power  to  do  this  would  have  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Senate.  As  it  is, 
Congress  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  power  of  detiding 
tlio  validity  of  returns,  a  proceeding  not  contem])laU'd 
by  tlie  Constitution  {s€b  Electoral  St/sfetn),  and  it  ac- 
complifihea  this  end  by  means  of  joint  rules  governing 
the  action  of  tho  Houses  when  assembled  to  see  tlie 
returns  opened.  On  February  3,  1887,  the  President 
approved  an  act  of  Congress  governing  tlie  electoral 
count.  Its  provisions  requirethe  electors  to  meet  in  their 
respective  States  on  the  second  [Monday  in  Jaiiuuiy  and 
to  cast  their  votes.  Any  contest  regarding  their  oloction 
must  be  decided  at  least  sLs  days  before,  as  proviJt^d  by 
the  State  laws.  Three  lists  of  the  electors,  certified  by 
the  executive  of  the  State,  are  to  be  prepared  ami  t«>  be 
handed  to  tho  electors  to  accompany  Lhoir  liat  vl  voles. 
Congress  is  to  bo  in  session  on  the  second  "Wednesday  in 
February  to  bo  present  at  tho  opening  of  tlio  certificates. 
Objections  to  the  reception  of  a  return  must  bo  in  writ- 
ing, signed  by  one  member  of  eiicli  House.  AVhere 
objection  is  made  to  the  only  laivfnl  return  sont  by  a 
State,  that  return  will  be  rejected  only  by  tho  concurrent 
vote  of  both  Houses.  Where  tho  contest  is  us  to  the 
competence  of  two  or  moro  tribunals  within  tho  State  to 
decide  which  electors  were  clioscn,  a  return  shall  bo 
accepted  only  by  tho  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses. 
If  there  was  no  contest  within  the  State,  and  two  or 
more  returns  are  received,  that  signed  by  the  esecutivo 
shall  be  counted  nnleea  rejected  by  the  concurrent  vote 
of  both  Houses. 

Electoral  System, —  In  the  convention  of  1787 
there  was  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  tho  mode  of 
electing  the  President.  The  majority  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  favored  his  election  by  Congress.  Other 
plans  were  for  an  clcntion  by  the  Governors,  by  a  general 
popular  vote,  by  secondary  electors  chosen  by  electors, 
the  last  to  be  ohosen  by  a  po])ular  vote.     The  syatem 
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finally  a<5opted  is  given  in  the  Constitution,  Article  8, 
eection  1.  The  Twelfth  Amendment  (jee  Amendmenis 
io  the  Confiiituiion),  changing  the  mode  to  its  present 
form,  was  pn^posed  ut  the  first  session  of  the  Eighth 
CougresSj  and  lirst  went  into  operation  in  the  election  of 
1804.  The  electors  of  each  State  are  to  be  appointed 
'Mil  such  manner  as  the  LegtsLifure  tliereof  may  direct." 
The  power  thus  given  is  not  limited  to  appointment  by 
a  popular  election,  but  includes  any  manner  Tvhatever, 
and,  accordinglyj  in  the  earlier  dava  of  the  government, 
the  electors  of  many  States  were  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
tures, a  practice  followed  in  South  Carolina  until  1808. 
In  187G  Colorado's  electors  were  eo  chosen.  In 
March,  1792,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  fixing 
the  first  Wednesday  in  December  aa  the  day  on  which 
the  electors  were  to  meet,  and  they  were  to  be  elected 
within  the  thirty-four  days  preceding.  This  act  required 
the  electors  to  prepare  three  certificates  of  their  votes, 
these  certificates  to  be  certified  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  Two  were  to  be  sent  to  tlie  President  of  the 
Senate  at  the  capital,  one  by  mail  and  one  by  special 
messenger,  while  the  third  was  to  be  i)Iaoed  in  the  hands 
of  the  federal  jndge  of  the  district  in  which  the  electors 
roted.  If  neither  of  the  former  reached  their  destina- 
tion by  the  first  Wednesday  in  Januaiy,  a  special  mes- 
Bcnger  was  to  bo  sent  to  the  Judge  to  obtain  the  third. 
On  the  second  Wednesday  in  February,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  was  to  open  and  count  the  votes.  In  Jan- 
nary,  1845,  an  act  was  passed  fixing  the  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  of  November  as  the  day  on  which  the 
electors  were  to  be  appointed.  It  liad  not  heretofore 
been  required  that  these  appointments  be  made  on  the 
same  day  throughout  the  country.  It  also  gave  to  the 
States  authority  to  provide  for  filling  vacancies  in  tlieir 
electoral  colleges,  and  to  provide  for  cases  in  which  the 
first  elections  have  rcHulted  in  no  choice.  The  words  of 
the  Constitution  plainly  provide  for  a  count  of  the  votes 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
two  nouses  of  Congress,  and  this  plain  meaning  was, 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  goverumeutj  adhered  to. 
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Gradual  encroachments  by  Congress  on  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate  lead  to  the  prenent  condi- 
tion in  which  the  votes  are  canvassed  and  passed  upon 
by  the  Houses,  they  assuming;  the  iK)wer  to  accept  or  to 
reject  any  returns,  whereas  had  Congress  passeu  suffi- 
ciently minuto  general  laws  relative  to  the  authentifica- 
tion  of  the  returns  (as  it  has  power  to  do),  no  such  ques- 
tions could  ever  have  arisen,  and  the  counting  would 
have  been  a  mere  numerical  operation. 

Electoral  Vote,  {Sgb  Prasid&niial  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential Eledoral  Vote.) 

Electors.     (See  Electoral  Syntf^m,) 

Emancipation.  —  The  Constitution  of  Vermont, 
framed  in  lltlf  abolished  slavery,  but  Verniont  did  not 
become  a  State  until  1?0L  Massachusetts  abolislied 
elavery  in  1780,  while  acts  of  gradual  cuiaucipation 
were  passed  by  Pennsylvania  in  1780,  New  llampahire 
in  1783,  Kboiie  Island  in  1784,  Connecticait  in  1784, 
New  Jersey  in  1804.  New  York  did  likewise  in  1799, 
but  afterward  passed  an  absolute  emancipation  act,  to 
take  effect  July  4,  18:27.  The  remainder  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies  allowed  slavery,  and  in  the  case  of  new 
States  the  question  was  settled  at  the  time  uf  admission- 
During  the  Rebellion  laws  were  successively  passed,  in 
1862,  forbidding  the  return  by  the  army  of  fugitive 
slaves,  abolishing  slavery  in  the  territories,  aud  freeing 
the  escaped  slaves  of  persons  in  rebellion.  In  this  year, 
too,  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  owners  receiving  compensation.  Then  came  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  followed  by  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  and  slavery  was  at  an  end  in  1865. 

Emancipation  Proclamation. —  The  Civil  War 
["Was  fought  by  the  Korth  to  maintain  the  Union,  not  to 
free  slaves.  If  proof  of  this  were  needed,  it  is  furnished 
by  the  disavowal  by  President  Lincoln  of  j>rochiuiationB 
by  Generals  Fremont  and  Ilunter,  abolishing  slavery  in 
Missouri  and  South  Caroliua,  respectively.  Such  steps 
as  freeing  the  escaped  slaves  of  rebellious  owners  were 
taken  as  war  meaenrca  merely.  On  September  22, 
1862,  President  Lincoln   issued   a  proclamation  jjiving 
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notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  in  rebellion  that, 
unless  tliey  retunied  to  their  allegiance  by  January  1, 
1863,  ]io  would  declare  their  slaves  forever  free.  This 
was  followed  on  Januar)'  1.,  l^G''^,  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  doclariug  free  the  yliivcs  held  in  all  these 
States,  except  in  certain  districts  of  Louisiana  and  Vir- 
ginia then  occupied  by  United  States  troops.  It  en- 
joined upon  the  freed  slaves  to  abstain  from  violence, 
and  offered  to  rcceiTO  them  into  the  military  and  naval 
services.  The  proclaraution  declared  that  it  was  issued 
as  an  act  of  ''military  necessity''  by  the  President  ae 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  act 
was  heartily  approved  by  the  North,  and  rendered  cer- 
tain what  had  already  become  prohablej  namely,  that 
slavery  could  not  outlive  the  war. 

Embargo.— An  embargo  is  a  proliibition  by  govern- 
ment authority  of  the  departure  of  ahipa  or  merchandise 
from  some  or  all  of  its  ports.  It  may  be  issued  as  a 
measure  of  retaliation  tu  deprive  other  nations  of  com- 
modities, or  as  a  war  measure  as  a  means  of  seizing 
hostile  ships  in  port,  or  to  secure  secrecy  for  an  im- 
portant expedition,  or  to  obtain  ships  for  government 
use.  When  the  embargo  aifects  communication  with 
one  or  certain  si)ecified  nations  onlyj  it  is  termed  non- 
intercourse. 

Embargo  Act. — In  Ma}',  180G,  Great  Britain,  which 
was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  bitter  war  with  France, 
proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  terntory  bordering  on  the 
Eughsli  Channel  and  the  German  Ocean  from  Brest  to 
the  Elbe.  Napoleon  retaliated  in  November  by  his 
Berlin  Decree,  declaring  a  blockade  of  English  porta. 
A  year  later  England  issued  her  famous  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, prohibiting  commerco  with  ahnoet  ovory  country  of 
Europe.  The  next  month,  December,  1807,  Napoleon 
replied  with  the  Milan  Decree,  forbidding  commerce 
with  England  or  her  colonies.  These  and  similar  acta, 
alLhongh  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  were  en- 
forced by  Eranco  and  England  so  far  as  they  were  able, 
and  many  American  vessels  were  seized.  Moreover, 
Great  Bntain  revived  an  old  rule  prohibiting  neutral 
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vessels  from  trading  with  the  dependencies  of  any 
nation  >vith  whoni  uhe  was  at  war.  She  also  claimea 
and  exercised  tho  right  of  searching  Ameriwin  vcrbpIs 
for  those  whom  she  claimed  to  be  her  Bubjeots  and 
impressing  them  into  her  service.  In  maintaining  this 
position,  the  Bntish  man-of-war  Leopard,  iu  Jnne, 
1807,  fired  on  the  American  frigate  OhesaiK*ake.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  these  eTent«,  although  news  of 
the  Milan  Decree  had  not  yet  been  received,  that  Con- 
gress on  December  22,  1807,  passed  an  Embargo  Act 
prohibiting  exportations  from  the  United  States,  lioping 
to  force  France  and  Enghmd  to  recede  from  their  posi- 
tion by  showing  tho  importance  of  our  commercial 
relations.  It  had  some  effect  on  these  nations,  hut  a  far 
more  ruinous  result  on  our  own  coinmercc,  the  expoits 
for  1808  shrinking  to  one-fifth  of  the  sum  they  had 
reached  in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  a  measure  of 
the  Democratic  party,  ana  was  approved  by  the  agricul- 
tural portions  of  the  United  States.  The  New  England 
States,  dtcply  interested  in  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
Federalists  loudly  condemned  it.  Its  opponents,  spell- 
ing tho  name  backward,  called  it  the  '"'0  grabmo^'  Act, 
and  threats  of  secession  were  heard  from  Now  England, 
As  a  result.  Congress  fixed  March  4,  1800,  for  tho  ter- 
mination of  the  embargo.  The  first  embargo  in  our 
history  was  laid  in  ITO-t  for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  and 
other  minor  acts  of  a  similar  natnre  wore  passed  during 
the  War  of  1S12.  The  plan  of  limiting  commercial 
intercourse  by  embargo,  non-importation  and  uon-inter- 
conrse  acts  was  called  the  "restrictive  system.^*  [See 
NoH-ihiportation;  2i^07i-i?ifercourse. ) 
Embassadors.  (See  Foreign  Service-.) 
Eminent  Domain  is  the  supreme  right  of  property 
possessed  by  a  State  over  the  articles  of  private  owner- 
ship. The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  the  right  to  take 
private  property  for  public  uses.  In  the  tlnUed  States 
its  justification  is  the  common  welfare,  and  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides  that  just  com- 
pensation must  be  nmde.  The  riglit  is  usually  exercised 
m  order  to  secure  land  for  the  construction  of  railroads 
highways  and  canals. 
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Endicott,  William  C,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massa- 
cliueetts,  November  111,  18'-i0.  lie  was  graduated  from 
llanard  and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar.  He  is  of  tho 
Democratic  party.  He  waa  for  a  short  time  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supremo  Judicial  Court  of  Mastiachusettw.  Al- 
though several  times  nominated,  he  has  never  held 
elective  office.  President  Cleveland,  in  Maruli,  1885, 
appointed  him  to  hia  Cabinet  as  SccreUry  of  War. 

Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace,  Friends. —  These 
words  occur  in  the  Declarutiou  of  Independence,  which 
was  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson:  '*  We  must,  there- 
fore, acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our 
separation,  and  hold  them  [the  English],  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends," 

Enfcangling^  Alliances.— .Jefferson's  inaugural  ad- 
dress contained  tlie  following  sentence:  "Equal  and 
exact  justice  to  ull  men,  of  whatever  state  or  pereua- 
sioUj  religious  or  political;  peace,  commerce  and  honest 
friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliiiuoes  with 
none;  the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their 
rights,  as  the  most  competent  administrations  for  our 
domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks  agaiu.st  anti- 
republican  tendencies;  the  presentation  of  the  General 
Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  tho 
sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad; 
.  ,  .  freedom  of  religion;  freedom  of  the  press; 
freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  habeas 
corpus;  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected — theso 
principleti  form  the  bright  constellation  wliich  has  gone 
before  us  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  rero- 
lution  and  reformation.^' 

Envoy  Extraordinary.     {BeB  Foreign  Service.) 

Equality  of  States. — lu  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  members  are  apportioned  according  to  the 
population  of  tho  States,  tnoao  containing  most  inhabi- 
tants thus  obtaining  prepondomnce  over  the  others.  To 
prevent  the  subjugation  and  oppression  of  the  smaller 
States  by  tho  larger,  the  device  of  a  Senate  containing 
two  members  from  every  State,  regardless  of  size,  was 
resorted  to.     That  the  importance  of  this  provision,  as 
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a  guarantee  of  the  equality  of  tlie  States  in  tho  Union, 
▼as  recognized  by  tue  framers  of  the  Constitution,  ii 
shown  by  Article  5  of  that  instrument,  which  declarea 
'*  that  no  State,  without  ita  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  ita  equal  Buflrage  in  the  Seuate." 

Equal  Rigfhts  Party. — This  was  tho  name  of  the 
Xowiork  faction  of  the  Democratic  party  that  subse- 
quently became  known  as  the  Loco-foco  part)\  (*SVfl 
Loco-foco.)  In  the  presidential  contest  of  1884,  Mrs. 
Belva  A.  Lockwood  was  the  candidate  of  an  Equal 
Rights  party  (winch  see)  advocating  woman  suffrage. 
She  had  practically  no  following'.  Her  vote  in  the 
United  States  was  less  than  3,500  out  of  a  total  of  over 
10,000,000. 

Era  of  Good  Feeling*. — The  period  from  1817  to 
1823  is  so  called.  Tho  Federal  party  was  all  but  dead; 
the  administration  had  done  its  beat  to  conciliate  the 
minority,  and  the  latter  was  so  well  satisfied  that  the 
name  of  Federal-Republican  was  adopted  by  many  to 
show  their  sympathy  with  the  party  in  power.  Monroe 
was  reelectrd  in  18xil  and  roceivcd  all  but  one  of  the 
electoral  A'otes.  After  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  18;2a,  the  Deniocratic-Repuhlioan  Piirty  grad- 
ually split  into  two  jmrtSj  from  which  the  Democratic 
and  Whig  parties  yprinig. 

Essex  Junto,  The. — In  1781  John  Hancock  ap- 
plied this  name  to  a  number  of  public  men  from  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  and  their  followers.  The  com- 
mercial classes  were  naturally  those  that  desired  a  strong 
federal  government,  and  these  men  were  the  ablest 
representatives  of  that  class  and  foremost  among  the 
adVocates  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  After 
the  adoption  they  formed  a  paii.  of  the  Federal  party, 
and  were  more  particularly  adherents  of  Ilamilton. 
They  thus  incurred  tho  opposition  of  John  Adams,  who 
attempted  to  make  them  appear  aa  a  '^British  faction" 
hostile  to  France.  It  wad  he,  also,  that  revived  the 
name  that  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Subsequently  tho 
name  came  to  stand  generally  for  tlio  Federalist  spirit 
of  New  England,  and  the  troubles  in  that  section  during 
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the  War  of  1S13,  as  the  Hartford  Convention,  etc., 
were  attributed  to  the  Essex  Junto.  Among  its  mem- 
bers were  Pickering  and  Fisher  Ames. 

Evarts,  William  M.,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  February,  1818.  lie  was  graduated  at  Yale 
and  BtiuliLHl  Jaw  at  Cambridge,  lie  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  New  York.  lie  was  of  the  counsel  defend- 
ing President  Johnson  in  his  impeachment,  and  served 
aa  Attorncy-rieneral  in  lSC8anal8G0.  He  was  one  ol 
the  lawyers  rt  presenting  the  United  States  before  the 
tribunal  for  tfio  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  Claims  (sf6 
6'«;i<^i''rt-'lifrtn/),  and  represented  the  Re]mblican  inter- 
ests before  the  I'^lectoral  Commissiou  {ivhich  see).  Ho 
was  Secretary  of  State  niKler  Hayes.  He  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  for  New  York  in  1885.  He  is  a 
liepuhliciLn.  • 

Everett,  Edward,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Massa- 
oIiuHctta,  April  11,  170-4,  and  died  January  15,  1865. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  snbaeonently  filled 
ftUnitariati  pulpib  in  Boston.  He  was  a  ^Vhig,  serving 
in  tlie  Honso  of  Uepreaentatives  f rom  18*Jo  to  1835.  He 
was  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1835  to  18-10;  Jlinister 
to  Great  Britain,  1841  to  1845;  Secretary  of  State  under 
Fillmore  and  United  States  Senator,  1853  to  1854.  He 
wns  the  ciiudiduto  for  President  in  1S(J0  of  the  Consti- 
tutiunal  Union  party. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners.     (See  Cariel.) 

Executive,  The. — The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  three  great  departments:  the 
oxooutive,  the  legislative,  and  tlio  judicial.  The  first  is 
cliarged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  its  head, 
the  President,  is  known  pimply  as  the  executive.  The 
chief  executive  officers  of  the  States,  the  Governors,  are 
similarly  called  tlto  executives  of  tbe  respective  States. 
The  qualiiicationg  of  tlie  President  are  given  in  the 
Constitution,  Article  2,  section  1.  He  must  be  a 
natural-bom  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  citizen 
at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  He  must  be  at 
lejist  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  have  been  fourteen 
years  a  resident  of  the  TTnited  States.     The  powers  of 
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the  President  are  defined  in  Article  %  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  executive  is  of  necessity  the  only  means  of 
commnnicatiou  between  our  government  and  foreign 
powers,  and  great  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  President 
on  this  subject.  Lis  action  being  subject  only  to  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  case  of 
treaties,  and  by  a  majority  vote  iu  cstat^a  uf  cliploimitic 
appointments.  The  President  has  limited  control  over 
Congress,  the  veto  enabling  him  to  throttle  legislation 
to  which  he  is  opposed,  unless  two-thirds  of  ouch  Koiiso 
concur  in  passing  the  measure  over  his  veto,  Tho  ap- 
pointing power  of  the  President  is  Bubjoet  to  tho  con- 
firmation of  the  Senate.  The  war  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  the  powers  vested  in  hini  by  virtue  of  his 
petition  as  commander-in-cliicf  of  tho  anny  and  navy. 
These  are  never  exercised  except  in  tho  case  of  actual 
war,  and  az*e  even  then  subject  to  tho  control  of  Con- 
gress, in  which  resides  the  power  of  granting  or  with- 
holding supplies.  During  the  adniHiisLratioiis  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams,  the  annual  message  of  the  President 
to  Congress  was  read  by  him  to  tho  Houses,  and  per- 
sonal interviews  between  the  President  and  the  Senate 
took  place  on  several  occasions.  With  JeSersou  these 
practices  c^ime  to  an  end,  and  a  subsequent  attempt  to 
revive  the  latter  failed.  All  communications  between 
the  President  and  Congi'ess  now  tako  tho  form  of  reso- 
lutions on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  of  a  message  to 
either  or  both  of  tho  Houses  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Resolutions  of  inquiry  directetl  to  tlio  head  of 
any  department  are  answered  by  letters  addressed  to  tho 
presiding  officer  of  the  House  desiring  tlie  information. 
The  judiciary  and  tho  executive  boar  no  official  relations 
to  each  other  after  the  initial  uppotnLrnentof  tho  former 
by  tho  latter.  The  Supreme  Court  has  time  and  again 
refused  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  political  acts  of 
the  executive.  The  President's  term  is  four  years.  He 
ia  chosen  by  electors  selected  as  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  direct,  which  is  now  by  a  popular  vote.  (6Ve 
EUctoral  Systetn.)  In  1789  the  President's  salary  was 
fixed  at  $25,000  per  annum.     The  Act  of  March  3, 
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1872,  increased  thia  amount  to  t5O,OO0.  At  tho  follow- 
ing session  an  attempt  was  m.ade  to  repeal  this  increase. 
It  passed  Congress,  wiis  vtitoed  by  Urant,  and  failed  to 
pass  over  the  veto.  In  case  of  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  President  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  o&ice,  it 
devolves  on  the  Vice-President.  The  further  regula- 
tion of  this  subject  is  left  to  Congress.  For  the  rules 
established  under  this  power  ^eo  President;  Presidential 
/Succession, 

Executive  Departments.  (See  Interior ^  Depart- 
ment  of  the;  Justice^  Department  of;  Navy,  Department 
of  the;  PoKt  Office  Department;  State  Deparifnent; 
Treasvrij  Department;    War  Department.) 

Executive  Session  is  the  name  applied  to  sessions 
of  the  Senate  held  for  the  transaction  of  executive 
business;  that  is,  tho  confirmation  of  nominations  of 
the  President,  or  the  ratification  of  treaties.  These 
sessions  are  secret.  The  clerks  that  are  necessarily 
present  are  Bworn  to  secrecy,  and  violation  of  the  oath 
may  lead  to  dismissal  and  punishment  for  contempt, 
Tho  punishment  of  Senators  for  revealing  the  proceed- 
ings is  expulsion.  Nevertheless,  the  proceedings  appear 
in  the  newspapers  with  considerable  regularity,  and  to 
a  great  extent  the  ralo  is  a  dead  letter.  The  suhject  of 
making  those  sessions  open  is  being  agitated  at  present. 
Whether  any  part  of  the  proceedings  of  either  House  is 
to  be  public  or  secret  is  a  matter  subject  to  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  tho  Hoi>Be  affected.  The  rules  of  the 
Honeo  of  Eopresentativcs  provide  for  secret  sessions 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Exequatur  is  an  oflicial  recognition  of  a  consul  or 
commercial  agent  by,  the  government  to  which  he  is 
sent,  authorizing  liini  to  perform  his  duties  in  that 
country.  It  is  a  Latin  word,  meaning  "let  him  per- 
form." 

Expatriation  means  the  act  or  state  of  banishment 
from  one's  native  country,  and  it  also  means  the  volun- 
tary renunciation  of  tho  rights  and  liabilities  of  citizen- 
ship in  one  country  to  become  tho  citizen  or  subject  of 
another.     It  is  in  this  latter  sense  tliat  it  is  used  here. 
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In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  United  States  waa 
almost  the  only  nation  that  claimed  for  individuals  the 
right  of  expatriation  without  tlio  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment of  which  they  were  citizens  or  suhjects.  The 
European  nations,  as  a  mle,  maintained  that  the  per- 
mission of  the  sovereign  waa  necessary;  and  the  enforce- 
ment by  England  of  this  claim  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  War  of  1812.  Fortunately  England  did  not  carry 
into  practice  the  theoretical  extreme  of  her  doctrine, 
which  would  have  permitted  her  to  hang  as  traitors  all 
prisoners  captured  in  that  war  who  had  once  been 
British  subjects.  It  must  be  said,  liowever,  that  not- 
withstanding the  positioTi  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  furcigu  powers,  the 
right  of  voluntary  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  by  one  of  our  citizens  wa^  unsettled,  so 
far  aa  legislation  was  concerned,  until  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  July  27,  1808,  assorted  that  expatriation  ''is  a 
natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people/'  but  the 
action  of  the  Department  of  State  had  previously 
seemed  practically  to  admit  the  right.  Aa  far  as  for- 
eign states  are  concerned,  however,  the  United  States 
has  steadily  maintained  its  original  position.  The  first 
formal  recognition  of  its  claims  was  secured  in  an  ex- 
patriation treaty  with  the  North  German  Confederation, 
signed  February  23,  1868.  England  first  recognized 
the  right  of  voluntary  expatriation  by  act  of  parliament 
in  1870,  and  immediately  conclndcd  an  expatriation 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  All  the  leading  nations 
of  Europe  now  recognize  the  right,  inclnding  besides 
those  just  mentioned,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy 
and  Spain.     {See  Naiuralization.) 

Expenditures  and  Receipts  of  the  United 
States. — Besides  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  given  under  the  heading  Apprupriatwm^f 
there  are  '*  permanent  annual  appropriations,"  which 
cause  expenditure  by  re^ison  of  provisions  in  existing 
laws  involving  outlays  which  thus  need  no  especitu 
appropriations.  These  are:  1.  Specific,  including  (d\ 
cost  of  collection  of  cuBtoras  revenue,  $5,500,000;  (6) 
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arming  and  equiping  the  militia  of  the  United  States, 
*SOO,000;  (c)  interest  at  six  per  cent,  to  the  Smithsonian 
InstitLito  on  tho  bequost  held  by  the  government  for  it, 
130,000  per  annum;  and  2.  Indefinite,  inchiding  interest 
on  I  lie  public  doht,  amount  required  for  sinking  fund,  and 
nnmcroua  similar  requirements.  Tho  preceding  tables 
give  the  net  ordinary  receipts  and  ex})enditures  of  the 

fovemrnontj  Binco    1800,  for   every  fiscal   year   ending 
ane   30th.      The   expenditure   does   not    include   the 
amount  used  for  tho  sinking  fund. 

The  total  receipU  of  the  United  States  from  the  be- 

f inning  of  the  government,  1789  to  1887,  have  been: 
'rom  customs,  ^5,858,071. G7C;  internal  revenue,  13,- 
:jC8,289,457j  direct  tax,  128.130,432;  public  lands, 
$350,877,164;  miscellaneous,  1594,078,828;  total,  ex- 
cluding loans,  $10,300,347,550. 

The  total  expecditures  of  the  United  States  from  tho 
hcginning  of  the  government,  1789  to  1887,  have  been: 
For  civil  and  misccllaneouB,  13,022,762,777;  war,  14,- 
597,080,050;  navy,  11,121,095,135;  Indians,  1336,040,- 
932;  pensions,  $974,714,106;  interest,  4l2,522,709,971; 
total,  111,579,035,426. 

Below  is  added  an  itemized  account  of  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  tho  govcramcnt  from  all  sourcea  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1887: 


From  customs $2ir,28fl,893  13 

From  inturmil  rovonuM U8.is;i.3Ui  28 

From  siilos  of  publia  landa U,:&l,iftJ6  43 

Fruin  protlia  oa  coJna^e^  bullioa  depoalta  and 

asajiys 8,020.252  83 

From  tax  oil  national  biinUs 8,3N6,h:>1  18 

Fromfees—coitsularjelteis  patent  and  land  ...  8,301, ft47  18 

From  Lustuuja  iVus,  fliit^«,  jJuuiUties,  etc 1,003,037  60 

Fmm  fyiles<>f  Jndian  laudB 1,479,038  SI 

From  Soltiiore'  Homo. permanent  fund l,236,S6tt  At 

Fri«m  t^inklnK  f  iind  f or  PatiUlo  Kallwavfl 1,364.435  87 

FromropnyinentofintorcBt  brPaciflDKallwayi  014,798  13 

Frnnisakaof  old  public  hullcliugB G:M,88S  20 

From  Pules  of  gnvrrmenl  property S8S,88S  89 

Frorr  linoiiffrant  fund 858,408  60 

From  tax  ou  scalpklnd 817,453  75 

From  deposits   by  ludividualA   for  Burreylnir 

public  lands 84,880  7« 

From  revenues  of  lliuDlstrlot  of  Columbia £,307,800  01 

From  miscellaneous  sources 1,408,67:2  04 

Total  ordlnarx  reoelpu |Sn,408,2T7  M 
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The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were* 

For  civil  expenses (a3,0;3  4.':6  87 

For  furfi^fo  Intercourse 7,104,490  47 

For  IndiauHervic* 6,l&t,5^  09 

For  pensinns 75,080.10170 

Fur  the  military  establiBhrnentilutUudlnffrircra 

and  harbors,  uiid  ur><eiiulg 3S,a(I],nEi5  85 

For  the  nnvH)  f-^iabllshment,  iiicIuilinK  vessels, 

machinery  and  Imprnvpuu'ni.^  ut  luivyj-nrda  12sl41,l&S  HO 
For  inlscclianpous  t'Sp€'ndituro?,lmlii(lIntf  pub- 
lic buiJding^^.liKht-houfivAaud  ciolloctiuj(  tbo 

revenue    53,0a2,(M7  4« 

For  cjtpenditurt-s  od  aooount  of  the  Pistrict  of 

Columt.ia 4.065.251  39 

Forintvreti  on  the  public  debt 47,741,577  iiS 

For  the  slnJdng  fund 47,»«,2-i8  15 

Total  ordinary  expenditures t31fii835|428  IS 

Learlng  a  surplus  of ., $.'56,567,8«)  54 

The  surplus  as  liere  given  is  that  reniainintj  after 
deducting  t-A'penditurcs  on  account  of  f-inking  fund. 

Hxports  and  Imports. — The  following  tahlc  jrivca 
the  imports  of  foreign  merchaudise  into,  and  exporta- 
tion of  domestic  and  foreign  uierchauUiso  from,  the 
United  States  for  the  years  ending  June  3Uth,  from 
1861  to  1887: 


YmAK. 

Exports. 

I^POK-TS- 

BXCK83. 

U61 

$?19.35.%833 

$289,810,548 

%  00,750,709  imports. 

16B8 

190,670,501 

18a,a3M77 

I,Sirj,88l  nxporto. 

1888 

l»i9M,447 

843,»1\8I5 

3B,Jj7l.g68  im porta. 

MM 

MI8,«7.988 

aifl,44:.a8a 

157,609,05 

1800 

Ifl0.029.a03 

S3B,745.'«) 

1^7IC,Jr7 

U96 

a4»v«9.5ai 

434,81i.0flC 

fB.952,M4 

UB7 

S&l.S06.1-tl 

395,701,096 

]01,:^.055 

18G8 

28l.%3.d&9 

357.458,440 

75.48V41 

1809 

28fl  117.flflT 

417.006,879 

131,388.683         " 

isro 

a9S,-|,7fl8 

4SS,95B.406 

43.186,liM         " 

tmi 

442.820.178 

B«Q.J&!S.l»l 

77.4O3J>06 

187S 

444.l77..'i66 

CSB,503,'I77 

182,417,191 

ifln 

fiSe,  479.933 

643,19(^,;!10 

ll9.GM.a88 

MM 

6«Va83.O40 

507.400,312 

lR.876.(i9B  exports. 

lare 

&]3.44S,7]1 

539,000.438 

r.t.rifti.rj5  linportB. 

]8» 

fi40.«4.fl71 

460,741,190 

79,fl43,4Sl  exiMirU. 

M77 

«08.47.\i» 

45.,.T£i,126 

151.153,094 

M» 

0W,865.;M 

-i37,OM,589 

aj7,S14»3a4 

1K9 

710.139,141 

i«i,V//,T/0 

864.661  ,e06 

vm 

635,&-:3,6£S 

C67,ft54,74C 

V^fi^\i\% 

i« 

903,%r,'M<I 

&4S,6C4.028 

859,7re,7t9 

ia» 

7ao.54g;a7 

734,839,574 

25.0IK,rrfi3 

lan 

888.880,403 

7V3,lt»\914 

10i».(Sl,488 

ISM 

740,ai«,W9 

6fi7.097,t»98 

7^815,018 

188» 

742,180.756 

.•>rr,R.7.rt39 

104,6^420 

1«6 

67y,:rf4,?s;w 

r^T.,4.'Jfi,!:B 

44,<»8,0M 

iwr 

71B,lBS.St]l 

09-j,aiu,7Ba 

aS,8«3.448 
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Tho  following  table  bIiows  the  exports  and  imports  of 
gpecio  for  the  same  period:     [See  Balance  of  Trade.) 


TSAA. 

EXPOETS- 

Imports. 

EXCKS, 

IBSl 

%  29,791,080 

%  46,389,611 

tW.MS.S.'Jl  Imports. 

1902 

30,S87,fl40 

lA,4I5,<e3 

20,4T2,5f«  exporU. 

lt«ftS 

(M,lfift,fill 

»,Se4,106 

Bl,5rj  500 

19M 

]re,3oe,54i 

i8,nMJi« 

p-j.aso.flsio 

1865 

0r,(U:d,3-J0 

fl,«0,072 

57,8:i.%154         " 

IfWJ 

Wi/M-i.nTi 

io,roi),iii« 

r:.,:m.i»7ff 

1H67 

Co.8iia,:J7s 

ai,')7(),4T5 

aH.707.H07         •• 

1»&8 

yi.TfM.ius 

M,ISS,:)ti8 

r9,:.05.'nj-t       •* 

1909 

5r,138,:J80 

l!>,»ir.STO 

37,:}30.S04         •* 

1870 

5,s,ir»rj,G(j« 

a«,iifl.iV9 

ai,73f;i87 

1S71 

vivi-*i,«ss 

sn,--Tif,)BJ-t 

77.171.061         *• 

1872 

7!5,Sr7A34 

■      ig.ri3.6.s» 

fHi,133,!M5 

1873 

8l.)itH,57l 

2l,i8(l,937 

Ki,l->7.C37         " 

lBr4 

(Ifi.tlHO.IOS 

a*,l5-l,9l*« 

»H,I7.%4HO 

1875 

0.i.l3-J.U-J 

aO,900,7J7 

71.231.43S 

1878 

6e.ry)c,-i02 

l!S9S6,S8l 

40.5tlli,tWl          •* 

1877 

B(J,1iV,\2a7 

40. 774,41 4 

ir.,S87.823 

1878 

avJ".'a5 

ei),S21.HU 

a,9iH,mi       " 

187« 

21,3Ui.in 

an.'joc.iXM) 

4.701.441          •* 

18S0 

17,14'?.il]9 

0:i.a>l,:jl(> 

75,R01.^9]  Imports. 

18S1 

10.-ilTO,.'«7 

110,575.497 

tll,](SS.(i5(J 

1882 

49,417,47!) 

42,47-^,.190 

f.,9ir».08i)  oxr-orta. 

1888 

31.890A33 

S8.4S9..'1&1 

3.5»).tHa 

18M 

0T,!:«,3a3 

37,4-26,  :>62 

29,707,131          " 

lesc! 

42,e3I,r.25 

'W,M.!,3i« 

1,010.7^6  Imports. 

1888 

7i,-l'W,410 

S8,59:i.(3M 

33,880,7M  ojrport«. 

1687 

ai.fw^fiai 

60.170,703 

2-f,irb,10l  iinporta. 

Ex  Post  Facto  Laws.— Strictly  speaking,  an  ex 
poni  facto  law  is  one  that  tiikes  eltect  retroactively; 
tliat  is,  on  transactions  which  took  place  before  its  pas- 
sage. The  provision  in  ilie  Constitution  of  tbo  United 
States  (Article  1,  Bcclion  0,  clanse  3),  that  "no  ,  .  . 
ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed/^  has  been  interpreted 
to  refer  only  to  criraca,  and  in  that  eenao  the  words  are 
commonly  used.  The  following  have  been  decided  to 
como  within  the  scope  of  the  phrase:  Every  law  that 
makes  an  action  done  before  its  passage,  and  innocent 
wlien  done,  criminal,  and  pnuishos  such  action;  every 
law  that  figgravates  a  crime,  or  makes  it  greater  than 
when  committed;  QyQvy  law  that  changes  the  nature 
of  the  punishment,  or  makes  it  greater  than  at  the 
time  the  act  was  committed;  every  law  that  altera  the 
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rules  of  evidence  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  convict 
the  offender;  every  law  that,  while  not  avowedly  relat- 
ing to  crimes,  in  effect  imposes  a  penalty  or  the  depriva- 
tion of  a  right;  every  law  that  deprives  persona  accused 
of  crime  of  some  lawfnl  protection  to  which  they  have 
become  entitled,  as  a  former  acquittal.  Such  laws  are 
therefore  unconstitutional  so  far  aa  they  apply  to  acts 
committed  before  their  ]):i63age. 

Expounder  of  the  Constitution. — Daniel  Webster 
was  BO  called  from  his  exhaustive  discussions  of  the 
Constitution. 

Exterritoriality. — By  a  fiction  of  international  law 
a  sovereign,  though  temporarily  in  a  foreign  country,  is 
considered  as  bein^  on  hia  own  territory.  By  au  exten- 
sion of  this  principle  diplomatic  agents  that  represent 
the  sovereign,  and  also  those  that  represent  the  State  (as 
embaesadora  of  republics),  are  said  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  exterritoriality,  the  privilege  of  Living  under  their  own 
laws  while  accredited  to  a  foreign  nation.  They  preserve 
their  domiciles  as  if  at  home.  Their  persons,  families, 
attendants  and  projjerly  are  inviolable  except  in  extreme 
cases.  In  case  of  a  crime  committed  by  a  diplomatic 
representative,  unless  imperative  necessity  demands  his 
seizure,  the  govommont  to  which  he  is  accredited  merely 
aeks  his  recall. 

Extradition  is  the  delivering  np  to  justice  of  fugi- 
tive criminals  by  one  country  or  State  to  another.  Ex- 
tradition *'for  treason,  felony  or  other  crime,"  between 
one  State  of  the  Union  and  another  is  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stiites,  Article  4,  section 
2.  An  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1793  proscribed  the 
form  of  the  demand  for  the  fugitive  criminal.  The 
usual  course  is  as  follows:  He  id  indicted  or  a  wariant 
issued  for  his  arrest;  a  copy  of  the  indictment  or  M'ar- 
rant  is  submitted  to  the  executive  of  the  State  who  then 
makes  a  requisition  for  the  criminal  on  the  executive 
of  the  State  in  which  he  has  taken  refuge;  the 
latter  executive,  if  satislied  that  the  papers  are  reg- 
ular and  sufficient,  issues  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  and 
delivery   of   the   fugitive    to   the   agent    of    the    Stata 
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demanding  him.  The  accused  may  have  these  proceedings 
reviewed  oy  the  courts  under  a  writ  of  hnbeas  cor- 
pus.  If  tho  governor  on  whom  the  requisition  is 
made  for  any  reason  refuses  to  surrender  tne  criminal 
there  is  no  power  that  can  compel  him  to  do  so.  The 
words  *'or  other  crime"  in  the  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion referred  to,  have  been  interpreted  differently,  but 
tho  weight  of  opinion  (though  this  has  not  always  con- 
trolled) is  that  they  mean  any  offense  agaii\stthe  laws  of 
the  State  making  the  demand.  lu  June,  1887,  Gover- 
nor Hill,  of  New  York,  suggested  a  conference  of  gover- 
nors to  secure  uniform  action  in  inter-state  extradition 
cases.  Sevei'al  States  joined  with  New  York  in  a  call 
for  such  a  conference,  and  as  a  consequence  delegates 
representing  the  governors  of  nineteen  btates  met  at  Al- 
bany in  AuguHt,  1887.  A  committee  was  appointed  by 
tlieni  to  submit  a  bill  to  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
making  uniform  in  some  respects  the  practice  in  these 
cases. — Extradition  between  foreign  nations  is  some- 
times provided  for  by  the  internal  laws  of  a  state,  and 
sometimes  ia  a  matter  of  comity^  but  usually  it  is  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty.  Tho  latter  ia  the  case  as  between 
the  United  Stutes  and  foreign  nations,  only  one  case  in 
our  history  having  occurred  (the  surrender  of  Arguellea 
to  Spain  in  1864:  by  Secretary  of  State  Seward)  that 
was  none  as  a  matter  of  comity.     Treaties   sometimes 

S those  of  tho  United  States  uaimlly)  provide  that  extra- 
ition  shall  not  be  granted  for  auts  previously  committed 
nor  for  political  offenses.  It  is  the  general  ])ractice  that 
a  request  for  extradition  shall  not  be  granted  before  the 
courts  of  tho  country  in  whit^h  tho  criminal  has  taken 
refuge  have  determined  that  the  evidence  would  warrant 
his  arrest  and  commitment  for  trial  where  he  is  found 
if  the  offense  hiwl  beini  committed  there;  without  this 
judicial  determination  tho  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  surrender  a  fugitive,  but  even  when  rendered  he 
is  not  thereby  forced  to  do  so.  Tho  weight  of  opinion 
(though  the  question  is  not  entirely  settled)  favors  tho 
view  that  a  person  extradited  for  one  offense  cannot  bo 
tried  for  another  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
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leaving  the  country  or  another  request  for  his  extradi- 
tion on  the  new  ground  hiis  been  granted.  The  United 
States  has  extradition  treaties  or  stipulations  with  Great 
Britain,  Franco,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austriaj,,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Mexico,  Italy,  Spain  and  other  states. 
The  chief  extraditable  crimes  under  these  treaties  are 
murder,  burglary,  robbery,  arson,  forgery,  piracy,  coun- 
terfeiting and  embezzlement;  but  many  other  crimes  are 
mentioned  in  one  or  another. 

Extra  Sessions. — Article  3,  section  3,  of  the  Con- 
stitutiou  of  the  United  States,  gives  the  President  power 
on  '* extraordinary  occasions"  to  convene  either  or  both 
bouses  of  Congress.  A  meeting  in  consequence  of  such 
a  call  is  termed  an  extra  session.  Since  tlio  formation 
of  our  government  but  ten  extra  sessions  have  been  held. 

Fabian  Policy.     {Sae  American  Fadius,) 

Fairchild,  Charles  S.,  was  born  at  Cazenovia,  Madi- 
son County,  New  York,  April  30,  1843.  lie  is  a  lawyer 
by  profession  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  lie  was  in 
1874  appointed  Deputy  Attorney- General  of  the  State  of 
New  1  ork,  and  subsequently  elected  Attorney-Goneral. 
It  was  during  his  incumbency  that  ih&  Canal  ilijig  suits 
were  finally  disposed  of.  In  1885  he  wa.s  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  on  the  resignation 
of  Secretary  Manning  he  was  appointed  to  Lis  jjlace. 

Fait  Accompli  is  a  French  plirase  meaning  litemlly 
an  accomplished  fact.  In  political  and  diplomatic  lan- 
guage it  means  an  event,  which,  having  taken  place,  is 
to  be  accented  and  acquiesced  in  as  a  fact,  and  the 
effects  of  wiiich  are  to  bo  left  imdisturbed.  Tho  piiraso 
is  not  often  used  in  this  country,  but  is  of  continual  re- 
currence in  European  politics. 

Farewell  Addresses. — George  Washington,  under 
date  of  September  17,  1706,  issued  a  farewell  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  anticipation  of  his 
retirement  from  public  life  in  March  of  tbo  next  year. 
The  document  is  chieily  the  work  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton,  though  portions  of  it  were  taken  from  a  draft 

{prepared  by  Miniison  at  Washington's  request  when  the 
atterhad  expected  to  retire  to  private  life  after  his  first 
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term.  A  farewell  addross  was  also  issued  by  Andrew 
Jackson  March  3,  1837,  tho  last  day  of  his  official  life, 
rehearsing  the  principles  on  which  he  had  acted.  The 
following  is  Washington's  addross: 


Friends  axd  Fici^ow-Citizeks: 

The  jjeriod  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to  administer  the 
exeuutivu  ^Dvurnniutit  of  the  L'uite<l  Statvs  IjeJii^  not  far  dis- 
tant, nnd  tlifcf  tiini^  artuiilly  uixived  when  your  Ihoughts  niiist 
be  piuploved  in  (U'8i;;n«ting  the  person  who  id  to  ba  clothed 
with  that  imi)ortiint  trust,  it  apiioars  to  me  proper,  eapecially 
a*  it  may  eondiK-e  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public 
voice,  tfiat  t  should  now  apprize  you  of  the  resolution  I  have 
formed,  to  deeUuo  beinpr  considered  among  the  number  of 
those  out  of  whom  a  eholee  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you  at  tho  same  time  to  do  mo  tho  juatice  to  be  assured 
tliat  thia  resohition  lias  not  been  taktn  without  a  strict  re- 
gard to  all  the  eonflideratjona  appertaiuiug  to  the  relatioa 
whii'h  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  tt>  hiji  country;  and  that  in  with- 
drawing the  tender  of  service  which  silence  in  ray  situatioD 
niiffht  imply,  I  am  iuQuencwl  by  no  dimiuntionof  Z(«i!  for  your 
future  interest;  no  delleicntvj'  of  gniteful  resjiect  for  your  past 
kiudnoda;  but  mri  supported  hy  a  full  tonrictioa  that  the  step 
ia compatible  with  botn, 

Th«  acceptance  of,  and  continuauoe  liitherto  in  the  office  to 
•which  your  suffrafces  have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uni- 
form sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinioti  of  duty,  and  to  a 
deference  for  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  iVon^tAntly 
hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  cou- 
siHtentiy  with  motives  which  I  was  not  nt  liberty  to  disregard, 
to  return  to  that  retii"eiuentfriun  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  iucliiiatiun  to  do  this  previous  to 
tho  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  prcpQi-atioii  of  an  addreia 
to  declare  it  to  yen;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  per- 
plexed and  critical  jjosture  of  our  affairs  with  forei/*n  nations, 
and  the  unaniTnou.s  advit.e  ctf  persona  entitled  to  my  ooDtideucef 
impelled  me  to  ab,andon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  aa  well  as 
Internal,  tu>  longrer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incom- 
patible witti  the  seutimeut  of  duty  or  propriety ;  and  am  per- 
Buaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retniued  for  ray  services, 
that  in  the  present  circvimstances  of  our  country,  you  ynXX  not 
disapprove  of  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressioua  with  which  I  llrat  undertook  the  arduous 
trust  were  explained  on  the  proper  oeeasion.  In  tho  discharge 
of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say,  that  T  have  with  good  intentions 
contributed  toward  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  government  the  best  excitions  of  wliich  a  very  fallible 
iudgmeut  was  capable.  Not  unconscious,  iu  the  oiitset,  of  the 
Jufcrioiity  of  any  ciualillcations,  experltuce  in  my  own  eyea, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  rtf  others,  has  strengthened  the 
motives  to  diftidenee  of  myself:  and  every  day  the  increasing 
weight  of  years  admoniabea  me  more  and  more,  that  the  stiade 
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of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  bo  welcome,  ftat- 
ialU-d  that  if  any  riri'umstiinoi'9  hnro  pivi*n  peouliar  value  to 
ray  service*,  the^  were  tempnnipy,  1  have  the  consolation  to 
believe,  that  while  choice  and  prudence  iuvite  me  to  quit  the 
poUtieul  gceiie,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  loolitng  forwanj  U^  the  moment  whieh  is  intended  to  ter- 
minate the  onrw;r  of  my  puliUe  life,  my  fwlinjrfl  do  nut  T)erniit 
me  to  suspend  the  deepaeknowlwl^inent  of  tliiit  debt  nf  grati- 
tude which  I  owe  to  my  i)elnved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  rae;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confi- 
dence with  which  it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the  opportuni- 
ties I  have  theneeeninytKl  of  maiiifestinjr  my  inviolable  attach- 
ment, by  services  faithful  and  perseverinsr.  thouph  in  nseful- 
nesw  nncfiual  to  my  zeal.  If  benellts  have  rcaultwl  to  our 
country  from  tht^e  sei-^'ictts,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to 
your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our  auuals.  that 
under  circumstances  in  whicli  the  passions,  agitated  iu  every 
direction,  were  liable  to  mislead,  amidst  appearances  some- 
timc3  dubious — vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discouraging — in 
situations  in  whieh  not  nnfreri^uently  want  of  sucecss  has 
counteuancpd  the  spirit  of  critu-ism — the  coustancy  of  your 
support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a'p^iaranty 
ot  the  plans  by  which  they  wei-e  efTeeted.  Profoundly  x>eue- 
trated  with  this  idea,  I  shaU  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as 
astrong  incitement  to  nneeasiug  wishes  that  Ucavcu  mayeon- 
tinue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  bpneticmice — thsit  your 
union  nud  brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual — that  the  free 
constitution  which  is  the  work  of  your  hands  inay  lie  sacredly 
maintained— that  its  at.lmiui!itr:ition  in  every  department  may 
be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  rirtiiL": — that,  in  line,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  peoi)lo  of  theserttates,  under  the  autii)ircs  (if  liberty, 
maybe  matle  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and  so 
prudent  a  use  of  tiiis  bles^nig.  as  will  aciiuire  to  them  ttie  plory 
of  recommeudine  it  to  the  upplause,  tfio  alTection,  and  aiiop- 
ti*)n  of  every  naliun  whicii  is  yet  a  strauycr  to  it. 

Here,  pcrhiii>s,  1  oufiht  to  atop.  But  a  solicitude  for  your 
welfare,  which  caunot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  danper,  natural  to  that  solii^itude,  urjEe  me,  on  nn 
occaniou  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemii  contempla- 
tion, and  to  recommend  to  your  fi-equent  review,  some  senti- 
ments, which  are  the  n*sult  of  miicli  rellectloij,  uf  no  inconsid- 
erable obscrvtUion,  and  which  appear  to  mo  all-important  to 
thepermancy  nf  you i"  felicity  as  a  pHople.  These  will  he  oflercd 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  iu  them  the 
dismlerested  wnmiutirs  of  a  partiuj^  friemJ,  who  can  possibly 
have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  eounsel.  Nor  can  I  forget, 
Ofl  an  eneourai;eracnt  to  it.  your  imiul^ent  reception  of  my 
•ontimentson  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  oeeasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  U;rament  of 
your  hearts,  no  r<K^rommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  (roverument  whioh  constitutes  you  one  people, 
is  aUo  now  dear  to  yon.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  Is  a  ruaJu  pjihir 
In  Ihcetliflco  of  your  real  independence,  the  support  of  your 
tranquility  at  home,  your  peace  abroad;  of  your  safety;  of 
your  jjrosperity;   of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly 
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prize.  But  ns  it  is  eaur  to  foresee  that  from  different  causoa 
nml  from  different  quiirters,  niueti  }>aliis  will  be  taken,  many 
Ki  tiRces  eiiiiiioyed,  to  wi-akeii  iii  your  mind:^  th«  convietion  of 
Itiia  truth  ;  iia  tbis  is  thy  poiut  iu  your  political  fortress  a^iiuHt 
which  tht!  hatterios  of  liUitrnal  and  L'Xternal  cnomiea  will  be 
nio:3t  rnnstiintlj  nud  ni-tivol/ (though  often  corertly  nuil  in- 
6i(liou.t|y)  din^^UKl,  it  is  of  inhiiite  nmment  that  you  should 
properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  n-3tional  Uniou, 
to  your  eolle<:'tive  and  iutlividual  nappiness;  that  you  should 
Cherish  a  eortlial.  habitual  atul  immovable  attachtnent  to  it, 
atrcuatnmin^  yourselved  to  thiulctiudBpeak  of  it  as  of  the  palla- 
dium of  your  political  safety  and  prospenty ;  -vratchiuir  for  its 
preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  diseouutenaneing  ■what- 
ever mi^ht  sujjfjest  eveu  a  suspitiori  tliat  it  can  iu  any  event  be 
ubuudoued  ;  uiul  indi^^naiil  ly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawiiiiig 
of  every  attempt  to  ulietuite  any  portion  of  our  country  from 
the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  liuk  together 
the  various  parl^i, 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  inter- 
est. Citiz<'ns  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  eomnion  country,  that 
oounti'y  has  a  ri;riit  to  isouceutrate  your  afleetious.  The  nauae 
of  AMKJficAN,  wiiidi  I)ehu)gs  to  yen,  iu  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  jjust  pride  of  patriotism,  more  thau  any 
appcUatiou  derived  from  local  di3<'rirainationa.  With  gligbt 
gnadea  of  difference,  you  have  the  eame  religion,  manners, 
habits  and  iJoliticjilpTTneiplcfl.  You  Imve  in  a  common  eiiuse 
foupht  and  triumphed  together;  the  Independence  and  Lib- 
erty you  possetiB  ai  u  th«  work  of  joint  couucils  luid  joint 
efforts,  of  common  <1  angers,  suiTermga  and  f^ucecssca. 

But  tlieso  eoiisideratlons,  however  powerfully  they  addrefia 
themaelvea  to  your  Bensibility,  aregr-eatly  outwe'ighed  by  those 
which  apply  more  iramediat'ely  to  your  interest.  Here  every 
portion  oJE  our  couu try  finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for 
ourefully  guarding  and  preserving  the  uuiou  of  the  whole. 

TheAor(/i,in  au  unrestrained  Intercourse  with  the  SouiK, 
protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  common  goverument,  flndft  in 
the  pruductious  of  the  hitter  grent  additioual  resources  of 
m  irttime  and  corauiercial  enterprise  and  precious  materials  of 
manufacturing  industry.  The  ^rmi?i,  in  ttie  same  intercoui-se, 
beneHting  by  the  agency  of  the  North.,  sees  its  agricidture 
grow  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own 
ctmnncU  tlie  seamen  of  the  A'orth^  it  tlnds  its  particular  navi- 
gation invigorated;  and  wliilo  it  contributes,  in  dill*  rent  waj-s, 
to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national  navi- 
gation, it;  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime 
atreugth,  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The  E'lst^  in  a 
like  iiitereourHo  with  the  ircst,  already  finds,  and  in  tho  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  interior  communicutions,  bv  faiii 
and  water,  will  more  and  more  iind  a  vatuablo  vent  for  tho 
commodities  which  it  brings  f  rum  abroad  or  manufiK-tures  at 
home.  The  ^Ftat  derives  from  thei,\(«£  supplies  requisite  to 
Its  growth  and  comfort— and  what  ia  perhaps  of  Btill  greater 
conseqiiouco,  it  mu»t  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of 
indispensable  iniflrts  dtr  its  own  productions  to  the  Weight,  in- 
tiuenco  and  the  future  marititue  strength  of  the  Atlantic  sido 
of  tlio  UuIou,  dlrgeted  by  au  iudi:iaoiublo  oommuoity  of  inttir- 
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est  as  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  oy  which  the  Wc^t  can 
hold  this  essential  adviiutage.  whether  derived  from  its  own 
separate  strength,  or  from  an  apostate  and  ununtuiiil  connec- 
tion with  auy  loreigu  power,  iiiiist  ho  intriri8it«lly  preoariom. 

While  then  every  j>art  of  our  country  thtiaieela  the  iintnedi- 
atu  and  parcioular  interest  iu  uuioLt.aU  the  i)m-ts  eoiiihintHl 
cannot  fail  to  find  in  thu  uuiteu  niutitf  of  ueuim  aiideffurt^, 
preatt'r  6lrcn;;th,  greater  resour<'e,  proportloniibly  grwitcr  st^- 
ciiriryfrom  exttsrnul  d singer,  a  h^ss  frequent  Interruittion  of 
their  peace  by  foreign  nations;  aud  what  ia  of  intigtiuable 
value,  they  must,  derive  Jrum  union  an  exeniptiou  from 
those  broila  and  wars  betwceu  themselves,  which  &c  frequently 
afflict  nei^hboHu^  eouutnest,  not  tied  toprether  )>y  the  f^anie 
poverumeut:  which  their  own  rival&liip  alouo  would  bo  euill- 
cieiit  to  produce,  but  wuich  opposite  lorei^u  alliaiuert,  uttnch- 
rnentj*  and  intrigues  would  Hliniulate  and  embitter.  Ilent^e 
likewise  they  will  avoid  thoneeessityof  tUosoovergrowu  mili- 
tary establishments,  which  under  auy  formof  goverumeutare 
inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which  nro  to  bo  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly hostile  to  Republicau  Liberty.  In  this  sense  it  ia. 
that  your  Union  ought  to  bo  cousiderca  as  the  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  an<l  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to 
you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

Tbe!ie  consideratious  speak  a  peranasive  language  to  every 
refieetiug  and  virtuous  miud,  aud  eshibit  the  coutuiuaiaee  of 
the  Union  as  a  primary  ooject  of  patriotic  dt-sirc.  Id  there  a 
doubt  whether  u  common  povernmer^t  can  enilitiine  so  large  a 
sphere?  l.et  experieueu  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  specula- 
tion iu  »ueh  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope 
that  a  proper  orgauization  of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governmehis  for  the  respective  eubdivisUins,  will 
afford  a  happy  i^sue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  wtU  worth  a  fair 
aiul  full  experiments  With  such  powerful  ajid  obvious  mo- 
tives to  union,  affeeting  atl  pnrts  of  our  country,  while  experi- 
ence »haU  not  have  demousitrated  its  impracticability,  there 
will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  oi'  thosu  who 
in  any  quarter  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  clauses  which  may  disturb  our  union,  it 
ooeijia  \\A  matter  of  arrious  com  eni  that  any  ground  should 
have  been  furaJished  lur  chai-ac^terizingparti'-'s  by  wo(/w(pJiical 
diSLTiinimitions — iViut'iOFH  atd  i^fmlhcrn — A.Xifinn^',  and  WcaU 
ern;  wheuce  designing  men  may  endeavor  to  exuito  a  helief 
that  there  is  a  real  ditferouce  of  itH-ul  interests  aud  views.  One 
of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  intluciicc,  within  partic- 
nhir  distriets,  ia  to  unsrepreseiit  the  opinions  aud  aims  of  other 
distincl-s.  You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  agaiust  the 
jealousies  aud  heart-burnings  v/hiuh  spring  from  these  misrep- 
reseutatious;  thev  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those 
who  ought  to  be  oound  together  by  fraternal  affection.  The 
Inhabitants  of  our  western  country  hava  lately  hud  a  useful 
lUBOn  on  this  head  •  they  have  Been,  in  the  negotiation  by  the 
Executive,  and  in  the  uuauimous  ratitlc4ition  by  the  Senate,  of 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  the  univei-sai  eatisfaution  at  tho 
event  throughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  un- 
founded were  the  suspicious  propagated  among  them  of  a 
policy  in  the  feuural  government,  and  iu  tho  Atlautiu  bJtutM, 
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unfripndly  to  their  Interests  in  repard  to  theMTf^isrssrppi:  thev 
have  hoeu  wituet!j*e»  loThe  formation  of  two  ti*eaciei»»  that  with 
Great  Uritaiii  and  that  with  Spiiiu.  which  sccxiro  to  them  tjvery* 
thiniT  tlu'V  L-oiild  desire,  in  i*ej*^»t'rt  to  oiip  foreiCTi  relationa,  to- 
ward doniirniing  the*ir  prospenty.  Will  it  not  I_>e  their  wisdom 
to  rely  fiir  tli«  pruservaticu  of  thest?  advauta^us  on  tiie  UsioS^ 
hy  wfiieli  they  were  procured?  Will  they  not  heneeforth  l*e 
deaf  to  thor^e  iidvisers.  if  su<h  tliey  are,  who  would  sever  them 
from  their  brethren,  (iiid  connect  theiu  with  alif^n;*? 

To  tho  efliwiey  anii  iwrmaiieiuy  of  your  Union,  a  Govem- 
Tnent  for  the  whole  is  indispensiihle.  Ko  allianees,  however 
etriot,  between  Ihopartaeau  he  an  adequato  puh(<titute;  they 
must.  iiiHvitahly  e.vperienee  tlie  jnfruetJoiis  iiitd  in  term  pilous 
wliiuU  trll  nlUfitiee^  In  all  limes  have  experieueed.  SeuHihlo  of 
this  inoineutond  triilh,  you  have  improved  upon  your  ftrst  es- 
say, hy  the  adoptioii  or  a  Constitution  of  Government  better 
calenluted  than  your  former  for  an  intimuto  Union,  and  for 
theetlieaeions  manafcemeut  of  your  eoinmon  concerns,  Thla 
Government,  the  offspring  if  5'onr  own  clioice,  niiinOneiieed 
anil  iinawKl,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  rj»d  mature  de- 
liberation, completely  free  in  Its  pLiueiples,  in  the  distribution 
of  it.4  pow*  r»,  unitinj^  security  with  eneigy.and  containing 
within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  had  a  just 
elaiiii  to  your  conUdeuco  and  tout  support.  Kespeet  for  it* 
anthorily,  eompIiauoB  with  its  lawn,  iUMpiieseenee  in  its  meas- 
nres,  are  dutieaenjoiued  by  the  fundamental  maxima  of  true 
lihei'ty.  The  bftsi^  of  our  politit^al  (iyHtenw  \<\  the  ri^ht  of  the 
people  to  make,  iind  to  niter  tlu*ir  t'onstJtutions  of  Govern- 
ment. Dot  the  Constitution  which  at  anytime  exists,  until 
changed  hy  an  oxplieit  and  atitbentio  act  of  the  whole  people, 
Js  eaeredly  oblipiitory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power 
and  the  ripht  of  the  peojile  to  establish  Government,  presup- 

Jioaea  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established 
Tovemment. 

AH  ohstruetions  to  tho  execution  of  the  laws,  nil  oomblua- 
tions  and  jtssoeiatii»ns,  under  wlmtever  plausible  eharaeter, 
with  the  real  design  to  direet^  eontrol,  eounLeniot  or  aw-e  the 
regular  deliberathm  and  aetion  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
aredestnic'tivoof  thislnndameutul  principle,  and  of  fatal  ten- 
dency. They  servo  to  organize  fnction,  to  give  it  an  artilieial 
and  extniordinary  furei:^ — to  put  in  the  place  of  thedeleputed 
will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of^a  party,  often  a  small  but  artful 
and  onterpriairijf  minority  of  the  CiKumunitj' ;  and,  uetMirding 
to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  diilerentpai-ties,  to  make  the  xmb- 
lio  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill-eoueerted  and  itujon- 
gnious  projects  *if  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent 
and  whnh^aome  plans  dijrested  by  common  coiuicils  and  uiodi- 
fled  by  mutual  interests. 

However  cutuhintitions  or  associations  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion may  now  and  then  auciwer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely, 
in  the  course  of  tirao  and  things,  to  become  potent  enfrines,  by 
whieh  cunniup,  ambitious,  and  unprmei|iled  men  will  be  en- 
abled to  subvert  the  puwrer  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for 
themselves  ttu'  reins  of  government;  ui'stroyinKaftia-wai-d  the 
Very  endues  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 
Toward  the  prujiervutton  ul  yom*  euvuruuieut,  and  the  per- 
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mnnency  of  your  preaont  nappy  state,  It  is  requisite,  not  only 
that  yoii  Rtisuiily  discounttiniini;«  irregular  oppositions  to  Jla 
acknowledged  autbority,  hut  aI«o  that  yon  rtwistwith  care 
the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  it«  principles,  however  eiwcioua 
the  prL'texti*.  One  method  of  assault  may  bu  to  effect  iu  the 
form  of  the  Constitution  Hltenitioii!}  which  will  impair  the  en- 
ergy of  tho  system,  and  thud  to  undermine  what  t^ianuot  be  di- 
rectly overthrown.  In  all  the  chunjscs  to  which  yon  umy  bfl 
invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  leatit  aa  ne<'«ssarT 
to  fix  the  true  character  of  govemnunitfl,  as  ot  other  human 
institutions;  that  experience  is  tlie  surest  standard  by  which 
to  te:*t  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  n 
country— that  facility  In  cnangea  iipon  tho  credit  of  mere  hy- 
pothesis and  opinion,  rxiioses  to  perpi'tual  chauKO  from  the 
endlesri  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion;  and  remember, 
eepecially,  that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your  cotnmou 
iulere^ts,  ui  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  govern (uent  of 
OS  mueU  viyor  as  is  con&isteut  with  the  perfect  sixMirity  of  lib- 
erty, is  indijipeusable.  Liberty  itself  will  Jind  in  eiieh  a  ieov- 
eniinrnt,  with  powers  properly  distrihuted  and  adjii.sted,  its 
Rure-it  guardian.  It  is,  indL^ed,  fittle  else  than  a  name,  whcro 
theiRovernment  is  t"0  feeble  to  withstand  the  entenmses  of 
faction,  to  conflne  each  member  of  the  Boeiety  wiLhiu  the  Ura- 
ita  nre«*ribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure 
ana  tranquil  enjoyment  of  tho  rights  of  poi-son  and  property. 

I  have  already  iiitimatcd  to  you  the  danjrer  of  parties  hi  the 
state,  with  particular  reference  to  tho  founding?  of  them  on 
geoKraphieal  disuriiuinations.  Let  me  now  take  a  more  eom- 
prenensive  view,  and  warn  vou  in  tho  moat  solemn  manner 
aeainst  tho  baneful  effects  of  tho  Epirit  of  party,  generally. 

TThis  8j)irit.  utifortuuately,  is  iusepat*ablo  from  our  uature, 
having  Its  root  iti  the  strongest  pa^isions  of  the  human  mind. 
It  exists  under  different  shape;*  iu  alt  goverumenls,  mora  or 
less  stilled,  coatrolled,  or  repressed  ;  but  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar form  it  is  lieeu  iu  greatest  luukueas,  aud  it  is  truly  their 
wor*it  enemy. 

The  alternate  dominatfon  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharp- 
ened by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dis^etisjon, 
which  in  different  aj:i-s  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  is  it  self  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads 
at  length  to  a  more  forinai  and  permanent  desi>otism.  The  difi- 
ordei*s  and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  inelioe  the  miuds  of 
men  to  seek  security  audre|>ose  lu  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual,  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing 
fa<C'tion,  more  atile  oi-  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  tlii:5  dispositien  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevatiou  on 
the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind  (which 
neverthelcssought  not  to  bo  entirely  outof  si.^ht),  the  common 
and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirifc  of  party  are  aufUeit-ut  to 
make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  discouiago 
aud  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  dietract  tho  public  councils,  and  enfeeblo 
the  public  administration.  It  agitates  the  eommimity  with 
ill-founded  jeah">usies  and  false  alarms;  kindle^i  the  animosity 
of  one  part  against  auother,  foments  oeuasionaliy  riot    and 
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InBurreotlon.  Tt  opops  tho  door  to  foreign  influence  and  oomip- 
tiou,  whitjh  liml  a  tiuiilitated  ac'cesw  to  thP  Koveniment  itAtilf 
tUrou^U  the  cLanneU  of  party  pu^sioits.  TLiua  the  pciUo]^  aud 
the  will  of  <»no  country  are  suiSjfotcti  to  tho  policy  aud  will  of 
auoiher.  There  is  auopiulun  that  partiea  in  fruticouu tries ari* 
useful  oheuka  u^jou  tUe  adtuinltitratiou  of  ffoveruraent,  uud 
Borvo  to  k(H;p  nlivo  tlit)  spirit  of  lilwrty.  Tliia  within  certain 
limits  is  pniliiibly  tru(3;  and  iu  ^ovcM-umonta  of  a  monarohial 
cast,  piitriotistu  may  look  with  induli^tnieo,  if  not  with  favor, 
upon  the  Hplrit  of  party.  But  in  tlibso  of  thej>opuhirchar- 
at'tvr,  III  govujiiuiciUM  iJiirely  eleutive,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  bo 
encouraged.  From  their  natural  tendency  It  is  certain  there 
will  always  be  enough  of  thatspiritforevery  salutary  purpose 
And  there  being  constant  tinnger  of  exf ess,  tlio  effort  oii^ht  to 
l>o,  by  foreo  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  as.Huage  it.  A 
fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  uniform  vifnlance  to  pre.- 
vuut  its  bursting  into  a  llame,  luut,  iuatuud  of  waruiiug,  it 
ehould  consume. 

tt  IS  important,  likewise,  that  the  babiU  of  thinking.  In  a 
free  oountri^,  should  inspire  ouutiou  in  those  intrusted  with  ita 
aclmitiistration,  to  conliTie  thcmsfnTcs  within  their  respective 
couBtituliiiNalsphere-^,  avoiding  in  the  exerclao  of  tlie  powers 
of  one  deiiartuieut  to  encroai-ti  tnjon  another.  The  Bpirit  of 
eucroudhuiciit  teuda  to  oousolidute  the  powei-s  of  all  uepart- 
mtfuts  in  ont%  aud  thus  to  create,  whatever  tho  form  of  gov- 
ernm*"nt,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  thnt  love  of 
power,  and  proueuesa  to  abuse  it,  which  predominates  in  the 
uumau  heart,  is  enuiliuient  to  eatibfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  po- 
eitiutu    The  necessity  of  reciprocal  cliecka  iu  tho  exercise  of 

Solitical  power,  by  aividinflf  and  distributing  it  into  different 
epoaitoriesj  aud  constituting  each  theeuardian  of  the  publio 
weal  agjiinst  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced  hy  ex- 
periments ancient  aud  modern;  Fome  of  them  in  our  country 
and  uuder  our  own  eyes.  To  ;^irest*]vo  tUem  niu^t  be  aa  neoes- 
eary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the 
distribution  or  modilkation  of  the  coutititutional  powers  be  in 
any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  ai\  amendment  in 
the  way  whirh  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there  b» 
no  chaupe  l^y  usurjmtiou;  for  thoufrli  this,  in  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
which  free  puverniuenta  are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must 
always  greatly  ovcr-balauce  in  permanent  evil  aiiv  partial  or 
transient  bruelit  which  the  uao  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  tho  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political 
projfperity,  Reugion  and  Morality  are  indispensable  »ui>- 
Xiorts.  In  vain,  would  tliat  man  claim  the  tributes  of  Patki- 
OTISM,  who  should  labor  to  eubvcrt  these  great  pillars  of 
humun  happinens,  these  firmest  pro]is  of  the  duties  of  men  and 
citizens.  Tiie  meri?  politician^  equally  with  tho  pious  man, 
ought  to  respect  ana  to  cherifih  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trat-e  all  their  counections  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked,  whero  is  the  security  for  property,  for 
reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  rcli^ous  obligation  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  ot  investigation  in  courts 
of  justice?  And  let  us  with  caution  iiulnlge  the  ■upi>osition 
that  morality  can  bu  maintained  without  religion.    A>iiiat«v«r 
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may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  reflned  eduratleu  on 
miiiLU  of  peculiar  titrueturL',  reason  and  uxpLrit'Uct.t  both  furbid 
us  to  expfi.  t  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
rtilipious  principle. 

It  is  sul»*tantially  true  that  virtue  or  morulity  is  a  neoesaarr 
spring  of  popular  govrruujeut-  Tiio  rule  indeed  extendH  with 
mor«j  or  lesaloreo  to  every  6i>eeics  of  free  govemiiicut.  "Wlio 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  tu'it',  can  look  with  indiffcreucG  bpuu 
attempts  to  Bhnko  tliu  fmimlntion  of  the  fahn<:1f 

i*roniote  then,  as  an  o!)ject  of  primary  importance,  institu- 
tions for  thegniiMal  dilTusionof  knowledf;e.  In  proportion  a^ 
the  structure  of  a  govcniuieiit  {rivfS  f(»rce  lo  public  opinion,  it 
iB  essential  tlmt  public  opinion  bhould  be  enliijhteiicd. 

Ad  a  very  important  source  of  strength  anil  seourUy,  cherinh 
public  credit.  l)ne  method  of  preaervingit,  is  to  use  i't  a*  spar- 
tngly  as  possible — avoiding;  occasions  of  expense  by  eultivatiug 
/peace;  buti'cmcniber  abo  that  timely  diisbursemeutf*  to  x)rc- 
pore  for  dauKor  frequently  prevent  much  prwitcr  disburse^ 
ments  to  repelit;  avoiding  Vil;ewise  the  accumulation  of  debt. 
not  only  by  eltuuning  oe«usious  of  expense,  but  by  vi-ioroua 
exertions  in  time  of  iicjue  to  discharge  the  debts  whit  li  un- 
avoidable -wara  may  have  occasionetl.  not  ungenerously  throw- 
ing upon  posterity  the  burden  wliich  we  ourselves  ought  to 
l>ear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to  yourllepre- 
Reutatives,  but  it  is  iiccc^:^ary  that  piiMio  opinion  bhoultlco- 
operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the  pLilormance  of  their  duty, 
it  is  esspntial  that  you  should  praeticitliy  bear  in  mind,  that 
towoid  the  payment  of  debts  theremust  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that  no  taxis  can  be  de- 
vL-ied  which  arc  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant; 
that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable  from  ILe  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  objec^ts  (which  is  always  a  choice  of  dtfiicul- 
ties)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construction  of 
the  conduct  of  the  govcrnmeut  in  making  it,  aud  for  a  spirit 
of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  ohtaiiuug  revenue  which 
the  pnblio  exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  htkI  Justice  toward  all  nations,  rnltivate 
p«ace  and  harmony  with  all:  religion  mid  morality  enjoin  this 
conduct,;  and  cunitbo  tiiut  good  policy  does  not  eqvmlly  en- 
join lit  It  will  be  wurthy  of  a  free^  eulightentid,  and,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  maukiud  the  mag- 
nanimous and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  aUvavsgiiidtMl  by 
anexaltfd  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  ciiu  cti>uht  but  iu 
the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  oC  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  temponiry  advantage  whieli  might  be  lust  by 
Bstimdy  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  bo  that  Provideuco  bus  not 
connected  the  permanent  fellcdty  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue? 
Thoexpcnnicnt,  at  least,  is  recouimemled  by  every  »entiment 
which  ennobles  human  nature.  AlasI  isit  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vicirs? 

In  tlie  execution  of  such  a  plan,  notlun  is  more  essential  than 
that  permanent,  iuveterute  antipathies  against  particular 
n&tions,  aud  passionate  uttuchnienis  fur  othci-s,  should  be  ex- 
cluded; aud  that  in  place  of  them  just  and  amicable  feeling« 
toward  all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulgtn 
toward  another  au  habitual  hatred  or  an  kabitual  luuuuess,  is 
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flonietioit's  perhaps  tbe  Lberty,  of 


In  some  dcpTcc  n  slave.  It  is  ft  slarp  to  its  nnimoaity  or  to  its 
affei'.lioii,  Hither  of  wlucli  i^  suJttrieut  ti"t  lead  it  astray  from  it« 
duty  aini  its  itltere,'^t.  Autiputhy  in  <m«  nation  n^iiist  an- 
other di.^poses  ent'h  inoiu  ruadily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to 
lay  hcilii  of  8lic:l]t  mu^i^a  of  umbi'ii^if,  aucj  to  lie  hunplity  and 
iutnu'tahlt*,  MhejiaL-eidenta-l  or  triliiu^  occasions  of  d&puto 
oootir.  HcuLO  frtxmout  talllaiouri,  oUatiuato,  cavuuomed  and 
lUondy  oontflHts.  The  nation,  proniptod  by  ill-will  and  rt-»ent- 
muiit,  somotiuit'S  itnpula  to  war  the  f^ovfmmynt,  contrary  to 
the  l»'st  caloulatitms  of  polic)'.  The  governniuntpmijet  lines 
pai"tic'ii>att'a  in  tiiu  natioiml  ^jrnpciisily,  and  adopts  tliroiitrh 
piLSriion  ^vhat  reason  would  rejrpt;  fit  other  timt'S,  Itmtikes  the 
uuimositv  of  the  uatioii  subservient  to  projects  of  hostilitj^  in- 
Btlgati'd  by  pride,  ambition  and  otiu^r  sinister  and  pernicious 
motives.  Tne  pence  often,  \ 
nations  has  been  Ibo  viet' 

Ho,  likcwisi^  a  passionaLe  uttnehment  of  one  nation  for  au- 
other  produei'3  a  varit't;^' of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite 
nation,  facililutlng  tho  illnsiou  of  au  bnuiriuary  common  inter- 
est in  f.ises  where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing 
into  ono  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a 
participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without 
adequate  iudueement  or  juatillcatioii.  It  leads  als^o  to  eoncea- 
sions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others, 
■whtuh  is  apt  doubly  to  lujuro  the  nation  making  the  ooncea- 
aions,  br  anneces.sarily  parting  with  what  oupiit  to  have  been 
retained;  aud  by  exeitinj*  jealousy,  ill-will  aud  a  disposiliou 
to  I'titidiate,  iu  tlie  parties  from  whuiu  e(|ual  privllepea  are 
withheld.  And  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded 
eitiaieus  (whodovote  themselves  to  tho  favorite  nation)  fat-ility 
to  betray  or  saeriiice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  with- 
out odiu'm,  sometimes  even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
aiipearanoo  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  ol>Iigation  a  coiuinendable 
Ueferenee  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  pubUo 
good»  the  base  or  foolish  eomplianoeH  of  ambitlou,  eomiptiou, 
or  infatiuitiou. 

As  aveiiiH^  to  forei^  influpnce  in  innumerable  ways,  such 
attachments  are  purtieulariy  aliinnint^to  the  truly  enU;'lit«?ned 
and  independent  patriot.  How  many  opportunities  uo  they 
afford  to  tamper  with  domeatiefaotious;  to  practice  the  arts 
of  sedition,  to  mislead  pubUo  opinion,  to  ludueuoe  or  nwe  the 
])ublio  eounells!  Kueh  au  attaehmont  of  a  small  or  weak,  to- 
ward a  great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  t^t  Ixt  the 
satellite  of  the  latter.  Against  the  lusivlious  wib-s  of  foreign 
iufluence  (1  conjui'e  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-uitizeus)  the 
ioaloueyof  a  free  people  ought  to  bo  t'onsi^f/it/i/ awake;  since 
liistory  and  exnerieuec  provo  that  foreign  inlluenee  is  one  of 
the  most  baneful  foes  of  Republican  Govcnimeut.  Hut;  that 
jealousy  to  be  useful  niu.-^t  be  impartinl;  else  it  bocome*>  the 
instrument  of  tlie  vtny  tunueace  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a 
defenseagaiust  it.  Kxfessive  part  i-a  lit  y  for  one  foreign  nation, 
and  execsiiive  liii^lilviij  of  aiiothcr,  cause  those  wliora  they  oetu- 
ate  to  eeo  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  iirls  of  iiitiuenee  on  tho  other.  Real  tmtriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  iavinite,  are  liable  to  become 
sijsx>ected  aud  odious;    while  its  tools  aud  dupes  usurp  the 
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mpplause  and  coufideuce  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their 
iutereat. 

Ttie  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  iu  regard  toforoign  uatiouB* 
is,  in  extoudiug  our  commerijml  n-'ltttioun,  to  hare  with  thorn 
as  little  political  oonuectioii  a*  possible.  So  far  ii8  wh  hnvo  ul- 
rt-ady  formed  engngemeuta,  let  them  be  fulLllt^l  with  ptrfeut 
good  faith.    Here  ha  us  stop. 

Kurope  haa  it  Bet  uf  i>riiuaiT  interests,  which  to  n?  have  none, 
or  a  very  remote  reiiilion.  Heueo  sliu  niii:^t  he  eu^tiKoil  in  fre- 
quent controversies,  the  eaueea  of  wliicli  T^YK'  u»i.s4<iilmlty  loreig^n 
to  our  concerns.  Hem;p,  therefore^  it  must  be  unwise  iii  us  to 
implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  thu  oidinary  viuissi- 
tuaes  of  her  poliiicB,  or  the  ordinary  eouibinutiou^i  \x\v^  uul- 
lifiious  of  her  frieudshipa  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  aud  distaut  situatjau  invites  and  onables  ua  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  rctnain  one  pi='07>le,  under  an 
eiticieut  government,  the  period  it*  nnt  far  otf  when  we  may 
defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  wu  may 
taJie  such  an  attitude  as  will  cans«  the  ni'utnilit.v  we  may  ut 
any  tiaie  resolve  upon  to  be  eorupnlously  rcKp'octed;  when 
belligerent  natiouB,  uiuler  the  impossihility  of  making  ac<iuisi- 
tions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  na  ^>rovoea- 
tion ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  niterost, 
guided  by  justict^,  shall  eouustl. 

"NVhyforego  the  advauta|:es  of  so  peculiar  a  siiuatioa?  Why 
qtiit  our  own  to  Btand  njiou  foreign  ground  j'  Why,  by  inter- 
weaving our  destiny  wii  h  that  of  any'part  uf  Europe,  entangle 
our  pea<.'e  and  jirospcrily  in  the  toiu  of  European  uunbitiou, 
liva&hip,  iuttfrest,  humor  or  caprice  ? 

It  b  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  ulluiuces 
with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world:  so  far,  1  mvuu,  u»  wu 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  uot  be  undcrntood  us 
capable  of  patronizing  inliddity  to  txit*ting  rngugcnu'nls.  I 
bold  the  ma.xiin  no  h-sifi  a]>plicab]e  to  pul)lic  tJiuu  to  private 
tt&ixe,  that  honesty  is  aiwn5"s  the  best  policy.  1  r**p*^t  it, 
therefore,  let  those  tMigugemcutti  beobnerved  in  their  genuiuo 
sense.  But,  In  my  opinion,  it  is  uiuiecc«0ary,  and  would  be  ua- 
wirHj  to  extend  them. 

Taking  cjire  always  to  keep  our»elFe«,  by  suitable  efttablish- 
mcnts  on  a  respectable  dcfeur*ive  i>(>i»tnrt-,  we  may  safely  trust 
to  teuiporarj^  alliuncts  for  extraordinary  e[n'T^«'U<;ieB. 

llanuouY,  aud  a  liberal  iulercourse  with  all  uatioujt,  are  re(j- 
ommendeu  by  policy,  bumauity  aud  interest. 

But  evt^n  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and 
impartial  hand;  neither  seeking  n(*r  granting  ex* Jut*iv»;lavori» 
or  ^relereuces;  consulting  the  iiaiural  c«ur^v  of  things;  dif- 
futaug  aud  di  versify  iug  by  gentle  m*faus  lh»' »lr»ninj»  of  com- 
mercie,  but  forcing  nothing;  estat^liehiug,  with  ixjwvrs  fio  dlA- 
poi0ed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  counw,  lu  dchuc  the  rights 
of  our  merchant^-,  and  to  enable  the  government  tc  support 
them,  couventioiiid  rulc^i  of  intercourse,  the  l>«-st  that  prciient 
circTimstan't**  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  Imt  n-mporajy, 
and  li  -  from  time  to  time  abauilou*.-* J  or  varied,  a»  ex- 

peri*,  rcumstanoes  idiall  dictate;  conI^Lauti^  keepiOK 

m  Ti>  ^  :  .  IS  folly  in  ooe  nation  to  look  for  disintertstea 
laTor»  ixtiiu  aiiutlier ;  tbat  it  must  xiiy  with  a  portiou  of  it«  in- 
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flependenoe  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character; 
that  by  such  occe^tiiiioo  it  niay'plui-oitseU'  in  tbe  oonditioii  of 
baviuK  givi'ii  i-iiuivaleutsfor  uoiniTinl  favors,  and  yet  of  being 
reproiicTieU  with  lugrutitudo  for  not  giving  more.  There  eau 
lie  no  ereatcr  error  thnii  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon,  real 
favora  from  imtion  to  nation.  It  is  an  ilhisiou  which  experi- 
ence must  cure,  which  a  jnst  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  luy  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old 
bulI  atlecttouHte  fiit^u  J,  I  dare  not  hoije  they  will  make  the 
atrousQiicil:istiuff  expression  I  <.'Ould  wish — that  they  will  con- 
trol th«  usual  current  of  the  pjLssioua,  or  prevent  our  nation 
from  runniuti:  the  coarse  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  des- 
tiny of  nations.  But  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that  they 
may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  Qccasional 
good;  but  they  may  iiowatid  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury 
of  party  spirit,  to  warn  a^inst  the  mischiefa  of  forclgm  in- 
trigue, to  guard  apainst  the  imposturea  of  protended  patriot- 
ism ;  this  hope  wilt  lie  a  full  recoinpencse  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  bare  been  dictated. 

How  Ear  in  the  disciuiri^e  of  my  official  duties  I  have  been 
guided  by  tlie  jjiiueiples  which  have  been  delineated,  the  pub- 
nc  recoraa  and  other  evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to 
yon  and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assmunee  of  my  own 
ennscience  is,  that  1  have  at  last  believed  myself  to  be  guided 
by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my  procla- 
mation of  the  ^id  of  ApriK  171*U,  is  the  index  to  itiy  plan.    Sanc- 
tioned by  y 
sentatives    in 

measure  has  continually  governed  mOj  uninfluenced  by  any 
attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lij^hts 
I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satislled  that  oor  country,  under  all 
the  clrciimstaueed  of  the  case,  had  a  righit  to  take,  and  was 
bound  In  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  neutral  position.  Hav- 
ing taken  it,  I  lietermiucd,  as  far  as  should  depeud  upon  me, 
toinaiutuiii  it  with  laoderatioii,  perseverance  and  Hrmness. 

The  eonaidei'atioiis  which  respect  the  right  to  hold  this  eon- 
dutit,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only 
observe,  that  accordinc  to  my  understanding  of  the  matter, 
thut  right,  sn  far  from  jieiug  denied  liy  any  of  the  BelUgerent 
Powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all*. 

The  duty  (^f  holdinganeutralcoudnct  may  beinferrmi,  with- 
out any  thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humamty  impose  on  every  nation,  in  oa^es  in  which  it  is  free 
to  act,  t(>  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peaoo  and  amity 
toward  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct  will 
best  l>o  referred  to  j-^our  own  reflections  and  esperi(;uce.  With 
nu',  a  prcdomluaut  motiva  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time 
to  our  country  to  settle  and  uiaturo  its  yet  recent  insrltutioug, 
and  to  progress,  without  interruption,  to  that  degree  of 
strength  and  consistency  whiih  is  necessary  to  give  it^ 
humanely  speaking,  the  ctmiiuand  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though,  in  reviewing  tlic  incitleiits  of  my  udniinisti*atiou,  I 
«iu  uuvuoseious  of  intentional  error,  I  am  ntivertU«le6s  too 


k>ur  aj>prnvuig  voice,  ami  by  that  of  your  Uepi-e- 
in    ilmtli  Houses  of  Congress,   the  spirit    of    that 
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MsuLbl«  of  niT  own  dtfec«8L  net  to  Atek  It  yiuhab>>  tiMft  t 
mar  ba^e  comiuitt««l  nuutr  erTOf&.  Wbftfarrer  itej-  tt^jr  bi\  t 
fenreatiy  beseech  the  ^UiiBl^Qr  to  ftwt  mt  ■illlBalvttoO'rai 

to  which  thef  vimj  tend,  f  ahftU  dio  wiy  vMi  ao  tko 
hope  that  mycoantrr  winneTFTeeMe  to  viav  tfacaa  vitli  li^ 

dul^en«-e;  aiid  that  atttr  fortjr-tiTe  Tvar*  of  mr  life  t}«dical«*(l 
to  it*  serrice,  with  an  upright  real,  the  £aalr:»  of  liKwnprtffnt 
abilities  will  bo  con>ijmed  to  obliTiou.  as  mjv^f  mus<  soon  be 
to  tbe  ntaii^io[i£  uf  it-^U 

lU'lyin^  on  ii:^  kindness  in  ihi^  as  la  other  thin^rs.  and  9gt^~ 
ateti  by  that  ffrreul  lovo  lowani  it,  whioh  is  so  natural  lo  a 
man  who  vieirs  it  in  the  native  mi\  of  hiinself  and  his  pro* 
genitors  for  several  ^ueratioii5;  I  anticipate  with  plMtfin|S 
expectation,  that  retreat  in  Trhich  I  promise  myself  to  reallae, 
without,  alloy,  the  sweet  enjojTneut  of  partaking,  in  the  midst 
of  my  feliow-oitizeus,  the  In-nipn  intUu'n<'e  of  eood  laws  umh-r 
a  free  government — the  ever  favorite  olgtvt  of  my  heart,  luid 
the  liappy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  oares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

G.  WASHmGTON. 
UsiTED  States, 

ITth  September,  17VIC 

Father  Abraham. — ^An  afifectionate  nickunmo  ap- 
plied to  Lincoln. 

Father  of  His  Country. — A  popular  title  given  to 
Washington  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  eat^blisli- 
ing  this  government. 

Father  of  the  Constitution. — This  ntimo  ia  aii- 
plied  to  James  Madison  because  he  was  the  uuthur  of 
the  resolution  thut  led  to  the  invitation  for  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  issued  by  the  Virginia  LegiHlutiiro, 

Federalist. — The  name  of  eighty-live  essayri  4^31  the 
Constitution  that  appeared  in  the  huhpendent  (/uifi/frm'r 
of  Xew  York,  for  the  purpose  of  iiifiucinciitg  puhlie 
opinion  in  it^  favor  while  it  was  before  tlie  jx^opli!  for 
ratification.  They  were  written  by  Ilainilton,  Mtxtlmnif 
Jay  and  William  Doer.  The  latter  wrote  but  Ihreo 
inimbers.  The  brant  of  the  task  fell  on  Hamilton,  and 
hia  uLtne  is  most  stronely  asttoctat^Ml  with  them.  1*ho 
firvt  papers  were  mgnm  A  Citizen  of  \fw  York,  and 
the  aiet  Puiflius.  The  Federalist  ia  an  authority  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Conatiiiition.  'VUa  perifid  of 
their  pnblkauon  extends  from  October,  1767,  to  M«rch^ 
1788. 

Federal  Party.— Thii  lamm  wm  $!hfm  U>  th^m  tlM4 
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were  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. The  looseness  of  the  Union  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Coni'tHleration  had  unsettled  business,  and  all 
citizena  that  were  injured  by  tliis  state  of  affairs  were 
in  favor  of  a  stronger  government.  Moreover,  the 
feeling  that  thus  only  comd  we  become  a  nation  among 
nations  had  much  weight  in  inclining  the  more  thought- 
ful to  favor  thu  Constitution.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison  anil  Ilandalpli  were  all  Federalists  in  the  earlier 
and  wider  moaning  of  the  term.  The  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  left  the  anti-Federalists  without  a  canse, 
and  the  Federal  patty  went  into  power  with  Washing- 
ton at  its  liead  practieally  unopposed.  During  the  first 
session  of  Congress  the  departments  of  tiie  govei-nment 
were  organized.  At  iho  second  session  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton introduced  his  financial  measures.  TJie  foreign 
debt  was  to  be  paid  in  full,  the  continental  debt  was  to 
bo  paid  at  par.  and  the  debts  of  the  several  States  were 
to  DO  assumed.  To  the  second  of  these  propositiona 
Madison  dissented,  but  it  was  nevertheless  carried.  The 
third  aroused  enormous  opposition,  and  it  was  hotlj 
debated  botli  in  and  out  of  Congress.  After  one  defeat 
it  was  reintroduced  and  carried  by  means  of  a  bargain. 
At  the  third  session  a  bill  taxing  distilled  spirits  was 
pafised  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  incor- 
porated. These  measures  Jefferson  and  Randolph  op- 
poaed.  Tho  party  had  thus  gradually  strengthened  tuB 
bro^d  coustruction  view  of  the  Constitution  and  had 
attained  rcid  principles  and  party  life.  It  stood  com- 
mitted to  protection  of  manufactures  by  import  duties, 
to  building  up  a  navy  and  an  army,  and  to  strengthening 
the  federal  government.  The  op])osition  raised  by  these 
centralizing  tendencies  gradually  took  form,  and  headed 
by  JeiTerson,  Madison  ami  Tlaudcdph,  formed  the  Reptib- 
lican  party,  from  which  sprang  the  Democratic-Republi- 
can party.  The  work  of  the  Federalists  was  carried  on 
in  the  Second  Congress.  In  tho  third,  the  Senate  was 
theirs  by  but  a  small  ma;jority.  while  in  tho  House  there 
was  a  small  majority  agamst  them.  Tlie  assumption  of 
the  State  debts  had  rendered  the  prompt  establisliment 
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of  a  nary  impoeaible,  and  \X&  wast  cow  loriada  A0 

energetic  assertion  of  oar  commercial  rights.  Aa  a  oon- 
seqaence,  Jay*8  Treatr  was  negotiated.  In  1798  the 
party  favored  war  with  Fiance,  and  the  popolaritT  of 
this  measare  tended  to  gire  it  temporuy  prestige,  but 
trouble  was  brewing.  John  Adams  and  his  wins  of  the 
party  was  strongly  opposed  by  Hamilton  and  his  fd- 
lowers.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  had  made  the 
administration  of  the  former  thoroughly  anpopnlar. 
Jefferson  and  Burr  had  completely  organized  the  oppo- 
sition, and  the  election  of  ISOO  bore  heavily  against  the 
Federalists  and  elected  Jefferson.  The  Fedendi:?t8.  now 
in  the  minority,  resorted  to  obstruction,  and  offered 
oppositiou  even  to  measures  that  were  in  line  with  those 
previously  advocated  by  themselves.  Their  opposition 
to  the  Louisiana  purchase^  certainly  an  instance  of 
broad  construction,  is  a  fair  example  of  these  tactics. 
To  the  opposition  of  tliis  last  measure  they  were  not, 
however,  able  to  bring  their  full  strength.  In  1804 
Federalist  electors  were  chosen  from  but  three  States. 
The  party  opposed  the  embargo  and  other  restrictive 
measures,  and  in  this  they  were  joine<l  by  Rundoli»b. 
Attempts  to  secure  a  navy,  and  opposition  to  the  War  of 
1812  and  to  the  policy  of  protection  of  homo  manu- 
factures, now  constituted  its  programme.  It  had»  in 
fBucif  gone  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  strict  cuustructiou 
theory.  In  the  presidential  election  of  181iJ  it  Bhowed 
a  decided  increase  in  strength,  but  this  soon  fell  oJf 
again,  and  although  it  still  had  iiifluonco  in  some  of  the 
New  England  States,  its  national  importance  was  over. 
Ita  supporters  t>ecamo  Nationiil  TiqmblioaiiR,  and  wore 
of  the  elements  that  subsequently  foi-med  the  Wlug 
party.  One  of  the  most  serioua  defects  of  the  party 
was  that  it  never  made  any  attempt  to  gain  the  conli- 
dence  of  the  i)eople — its  leaders  stood  aloof.  Among 
the  prominent  members  of  the  party, .besides  thone  rneti- 
tioncd,  were  John  Jay,  Fisher  Ames,  John  Marshall, 
liojrcr  Kiherrnan.  Kufus  King  and  James  A.  Hayard. 

Federal-Republican. — In  1820  James  Monroe  waa 
elected  Presidentj  receiving  all  but  one  of  the  electoral 
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votes.  It  was  an  "era  of  ^ood  feeling,"  and  most  of 
the  Fedei-alists  now  called  themselves  Federal-liepubli- 
cana,  as  indicating  their  Batisfaction  with  the  party  in 
power. 
Female  Suffrage.  (See  Woman  Suffrage,) 
Fenians,  or  Fenian  Brotherhood. — A  political 
association  which  has  aimed  at  the  forcible  separation  of 
Ireland  from  English  rule.  The  name  comes  from  the 
ancient  ItIhIi  warriors^  the  Fiona,  Fianna  or  Fionua. 
The  hrotherliood  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1857. 
John  O'Mahoney.  William.  R.  Roberts^,  James  Stephens 
and  O'Donovan  Rossa  were  prominent  leaders,  the  first 
two  especially,  so  in  this  country.  Their  importance  in 
our  history  arises  from  their  attempts  to  make  the 
United  States  a  base  for  their  operations  in  Ireland  and 
Canada  against  tlie  Englieli.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  collected  here  from  time  to  time  to  carry  on  their 
work.  Their  first  congi'oss  was  held  at  Chicago  in 
November,  1SG3.  They  seized  on  the  differences  which 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
during  tlio  Civil  A\''ar  and  afterward,  and  tried  to  widen 
the  breach,  hoping  to  precipitate  these  nations  into  war 
and  tlius  increase  their  chances  for  fi'eeing  Ireland. 
Their  schemes  in  this  direction,  however,  were  not  suc- 
cessful. In  18GG  they  attempted  to  invade  Canada 
from  the  United  8tatea.  in  the  spring  of  that  year  500 
men  gathered  at  Eastporfc,  Maine,  but  disbanded  when 
the  United  States  authorities  captured  750  stand  of  arms 
that  wero  intended  for  them.  In  May,  government 
officials  seized  1,300  stand  of  arms  at  Rouse^s  Point,  New 
York,  and  about  1,000  stand  at  8t.  Albans,  Vermont. 
On  the  first  of  June,  1,500  Fenians,  commanded  by 
Colonel  O'Neill,  crossed  the  Niagara  Hiver  at  Buffalo. 
After  a  slight  success  they  were  routed,  and  about  700 
were  captured  on  their  rotuni  by  the  United  States 
forces,  A  similar  event  took  place  on  the  Vermont  line. 
Two  of  the  prisoners  who  liad  been  captured  by  the 
Canadian  forces  were  sentencetl  to  dojith.  but  were  re- 
spited largely  through  the  intercession  of  Secretary  of 
State  Seward  and    other  Americans.      Those  who  had 
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been  captured  bj  the  United  States  authorities  wc-hp 
released  on  parole  or  after  a  short  impri^^omnent.  In 
the  spring  of  1867  a  hrig,  Erin's  Hope,  sailed  from  Xew 
York  for  Ij-eland  with  arms  and  ammunition,  bnt  was 
unable  to  land  them,  and,  after  losing  by  captare  some 
of  her  force,  returned  to  Xew  York.  In  the  spring  of 
1870  another  invasion  of  Canada  was  attempted,  bat 
Ueneral  Meade  was  sent  to  the  R'cne  of  operations  and 
seized  the  men  and  arms.  Meanwhile,  Fenian  efforts  in 
Kiigland  and  Ii'eland  had  not  relaxed.  Tlie  account  of 
them  is  stirring  but  does  not  belong  to  our  history. 
The  brotherhood  did  not  succeed  in  liberating  Ireland, 
though  it  was  perhaps  duo  in  some  measure  to  their 
agitation  that  reforms  were  soon  adopted  in  its  govern- 
ment by  England,  Many  of  the  leaders  were  im- 
prisoned and  some  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Few  Die  and  None  Resign.  {See  Civil  Service 
Reform, ) 

Fiat  Money, — The  word  fiat  means  decree.  Money 
that  id  constituted  money  by  a  mere  decree,  and  lliat 
h!is  nothing  of  value  on  which  to  rest  as  a  basis,  is 
called  fiat  money.  It  is  also  called  credit  money.  The 
only  fiat  money  m  circulation  in  this  country  is  tho  legal 
tender  notes. 

Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight. — A  cry  adopted  during 
the  Northwestern  Boundary  discussion  by  those  who  dis- 
approved of  yielding  our  claims  to  the  territory  short  of 
fifty-four  degrees  forty  minutes  of  latitude,  bet^vecu  tho 
Rorky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Fighting'  Joe. — A  name  applied  to  General  Joseph 
Hooker  during  the  Civil  War.  Hooker  waa  born  in 
1819  and  died  in  1879.  He  was  at  one  time  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  soon  aft^-r  bin  defeat 
at  Chanc^liorsville  he  resigned  his  comrnand.  The 
battle  in  connection  with  which  ho  ia  bcKt  known  in 
liOokout  Mountain,  the  Battle  Above  tlie  Clouds- 

Fight  it  Out  on  this  Line  if  It  Takes  all  Sum- 
mer. (See  I  Propose  to  Fight  it  Out  on  this  Line  if 
It  Takes  an  Svmmer.) 

Filibusters. — This  word  oomea  from   the  Spantth 
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filibusferos,  who  were  West  Indian  pirates.  Their  name 
was  derived  from  a  small  fast-sailing  vessel  which  they 
employoil,  called  n  fllibote  (oricrinally  ily-boat)»  and  said 
to  have  been  so  styled  from  the  river  Vly  in  Uolland. 
The  tenti  hiibupturs  cnme  to  be  applied  to  all  military 
adventurers.  In  the  United  States  it  has  two  meanings. 
First,  it  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  minority  of  a 
legislative  body  who  seek  to  delay  or  defeat  the  adoption 
of  measures  obnoxious  to  tlieni  by  obstruction  and  dila- 
tory tactics,  such  as  constant  niotions  to  ndjourn,  or 
calls  for  yeas  and  nays.  Secondly,  tlie  name  filibusters 
is  appliod  to  the  adventurers  who  organized  expeditions 
in  the  United  States  to  gain  control  of  West  Indian  and 
Central  Americ4in  regions  with  the  hope  of  having  them 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  tnus  extending  the 
slave  territory  of-  the  nation.  The  first  of  these  expedi- 
tions was  orgiinized  by  a  Cuban,  Nartitsco  Lopez.  After 
making  two  attempts  in  1840  and  1850  wJuch  proved 
failures,  he  sailed  from  New  Orleans  with  about  500 
men  and  landed  in  Cuba  in  August,  1851.  His  force 
\v%&  ovei'powered  hy  the  authorities,  and  ]ie  aiul  tjoveral 
other  leaders  were  executed.  The  next  filibustering 
expeditions  were  undertaken  by  General  William  Walker. 
In  1853  and  1854  he  attempted  to  conquer  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  but  failed.  In 
1855  he  went  to  Nicaraugawith  a  few  followers.  Profit- 
ing by  internal  dissensiona  in  that  country,  he  gained 
several  victories  and  had  himself  elected  President.  He 
reeatablishod  slavery  and  seized  the  property  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Steamship  Company,  But  liis  arbitrary  acts 
urcatcd  a  revolution,  and  early  in  1857  ho  surrendered 
himself  to  Commander  Davis,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  took  him  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  released 
under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  but  in  November  ho  was 
found  once  more  in  Nicarauga,  In  December,  however, 
ho  surrendered  again,  this  time  to  Commodore  Paulding 
of  our  navy,  who  carried  him  to  New  York.  Finding 
himself  again  at  liberty,  he  attempted  to  start  with  a 
new  expedition  from  New  Orleans,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  national  authorities.     His  last  expedition  was 
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directed  against  Hondnros  in  1860.  In  Jane  of  that 
year  he  landed  with  a  small  force  at  Trujillo,  but  was 
captured,  court-martialed  and,  on  September  15th,  shot. 
Since  then  no  tilibustering  expeditions  from  this  country 
have  been  knowTi.  (See  Ostend  Manifeato;  Tripartita 
Treaty.)  '  } 

Fillmore,   Millard,  was  born  in   Ca^niga  County,  ' 

New   York,    January   7,    1800.      He   died   nt   BufTalb,  ' 

March  8,  1874.  ilis  early  education  was  obtainetl 
entirely  by  his  own  efforts.    He  served  in  ( 'nnojrees  from  \ 

1833  to  1835,  and  from  1837  to  1843.  a.-  a  \\\\\g.  Ho 
was  of  the  Silver-Oniy  f;u!t.ion  of  tlie  "Whigs.  In  184S 
lie  was  elected  Vice-PrGsiclont,  and  on  President  Tuylor'A  . 

death  he  succeeded  to  the  pret-idency.     The  principal  I 

measure  passed  during-  his  administration  was  the  Om- 
nibus Bill.  '  I 

Fire  Eater  is  a  term  used  to  denote  a  person  of  , 

extreme  and  violent  Southern  views. 

First   in   War,  First   in  Peace,  and   First   in  \ 

the  Hearts  of  his  Countrymen. — Tlnso  words  aro  i 

contained  in  the  resohitions  prepared  by  Iloury  I^ee,  of 
Virginia,  that  were  passed  by  the  House  of  ReprosentJi-  , 

tives  on  the  death  of  Washington.  I 

First  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
{See  QfUioiou  John  C.)  \ 

Fiscal  Tariff.     (See  Tariffn  of  the  United  Slafen.) 

Fishery  Treaties. — The  riglit  of  citizens  of  the  ^ 

United  States  to  lish  in  the  open  sea  lias  never  been  * 

denied,  bat  their  privileges  of  fishing  in  British  waters  ' 

or  landing  on  British  territory  (Cana^la  and  Newfound-  | 

land)  to  dry  or  cure  their  catch  have  lK?en  limited  by 
treaty  at  various  times.     The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1 783  ! 

excluded  our  fishermen  only  from  drying  fish  on  the  J 

coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Cape  Breton.     Our  rights  were  of  course  suspended  , 

dnrng  the   War  of  1812,  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  i, 

(1814)  failed  to  settle  the  question  anew.  Our  fishing 
veseelf  were  exclnded  from  British  harbors  and  cooxtR, 
and  ecveral  were  seized.  On  Octol>er  20,  1818,  commw- 
Bioners  from   both  countries  signed  a  couventtoa  in 
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London,  giving  otir  fishermen  the  right  to  catch  fisi 
within  oxtonsive  prescribed  limits,  and  to  land  on  the 
British  coasts  to  dry  or  cure  their  catches,  denying  their 
right  to  Hah  within  three  marine  miles  of  other  British 
territory,  and  giving  them  admission  to  all  Biitish 
harbors  for  wood,  "water,  shelter  or  the  repair  of 
duniages.  On  Juno  5,  1854,  a  reciprocity  treaty  was 
signed  (confirmed  by  the  Senate,  August  3d)  "which, 
besides  providing  for  free  trade  in  certain  articles  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  gave  our  fisher- 
men full  rights  on  the  Canadian  coasts  and  British 
fishermen  similar  rights  on  onr  coasts  north  of  Cape 
May,  in  latitude  thirty-six  degrees  north,  each  nation, 
however,  reserving  its  shad  and  salmon  (islicrios  and 
certain  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers.  This  treaty  ter- 
minated on  March  17,  1807,  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
visions and  tho  designated  notice  given  by  tho  United 
States*  The  Convention  of  London  (1818)  now  came 
into  operation  once  morcj  though  for  four  years  our 
fishermen  could  still  follow  their  business  in  Canadian 
waters  on  the  payment  of  a  formal  license  fee.  In  1870 
several  of  our  vessels  were  seized  and  forfeited  for  not 

faying  this  license  fee.  The  Treaty  of  Washington 
1871)  touched,  among  other  subjects,  on  the  fisheries, 
giving  full  rights  to  us  on  the  Canadian  coasts  and  to 
Britisn  fishermen  on  our  coasts  north  of  latitude  thirty- 
nine  degrees  north,  except  that  to  each  nation  were 
reserved  its  shell,  shad,  salmon  and  river  fisheries. 
Free  trade  was  established  in  most  fishery  products,  and 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  decide  on  tho  compensa- 
tion whicli  the  United  States  should  pay  for  these  privi- 
leges. {See  Halifax  Fishery  Comftiission,)  In  1878 
a  difficulty  occrurred  under  the  teaty,  for  which  see 
Fortune  Bay  Outrages.  On  June  30,  1885,  the  Treaty 
of  Wushingtou,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  fisheries, 
ceased  to  be  operative,  owing  to  notice  given  by  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  treaty.  The 
Canadian  authorities  permitted  our  vessels  to  finish  out 
the  season.  In  May,  1880,  one  of  our  fishing  schooners, 
the  David  J,  Adams,  was  seized  on  tho  charge  of  having 
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purchaftod  bait  -within  forbiddeu  limits.  Several  other 
seizures  were  made,  and  much  excitcraent  was  caused  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty  of  AVashin^on  revived  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  of  London,  which  is  not  satisfactory  to 
either  party.  One  })oint  of  dispnte  is  whether  the  three- 
"mile  limit  rnnd  from  headland  to  headland,  or  follows 
the  indentations  of  the  coast.  The  difficulties  with 
Canada  led  Congress  to  pass  what  is  known  as  the  Ko- 
taliation  Act,  approved  March  3,  1887.  This  act  pro- 
Tides  that  wlienever  the  President  shall  be  Katisfied  that 
oar  fishing  vessels  are  illegally,  unjustly  or  vcxatiously 
restricted  or  harassed  in  tlio  exercise  of  their  business,  or 
denied  the  privileges  accorded  to  vessels  of  the  most 
favored  nations  in  reypect  to  touching  or  trading,  pur- 
chasing su])plics  and  the  like,  by  the  authoritina  of  the 
British  Korth  American  dominions,  he  shall  have  the 
discretionary  power  to  close  our  porta  and  watera  a;;;aiuBt 
vessels  of  the  British  dominions  of  North  America  with 
such  exceptions  as  to  vessels  in  distress,  etc.,  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  fisili  or 
other  products  of  said  dominions.  The  President  is  to 
exercise  this  power  by  proclamation;  ho  may  make  it 
applicable  to  a  part  only  of  Canada,  and  he  may  revoke, 

Qualify,  limit  or  renew  it  as  ho  sees  ht.  l-'residcnt 
Ileveland  has  not  as  yet  considered  it  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  employ  this  weapon  against  Canada,  preferrinj^  to 
reach  an  amicable  settlement  if  possible.  With  this 
object  in  view,  plenipotentiaries  of  each  nation  met  iu 
Washington  in  November,  1887.  On  the  part  of 
the  United  Slates  the  commissioners  were  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  of  Delaware,  Secretary  of  State,  William  L. 
Putnam,  of  Maine,  and  James  B,  iXjigell,  of  Michigan. 
Ou  the  part  of  Great  Britain  the  commissioners  were 
Right  lion.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  Lionel  Sacknlle  West,  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupner,  Minister  of  Finance  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  On  February  lo,  1888,  a 
treaty  was  signed  and  immediately  laid  before  the  ^ov- 
ernmoata  concerned  for  their  ratification.     It  provides 
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for  a  joint  commission,  two  members  to  be  named  by 
Great  firitaiu  and  two  by  the  United  States,  to  mark 
out  on  charts  the  waters  within  wliich  the  United  States 
by  the  Convention  of  London  tcnounccd  the  ri^ht  to 
take,  dry  or  cure  fisli.  Great  liritain  abandons  tlie  ex- 
treme of  her  theory  that  the  three-mile  limit  runs  from 
headland  tohcadlaml,  and,  except  as  specially  mentioned, 
in  case  of  bays  more  than  ton  miles  wide  the  marine 
league  is  to  be  meafiurcd  outward  from  a  line  drawn 
across  them.  The  United  States  renounces  the  right  to 
fish  in  curtain  specified  bays,  etc.  United  States  fishing 
vessels  are  to  have  the  same  rights  in  Canadian  porta  ae 
Canadian  fishers  and  ordinary  vessels,  except  that  the 
purchase  of  bait  is  forbidden.  They  must  procure 
licenses,  which  M-iU  bo  furnished  wilhout  cost.  The 
treaty,  however,  provides  that  whenever  the  United 
States  shall  remove  its  import  duties  on  the  products  of 
Canadian  fisheries  and  their  coverings  and  packages,  the 
free  right  shall  bo  accorded  our  fishermen  of  purchasing 
hait,  ice,  seines,  etc.,  of  transshipping  their  catch  and 
of  shipping  crews.  A  protocol  signed  on  the  same 
day  as  the  treaty  provides  that  pending  the  ratification 
of  the  latter,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  these 
last  privileges  shull  bo  accorded  to  our  fishermen  on  the 
purchase  of  an  annual  license  of  id. 50  per  ton  of  their 
vessels,  and  that  these  privileges  shall  bo  free  if  our 
duties  on  the  products  of  Cana<iian  fisheries  taid  their 
coverings  and  packages  ahull  be  removed.  This  treaty 
seems  to  settle  long  disputed  questions  in  a  way  satisfac- 
tory and  just  to  both  parties,  oy  mutual  concessions. 

Flag  of  the  United  States. — During  the  early 
days  of  the  Hevolution  liags  of  various  designs,  depend- 
ing on  the  taste  of  dilTerent  commanders,  were  in  use. 
In  December,  1775,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  what  was  kno^vn  as  the  "grand 
Union  "  flag  came  into  use.  It  consisted  of  a  field  of 
thirteen  red  and  white  stripes  like  the  present  national 
flag,  but  its  union,  or  corner,  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  British  flag,  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  not  having 
as  yet  been  renounced  by  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
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of  Iiidepemlence.  In  June,  1776,  when  the  issue  of 
some  such  declanition  appeared  almost  inevitable,  Wash- 
ington and  a  committee  of  Congress  informally  substi- 
tuted for  the  British  union  a  union  consisting  of  a  fire- 
pointed  star.  On  June  14,  1777,  Congress  formally 
established  a  field  of  thirteen  stripes  and  a  union  of 
thirteen  white  stars  on  blue  groiuiu,  aud  this  new  flag 
■was  probably  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
September  11,  1777.  On  January  13,  1794,  Congress 
ordered  two  more  stripes  and  two  more  stars  to  be  added 
to  the  flag,  to  typify  the  States  of  Vermont  and  Ken- 
tacky,  admitted  in  the  meanwhile.  Not\^'itli£tanding 
the  admission  of  several  more  States,  the  flag  was  then 
left  unchanged  until  the  Act  of  April  4,  181S,  changed 
the  number  of  stripes  to  thirteen,  which  number  was  to 
remain  fixed.  The  number  of  stars  was  thereafter  to  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  States.  The  arrangement  of 
the  stars  in  the  union  Avas  not  provided  for.  Thus  the 
stripes  typify  the  original  States,  the  stars  the  present 
States. 

Flag,  PresidentiaL — It  ia  usual  in  other  countries 
to  liavu  a  ypL'ciiil  ensign  to  designate  the  preKeiicu  on  a 
Tessel  of  tho  ruler  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  until 
lately  that  the  United  States  had  eucli  a  flag.  Frusidcnt 
Arthur  suggested  it  in  the  early  part  of  188^,  and,  aa  hia 
Cabinet  concurred  iu  his  suggestion,  decided  ou  the 
design  of  a  blue  ground  with  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  in  the  center.  The  Navy  Depurtment  ordered 
that  this  flag  should  bo  dispkycd  at  the  mainmast  of 
any  vessel  that  bore  the  President.  Arthur  fiirst  used 
it  In  1883. 

Floaters. — Under  the  Ohio  Constitution  of  1851,  a 
district  or  county  having  a  fi-action  of  population  oyer 
and  above  the  number  of  inhabitants  necessary  to  the 
Senators  or  Representatives  apportioned  to  it,  is  treated 
as  follows:  If  by  mu]ti]jlyiii;E^  the  snrplus  iuhahitanls  by 
five  the  result  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  number  of  in- 
habitants required  for  ouo  member,  the  coiinty  receives 
a  member  for  the  fifth  of  the  five  terras  of  two  years 
into   which  the    period    between    reapportionments   is 
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divided.  If  equal  to  the  namb«r  necessary  to  mora 
than  one  member,  then  for  the  fifth  and  fourth  terms, 
or  for  as  many  a^  reqiiiKd.  These  members  are  called 
floaters.  M 

Florida  waa  acqaired  bj  purchase  from  S^in  in  f 
1821.  (See  Ann^atiom  II.)  East  and  West  Florida 
were  joined  in  the  territory  of  Florida  in  18:22,  and  the 
State  was  admitted  to  the  iTnion  on  March  3, 1845.  An 
ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  by  a  State  convention 
on  January  10,  1861,  and  tne  State  was  readmitted  to 
the  Union  by  Act  of  June  25,  1868.  The  capital  is 
Tallahasftee.  The  population  in  1880  was  269,^93,  and 
in  1888  is  estimated  at  375,000.  Florida  is  entitled  to 
two  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  four 
electoral  votes.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Republicans  to  be 
at  least  a  doubtful  State  in  national  politics,  but  in  1880 
and  1884  it  gave  majorities  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates. In  187C  the  Electoral  Commission  {which  see) 
decided  that  the  Republican  electors  had  been  chosen. 
The  name  of  this  State  was  orginally  applied  to  the 
whole  neighboring  region  in  1512  bj  Ponce  de  Leon, 
who  discovered  it  on  Ii^aster  Sunday  (in  Spanish  Pasqua 
Florida,  or  the  Feast  of  Flowers).  It  is  sometimes 
popularly  known  as  the  Peninsola  State.  (See  Gover-  -^ 
nors;  LegisUiiiire^.)  H 

Foot's  Resolution. —  A  resolution  introduced  in" 
the  Senate  in  December,  1829,  by  S.  A.  Foot,  of  Con- 
necticut, designed  to  limit  the  sale  of  Western  lands. 
Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  having  been  seized 
on  by  the  Southern  members  as  the  test  for  an  attack 
on  the  North  and  the  '^  centralization  "  theory.  The 
debate  is  famous  for  the  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster  and  fl 
RobtTt  y.  Iliiyne.  1 

Force  Bill. — The  following  acts  of  Congress  are 
known  by  this  name:  A  law  passed  by  Congress,  taking 
effect  March  9,  1833.  Its  purpose  was  to  cnablo  the 
President  to  enforce  the  tariff  in  the  face  of  the  efforts 
of  South  Carolina  to  resist  the  collection  of  duty. 
Also,  to  two  laws  passed  Jn  1870  and  1871,  both  aimed 
at  the  suppression  of  interference  and   intimidation  in 
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Soutiigj^  elections.     These  laws  gave  exclusive  jonsdic- 

tion  on  thia  eabject  to  the  United  States  courts.     The 

secon^j  section  of  the  law  of  1871,  directed  at  conspiracy 

a^Ust  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  was  declared  unconstitu- 

tioa^l  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1883.     The  second  hill 

declared  conspiracy  of  thia  nature,  if  abetted  by  the 

State  authorities,  to  be  rebellion,  and  autliorized   the 

cniplojment  of  the  army  and  navy  and  the  suspension 

^?  the  habeas  corpus  to  aid  in  repressing  it.     The  opera^ 

^lou  of  the   habeas  corpus  section  was  not   to  extend 

J^ycnd  the  end  of  tlie  next  session  of  Conffress.    Efforts 

'or  a  renewal  thereof  failed.     These  latter  uills  were  also 

^Howu  as  the  Ku-Khix  Acts.     (jSVe  Kxt-Khix  Klan.) 

Foreign  Service. — The  oflicors  of  tlie  foreign  ser- 
^cfi  of  the  United  States  are  divided  into  two  branches, 
diplomatic  and  consular.  The  former,  called  in  generjj 
tiiplomatic  agents,  includes  envoys  extraordinary,  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary,  ministers  resident  and  secretaries  of 
legation.  The  first  may  he  appointed  for  speciu]  i)ur- 
poses,  but  the  title  is  usually  added  to  that  of  ministers 
plenipotentiary.  These  embassadors  liave  the  right  to 
negotiate  treaties  and  generally  to  represent  our  govern- 
ment in  the  state  to  which  they  are  sent.  They  are 
sent  only  to  great  nations.  MiniBters  resident  are  ac- 
credited to  less  important  nations,  but  their  powers  are 
about  the  same  aa  those  of  ministers  plenipotentiary. 
Secretaries  of  legation  are  appointed  to  assist  principal 
embassadors.  Consular  officers  include  consnls-general, 
consuls  and  commercial  agents.  Their  chief  duties  and 
powers  are  connected  with  our  commercial  interests,  to 
protect  ships,  seamen  and  other  Americana,  to  send 
nome  destitute  seamen,  and  to  give  certificates  for 
various  purposes.  They  are  sent  to  the  principal  ports 
or  markets  of  a  country.  Some  diplomatic  powers  also 
attach  to  their  oS^ce,  and  in  non-Christian  countries 
they  have  sometimes  the  right,  by  treaty,  to  act  in  a 
judicial  capacity  between  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
A  consul-general  has  jurisdiction  over  several  consuls. 
Commercial  agents  are  accredited  to  smaller  places. 
Th«  various  diplomatic  aad   oousular  oQicers  aro  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  highest  salary  is  $17,600,  paid  to  miuistcrs  to  great 
powers,  as  England,  and  from  this  figure  the  salaries 
ran  do^vn  to  a  very  small  amount.  Officers  of  the 
foreign  service  are  under  the  control  and  dii*ection  of  the 
State  Department. 

Foreign  Valuations. — At  the  present  time  the 
duLiablo  value  of  imporLa  on  which  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty  are  levied  is  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  ex- 
portation in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 
whence  the  merchandiao  is  exported.  This  is  called  a 
foreign  valuation,  and  has  been  usually  adopted  by  the 
tarill  laws  of  this  country.  The  most  notable  exception 
was  Clay*8  Compromise  Bill  of  1833,  which  adopted  the 
plan  of  home  vaiuationa. 

Fortune  Bay  Outrages. — In  January,  1878,  the 
rights  of  our  iislierraen  under  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton (1871)  were  infringed  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Fortune 
Bay,  Newfoundland,  who  attacked  several  Gloucester 
vesBola  that  were  taking  in  cargoes  of  frozeu  herring, 
cut  their  nets  and  drove  away  the  crews,  A  claim  was 
made  that  load  laws  had  been  violated,  but  the  British 
government  took  a  correct  view  of  the  matter  by  decid- 
ing that  these  could  not  stand  in  conflict  with  the 
treaty.  The  claims  of  the  injured  fishermen  amounted 
to  1105,305:  Great  Britain  paid  Xld,000  (nearly 
$73,000)  to  be  divided  among  them  as  compensation 
for  the  damages  inflicted. 

Forty-niners.  —  A  terui  applied  to  those  persons 
that  ruslied  to  California  during  the  gold  fever  oi  1849, 
just  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  region. 

Franklin,  or  Frankland,  State  of.~This  name  was 
adopted  in  1784  by  a  convention  of  the  settlers  of  the 
western  lands  belonging  to  North  Carolina.  The  tract 
was  admitted  as  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  1796.  (iSfed 
Tennessee. ) 

Fraud  of  *76. — The  election  of  Hayes  aa  President 
is  thus  called  by  the  more  violent  Democrats.  ((Ste* 
Disputed  Presidential  and  Vice- Presidential  Blecitona; 
EUcioral  Commisaion. 
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Free  Coinage.     (See  Coinage;  Bi-metallism. 

Free  Democracy,  or  Free  Democratic  party,  is  a 
name  by  whii^h  thy  Free  Soil  j)arty  was  somotimes 
knowu.     {See  tJiai  title,) 

Freedmen's  Bureau. — The  number  of  slsves  freed 
by  the  end  of  1864  is  estimated  at  3.000,000.  Of  this 
number  at  least  one-tliird  was  not  only  destitute,  but 
absolutely  helpless.  Attempts  to  make  them  self-sup- 
porting by  employing  them  on  abandoned  plantations 
bad  failed  through  tne  mismanagement  of  the  govern- 
ment's agents,  and  they  were  now  overrunning  and  en- 
cumbering the  army.  They  were  therefore  gathered 
into  camps,  where  they  were  easier  to  manage  and  could 
be  forced  to  do  at  least  some  work.  In  18*J4  the  man- 
agement of  these  refugees  was  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  In  March,  1865,  after  repeated  fail- 
ures, a  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  was  passed.  To  this 
bureau,  under  the  control  of  tlin  War  Doijartmcnt,  was 
given  the  control  of  "refugees,  freedmen and  abandoned 
lands."  It  had  power  to  assign  not  more  than  forty 
acres  of  abandoned  or  confiscated  land  to  each  refugee, 
for  throe  years,  and  generally  to  regulate  and  supervise 
the  refugees  and  their  concerns.  This  law  created  the 
bureau  for  a  term  of  one  year.  In  18(>G  a  bill  was 
passed  bv  Congress  continuing  the  bureau  indefinitely 
and  much  enlarging  its  powers.  It  also  gave  the  Presi- 
dent military  Jurisdiction  of  attempts  to  abridge  the 
civil  rights  of  the  freedmen.  It  was  vetoed,  and  so 
failed  to  pass.  In  July  a  new  bill,  differing  from  the 
February  act  only  in  that  it  extended  the  bureau  for  but 
two  years,  was  passed,  and  being  vetoed  was  repassed 
over  the  veto.  In  June,  1868,  it  was  further  extended 
for  one  year.  The  chief  commissioner  was  General  0. 
O.  Howard.  A  law  passed  in  August,  1868.  made  him 
irremovable,  and  provided  for  the  cessation  of  all  but 
the  educational  functions  of  the  baroau^s  work  on  Jan- 
nary  1,  1869,  These  latter  did  not  cease  until  July  1, 
1870. 

Free  ^Rum. — Prohibitionists  are  fond  of  using  the 
phrase  ''free  rum^'  to  indicate  the   ease    with  which 
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liquor  can  be  procured  under  a  Hceufle  system  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  under  pro- 
liibitory  laws. 

Free  Soil  Democracy. — A  name  bv  which  the 
Free  Soil  party  was  aometimes  Jtnown.  {See  Free  Soil 
Party.) 

Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Men  and  Fre- 
mont.— A  campaign  cry  of  the  supporters  of  Fremont 
for  Presideut  in  1856. 

Free  Soil  Party. — The  Southern  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  paHy  had  determined  to  prevent  the  nom- 
ination of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  the  presidency  in  the 
convention  of  1844,  This  was  accomplished  by  declar- 
ing the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  convention  necessary 
to  nominate.  This  rule  once  adopted,  Van  Buren's 
defeat  followed  naturally.  These  tactics  caused  a  split 
in  the  Democratic  ranks,  especially  in  Van  Buren's 
State,  New  York.  Van  Buren's  faction  was  there  known 
as  the  '•  Bam-bumors/'  the  other  as  the  **  Hunkers." 
In  1848  both  factions  sent  delegations  to  the  national 
convention,  which  determined  to  give  one-half  of  the 
State  vote  to  each.  Both  sections  withdrew  dissatisfied. 
Van  Buren's  faction,  joining  with  the  remnants  of  the 
Liberty  party,  formed  the  Free  Soil  party,  by  which 
Van  Buren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  were  nomiuuted. 
Tlieir  platform  was  a  strong  and  frank  protest  against 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  contained  such  ringing 
phrases  aa  "a  free  soil  to  a  free  people,"  and  "Congress 
has,  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a 
king."  Van  Baren  and  Adams  received  no  electoral 
Totes,  but  their  popular  vote  was  391.342,  against 
1,219,962  for  Cass  and  l,3ti0,752  for  Taylor,  In  1852 
the  party  nominated  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  York,  and 
again  received  no  electoral  votes.  During  its  existence 
it  always  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  representatives  in 
Congress,  among  them  Charles  Sumner,  Salmon  P. 
Chase  and  David  Wilmot.  It  opposed  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  and  was  finally  swallowed  up  in  the 
Kepublican  party. 

Free  Soil  to  a  Free  People. — This  8autom««  wu 
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contained  in  the  declaratiou  of  principles  of  the  Free 
iioil  Tarty. 

Free  Trade  is  the  doctrine  of  political  economy 
maintained  by  those  who  hold  that  trade  should  bo  un- 
reatricted  by  governmental  regulations  or  interference. 
The  term  is  generally  used  "with  reference  to  {govern- 
mental exactions  on  importations.  Thoorotically,  free 
traders  hoUl  that  our  commerce  with  other  nations 
shonld  bo  as  unrestricted  aa  commerce  between  the 
various  States  of  the  Union,  but  practically  they  admit 
that  duties  on  imports  are  a  convenient  way  of  niiaing  a 
revenue;  so  that,  as  the  term  is  generally  nsed  in  this 
country,  a  free  trader  is  one  who  believes  iti  so  regulat- 
ing the  tariff  as  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  with  the 
least  restrictions  on  foreign  commerce,  and  with  abso- 
lutely no  attempt  to  j>rotect  homo  indast-ries.  Ke  be- 
lieves strictly  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  or  a  fiscal 
tariff^  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  A  brief  outline  of 
some  of  the  moat  important  propoaitions  on  wliich  the 
free  trade  argument  rests  may  be  given  as  follows: 
every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
marKet  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest;  all  attempts  to  check 
this  right  on  the  part  of  the  government  result  sooner  or 
later  in  an  artificial  commercial  condition  and  conse- 
quent financial  disaster;  labor,  production,  inaiiu* 
lacture  and  commerce,  being  governed  by  natural  laws, 
will  regulate  themselves  best  if  not  interfered  with;  a 
nation  should  devote  it^self  to  industries  which  are 
natural  to  it;  to  attempt  to  force  others  to  growth  is  an 
artificial  stimulus  and  a  waste  of  energy ;  if  other 
nations  can  produce  articles  cheaper  tlian  we  can,  it  is 
an  unnecessm'y  national  extravagance  to  ^vasto,  in  mak- 
ing them  at  home,  strength  tliat  could  more  profitably 
be  devoted  to  other  purauitB  ;  protection  benefits  oidy  a 
minority  of  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  the  largo 
majority;  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from 
free  tra<le  between  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
prove  that  similar  advantages  would  foUow  froni  free 
trade  with  foreign  natioriK.  In  aiinwer  to  some  of  tho 
argumenta  of  the  protectionists,  free  traders  say  that  it 
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is  ridiculoua  and  untrue  to  inmgt  that  protcctire  duties 
compel  foreigners  to  pay  part  of  our  taxes;  that  diver- 
I  aified  induBtncs  are  proven  by  history  not  to  be  neces- 
I  aary  for  a  nation.,  since  with  wealth  all  things  can  bo 
purchased  in  tlicsc  days,  and  the  nation  will  gain  wealth 
more  rapidly  if  it  devotes  it&elf  to  natural  pursuits  and 
avoids  wasting  ita  energy  in  unnatural  ones;  that  high 
wages  in  the  United  States  are  due  to  our  natural  ad- 
vantages, not  to  protection;  that,  in  any  case,  with 
free  trade  the  workman's  necGsearies  would  cost  much 
lees  and  his  wages  would  go  aa  far  as  before;  that  it  is 
unjust  to  tax  the  whole  country  to  pjiv  large  profits  on 
invested  capital  which  could  be  equally  well  employed 
in  other  (ihannels,  A  largo  majority  of  the  Democratic 
party  are  free  traders  in  the  sense  in  which  tlie  term  is 
used  here — of  favoring  a  taiiff  for  revenue  only;  but  a 
minorityj  powerful  in  influence  if  not  in  numbers,  is 
protectionist.     {Bee  Protection.) 

Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights.^A  cry  used 
before  and  during  the  War  of  1813  by  those  that  re- 
sented British  interference  with  our  commerce  and  the 
right  England  maintained  of  searching  American  vessels 
for  seamen  whom  she  claimed  to  be  British  subjects,  and 
impressing  them  into  her  service.  {See  Embargo  Act; 
War  of  1812.) 

Fremont,  John  Charles,  was  bom  at  Savannah, 
Georgia,  January  21, 1813,  He  graduated  at  Charleston 
College,  and  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant.  He 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
his  explorations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  gained  the 
title  of  Pathfinder  for  him.  From  1851  to  1853  he  was 
United  States  Senator  from  California.  He  was  a  Free 
Soiler.  lu  1856  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President.  In  1804  the  ''radical  men"  of  the  Repub- 
licans nominated  him,  but  he  declined  in  favor  of 
'      Lincoln. 

French  Spoliation  Claims. — During  the  Revolu- 
1  tionary  War  France  and  the  United  States  made  com- 
l  men  cause  as  the  result  of  the  treaty  of  1778,  by  which, 
^  among  other  things,  each  government  agreed  to  permit 
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the  other  to  carry  on  trade  with  an  enemy,  and  even  to 
rarry  the  enemy's  goods,  providod  these  were  not  contra- 
band. After  our  treaty  of  peace  in  1T83  ■with  Great 
Britain,  France  found  herself  once  more  engaged  in 
war  with  that  nation.  Franco  maintained  that  by  the 
treaty  of  1778  "we  were  bound  to  assist  lier  but  as  our 
government  did  not  admit  this  and  maintained  a  neutral 
position,  France  seized  many  cargoes  of  American  ves- 
sels trading  with  Enghind.  The  United  States  over- 
looked these  acts  for  the  time  being,  but  in  1707  and  in 
1709  the  claims  of  those  who  had  lo^t  property  by  these 
**  French  spoliations^*  were  preatmted  to  France  by  our 
commi.*sioncrs.  France,  however,  would  not  recognize 
these  unless  the  United  States  should  admit  the  com- 
pensation which  Frtmce  claimed  it  owed  to  her  for 
oreaking  the  treaty  of  1778,  As  the  French  position 
coidd  not  be  ohangod  by  argument,  our  rcprcBcntatives 
fiiudly  agreed  to  allow  one  claim  to  offset  the  other, 
being  desirous  of  effecting  an  agreement  on  other 
matters.  The  spoliation  claimants  now  requested  Con- 
gress to  pay  their  claims,  arguing  that  it  was  unfair  for 
the  federal  government  to  secure  the  canceUation  of  a 
public  debt  at  ttie  expense  of  its  individual  citizens,  and 
that  having  received  an  equivalent,  it  was  bound  to  pay 
their  claims.  For  four-score  years  renewals  of  this  pe- 
tition came  before  Congress  before  the  cfaimants  se- 
cured any  measure  of  justice.  Twice  an  ap2)ropriatio 
for  their  relief  has  passed  Cougress,  but  the  first  time 
it  was  vetoed  by  Polk  (on  which  occasion  but  one  vote 
was  wanting  in  the  Senate  to  override  tlie  veto)  and  the 
second  time  by  Pierce.  Finally,  a  bill  passed  Congress 
and  was  approved  by  President  Arthur  on  January  20, 
1885,  ordering  the  Court  of  Claims  to  investigate  and 
report  to  Congress  upon  the  French  spoliation  claims, 
80  that  now  it  would  seem  as  if  justice  would  bo  done. 
Fugitive  Slave  Laws. — Under  the  colonial  govern- 
menta,  as  well  as  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  surrender  of  slaves  that  had  escaped  tn  another  State 
was  a  matter  of  comity  merely.  The  Constitution  of 
the   United    Staten    contains    a    clause    in    Article    4 
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<Hrecting  the  return  of  escaped  slaves  to  khcLr  niaeters. 
The  word  ''slavti"  is  not,  howcvcrj  used.  The  first 
law  under  tliia  provision  was  pasacd  in  1793,  and  it  pro- 
vided for  tho  return  of  escaped  slaves  and  crimiimls. 
One  of  its  provisions,  imposing  on  nuigistrates  of  tho 
Sta.tt?s  dutioB  under  federal  stittutos,  led  to  somo  compli- 
uitions,  Init  an  attempt  in  1838  to  amend  it  failed.  -The 
Compromise  of  1850  provided  a  new  and  more  stringent 
liiw^  under  whieli  the  refusal  of  a  lUiLrshal  to  exocuto  writs 
under  the  act  subjected  him  to  line.  He  was  also  liable 
for  tlie  value  of  slaves  escaping  from  hia  custody.  All 
good  citizens  were  requu'ed  to  aid  the  marshal,  and  a 
tine  together  with  imprisonment  was  the  punishment 
for  obstructing  an  arrest  or  attempting  a  rescue.  More- 
over, the  testimony  of  the  person  claimed  aa  slave  was 
Tiover  to  bo  taken.  The  fee  of  the  commissioner  "was 
ten  dollars  if  the  pnaoner  was  adjudged  a  slave,  but 
only  five  dollars  if  he  was  declared  free.  Under  this 
law  the  kidnaping  of  free  blacks  at  the  North  hec-ame 
more  frequent,  and  many  eases  of  revoltiug,  inhuman 
and  almost  incredible  cruelty  occurred.  The  Xorth 
never  heartily  supported  the  law,  many  States  passing 
"pei'sonal  liberty  laws"  to  counteract  its  effect,  and  the 
South  considered  this  course  a  breach  of  faith.  Tho 
gulf  between  them  grew  still  wider,  the  Civil  "War  fol- 
lowed, but  it  was  not  until  1864  that  the  fugitive  slave 
laws  were  repealed. 

Fusion. — Where  a  number  of  officers  are  elected  on 

a  general  ticket,  it  will  sometimes  happen  when  more 

than  two  parties  are  in  the  field,   that  several  of  the 

l)ai'tie3  will  agree  on  a  joint  ticket.     Such  a  ticket  is 

called  a  fusion  ticket.     In  the  presidential  election  of 

1880,  the  Democrats  and  the  cfreenbackera   in  Maine 

nominate<l  such  an  electoral  ticket.     Uad   this  ticket 

been   elected,  it  would   have   cast  three  votes   for  tho 

Demoenitic  and  four  for  the  Greenback  candidate. 

Gadsden  Purchase.     {Sm  Annexaiums  T.) 

Gag  Laws. — On  February  5,  1S36,  Henry  L.  Pinck- 

'y,  of  South  Carolina,  introduced  a  resolution  into  the 

)uae  of  Kepresentatives  providing  that  all  mamoriala 
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praying  for  the  abolition  of  elavei^  in  tlis  District  of 
Columbia,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  with  in- 
structions to  report  that  Congress  had  no  pownr  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  Stites,  and  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  House,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  public  faith  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  in  the  District.  Tins  wiia 
adopted.  This  committee  reconimcuded  that  all  peti- 
tiona  or  papers  relating  to  slavery  or  its  abolition  "  shan, 
without  either  being  printed  or  referred,  be  laid  upon 
the  tabic."  Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  at  foltow- 
ing  sessions  in  January,  and,  on  motion  of  John  M. 
Putton,  of  Yirginia,  in  December,  1837.  On  December 
11,  1838,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampghire,  in- 
troduced a  set  of  resolntiona  declaring  that  Congress 
can  not  interfero  with  slavery  in  the  States,  that  agita- 
tion of  the  subject  in  the  District  ''was  part  of  tho 
plan  of  opcnitiona  to  affect  the  institution  ...  in 
the  several  States,"  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  do 
indirpctly  w]»at  it  cannot  do  directly,  or  to  diseriminato 
agtiinst  or  in  favor  of  the  institutions  of  any  section, 
*'  that  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  aboliKli 
slavery  in  the  Distiict  of  Columbia  or  the  Terniories, 
or  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  shivea  from  Stata  to  State," 
ia  unconstituiional,  and  that  all  papers  or  memorials  in 
any  way  affecting  the  subject  "  be  laid  on  the  tablo 
without  being  debated,  printed  or  referred."  This  was 
atiopted.  Once  more,  in  1840,  a  similar  resolution  was 
adopted  on  motion  of  William  Cost  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, declaring  that  the  reception  of  any  such  petitions 
shall  be  considered  as  objected  to  and  tho  question  laid 
on  the  table.  This  last  was  adopted  as  the  twenty-iirsfc 
rule  of  the  House.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  mouth- 
piece of  tho  petitioners,  and  at  length  in  De<;cmbcr, 
1844,  his  annual  motion  to  rescind  the  rule  was  carried. 
Gallatin,  Albert,  was  born  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
January  i*9,  1761,  and  died  at  Astoria,  New  York,  Au- 
gust 12,  1849.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Geneva.  In  this  country  he  was  instructor  at  Harvard 
University.  In  1785  he  settled  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania where  he  took  port  in  the  Whisky  Influrrectiuu. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  from 
1795  to  lyui.  From  180^  to  1814  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Tre«asi3ry.  In  1814  he  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent;  in  1815  ho  became  minister  to  France,  and  in 
1820  minister  to  Great  Britain.  In  1S27  ho  settled  in 
New  York  City,  becoming  president  of  a  bank. 

G.  A.  R. — An  abbreviation  for  the  G-rafid  Army 
the  RepuhUc  {wJiirh  see). 

Garden  of  the  West. — A  name  sometimeB  applied 
to  the  State  of  Kuusag. 

Garfield,  James  Abram.  was  bom  at  Orange,  Cuy- 
ahoga County,  Ohio,  November  19,  1831,  and  die<l  at 
Elberon,  New  Jersey,  September  19,  1881.     At  an  early 
age  ho  was  obliged  to  work  for  a  li™g,  but  by  strenuoiia 
eftorta  ho  managed  to  get  an  education;  he  graduated  at   ^ 
Williams  College,  and  subsequently  waa  adtaitted  to  the  ^ 
bar.     In  lSo9  and  18fJ0  ho  served  in  the  Ohio  Senate.    In^ 
18G1  ho  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  and  rose  to  the  rank  o^r« 
maior-gcneral.     In  1862  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  ic^ 
which  he  sensed  iintil  1881.     In  1880  he  was  electec^^ 
SenfiLor^  but  before  ho  could  usBumc  the  position  he  wiL^j 
nominated  for  President  by  the  Republicans  and  electecEa 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  position;  a  disappointed  office- 
seeker  named  Guiteau  revenged  himself  by  shooting  hi 
July  2y  1881,  and  after  lingering  over  two  montna  1 
died. 

Garland,  Augustus  H,,  was  born  in  Tipton  Coun 
Tennessee,  Jime  11,  18ii2;  in  his  childhood  his  fam 
moved  to  Arkansas.  He  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Josojt 
College,  BardstoTiTi,  Kentucky.     He  served  in  the 


J 
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federate  Congress.     He  was  chosen  to  the  United  Sta^- 
Senate,  but  admission  was  refused  to  him.     He  was 
3874  olectod  Governor  of  hia  Stjitc,  having  previou 
served  as  acting  Secretary  of  State.     In  1870  he  v       ^ 
elected  to  the  ifnitud  Stat*!S  Senate;  iu  188:i  he  wtis        ^ 
elected  idmost  unanimously.     Ho  was  ai>pointefl  Attzi- -^ 
ney-tieucral  in  the  Cabinet  of  Pi-esident  Cleveland 

March,  18K5.  

Garrisonians. — A  name  applied  to  those  abolition:::^*--' 
that  adhered  to  William  IJoyd  Gan-ison,  when  in  Ifcl^ 
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*^So  portion  of  that  body  seceded  from  his  leadership. 
^^J  "Vrere  the  radical  wing,  aiid  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
nuer  even  voting  a  compromise  with  crime,  inasmuch  aa 
^8  Ooiistitntion  (as  they  cluiined)  supported  slavery. 
P^^y  stood  squarely  on  the  right  of  every  innocent 
buman  being  to  equal  Iruedom  with  every  other,  and  ru- 
foBed  to  support  any  other  view,  even  by  implication. 
■^'.  the  South  their  lives  were  iu  danger;  at  the  Nortli 
^nm  WJia  heaped  upon  them,  and  even  there  they  were 
^ofc  always  safe. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  waa  bom  at  Newbnry- 

Port,  Massachusetts,  December,  1804.    Hia  parents  were 

poor  and  his  education  was  obtained  by  hie  own  efforts. 

■Slaving  successively  tried  and  abandoned  shoe-making 

*^<3  cabinet-making,  ho  became  a  printer,  and  finally 

*taji;ed  a  newspaper,  the  Free  Press,  in  hia  native  town. 

f*^oviug  to  Boston,  he  was  the  editor  of  a  temperance 

Journal,  T7ie  National  Philanthropist,  until  iu  1828  ho 

^oved  to  Bennington,  Vermont,  to  take  charge  of  the 

*^OM-rnal  of  the  Ti-trtes.     Though  ably  edited,  this  journal 

^^*  not  a  success,  and  in  1829  Garrison,  at  the  instance  of 

^^^ijamin  Lundy,  went  to  Baltimore  as  editor  of  27te 

^^^izus  of  Universal  Emancipation.     Here  hia  frank 

^ttertinces  caused    him   to   bo  fined   and    imprisoned. 

A^liur  Tappan,  of  Now  York,  paid  his  fine,  antiGi]mt- 

^S  Eenry  Clay,  who  had  determined  to  do  the  same, 

to         soon  afterward  Garrisoii  left  for  Boston,  where  in 

f  83T.  he  began  the  publication  of  The  Liberator,     This 

J<>u.mal  was  the  organ  of  the  abolitionists,  and  its  out- 

^Polton  views  subjected  the  editor  to  much  odium  and 

•'Oiise.      The   pai>er   was  published   until   1805,  when, 

**avery  having  disappeared  its  object  was  accomplished. 

^a-x-xison  died  May  2i,  1879.     {See  Garrisonians.) 

^^_CneraI  of  the  Army  is  the  highest  grade  in  that 
ser-vice.  It  had  been  held  by  Washington  for  a  short 
*I^**-<5  in  1799,  and  then  lapsed.  It  was  revived  especially 
r  ■*»  Oeneral  U.  S.  Grant,  who  was  appointed  thereto 
f^J^f^  ^5j  1866.  On  hia  election  to  the  presidency,  Oen- 
^^^^  ^Villiam  T.  Sherman  was  nominated  to  succeed  him. 
^^^Q  decreed  by  Congress  that  this  grade  and  that  of 


It 
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Lioiitenant-Goncral  were  to  lapse  after  the  retirement 
Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan  respectively.  Gene 
Sherman  having  retired  November  1,  1883,  the  grad 
now  non-existent. 

General  Taylor  Never  Surrenders,  was  the 
ply  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  who  had  gone  to  Santa  Annr 
lieadtinurters,  to  an  offer  of  protection  to  General  Z^^ 
ary  Taylor  if  the  latter  woiud  fiurrender.     Thia  was 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  in  the  Mexican  War, 

Genet,  Citizen,  waa  tho  name  commonly  given 
Edmond  Charles  Genet,  who  arrived  at  Chariest 
South  CarollnUj  in  April,  1703,  aa  embassador  iro 
France  to  the  United  States.  Tliis  waa  during  th^^ 
French  Revolution.  Monarchy  had  been  overthrow 
and  the  king  beheaded,  A  reign  of  terror  enaned  an 
France  waa  at  war  with  England  and  other  European 
nations.  Genet's  object  waa  to  secure  tho  active  assist^ 
ance  of  the  United  StateSj  and  lio  relied  largely  on  thr 
treaty  of  1778  between  our  country  and  Fnince.  AfteC 
consultation  with  his  Cabinet,  and  by  their  unanimous  ^^ 
advice,  Washington  on  April  2^,  1793,  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  tho  complete  neutrality  of  the  tTnite{r^_  ^ 
States.  Genet,  trusting  to  tho  83Tnpatliy  of  the  peopio  *,^ 
for  the  country  that  had  rondcrcd  so  mue]i  aasifitance  ir*"  ^  ^ 
the  Revolution,  and  to  their  hatred  for  England,  usec>^^j 
violent  language  to  our  executive  government,  organizet^  ^^"^  J 
secret  political  societies,  enlisted  men  for  expedition r-*^"*^ '^ 
against  Florida  and  New  Orleans  (then  Spanish  posses^ 
siona),  and  fitted  out  privateers  from  om*  porta.  MM: 
defiance  of  the  government  and  liis  efforts  to  discredii^ 
the  administration  in  the  eyes  of  tho  American  pconl^ 
finally  alienated  their  support  of  his  course,  and  ic 
President  Washington  to  ask  hia  recall  by  tho  Frenc-r 
government.  In  January,  1794,  Washington  was  abF 
to  uintnuncti  that  this  roijuest  had  been  conuilied  witir* 
Genet  passed  tho  remainder  of  his  life  in  New  YorMT 
where  ho  was  married  and  naturalized. 

Geneva  Award. — Tho  Buttlemout  of  the  Alab 
Claims  wiw  referred  by  the   Treaty  of   Washington 
five  arbitrators,  io  be  ap^winted  by  the  President  of  t 
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United  States,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  tho  King  of 
Jtiil}',  thu  Piusidcut  of  the  Swiss  Confedctatiou  and  the 
J^mperorof  Bmzil.     Those  rulers,  in  thu  above  order, 
Jiu,i3ied  as  arbitrators  Charles  Francis  Aduuia,  Lord  C'liief- 
«T«etico  Sir  Alcxaudei'  Cockbura,  Count  Federiffu  Sclopis, 
^ZVIr.  Jacjuea  Staempfli  and  Baron  Itajuba.     J.  C.  Ban- 
croft Davis  and   Lord   Tenterden,  roBpectivoly.  roprc- 
Bcixx ted  as  agents  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
1?la.<3  tribunal  met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  Deeembor 
1  S,  1871,  and  Count  Sclopia  was  made  president.     Each 
S"OAremmcnt  submitted  its  proofs  and  arguments,  which 
"^JV-^TB   carcfnlly   considered    by    tiie    ariiitratoiu      Tlie 
TJ-nited  States  ckiaiDd  damages  both  for  direct  and  for 
^i^<3arect  losses,  and  for  iujunos  occasioned  by  UiirLeen 
"v-^sfiels.      The  tribiuial   decided    to    allow   only  direct 
l-osees  caused    by  the  Florida  and   the  Alabania,  ivith 
"^^lieir  tenders,  and  by  the  Shenandoah  during  part  of 
nor  cruific.     Various   rales   of    international    law   were 
^^'<i  down  whieii  supportGd  most  of  the  contentions  of 
^i-»r  government.     It  was  decided  that  the  expenses  iu- 
*^^*rred  in   pursuing   the   cruisers   and    tho   prospective 
^*^'*tiings  of  the  destroyed  merchant  vessels  should  not 
f^  .  ilieluded   in   the   awardj   that  net,  and   not   gross, 
r^^fShi&  should  be  allowed,  and  that  reasonable  interest 
^'^ou.ld   be  included.     Finally,   on    the    14th  of    Sep- 
o^^'*^V>er,   1873,   the  tribunal  **  awarded  to  the  United 
^^t^s  a  sum  of  $15,500/J0O  in  gold  as  the  indemnity  to 
gj^ .  ,  T>aid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  as  tho 
(j^*^ faction  of  all  tho  claims  referred  to  tho  considera- 
11^   '^    of  the  tribunal,"     The  English  representative  cast 
il^^  *^"^y  dissenting  vote,  but  Great  Britain  accepted  the 
^^sion  and  paid  the  award  within  a  year. 
I*^^^^^  en  tie  man  George. — A  name  ajiplied  to  George  H. 
i^^^Vdleton,    of   Ohio.     Pendleton  was  bom  in  Ohio  in 
A^^^^^.     In  1879  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator. 
&-«^,^^^  was  in  1885  appointed  United  Statca  Minister  to 

many.     He  is  a  Democrat. 
'^^  -Z^"^GOrge,  Henry,  was  born  in  PhOatlelphia,  Septcm- 
tt  I8t3y.     While  very  young  he  went  to  sea;  ulti- 
Xely  ho  settled  iu  California  where  ho  became  a  jour- 
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nalist.  In  1879  his  book,  ''Progress  and  Poverty/'  was 
])ublished.  h\  thia  he  states  his  well-known  theory  that 
tho  rise  of  land  values  is  the  cause  of  want,  and  that  the 
roniody  lies  in  taxin;^  land  to  its  full  rent  value.  In  1886 
he  Wits  nominated  us  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  by 
the  United  Labor  party,  receiviug  08,1 1€  votes  to  90,551^ 
wtst  for  the  l^emooratie  and  0(>.4r3r^  for  the  Republican 
candidate.  lie  snl>sequently  founded  the  Siandard,  a 
weekly  newspaper  deyoted  to  labor  iutereats,  which  he  is 
still  editing. 

Georgia  waa  one  of  the  original  States  of  the  UdIoii. 
On  January  10,  18G1,  a  fState  convention  passed  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession.,  and  Georgia  was  re-adniitted  to  the 
Union  by  ftet  of  Juno  25,  18f)8;  but  the  Stnto  was  con- 
sidered by  Congress  to  Lave  failed  in  complying  with  its 
reeuiiBtriietion  policy  and  the  re-admission  was  not  com- 
i)lete  till  made  so  hy  act  of  .Tidy  15,  1870.  The  capital 
is  Atlanta.  The  jiopulation  in  1880  was  1,543,180,  and 
in  1888  is  estimated  at  2,041, 6^J0.  Georgia  sends  ten 
representatives  to  Congress  and  has  twelve  electoral  voteSr 
which  can  always  bo  relied  on  by  the  Democmtic  party. 
It  was  named  as  a  colony  in  honor  of  George  II,  King  of 
England,  and  is  called  popularly  the  Empire  State  of 
the  South.  [See  Cherokee  Case;  Governors;  Legisla^ 
fttres;  Territories;  Yazoo  Fraud.) 

German  Vote.— The  census  of  1880  placed  the  total 
jjopulation  of  the  United  States  at  about  50,000,000,  of 
which  43,500,000  was  native  and  6,500,000  foreign  bom. 
It  showed,  moreover,  about  13,800,000  males  of  the  age 
of  31  years  or  over.  The  total  presidential  vote  in  that 
voar  was  9,300,000.  Of  the  foreign  bom  inhabitants 
*i. 900,000  were  of  Gernian  and  1,850,000  of  Irish  birth. 
Many  of  these  foreigners  were  of  course  not  yet  natural- 
ized. The  political  atliliationa  of  children  are  aj)t  to  run 
on  the  same  lines  with  those  of  their  fathers,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  inftuence  in  elections  of  foreign  voters  the 
following  will  be  of  interest;  The  total  of  residents  iu 
the  United  States  in  1880  whose  fathers  were  foreign 
(regardless  of  whether  they  themselTes  were  native  or 
foreign  born)  was  abont  14,500,000.     Of  these  4,880,000 
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were  of  German  and  4,500,000  of  Iriah  fathers.    In  1884 

tlje  total  vote  for  President  was  alwut  9,550.000.     lu 

JSS8  the  poptilariou  of   the   Uiiitoil    States  was  about 

t'3,OfiO,ODO.     The  iiuportanco  of  these  ligures  liea  in  the 

fact  that  polititrai  parti{'s  and  demagogues  are  always 

^dy  to  give  their  support  to  measures  pernliarly  lulapted 

to  enlist  tlic  s)Tnpathv  and  support  of  these  voters.   \&te 

^y)n/afum  of  thr  f'ln'M  Siftffs.) 

Gerry,  Elbridge^  was  born  at  Marblehea<l,  Masaa- 
cbusetta,  July  17,  1741,  and  died  :November  23,  1814. 
Ho  Was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Con^nces  from  1770  to  1780  and  17Sy  to 
1785,  ITe  was  a  niemher  of  the  Convention  of  1787, 
He  Was  in  Congre8s  from  1769  to  1793,  and  was  a  com- 
missioner to  France.  i^Sve  X.  Y,  Z.  A^fi'^swiu)  lie  was 
elected  Vice-President  in  181'-i  on  the  i^epublican  (Dem- 
ocratio-ltopublican)  ticket,  and  died  in  ol!ice. 

Gerrymander. — Gerrymandering  is  the  process  of  so 

^'Taii^ug  electoral  districts  as  to  give  a  majority  of  Con- 

gJ^essuien,  or  State  legislators,  as  tne  cat^o  may  be,  to  the 

f^^y  having  the  minority  in  the  total   popular  vote  of 

^flc  State.     This  ia  accomplished  by  combining  a  com- 

f^^l^^^y  having  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  manipu- 

_.^^6'  party,  with  another  in  which   that  jiurty  has  a 

th  ^^^^y  a  little  smaller  than  its  majority  in  the  former; 

if    **esult  of  tlie  union  is  a  district  in  which  the  party 

^1    ^  Stiiall  majority.     Tins  process  has  been  practicc^d 

the  w^^*'  ^^^  Union.     Its  name  arose  as  follows:    In  1814 

jjj        .^^riate  districts  of  Massachuaetts  were  laid  out  with 

Th^^^^  ^^  electing  to  that  body  a  majority  of  Democrats. 

the      ^^snlt  was  great  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  many  of 

the     ^ijstricts.     One  in  particular  was  so  distorted  that 

^Y^    ^oston  Centinel  puolished  a  colored  map  of  it,  to 

m     ^n.  a  few  artistic  touches  were  iidded  for  the  purpose 

fpY^^^vLng   it   resemblance   to  some  monstrous  animal. 

^  Tn}i:hical  animal  they  named  '' gerrymander/' com- 

V^^^^  of  the  surname  of  Eldridge  Gerry,  Democratic 

Vi^^Veruor  of  the    State,    and   of    the   termination   of 

**  ^salamander. -" 

Gettysburg  Speech. — A  speech  delivered  by  Presi- 
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dont  Lincoln,  on  tho  battlo-fickl  of  G-ottysburg,  on  the 
occasiou  of  tho  dedication  of  a  cemetery  for  the  soldiers 
Lhut  liud  fallen  in  tiiufc  battle.  The  apeech  ia  givcu  in 
full  imder  Lincoln^  Alraham. 

Giddings'  Resolutions.— On  March  21,  1842, 
Juskuti  K,  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  oUered  a  series  of  nine 
resolutions  in  the  Ilouao  of  Eeprcseutativea  relating  to 
tho  Creole  CanG  {which  see).  They  were  in  effect  that 
the  States  had  never  delegated  their  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  of  Blavory  to  the  United  States ;  that  slavery, 
an  abridgement  of  a  natural  riglit,  can  exist  only  by 
poSitivo  liiWf  and  tliat  a  United  SUites  vessel  on  the 
nigh  seas  is  under  United  States,  and  no  longer  under 
State,  jurisdiction;  and,  finally,  bringing  the  Creole 
into  the  above  class  of  ships,  they  declared  that  no  law 
was  violated  by  the  slaves  in  gecnring  iheir  freedom,  and 
that  attempts  to  reenslavo  the  escaped  slaves  would  be 
unconstitutional  and  uurepuhlican,  Tho  House  at  once 
put  a  stop  to  all  discussion  on  these  resolutions,  and 
passed  a  resolution  censuring  Giddings.  He  reiiigned 
his  seat,  but  was  at  once  reelected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  with  instructions  to  present  the  resolutions 
again,  a  thing  which  ho  did  not,  however,  succeed  in 
doing. 

Gilded  Trap. — A  nickname  applied  to  the  Consti- 
tution while  it  was  before  tho  people  for  ratiiication. 

Give  Me  Liberty,  or  Give  Me  Death. — Patrick 
Ilenrv  delivered  a  speech  in  tiie  Virginia  convention,  in 
March,  1775,  favoring  a  resolution  '*  that  tho  colony 
be  immediately  put  in  a  state  of  defense,"  and  con- 
eluded  as  follows:  "  Is  life  bo  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  it,  Almighty  Goal  I  know  not  what  coursa 
others  may  take,  out  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give 
me  death! 

Governors  of  the  States  and  Territories. — 
Below  is  given  a  table  of  the  lengtli  of  the  terms  and 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Governora  of  the  various  States 
and  Territories.  The  names  of  the  present  incumbents 
and  the  expiration  of  their  terms  is  also  given. 
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BXATES   AHT> 
TXRIUTORIXB. 


Alabama  .... 
Alaska  Tcr... 
Arizona  Ter.. 

ArkaiifuiH 

Dtlifomiii  ... 

Oiloiado 

OmiifcMcut .. 
I>uk((UiTt'r... 
Dt'tuwiiro..   .. 

Florida  

0<?oririrt 

Idaho  Ter.  . . . 

lUInoifl 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kmpbwh 

Kentucky 

LouiRiana.. .  . 

Miitne 

Mar^  land 

Mn.^ncbuBctts 

Wlchljmn 

Miuni*i3iita  — 
Ml^i&^ippi  ■■■ 

MiiwiHin    

Moatana  Tor. 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.. 
New  Mexico  Tor 

New  York 

Nnrth  OorollDa 

Ohio 

Orcffoa , 

Pennsylvania  . 
ithodo  Island.. 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

T>?xue 

TTtfthTnr 

Vermont 

Virfflnlii 

U'AHlttnKton  Ter 
West  Vlr^rlnla 

Wiseonsm 

WyuiuiDK  Ter 


Names. 


TAomng  Seay 

Alfred  P.  Svjineford.,.. 

C.  Mcutr  ZuiU-f; 

Simon  /'.  Hiiifhca 

K.  W.  WHUtnmui 

Alva  A'tniitif 

I'hinea.siC.  Lminslmry.. 

JjCUu*  K.  Cintrvh 

Benjamin  T.  Itioo* 

EduKtnl  A.  Pcrr\i 

Jithn  U.  ffonUm 

E.  A.Stert:niK)n 

Richard  J.  t)|rlesby  .... 

/«f^<;  /'.  firou  

WilUam  Larnilioo 

John  A.  Marlia 

Sinvm  B.  lincHiuT 

SamuU  D, MeBnery  ... 
S(-l»iHtiiiu  S.  Marble, . . . 

Klih'A  E.  Jiichum 

DliverAnies 

Cyrus  C.  Lvjoo 

Andrew  It  MuGUl 

li>}}tfrtLowry 

Alhrrt  r.  Mitrthowe... 

Pvoiton  H.JasIU 

John  M.  Thayer 

CC  Stevenson 

Charhw  F.  Hairyer 

i{riN:r(  .S.  Grftn 

Kduwrd  G.  Itoss 

LkivM  li.Hm 

Alfred  M.  Seaia 

Joseph  U.  Fomkcr 

Sylvester  Pennoyer 

Jauiua  A.  Beaver 

Jfthn  W.  DmHa 

John  P.  Hir.hartimn 

liithtrt  L.  TauVw 

lAiwrcncc  S.  ^t^ni8 

Catf.h  W.  n'e*l 

Kt>enczcr  J.  Ormsby... 

Fitzhxti/h  Lee 

Euucnc  Semple 

t:.  Wiiiiit  H'ltefm 

Jeremiah  M.  Rusk 

Tiutmaa  Moonlight 


SaLA.-  LftNOTH 
TXRM, 
TKABS. 


S,000 
3,000 
2,000 
3,1)00 

G,(100 
5,000 
■1,000 
2,600 
2,000 
3,fi00 
S.000 
2,000 
C,OiX) 
5,0U(J 
3,000 

a,ooo 

5,000 
4,000 

2,&I0 
4,800 
K,000 
1,000 
6,000 
4,1  HXI 
E,000 
S,6{J0 
3,500 
5,0(10 
2,000 
&,000 
::e,C0O 
10,000 
8,000 

e.a»o 

3,SO0 
lO.OLW 
1,000 
9,600 
4,000 
4,0CO 

l.fitiO 
5,000 

a,fioo 

2,700 

e.floi) 
s,6oa 


TSAMH 
BXPIRS. 


Dec. 

Hay 
t)ot. 

Jtin. 
Jiin. 
Jiin. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Jon. 
Jon. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
SepU 
May 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Jon. 
Jaa. 
June 
Jan. 
May 
Jan. 
Jan- 
Jan. 
Jon. 
Jan. 
May 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
June 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
rob. 


].  18BB 

7,  ItM 

1.  IW» 

17.  inm 
^  iBBt 

6,  1888 

8,  lass 

3.  19S1 
90,  19D1 
8,  1B89 

7.  19» 

a>,  1800 

14,  18S0 

13,  isn 

1,1800 

14,  1880 

6,  I8M 
31,  laSB 

fi,  1889 

0,  1808 

1,  1880 
1,  18B0 
1,  1880 
5,  1600 

14,  1880 
S.  18HQ 

3,  1880 

1.  isyi 

4,  1888 
30.  IHW) 
]f7,  1880 

1,  laao 

1.  1889 

Vi,  isas 

1.  1891 
90,  1891 

iJ9,  isse 

4,  18t£ 
17,  ISSB 
10.  13f» 

ar,  180O 

5,  1BH8 
1.  1890 

— ,  1801 
4,  1880 

7.  18H8 
27.  1891 


Democrats  In  /topics,  Bopabllcann  in  Roman.  Oovemora  of  Ter- 
ritorit»s  are  appuintod  by  tue  PreiUdeut  upon  the  expiration  of  tenna 
of  ufllce  or  upon  removals  for  cause. 

God  Reigns,  and  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington Still  Lives. — These  were  tlio  closing  words  of 
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a  brief  address  made  by  Jamoa  A.  Oarfielrl,  then  a  rcpre- 
seutative  in  Congresfi,  to  a  large  assemblage  in  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  on  April  15,  1805,  the  morning  after 
the  aflsasaination  of  Lincoln.  Tlie  crowd  were  about  to 
move  for  an  aUack  on  the  World  newspaper  office,  whit;h 
liad  violently  opposed  Liucohi.  Suddenly  Garfield's 
voice  was  heard  to  calm  their  passions,  Ue  spoke 
briefly  as  follows:  "  Fcllow-citiKcns!  Clouds  and  dark- 
ness are  round  about  Uira.  His  paviliou  is  dark  waters 
and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies.  Juatiuo  and  judgment 
are  the  establishment  of  His  throne.  Mercy  and  truth 
shall  go  before  His  face.  Fellow-citizens!  God  reigns, 
and  the  goTernnient  at  Washington  still  lives!" 

Gold  Bugs. —  Those  that  oppose  the  compulsory 
coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  are  so  called  by  those 
that  favor  their  compulsory  coinage.  {See  Silver  Ques' 
tion.) 

Good  Enough  Morgan  Till  After  Election. — 
Thurlow  Wetd  was  one  of  tlie  foremost  of  tbe  aati- 
Masonic  agitators  in  New  York  State.  The  disappear- 
ance of  Morgan  and  the  discovery  of  what  was  8upjK)sed 
to  be  his  dead  body,  created  intense  excitement.  (See 
Anti-Masonic  Parfy.)  Weed  took  full  advantage  of 
this  feeling,  and  when  doubt  was  cast  on  the  identity  of 
the  body  thus  found,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  in 
private  that  it  was  a  "good  enough  Morgan  till  after 
election." 

Gotham.— A  name  sometimes  applied  to  New  York 
City. 

Government  of  the  People,  by  the  People,  and 
for  the  People,  Shall  Not  Perish  from  the  Earth. 
— The  last  sentence  of  President  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
ej)eech.     (See  Lincoln,  Abraham.) 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. — Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  Dr.  B.  F.  Stephenson,  who  bad 
been  surgeon  in  a  volunteer  regiment,  suggested  the 
organization  of  Union  vetenins  into  a  national  associa- 
tion for  mutual  assistance.  In  acconlance  with  hia  sug- 
festinn  and  by  bis  efforts  the  first  post  was  founded  at 
)ecatur,  Illinois,  April  6,  iSGti.     Other  poets  in  that 
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and  other  States  were  rapidly  formed.  The  "posfis 
the  local  organization.  The  *' department"  is  the  State 
or  territorial  organization.  Tlie  whole  is  under  a  com- 
mander-in-chief and  a  national  conncil  <»f  administra- 
tion consisting  of  one  member  from  each  department. 
Once  a  year  there  takes  place  a  national  convention  or 
encampment  at  which  the  commander-in-chief  is  elected. 
A  belief  that  the  organization  was  intended  for  political 
purposes  led  to  a  considerable  decrease  of  membership 
m  1868;  to  remedy  which  a  rule  was  adopted  forbidding 
any  political  use  to  be  made  of  it.  The  first  commander- 
in-chief  was  Stephen  A.  Hiirlbnrt,  elected  at  the  national 
encampment  at  Indianapolis  in  1866;  the  present  incum- 
bent is  John  I*.  Rae,  elected  at  the  encampment  at  St. 
Louis  in  1887.     The  membership  is  now  371,870. 

Grangers. — In  1867  a  secret  society  known  as  the 
Patrons  of  ITusbandry  was  formed  in  Washington.  Its 
object  was  to  aid  the  farmers  by  enabling  them  to  co- 
operate and  purchase  their  supplies  at  first  hand,  and  by 
offering  opportunities  for  sot'ial  and  educational  im- 
provement. Lodges  called  Granges  were  established  in 
several  Western  States.  Tho  association  received  a  set- 
back through  the  financial  reverses  of  many  of  its  lodges, 
which  had,  witliout  proper  training,  engaged  in  business 
enterprises.  Nevertlieleas,  tliey  succeeded  in  1873  and 
1874  in  carrving  the  legislatures  of  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin; these  legislatures  pas&ed  stringent  laws  directed 
against  **  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  in  the 
rates  charged  for  the  transportation  of  pasBcngers  and 
freights."  Tliese  acts  were  subseqncntly  repealed  but; 
while  they  were  in  force  had  a  very  unfavorable  effect 
on  the  railroads.  In  Congress  their  efforts  led  to  con- 
siderable discussion  yegaj*ding  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state commercej  since  consummated  l>y  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887.  Similar  socicties^tho  Farmers'  Alliance, 
in  the  South  and  Northwetst,  and  tho  Agricultural  Wheel, 
in  the  Middle  Soutii — am  now  becoming  influential  as 
Bocial  and  agricultural  powers,  Tho  Grangers  have  vir- 
tually passed  out  of  politics. 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson,  or  Hiram  Ulysses  Grant, 
■was  boru   at   Point  Pleasant,   Clermont  County,  Ohio, 
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April  27,  1832,  and  died  at  ML  McGregor,  near  Sara- 
toga, New  York,  July  23,  1885.  His  name  was  Hiram 
Ulysses,  but  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Gongressman 
that  named  him  for  West  Point  caused  liis  name  to  be 
entered  there  as  Uljsses  S.,  and  by  that  name  he  has 
since  gone;  Simpson  he  adopted,  it  being  a  name  in  his 
mother^a  family.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843, 
and  remained  in  the  army  until  1854,  serving  in  the 
Mexican  Wan  In  1854  ho  resigned  his  commission  and 
engaged  in  business.  At  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  raised  a  company;  ho  Wiis  rapidly  promoted,  and  in 
18G2  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. He  was  made  niajor*general  in  the  regular  army 
July  4,  1863,  lienteiiaut-general  March  2,  1S64,  and 
finiuly  general  of  the  army  July  25, 1866.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  Secretary  of  War,  ad  inieritm,  under  John- 
son, The  crowning  event  of  his  military  career  was  the 
surrender  of  Lee  to  him  at  Appomattox,  April  9,  1865- 
In  18G8  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the 
RDpublican  party  auil  elected.  In  1872  he  was  again 
elected.  In  18S5,  one  term  having  intervened,  a  strong 
effort  to  renoniinatu  him  was  made,  but  it  failed.  His 
second  term  was  marked  by  various  scandals  like  the 
Whisky  Eing,  but  no  one  over  connected  the  Preeidr-nt's 
name  with  them.  Among  the  principal  events  nf  his 
administration  are  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Riiil- 
ways  and  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims.  He  was 
aplaiu  man,  possessed  of  much  common  sen.se;  unskilled 
in  pLibJic  affairs  and  ujifortuiiate  in  the  choice  of  his 
civil  subordinates;  to  these  latter  ho  clung  even  when 
their  guilt  was  clear  to  other  minda^  and  so  made  him- 
self the  target  for  much  abuse.  His  world-wide  reputa- 
tion is  due  to  his  great  militaiy  achievements. 

Gray-Eyed  Man  of  Destiny. — A  phrase  sometimes 
applied  to  Gen.  William  Walker,  the  filibuster. 

Greasers. — A  jiame  applied  to  the  Mexicans,  especi- 
ally during  the  Mexican  War. 

Great  Beast  with  the  Great  Belly. — A  name 
which  the  early  Kcpublitiana  (Democrats)  applied  to  the 
navy  on  account  of  its  expense. 
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treat  Commoner. — A  title  given  to  Tbaddeus 
Stevens  and  also  to  Henry  Clay.  The  phrase  was  origin- 
ally osed  with  reference  to  William  Pitt,  a  g^at  Icwier 
in  the  English  Hoose  of  Commons  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century. 

Great  Pacificator.  —  This  name  is  applied  to 
Henry  Clay  on  account  of  his  pi-oponsity  to  sugt^est 
compromisea  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes.  \See 
Missouri  Compromise;  Compromise  o/1850;  Compromise 
Tariff,) 

Greeley,  Horace,  was  hom  at  Amherst,  New  Hamp- 
shire, February  3,  1811,  and  died  near  New  York  City, 
November  29,  1872.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade;  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  journalism  he  founded  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  18-11.  In  1848  and  1840  ho  sat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  Whig,  and  in  1872  he  was  tho 
presidential  nomineo  of  the  Liberal  Kepublicans.  His 
newspaper  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  abolition 
papers;  through  it  he  also  advottited  a  protective  tariff 
and  internal  improvements.  Personally  he  was  very 
eccentric,  one  of  his  peculiarities  being  his  custorn  of 
wearing  a  white  high  hat  both  winter  and  summer, 
a  style  that  became  known  as  '*  Greeley  ^^  hats. 

Greenback-Labor  Party. — The  demand  for  agri- 
ciiltural  products  on  the  part  of  the  government  during 
the  war  tended  to  render  farmers  prosperous;  their  pros- 

Serity  was  inci  eased  by  the  payment  in  greenbacks  of 
ebts  previously  contracted,  and  these  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances have  tended  to  make  agricultural  sections 
look  on  the  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money  as  the  euro 
for  all  economic  evils.  A  convention  of  Greenbackers 
was  held  in  1874,  and  ifc  was  resolved  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  all  bank  currency  withdrawn  and  only 
national  currency  issued,  and,  moreover,  to  have  the 
principal  of  that  portion  of  the  national  debt  not  in 
terms  made  payable  in  gold,  paid  in  currency.  As  early 
as  18C8  this  plan  had  been  known  as  the  Ohio  Idea. 
The  Democratic  party  in  1875  showed  some  leaning  to- 
ward these  views,  but  it  soon  fell  off  from  them.  In  1876 
Uie  Qrecubackers  held  a  national  convention,  and  adopt- 
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ing  the  minie  of  Indepondent  party  nominated  PoteT 
Coo|)er,  of  New  York,  for  tlie  presidency.  The  party 
polled  a  total  of  about  80,000  votea.  Its  stren^h  lay 
mainly  in  the  agricultural  regions,  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  Michigan.  In  1877  the  party's  vote 
in  the  State  elections  was  about  185,000.  About  this 
time  the  labor  reform  parties  assumed  greater  promi- 
nence, and  in  several  States  the  labor  and  greenback  par- 
ties united.  In  1S78  a  national  convention  atlopted  the 
name  of  National  party.  In  that  year  its  vote  rose  to 
1,000,000,  and  a  number  of  National  representatives 
were  elected  usually  by  fusions  with  whichever  party 
happened  to  be  in  the  minority  in  any  district.  In  1880 
James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  was  nominated  for  President, 
polling  about  300,000  votes;  in  1884  the  nominee  was 
Benjamin  F,  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  also  the 
Anti-Monopoly  candidate,  the  joint  ticket  being  known 
aa  the  People's  party,  and  the  vote  about  130,000.  The 
principles  of  the  party  as  constituted  at  that  time  are 
given  under  Party  Platforms. 

Greenbacks. — A  familiar  name  applied  to  the  Na- 
tional bank  notes  and  the  Legal  tender  notes  by  reaaon 
of  the  appearance  of  the  reverse  side. 

Green  Mountain  Boys. — A  name  applied  to  the 
male  inhabitantH  of  Vermont,  from  the  chief  range  of 
mountains  in  the  State,  and  used  especially  iti  referring 
to  regiments  from  Vermont  in  the  Kovolution  and  the 
Civil  War. 

Guano  Statesman.  (See  Peruvian  Guano  Troubles,) 

Gunboat  System. — Prenidcnt  Jefferson  and  the  Re- 
publicans (see  J)efnocratic'IiepuhUcan  Parti/)  opposed 
the  formation  of  a  navy  on  the  ground  of  its  cost.  Aa 
an  alternative  Jefferson  proposed  the  building  of  gnn- 
boata  for  defensive  purposes,  and  the  act  of  February  28, 
1803,  appropriated  $oO,000  for  the  purpose.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  the  snbject  waa  further  amplified  and  a 
complete  syRtem  of  coast  ilcfaiuio  on  this  plan  waa 
adopted  iu  1800.  Gunboats  to  the  number  of  250  were 
to  be  built,  of  those  a  few  were  to  remain  in  active  ser- 
vice, the  remainder  to  be  properly  stored  at  the  princi- 
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^^^aports,  and  in  case  of  dmnger  to  be  wnmn^  bgr 

r'^cn  and  militia  trained  for  the  pnipoae.    Tlus  m- 

vj^  of  coast  defense,  morDorer,  incraded  beavr  BKtTable 

^^^Uries  to  be  placed  at  conTenient  points  on  the  ocMit; 

th^  were  to  be  moved  to  the  B|M>t  at  whkh  dangor 

^^tened,.  and  to  be  need  against  noetile  ieoto  attempt- 

^^  lo  land.     During  the  war  of  \6Vl  the  neoeBsitT'  of  a 

'^-going  fleet  became  apparent,  and  the  gunboat  syetem 

I  abandoned. 

4  l^llabeas  Corpus  is  a  writ  which  takes  its  name  from 

^>?   characterizLiig  Latin  words  w/  habeas  corpus.     There 

JT^^  several  varieties  of  this  writ,  but  the  one  referred  to 

^^^*-  the  Constitution  and  generally  meant  is  that  of  habeas 

^^^Tryw«  ad  subjidendiim,  which  is  issued  by  a  court  di- 

j  Tooting  that  the  body  of  a  prisoner  be  produced  before 

^^^  J  that  it  may  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  detention 

^^>id  discharge  him  if  he  is  unlawfully  restrained.     It  is 

^^^anted  as  a  matter  of  right  on  the  verified  petition  of 

.^^0   prisoner  or  acme  one  acting  in   his   behalf.     The 

^^Sght  to  tliia  writ  was  secured  to  the  English  poople  by 

;^^4agna  Charta  and  couiinueu  by  the  Petition  of  Right. 

^i?he  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Article  1,  section 

^^,  clause  "Z)  provides  that  "^  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 

Aiabeas  coqniB  shall  not   be  suspeiidea  unless  wlion  in 

biases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  re- 

^Mire  it."    The  States,  also,  provide  for  the  isBuauco  of 

~%he  writ  in  their  several  courts.     Federal  courts  grant 

^he  writ  when  the  impriBonmeiit  is  under  proteuso   of 

:ffederal  authority  or  federal  rights  are  iuvolvod,     Thu 

j>ower  to  Buspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  bus  been  hold 

l>y   the   Supreme   Court  to   rest  with  Congress  alone, 

Ihough  that  body  may  delegate  its  autliority  to  the  I'rebi- 

dent  oy  statute.     In  sudden  eraorgoTicioB  it  is  Hometiniort 

iiecessary  for  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  without 

previous  authoritjr,  but  Congress  may  afterward  validat(* 

his  course.     Prerious  to  the  Civil  War  the  Federal  writ 

of  habeas  corpus  had  never  been  suBpended,     At  tke 

commencement  of  that  struggle  Lincoln  found  it  neces- 

«anr  to  suspend  it,  ami  Congress  Kubeequently  vulidated 

his  action^   and   in   March,  X'6^'6,  gave  the  Fr&ttidiClit 
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almost  unlimited  discrGtionary  power  to  saspend  tho  writ. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  many  arbitrary  arrests 
were  made  of  peraona  snapected  of  disloyalty,  with  the 
result  of  cauBing  much  bitter  feeling  in  tlie!N"orth.  In 
October,  1804,  a  court-mnrtial  in  Iiuliauji  sentenced  sev- 
eral persons  to  death  for  treasonable  designs;  from  the 
nutno  of  tho  most  prominent  prisoner  the  afTair  was 
known  as  the  '*  Milligan  Case."  Tlie  United  States  circuit 
court  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  being  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  releasing  the  prisoners,  the  case  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  it  was  held  in  18C6  that 
tho  privilege  of  tho  writ  eouhl  not  be  suspended  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  action  of  the  ci\*il  courts  was  not  inter- 
rupted, except  that  military  eommisaiona  might  bo  given 
jurisdiction  to  try  residents  of  rebellions  States,  jjris- 
oners  of  war,  and  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vices. In  December,  18C5,  President  Johnson  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
throughout  most  of  the  North;  in  Aprilj  18G6,  every- 
where except  in  Texas;  and  in  August,  18GG,  in  that 
State  also.  The  Ku-Klux  troidiles  led  to  an  act  author- 
izing the  local  suspension  of  the  writ  in  1871  for  which 
Beo  Kn-Klux  Klan  and  Force  Bill.  One  solitary  instance 
has  occurred  of  the  suspension  of  tbo  privilege  of  this 
writ  in  time  of  peace  and  when  tho  public  safety  did  not 
seem  to  demand  it.  In  1805  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Snrratt  was 
in  custody  of  the  military  authorities,  having  been  con- 
demned to  death  b^a  military  commission  for  conspiring 
in  the  murder  of  l^resident  Lincoln.  A  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  produce  her  and  show  by  what  lawful  authority 
she  was  held  was  issued  by  Judjo;©  Wylie  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  served  on  Gen.  Hancock,  the  com- 
mander of  tho  district.  I'rcsident  Johnson,  fearing  the 
defeat  of,  or  a  delay  in,  tho  execution  of  Mrs.  Surratt, 
issued  the  following  order : 


EacECUTiVB  Office,  July  7, 1865, 10  a. 

To  Major-Oencrnl  W.  S.  Hancock^  Commandina^  etc.: 

I,  Andrew  Jalinfian,  Tn-j^idont  of  th*i  Tiiit^rt  Stnt^i,  rlo  h<    

by  ricrlarc  that  the  writ  of  hahcas  onrjtus  hiia  been  herotofor** 
auHpuiiUuil  iu  dUDli  casejj  as  tliis,  aud  1  do  Uereby  especially  uus- 


uus- 
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^*f    t.1iis  init,  and  direct 
iv.^«-L  btrelofore  preo  opoti 
iJ^^^Uasioiu  aad  you  vflT^ 


,  .^otrnthstanding  Jolmflon^s  aawnion  to  the  cositniT, 
^J^  action  Beems  to  liare  been  withoat  preoedwit  and 
^Qolly  nnwarrant^;  Lat  it  served  ilw  pmyoae  and  Mxm. 
^***^"tt  was  hanged. 

*^a.il  Columbia. — The  words  of  this  nadotul  soo^ 

Y'*^*'e  written  b)' Judge  Joseph  Uopkinson  during  Ptiosi- 

5*  ^>it  John  Adams'  adiniuistration.  The  air  was  eompoeed 

S  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  of  the  only  theatre  in  the 

^^pital,  in  honor  of  George   Washington.    The  com- 

Ppser,   named  l^yles,   Feyles,  or  Fyles,  called  it  the 

^  ^'esident's  March,  but  after  the  words  had  been  written 

^2?"  ^^»  both  jur  and  words  passed  under  the  name  of 

■^^czi'l  Cohimhia.  the  opening  words  of  the  song. 

ttalf-Breeds.    {See  Stalwarts.) 

,  lialifax    Fishery    Commission. —  In    accordance 

^^th    lilt)  provisions  of  the  Trc-aty  of  Washiu^tou  {see 

-^'^•ffhery    Treaties;    Treaty  of   Wojihiugfon),   the  joint 

^i^^nmission  to  determine  the  -  compen&ition  which  the 

J-^  Hited  States  should  pay  to  Great  Britain  for  the  privi- 

*^SC8  granted  the  former  by  the  treaty  referred  to,  met 

^^    Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Buuimer  of  1877.     It 

y^^s  composed  of  Hon.  Ensign  n.  Keltogg,  appointed 

^^  the  President,  Sir  Alexander  T.  Galt^  appointed  by 

T'^e  Queen,  and  Maurice  Delfosse,  selected  oy  tlio  Aus- 

^-lian  Minister  to  Great    Britain.      Eeliablo    stuiisties 

^uld  not  bo  obtained,  but  finally  by  the  rusting  vote  of 

I^clfoBse  it  was  decided,  in  November.  IH77,  that  the 

United  States  should  paytoCruat  Britain  ^5,500,000. 

The  award  created  general  surprise  and,  in  the  United 

States,  much  iudiguation,  but  it  was  duly  paid  the  next 

year. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  was  bora  on  tho  Island  of 
Kevis,  West  Indies,  January  IJ,  1757,  and  died  at  Now 
York,  July  12,  1804,  killed  in  a  duel  with  Auron  ]?urr. 
He  left  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  and  entered  tho 
Continental  Army.    Ho  was  Washiugtou's  aide  during 
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the  Eevolntion,     He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1783  to  1783,  and  of  the  Convention  of 
1787.     From    1789   to   1795   he   was   Secretary  of  the 
Treusiiry,  antl  in  1798,  when  Washington  was  appointed, 
lieutcTiant-gcnerul,  the  actual  command  of  the  army  ft:Il#"^^- 
to  Ilamilton.     His  perspicacity  and  power  of   tliought*^ 
were   remarkable.     In   his   own  day  one   of   the  nios*-,^ 
abused  aa  well  as  one  of  the  most  laiided  of  men,  th»_^7^^ 
correctness  of  his  judgment  ha5  been  again  and  agai«^_^, 
vindicated  by  events.     He  wjia  the  undispnted  head 
the   nationalizing  element    in   American   politics,   tl 
leader  of  the  Broad  (lonstructiouista.     {^See  WIdsky  h 
surrt'ffiit}!.)     Wis  etkill  as  a  financier  was  well  charactc 
ized  by  Webster  in  the  words;  "He  emote  the  rock* 
the  Tiational  reeourccs  and  abundant  gtreams  of  revcn* 
gushe*!  forth,     lie  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  publ 
credit  and  it  spnmg  upon  its  feet," 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Mair 
August  -^7,  18U9.  He  is  a  lawyer.  Fiom  1843  to  V 
he  served  in  Congress,  and  from  1848  to  1857  in 
Senate^  as  a  Democrat.  From  1857  to  1801  he  waa 
the  Senate  aa  a  Eepiiblican,  and  again  from  1869 
1881.  In  this  last  year  he  was  appointed  Minister 
Spain,  hut  resigned  in  188!:J. 

Hancock,  Winfield  Scott,  waa  born  February 
1834,  in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  A  gra-^^^  n- 
ate  of  West  Point,  ho  eer^'cd  in  the  Civil  War,  ria.  ^b-  ng: 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  After  the  war  he  ^^^vas 
placed  in  command  of  the  fifth  military  district.  ^An 
order,  issued  by  him  in  1867  aa  commander,  restoir^i'^fi^ 
tlie  civil  tribunals  of  Ins  district,  caused  him  to  ^ 
severely  criticised  by  Republicans,  and  made  him  co:x^^^ 
spoudii^gly  popular  with  Democrats,  to  whose  partj^  ^® 
belonged.  He  was  the  Democratic  presidontial  n^^*-**' 
inee  in  1880.     lie  died  FebrnaiT  9,  188G. 

Hard  Cider  Campaign. — In  the  presidential  c^""^" 
naign  of  1840  tlie  jiolitical  enemies  of  William  H&J^-^ 
Harrison,  the  Wbig  candidate,  told  stories  of  Lis  hav^i^*^^ 
lived   in  a  log  cabin  with  nothing  but  hard  cider  -. 

drink.     His  friends  claimed  that  this  was  rather  to    ^^^^^ 
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other^ri?^,  and  log  cabins  were  nsed 

f>*^:r-»tie8  of  his  adherenu,  "Hard  cider,"  as  well  as 
*  •  l<=>g  cabin,''  became  party  cries.  In  fact,  the  whole 
c:^^^^l3apaign  was  based  on  Harrison's  sturdy  qualities  and 
YnL.  :x.^  uiilitary  reputation.  One  of  his  best  known  Tictories 
-^i^f^.^  at  Tippecanoe  against  the  Shawnee  Indians  in  1811, 
r^l3.ile  he  was  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana. 
1^  is,  too,  was  tnrned  to  account,  and  the  cry  of  •*  Tip- 
^^c^anoe  and  Tyler,  too,"  figured  prominently  in  the 
TTQpaign.  John  Tyler  was  the  nominee  for  Vico-Presi- 
«fl.€5xnt. 

Xlards  or  Hard  Shells.    {See  ITfinkers.) 
^larrison,  Benjamin,  was  born  in  North  Homl,  Ohio, 
^A-t^giist  3iJ,  1833.     lie  was  graduated  at  the  Miami  Uni- 
-v-^^rsity,  Ohio,  and  moved  to  Indiana,  where  ho  i>racticed 
'\j3^'W.    lie  served  on  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil  War, 
»,Tx<3  became  a  brigadier-generah     lie  was  several  times 
©l€?c't€<l  reporter  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.     In  1876 
Vie    vag  defeated  for  Governor.     In  1880  lie  was  elected 
\Jnited  States  Senator;   at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  J^tired  to  private  life.     In  188S  the  Republican  partT 
"named  liim  for  President.     He  is  the  graudaon  of  Will- 
iam Henry  Harrison. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  was  born  in  Charlea 

^nnty,  Virginia,  February  9,  1773,  and  died  April  4, 

^^1.     He  was  an  officer  of  the  regular  anny  and  fought 

*®*inBt  the  Indians  under  General  VVavno.     In  1801  ho 

^**   appointed   Governor  of  Indiana  ^rorritory,  having 

pi^viously  served  as  seurfitary.     As  Governor  he  won  tho 

™iot]8  battle  of  Tippecanoe  against  the  Indians,     After 

'**®  surrender  of  Hull  during  the  War  of  IHVZ,  ho  was 

appointed  to  command  the  army  in  that  region,  with  tho 

^'^ik,  first  of  brigadier-general  and  subsequently  of  major- 

?^J^>^L     He  served  in  the  House  of   liepresentative* 

Z*****  1816  to  1819,  and  in  the  Senate  from  18)^6  to  18li!8, 

JJ^i'esenting  the  Sute  of  Ohio.     From  1828  to  18iJ9  ho 

th      ^^^^^^  ^  Colombia.     In  1836  he  was  defeated  for 

^^Preeidency,  but  at  the  next  election,  1840,  he  wai 

»   ^^^^eaefuL     lie  served  but  one  mouth,  dyiog  in  office* 

Politics  he  was  a  Whig. 
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Hartford  Convention.— The  War  of  1812  against 

Enghiiul  hud  been  entered  into  in  tlio  fiico  of  tho 
protest  of  tho  New  England  and  northern  Middle 
States.  Those  being  commercial  in  their  pursuits  had 
ev£>r_y  thing  to  lose  by  war;  what  they  demandctl  was 
a  strong  nary  to  protect  commerce.  In  politics  they 
were  Federalists.  When  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congresg  had  forced  tho  war  on  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, MadiKon,  and  hostilities  had  actually  commenced, 
theac  States  took  no  active  part  in  the  struggle;  they 
opposed  the  war;  finally,  iu  October,  1814,  Maasa- 
chusutts  passed  a  resolution  ioYitiug  tho  other  New 
England  States  to  a  convention  having  in  vie^v  an  ulti- 
mate convention  of  all  tlie  States  for  the  purpose  of  a 
revision  of  the  Constitution.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  and  eomo  counties  of  Now  Uainpshiro  and  Ver- 
mont signified  their  approval  of  this  course,  but  these 
resolutions  explicitly  declared  that  tho  proposed  action 
was  to  bo  within  tho  limits  of  tho  Constitution.  Tho 
reverses  of  tho  war  had  put  tho  Democratic  party  into 
no  humor  for  these  proceedings;  thoy  were  denounced; 
it  was  charged  tlnit  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  establish  a 
grand  duchy  under  an  English  jmnce;  government 
agents  were  sent  all  over  New  England  to  find  jiroofa  of 
these  facts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  tho  convention  of 
twenty-six  representatives  from  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  met 
at  Hartfoixi,  Connecticut,  December  15,  1814;  this  con- 
vention disclaimed  any  intentiou  to  dlssolva  the  Union 
at  that  time;  such  dissolution,  it  declared,  must  "  bo  tlio 
work  of  peaceable  times  and  deliberate  consent."  Among 
the  grievances  it  recited  were  tho  '*easy  admission  of 
naturalized  foreigners  to  phuics  of  tnist,  honor  and 
profit,"  and  the  easy  formation  of  new  Western  States;  it 
desired  the  defense  of  every  State  to  bo  entrusted  to  the 
State  itself,  and  declared  it  to  be  ''as  much  the  duty  of 
the  State  autiiorities  to  watch  over  the  rights  reserved,  aa 
of  the  Unite<l  States  to  exercise  the  powers  which  are 
delegated."  It  desired  changes  in  the  Constitution  as 
follows:  Abrogation  of  tlie  right  of  Smithem  States  to 
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representation  for  throe-fifths  of  their  davcs;  rcouirc- 
mcnt  of  a  tM-o-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  for  the  admis- 
gion  of  now  States  or  the  prohi])ition  of  commercial 
intercourse  or  to  declare  war  or  to  authorize  hostilities 
except  in  cases  of  invasion;  embargoes  to  be  limited  to 
sixty  days;  foreigners  to  be  disqualified  fnmi  all  civil 
offices  under  tho  United  States;  Presidents  to  be  ineli- 
gible for  a  second  term,  and  no  two  successive  Presidents 
to  be  from  the  sanie  State.  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut sent  commissioners  to  Washington  to  attcmjit  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  report,  but  the  war  had 
in  the  meantime  ended  and  the  commissioners  werc 
ignore*!.  Tho  convention  did  not  meet  again;  but  tho 
odium  attaching  to  it  was  so  great  that  its  president 

S laced  a  copy  of  the  j>roeeedings  in  the  hamls  of  the 
[assachusetts  Secretary  of  State  m  order  thus  to  disprove 
charges  of  treiL^on. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  Birchard,  was  born  at  Delaware, 
Ohio,  October  4,  l^t'l.     He  was  graduated  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege; by  professitai  he  was  a  lawyer.     He  was  at  one 
time  city  solicitor  of  Cincinnati.     Ue  served  in  tlio  Civil 
War,  rising  to  the  gnxdc  of    brevet  major-general     In 
1804  he  was  elected  to  Congress.     In  1SG7  lie  became 
Governor  of  Ohi<s  a  post  to  \niiuh  he  was  again  elected 
in  1875.     In  the  next  year  lie  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent by   the    R^-jiublicans,   and   after  a   sharJ^   contest 
elected.     {Spc   Dhpufed   PrcKuUnfial  and   \  icc-Presi' 
dcntial  Elect iom;  Electoral  Cowmission.)     The  refund- 
ing of  the  National  debt  iiud   the  rcHutiiptiou  of  specie 
I>a.vment3  were  the  mo8t  imjiortiLnt  events  of  liis  aJmin- 
istnition.     Hayes  has  not  Jield  onico  einco  Iiis  retirement. 
.  Hayne,  Robert  Young,  was  born  in  St.  Piuil  a  Par- 
^K  Sfnith  Carolina,  l^'Jl.     lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
wforo  Jic  was  twcnty-ono  years  of  age.     lie  served  in  the 
*'arof  181:^^  held  varions  ofiicce  in  his  native  State,  and 
i823  wjy*  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate;    bo  is 
/"■Joeipaijy  Iciiown  for  his  debate  in  that  body  with  Web- 
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|i.    *^n  i-'oot's  liesolution.     Tlie  8eo]ie  of  the  di*bate  on 
ll     /^tiolution  concerning  Wenteni  public  land,  took  in 
**t)ic  of  ''State  rights,"  which  was  thoroughly  dis- 
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cussed,  and  the  speeches  on  botli  sides  arc  spendid  ora- 
torical efforts. 

Headquarters,  The,  of  the  Army  of  the   Po- 
tomac will  be  in  the  Saddle. — Tiiia  rather  boastful  ^^^ 
order  is  said  to  bsivo  been  issued  bv  General  Pope  on 
asBumiiig  command  of  that  army  during  the  Civil  War, 
though  he  has  alwiiya  dcnitd  it. 

He  Could  Not  be  Kicked  Into  a  War.^Presi- 

dent  iladison't?   extreme   reluctauro  to  enter  into  war  

with   Great  Britain  in   1812   led   to  the  above  remark    j:*^^^ 
in  Cougrods.  ^ 

Helderberg  War.     (See  Anfi- Renters,)  \ 

Hendricks,  Thomas  Anderson,  was  bom  iiu*^  m  ^ 
MuiikingTun  County,  Uiiio,  Hepteinbo:  17,  1819,  andtf.!*  -^rsm^ 
died  at  Luiiauapolis,  November  ^4.  18S5:  Tn  his  child —  -d*  ^ 
hood  Ills  family  moved  to  Indinua.  Jlo  was  gmduateE»=^^^ 
at  Hanover  College  and  udniltted  to  the  bar.  He  servetEI^ ^^»  ^^ 
in  the  State  Houso  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  amT 
in  1851  was  elected  to  Congress,  iu  ivhich  ho  served  oni 
year.  From  1855  to  1859  ho  was  Commissioner  of  thi 
Land  Office,  and  from  1803  to  ISflO  United  State 
Senator.  After  being  twice  defeated  ho  was  in  187^ 
elected  Governor  of  Indiana.  In  187G  he  ran  for  Vie 
President  and  was  defeated.  In  1884  ho  wati  a^aii  .mr  ~^^^h 
nominated  and  this  time  elected.     He  was  a  Democrat»'*^E^=3i^ 

Henry  Affair.     [See  Henry  DocumenU.) 

Henry  Documents. — Sir  James  H.  Ci-aig,  the  Go^^^     j"^^- 
emor  of  British  North  America,  in  January,  1809,  se 
an   adventurer,  John   Henry  by  name,   into   the    Ne 
England  States  to  report  the  feeling  of  that  section 
the   country   on   the   question   of    accession    from   t_ 
Union,  and  possibly  to  increase  the  discontent  alrear:r 
caused  among  tliese  people  of  commercial  iriterefets 
the  Embargo  Act  and  the  Xou-Iutercourso  system 
the  government.    Failing  of  the  reward  he  sought  fr 
the  British  ministry,  Henry  Bold  to  Presitleiit  Madis 
for  J^50,000  his  correspondence  with  the  English  officia 
and   these  papers  became  known  as   the  Henry  do 
mcnts.     Madison  submitted  the  letters  to  Congress  a 
claimed  that  they  proved  a  design  on  the  part  of  JJI 
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^^^k1  to  auncx  the  New  England  Stales.     Thej  do  not 
■''^p-lce  certain,  lioweverj  that  the  Eastern  States  enter- 
^*  tied  seriously  the  idea  of  secession.     This  whole  epi- 
^Oc3«  ia  often  referred  to  as  the  ITonry  aifair. 

I^ermitag'e. —  By  this  name  was  known  Andrew 
^^<:ik3on'8   home,  about   twelve   miles   from   Nashville, 

Siero  of  Appomattox  is  the  uaiue  applied  to  Gen- 
*^**i*.l  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  it  was  at  Appomattox  Court 
JI<=>use,  Virginia,  April  1>.  1865,  that  G-eneral  Lee's 
^c>:»*ce8  surrendered  to  Grfiiit. 

3Iero  of  New  Orleans, — General  Andrew  Jackson 
'^V'sa.a  so  called  in  allusion  to  hii^  victory  over  the  British 
tr"<z»op3  at  New  Orleans  on  January  8,  1815. 

!He  Smote  the  Rock  of  the  National  Resources 
^a::id  Abundant  Streams  of  Revenue  Gushed 
r-'  ortfa. — Said  of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  Daniel  AVelt- 
Btf  r. 

He  Touched  the  Dead  Corpse  of  Public  Credit 
^and  it  Sprung  Upon  its  Feet, — Tiiia  wjia  said  by 
X->siuicl  AVebster  of  Alexander  Ilamilton. 

Higher  Law. — William  II.  Seward,  in  a  speech 
clcslivered  March  11,  1850,  declared,  ''There  is  a  higher 
l3i"vrthan  the  Constitution,"  referring  to  the  moral  law. 
High-flying  Federalists. — A  nickname  applied  in 
tliefot  years  of  the  government  to  that  portion  of  the 
Federalists  that  were  attached  to  official  pomp  and 
splendor. 

High  License. — -This  term,  as  used  genemlly  at 
present,  means  the  enforcement  of  a  high  ta^  on  the 
*"etail  sellers  of  intosiciiting  liquors  bo  as  to  raise  the 
price  of  liquor  and  prevent  ita  consumption  to  some 
^xtent,  and  especially  so  as  to  drive  out  of  the  business 
the  lovy  groggories,  ■which  aro  tiso  hirthpla'^ea  of  most  of 
Jj;^e  distress  and  crime  that  result  from  drunkenness, 
■the  evils  resulting  from  iutom]>eranco  are  universally 
?^*^itted,  but  how  to  prevent  or  decrease  intemperance 
'*  **-  disputed  question.  Prohibitionists  as  a  rule  do  not 
^avor  high  licenec.     They  do  not  accept  it  even  aa  a 


half. 


Way  measure.     They  contend  that  prohibition  is 
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moro  effectnal,  and  that  any  form  of  licensing  the 
liquor  traffic  is  an  admission  of  its  right  to  exist,  which 
they  deny  wholly.  Their  opponents  maintain  that  pro- 
hibition cannot  be  enforced  and  that  high  license  can, 
as  e^eh  of  the  persons  wlu)  ])ay  a  higli  tax  for  tho  privi- 
lege of  soiling  lirjuor  is  made  an  interostoil  party  to 
eecuro  the  enforcement  of  tho  law  and  thus  to  prevent 
those  who  avoid  the  tax  from  maintaining  a  ruinons 
competition 'with  him.  The  atlvocates  of  high  license 
also  maintain  that  prohibition  infringes  the  liberty  of 
the  individual,  Avhile  there  is  no  such  objection  to  high 
license.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  at  present  in 
both  of  the  chief  political  parties  to  qniet  tho  distnrh- 
ing  "temperance"  elemout  which  has  begun  to  play  an 
important  part  in  poHlics  by  pa-^siiig  high  license  laws. 
This  tendency  is  hardly  likely  to  accomplish  the  political 
results  desired,  for  the  prohibitionists,  as  wo  have 
noticed,  do  not  favor  it.  But  the  moral  objects  of  the 
movement  may  be  more  successful.  Illinois  piissed  a 
high  license  law  in  1S83,  and  Jlinnceota  and  Pennsyl- 
vania did  Ijkemse  in  1S87.  Nebraska  is  also  trying  the 
plan.  High  license  seems  to  meet  with  success  whore  it 
13  ill  force,  but  tho  experiment  has  not  been  long  enough 
iis  yet  to  warrant  a  final  conclusion.  {See  Local  Option; 
ProMMMon.) 

High-minded  Federalists. — Tho  defeat  of  the 
coalition  of  tUintonians  and  i^'ederalists  in  New  York 
State  in  1815  practically  killed  the  latter  party  in 
that  State.  AYliat  remained  of  it  usually  supported  tho 
Cliritoniaus.  A  small  section,  however,  opposed  the 
Clintonians,  wliicli  tliey  called  a  personal  party,  and 
supported  the  Buoktaila.  Their  rofercncc  to  themselves 
as  *' high-minded'"  men  led  to  the  above  nickname. 
{Sr/i  Olinionians.) 

His  Superfluous  Excellency, — A  title  humorously 
RuggGsted  hy  tho  Democrats  in  171)1  fi>r  the  Vice-Prosi- 
•lont,  in  mockei*y  of  the  title  clei^ired  by  some  of  tho 
Fcdeiiilists  for  the  I'rosideiit,  namely,  '*Uis  highness, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  protector  of 
their  liberties-" 
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Hoar's  Mission. — ^In  1S35  South  Carolina  passed  a 
law  providing  that  any  colored  person  arriving  at  any  of 
her  porta  was  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  until  the 
vessel  was  ready  to  sail.  lie  was  then  to  be  restored  to 
the  vessel  on  payment  of  cost  of  arrest,  subsistence,  etc. 
In  184i4  ^Massachusetts,  many  of  whose  colored  citizens 
ha<l  been  thus  deUiiued,  resolved  to  test  tlie  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law,  and  sent  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar  to 
Charleston  for  the  purpose  of  arrangijig  a  test  case. 
Mr.  Hoar  was  but  gniffly  received,  and  after  a  short 
stay  was  practically  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  Ho 
accomplished  nothing. 

Home  Department. — In  the  title  of  the  Act  of 
18-it)  creating  the  Departmou*  of  the  Interior,  it  is 
called  the  Homo  Department.  It  is,  however,  never 
spoken  of  bv  that  name.  {See  Interior,  Deparimeni  of 
the,) 

Home  Valuations. — Under  the  principle  of  home 
valuation  nierobundide  on  wliich  ad  viiloivm  duties  are 
collected  is  vahied  at  its  market  j)rice  iu  tins  country. 
Henrj'  Clay's  Compromise  J^ill  of  1S33  adopted  this 
principle,  but  the  present  tarilf  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  foreign  valtiatious,  and  this  has  been  usually  adopted 
by  our  tari(T  hiws. 

Honest  Abe. — An  affectiomito  name  by  which  Lin- 
coln was  knoHTi. 

Honest  John  Sherman. — An  appellation  frequently 
applied  to  that  Ohio  Senator, 

Hoosiers, — The  inhabitants  of  Indiana.  The  name 
ia  probably  denved  either  from  Jmsher,  a  Western  term 
iorabully,  or  from  the  ** rough  exclamation  wlicn  one 
knocks  at  a  door,  *ic//o's  yereV"  It  is  also  said  to  come, 
however,  from  a  corruption  of  the  word  "hufisar,"  a 
'jnn  applied  to  the  light  cavalrj*  of  Eurupeun  armies, 
tiie  name  was  ado])tod  because  the  liussars  were  sup- 
^^  to  be  noted  for  deeds  of  valor. 

gorizontal  Tariff  Bill.    {See  Morrison  Tariff  Bill. ) 

Uq   S^  Water  War.— ^oon  after  the  Whisky  nebol- 

kidK^  been  overcome  a  fresh  trouble  arose  from  a  tax 

^y  the  Federal  government  on  houses,  wluch  were 
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claseified  accordinff  to  their  dimensions,  the  size  and 
number  of  the  windows,  and  so  forth.  The  people  ob- 
iectod  to  thoao  direct  taxes,  though  they  bore  more 
lightly  on  the  poor  than  on  the  richj  and  Pennsylvauia 
waa  again  the  scene  of  the  chief  rosistiiucc.  When  the 
oflicora  went  to  muko  the  necessary  measurements,  the 
women  deluged  them  with  hot  water,  and  hence  the  dia- 
tnrbanee  was  known  as  the  Hot  Wftter  War.  But 
further  violent^e  was  offered,  and  when  the  United  States 
Marshal  in.  March,  17D9,  arrested  some  offenders,  they 
were  rescued  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem  by  an  armed 
band  led  by  one  John  Fries.  The  militia  were  called 
out  and  they  succeeded  iu  restoring  order.  Fries  waa 
convicted  of  treason  imd  sentenced  to  death,  and  a  mim- 
ber  of  hia  followers  were  conilemned  to  imprisonment. 
President  Adams,  liowever,  soon  pardoned  them  all,  and 
two  or  three  years  later,  under  Jefferson,  the  house  tax 
waa  abolished. 

House  of  Representatives  is  the  name  of  the 
lower  House  of  the  Legislature  in  many  of  the  States, 
also  of  the  corresponding  House  of  the  United  States 
Legislature.  Article  1,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution, 
treats  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Its  members  are 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population,  the  larger  States 
thus  having  greater  influence  than  tlie  smaller.  (See 
AppQriimiment ;  Congress;  Seimic)  Its  members  are 
elected  for  two  years.  The  salary  of  Eepresentatives  is 
^5,000  a  year,  vl95  a  year  additional  for  stationery  and 
newspapers,  and  mileage  at  tho  rate  of  twenty  cents  a 
mile  to  and  from  Washington  at  every  session  of  Con- 
gresH.  Unexcused  absence  caueea  a  deduction  from  tho 
salary.  To  be  elected  a  Congressman  a  person  must  be 
at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  must  have  been 
seven  years  a  citizen;  he  must,  moreover,  at  the  time  of 
hia  election  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  wliich  be  is 
chosen.  The  House  of  Representatives  chooses  ita 
Speaker  and  other  officers.  The  power  of  the  Speaker  is 
enormous.  Unless  othorwiao  ordered  by  tho  House  (which 
is  seldom  the  casoj  he  appoints  all  committees,  and  tho 
method  of  the  House  in  transacting  its  business  reudora 
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the  committoos  of  first  importance.  All  measures  are 
referred  to  the  standing  committees  and  their  power  over 
the  life  or  detith  of  a  bill  is  practicallj'  unlimited.  A 
majority  of  the  members  elected  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  House  has  sole  power  of  iuii>eachment ;  all  bilU  for 
raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House,  and  on  it  falls 
the  duty  of  electing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  the  vote  of  the  electors  fails  to  result  in  a  choice. 
Kepresentatives  being  elected  more  frequently  than  Sen- 
ators and  being  elected  directly  by  the  people  are  apt  to 
be  more  thoroughly  iTiforracd  of  the  present  feelings  of 
their  constituents  and  are  thus  more  apt  to  be  swayed  by 
them  than  the  Sciuite.  The  latter  is  more  conservative. 
Tliese  differences  have  led  to  the  terms  popular  or  lower 
Tlouse,  and  upper  House  as  applied  to  the  House  of 
Ilepresentatives  and  the  Senate  respectively.  Each  Ter- 
ritory has  a  delegate  in  the  House,  with  the  right  to  de- 
bate on  matters  pertaining  to  his  Territoryj  but  no 
vote. 

The  following  is  a  liat  of  ntembers  of  the  House  of 
ReprcseuUitives  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress: 

Rcrpuhlicans  (in  Roman),  J5S;  Democmtfi  (In  Jt/iJfr),  J60;  Uibor  (in 
flMALLCAPp),  2;  Independent  (In  smai.I:.  cai'8),  2.  Total,  $Si.  •Kcprt'- 
0entJitlv<!ii  in  XLIXth  House,  IW.  +  Repreec'Utativca  in  a  preceding 
Uouim;,  111.    %  Formerly  a  Senator,  3.    Now.  110. 

JOHN"  G.  CAULL^LE,  of  Kentucky.  Spe(»/.«r. 
JOHJf  n.  CLABiC,  of  Missouri.  ClcrK. 


ALABAMA. 

1  JafTWfl  T.  Jimc«* Dcmopolla. 

2  HiXar^  A.  Hrrbert* MontKouiery. 

ZWmiamatkitM* AtibcviJIn. 

4  AltxanderC.  Davi/Uon* Unlontown. 

5  Jomrtt  E.  0»/»h TuslcoKeo- 

6  John  II.  niuikhead , PayetU}  0.  H. 

7  WVluim  If  P^tnuy* Jackflonvillo. 

8  Jmepii  Wlmekr* Wheolor. 

Xricansa.s. 

1  PnimUrter  Dunn* ForostCity. 

4  ainton  li.  JlrecMnridae* Pine  Blnff . 

a  Thiimtvi  C.  MrliM* Prcscott. 

I  John  H. Itoucrv* FortSmlth. 

0  Sumucl  W.i'ui* BeutouvlUe. 
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MAINS. 

1  Thomas  R  Reed* Portland. 

5  NelMin  Dintrley.  Jr.* ....LewiBton. 

8  Suth  L.  MilUkea* Belfa»u 

4  Cluirlus  A.  Iktutelle* Bangor. 

MAfiYLAND. 

1  nwrf«  H.  Gfftsnn* Easton. 

8  Finnk  T.  Shnw* WestininBlor. 

8  Harry  yVclUn  Husk Uullimore. 

4  Igidor  Bayner Baltimore. 

6  BnmeBComolon*...: Laurel. 

6  LouJa  B.  Mouomaa* Uatferetowu. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1  BoncrtT.  Daria* FnllRlvor. 

5  John  D.  Lons* Hliiicham. 

8  L€'>}>f)Vi  Monef Bo^on. 

4  ratrick  A.  iXiUtn^ Boston. 

6  Edward  I).  Htiydeii*.............'. Woburn. 

6  MtnrjrCuttnt  IiO<lffo ....Nafaant. 

7  VVillium  I'uKSwclI Ralcm. 

K  4'harlrB  II.  Allun*  I^wrll. 

0  Edward  Burudt 8outblM>rouith. 

10  John  K.  Jiiuoiell LelcesU-r. 

11  WHHam  WhlUng* Holynkn. 

12  Francis  W,  lloctwell* Pitlallcld. 

MICHIGAN. 

1  J.  Logan  Chipman BotroU. 

2  EflwHrJ  P.  Allen Ytwilaiitl. 

8  .lAmi'0O*]>(in]icll*  .Jnekstin. 

4  .luliuH  C  BiirrowB* » Kalaraazno. 

t  Mdhmiriw  ]f.  f^ynl Graad  Itapids. 

fl  Murk  S.  Un-'wert P^mtlac. 

7.huttlnli.  n'hUino SaintClair. 

8  Timothu  E.  Tarmcu* Baet  Sajrinaw. 

0  Itymii  N- Cutohtjou* Manistee. 

10  SjKiiccr  O.  Fi»her* West  Bay  Oty. 

11  Henry  W.Seyraoupll Travewe  City. 

MINNESOTA. 

1  TTvmias  WU&on Wlaoaa. 

2  .lulin  Liml ...  New  tUm. 

&  Jiihn  L,.  3iactionald Shakopee, 

4  flttmuudJiice St.  I'aul. 

6  KuutQ  NtfUuQ* Aituuuidrin. 

MISSISSIPPL 

1  John  Sf.Allrn* Tupelo. 

5  Jam«  ZJ.  J/'Ti/nn* Homando. 

5  Ttionuui  C.  CuLchiui/s* VIcksburK-. 

4  Frederick  a.  Barm* West  Point. 

fi  (J.  Ij.  AiuUntttn Kosciusko. 

6  Ttumculi.  SUxkdaie Summit. 

7  CharUa  E.  JIvokerf Jacksou- 
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MiaSOUttL 

1  WiUinm  JJ.  ITatch* Hiinnit«l. 

2  CimrUr  II  Mansur Cliiiliwitbu. 

3  AlcTaiuirr  M.  D^rkerv' tiallMtin. 

4  Jamrtf  X.  Burncx*... Su  Jufieph. 

6  WUliurn  Warnwr* KmnmsCitr. 

a  Juhn  T.  JJmrd*.- Sedalla. 

•:  John  E.  ifutton* Mexico. 

9  John  J.  ONeMX* St.  Louis. 

^JoUnM.aUn'cr* St.  Limla. 

1)1  Mdrtifi  L.  Clardf/*. Fartnin^on. 

li  Hichnnt  P,  lUand* * Ijotiamm. 

18  }FUHam  J.  Stnne* Ncva<la. 

»8  William  H.  Wad«*  Sprin^rflfM. 

U  Jameji JK  Waiker. DexterCitjr. 

KBBRASKA. 

1  JtjhnA.  McSlione Omaha. 

£  James  Laird* Hastlnin. 

a  George  W.  E.  Dorsey* Fremont, 

NEVADA. 
William  Woodburn* Vlrrlntaaty. 

NEW  HAMP8HIKE. 

1  Luther  F.  yfcKlntiry Manchcetor. 

5  Jacob  H.  Gulliiigcr* Concord. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

2  Geortfe  Hires* Salem. 

5  Jamrc  HiK-bHiian* Trouton. 

8  John  Kt-itii,  Jr.t Eli£al>eth. 

"*  4  Jamrn  A'.  Pifl(*»cft* White  House  St'n. 

6  Wiiijain  Walter  riiolpe* ...Enirlcwo'jd. 

6  Herman  N^hlbach* „ Newark. 

7  William  HcAaIoo* Jersey  City. 

NEW  YORK. 

BdrtUiiU* Babylon. 

iijr~C(imv}<i:U' « Brotiklyn. 

BplivH  \  .  Wbite  Hr<;uklyu. 

4  Peter  /*.  Mahtmeu* lirtMtkhTi. 

5  ArchUtaldM,  HliM* Brooklyn. 

6  Aiiv>9J.  OummCntfd.. New  York. 

7  Uityd  S.  lirucc Now  Yorit. 

B  Tinwthi/J.CampbfU* New  York. 

S)  SamurlS.  OiX*  New  York. 

io  fyanctn  n.  Si>innla Now  York. 

11  IVunitinA.  Mcrriman* Now  York. 

12  Wm.  linuTkeCnckran New  York. 

IS  AshtKl  P.  Vltch New  York. 

14  IViilinm  a.^^lahinecHer*  ..^ YonUera. 

15  firitry  liaon* Goeliun. 

IB  John  rr.  Koirhani* Dover  PJalas. 

17  SUi>iicn  T.  Hoi.kiua C^takiU. 

18  KdManl  W.Qretiiman Troy. 

IB  Charles  TraceuX .....Albany. 

80  Ocorgo  West* ....DaUatonSpa. 
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21  John  TT.  Maflitt ...OhfttPflUferny  TjUi«- 

aj  Ahnihuiu  II.  Hurkor* Potsdam. 

2.'i  .TtiiiKt^  S.  SliGrnian Utlta. 

24  IHivid  WiltH-rt Mllfortl. 

2ri  Janins  J.  IkdilL'til  ^ HjTncuse. 

Cit  MiltoiL  Do  Uitio Cuuostotll. 

27  Newlon  W.  Nuttlnfft Oswewo  Oty. 

iflS  TlmiiiiiB  S.  Flood Elinlra. 

SD  Ira  rtavt-nunrt* Rath. 

80  ClmrlfrtS.  Ikiker* Rochester. 

81  John  <i.  Sutvyer* AiWoii. 

32  Jn)in  M.  Kaniubiir* Uuffalu. 

m  John  11.  Wolxr* Iluffalo. 

m  WUllmn  G,  liaidJaw EUicuttsviUe. 

NOBTn  CAROLINA. 

1  Xouto  J.  Lai  7Mimt Grecni*Ule. 

3  i^tmifuM  Jf.  NfrnmoTMi Now  IJertie. 

a  (7iar?-t*  ir.  McCUimm^ Bursraw. 

■1  John  Nichols,  i«fJ Rtilelgh. 

D  Jtilm  M.  BrowtiF  Mount  Airy. 

6  AJfrcd  rttuvUtnd Lumberton. 

7  Jiihii  S.  ItiiifUrmn*  »  SnJlwhury. 

8  }yiUU%m  U.  H.  Cowlcs* WllkeP^oroUffh. 

fi  Thuifuu  D.Juhnatun^ Afiliuvilie. 


OHIO. 

1  nonjamin  Buttprworth* Otnclnnatl. 

S  (?liurlrH  K.  Itrnwn* (Mnciiiiitttl. 

a  .Iuiiu^hH.  WilliiuiiH ,. Troy. 

4  S<tmud  S.  Ytxter Lima. 

rv  (.Vor(j<5  K.  Scncji* Tiffin. 

ti  Mtilvin  M.  Ilijothtnaa Ilryan. 

7  Janus  K.  Camji^icU* Ifamllton. 

,  B  Holirrt  r.  Krnncdy « Itellcrontulne. 

)  tt  Williaiiic:.  CoopL'r* Mt.  Vornon. 

10  JtU'ori  Itoiru'ia^ - ToRvdo. 

r  U  AlliLU't  C'.  Thi*inp90ii* P4>rt«im.>uth. 

13  .Iamb  J.  Pujralej' HIIIsboroiitflL 

13  Jmf:nhn,  OuthwaLte* L'olumbuH. 

M  Churloa  P.  Wickham Xorwalk. 

35  rimrlca  H.  Grusvenor* Athena. 

1(T  Ji»irUih  'nmiiiUH* rrk-liMVille. 

(     .  17  .loHi>h  T).  Tavlort Cambrldifo. 

]K  WlUirtiii  MoKinlcy*  Jr.* Oiuton. 

10  Fj.ni  JL  Tuyldi-* Warron. 

'  a>  fritir^e  W.  Crouao Atrr.in. 

21  Martin  A.  fbmn* Cievtlanti. 

OREGON. 
Binder  IIuriaaQn* Rosvburffh. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  kt  Lar(rP..F,dTrlnS.  Oslwrno*,..  Wilkca  Barre. 

1  Henry  II.  Binff ham* Phlltidolubm. 

2  Chari^.-i»  O'Nfillf Phtluatlwhia. 

I  a  Samuel  J.  Unntlatt* rhlladollihia. 

4  William  D.  Kellcv* PhUadelpWa. 

'  6  Alfred  C.  Harmep* Philad«*lphlfl, 

^  To  snoceed  Hon.  Fnmk  Hiscock,  elected  V.  S.  8c!oar<or 
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6  Sro«dlcv  Darlixtstoa...^.-...^ West  Ch«eler. 

r  Robt^rt  M.  VardleT Dgyleetown. 

S  yjanidiErmcfrfrcmi*..,.-. Reading. 

9  John  A.  Hiestan^ Lani-a^ter. 

lO   If'mion  H.  Svtrdcfi* ,. AllODlown. 

1  3  Chartt^R.  Buekalevt Bltx«ii*iiunrti. 

1^  Jnlm  Ltmch WUkc«BuTe. 

m  riiAs.  N.  Uhvum^*  lUp.  Lab .JOiicraTUle. 

»-l  l-VHnkUn  liound* MUton. 

1  f>  Knink  C  Itunnell* j.. Tunkbannock. 

»  O  llc-nryC.  McCormicIc. Wmiain*:i'Ort- 

IT  l':«lwarfi  fMr^uU .,,^ .-..Soracrw-u 

a«  Ixjiiig  K  Atkinson* Miffllntowu. 

19  LcrtA/iiWit _ York. 

S<0  John  rattont Ourweiurrille. 

^I   Welly  MH'ulIogh        GnNiuiburv. 

;S:»  John  J>ai7x-U Plttsbuivh. 

523  ThomusM.  Btiync* Roln-Ihi. 

ii-l  « >s«ir  L.  .lack-vin*. New  Llartlo. 

s,2r»  Jaim-sT.  Mnffctt Claiion. 

^S6  jVorrnon  i/(iJl ..  Sharon. 

^  TTifluim  I*.  Seott* Brie. 

BBODB  ISLAND. 

1  Henry  J.  Spoonor* Pro\-f(lCTice. 

a  Warren  O.  Arnold Cbepachot. 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

1  Sam%tel  D0>1)U* Oranjroburff. 

2  fhA,ruf  D.  'rutman* ^....BdKe^eld. 

3  Jama*  S.  Ctithnin ...». Amievilln. 

4  Wiliutm  H.  P'^mt* ...Greenville. 

iJuhnJ.  hrmphm* Cht'Ptcr. 

6  U'ltr^r  Tl'.  jAir-ytjfi" DarlinKtOU. 

7  WiUiam  EliUid. Deaufort. 

TKIsTfESSEE. 

Roderick R.  Butlert...„ , Mountain  rity. 

2  I^'uuitliu;  C  Himk* KiioxvilU*. 

3  Ji>hn  It  Nml* ..Rhea  Spriinfji. 

4  H^Tittm  MeMiUiH* tlartluiirc. 

ti  Jame*  Tj.  Jtichaninum* Miirfret^ttl^oro. 

0  Jitsr\th  F..  yVnithinuUm Cedar  HiU. 

\Vtinhiu{itnnl%  WhUihanie^ CoUiinbta. 

Hfii'unnin  A.  F.nhtr. JBckAOn. 

9  PreMcy  T.  iJluKt* Hjploy. 

to  Jomca  Ph*Min MempUlB. 

TEXAS. 

nmrifx  ^triTftrt* Houaton. 

^  WiUutm  If.  Martin^ Athenti. 

i,r.  JtttcMcy  Kilaorc , Will's  Point. 

4  Diiriil  Jt,  CuUir.ntvn* JefTi-rKtm. 

5  ^iUt.t  Ihirc...... aiuTinaii. 

6  Jittvjfh  Altltott HiHslioniujrh. 

7  iruiinni  If.rraiH* Cufro. 

8  L.  W.  M'Htre     , LaUninK**- 

fl  Himtr  Q.  Miajf* C(jr»[«iim. 

"iO  Jiitirpft  I).  Sajiern* Rualmp. 

Il  Smniirl  »r.  T, /.rtH/wm*.... , . . .  WwitlM'rffml. 


^  To  sueoetid  John  II.  lUotfan,  elected  Unlteil  States  Senator. 
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VERMONT. 

I  John  TT.  Stewart* MMdlebury. 

3  William  W.  Grout* BortOQ. 

vmaiNiA. 

1  T.  H,  BfliJpT  llrowne Arromnck. 

2  Geortro  E.  liowdeii Norfolk. 

8  QmrutU.  WU^* Richmond, 

4  Willfnm  K.  Gnines Burkoville. 

E  John  R-  Brown MartlnAvflte. 

6  SAMtTEi^  I.  HoPKiKBiXobor Lynchburg. 

7  nmrUA  T.  (yFcrrall* HarriMmlmrR . 

H  iMtluimJf.F.Lee Burkw'a  SlaUon. 

9  Hvnry  Boweut Knob. 

10  Jacob  Yost  Staunton. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

1  Nnthaii  Ooff* Clnrksb\irgr. 

2  Wtilinm  L.  WiUon^ CharU>*town. 

8  Charlrs P.  Snyder* Charloaton. 

4  ChariesE.  Hooff Point  Pleasant, 

WISOONBIN. 

\  Lucten  B.  CdaTrell*  Fort  Atkinson . 

^  lUchiirid  Guenther*.. Oehkosh. 

3  UolwrtM.  LtiFoUcttB* ....Madimm. 

4  Hknuy  Smith,  Ltd)(jr Milwaulcoo. 

Ti  Thomrr^  IL  lludd* Gr^-n  Hay. 

8  ( 'hiirli'i^  It.  (,'liirk Noonuh. 

7  Onnyliv  R.Thumafl* Pniirie  ilii  Chlen. 

8  Nils  P.  UauKen River  Kails. 

9  Isaau  StvLibcDUun* Marlnott^. 


DELEGATES  FROM  THE  TERRITOUIES, 

Arizona Marcus  A.  SmiUi Tumbetone. 

Daxota Oscar  8.  Gifford* Canton. 

Idaho *...  l-Ycdorick T.  Dubois Blackport. 

Montana Jo8f.i}h  K.  Tooie* Helena. 

New  Mexico Antmtio  Ji:ntciih* OJuCalictnte. 

Utah. John  T.  Cutiu*  fMoinion)..Salt  Liiko  City. 

WAaniNOTOK.  ..  Charh's  S.  V(>or)ie€8*  OnlTaj. 

Wyoming Joeoph  M.  Carey* Cbuycnno. 

Houston,  Samuel,  waa  born  in  Hockbridgo  County^ 
Virginia,  in  1703.  In  liia  early  life  he  had  wandered 
to  Tennessee,  where  he  had  lived  three  years  among  tho 
Cherokee  Indiana.  He  was  then,  snccessively,  *'a 
gallant  soldier  in  the  War  of  1813,  an  Indian  agent,  a 
lawyer,  distriot  attorney,  major-general  of  militia,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  Uovernor  of  Ttmnessee,"  About 
1830  he  again  aiuldeuly  joined  the  ClierokeeB,  among 
whom  he  lived  three  years  as  a  chief.  Leaving  tliem, 
he  and  a  nnmber  of  other  advoutui*orB  set  out  for  Texaa 
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^'th  the  intMitioii  of 
J'Ain^telj  fl^fwyHttg  it  to  the 
^^lared  '  her    indepeDdence    ii 
^^ongh  at  fint  oompdled  to 
''nder  Sania  Anna,  finallr 
.utterly  defeating  the 
"^*Jep«idence  of  Texa^ 
"^^kiiowledged  by  the  United 
^P<=^n    did    the  ^me.     Houton 
5/5^cied  President  of  the  nev  npsfalic 
^«at     capacity    in    1836-«   and    : 
*J?^^sed   to  the  Fnitcd  StaUs  in 
-  *  *^viston  represented  her  in  the  SeiMte  in  lS4C-<59, 
^    X  ^9  he  was  elected  Governor.    Tbongb  elected 
-t!  *^-ion  man,  it  was  his  lack  of  ene?gT  thSt  thmr  T« 
^^^^  the  hands  of  the  secessionists.    In  1861  he 

^*i   soon  after,  in  lSt63,  he  died. 
;^-.  ^^ub  of  the  Universe. — A  name  api^ed  to  Bo6ton^ 
^.^^-^sfiachusotts,  in  derision  of  its  pretensioDa  to  greai 


V^^^ers 


ortance. 

linkers. — ^A  name  applied  to  the  facdon  of  the 

^»Tiocratic  party  in  New  York  opposed  to  the  Bam- 

They  were  the  conservatiTe  wing,  and  were 

1?-      liarmony  with  the  Democratic  national  adminiatra- 

-J^^>i.     Subsequently  they  were  known  as  the  IlardR,  or 

i*-^rd   Shelis.     {See  Free  Soil  Parfy.)     The  origin  of 

^^   name   Hunkers   is  uncertain.     This  name   has  at 

^^inous  times  been  applied  to  the  conservntive  wing  of 

^■^e  Democratic  party  m  other  States, 

I  am  a  Republican,  Who  Carried  His  Soyer- 
^ig;nty  Under  His  Own  Hat — This  remark,  origin- 
Q.lly  made  by  A,  W,  Campbell,  of  West  Virginia,  in  the 
Republican  nutionjil  convention  of  1S80,  was  quoted 
vitli  approval  by  George  William  Curtis,  on  June  4, 
1884,  at  the  Eepubliciiu  iiiitiniml  convention  hold  in 
Chicago.  The  occasion  was  similiir,  namely  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  motinn  dwhiriug  that  every  member  nf  the 
convention  wiia  in  honor  bound  to  support  tlio  CHndiduto 
it  might  select,  whouvur  be  might  bo,  and  tbat  no  man 
who  would  not  agree  to  give  such  support  was  entitled 


[ 
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to  hold  a  seat  in  the  convention.  Curtis  made  a  brill 
iiint  speech,  commencing,  '*A  Republican  and  a  fre- 
niftu  1  came  to  this  convention,  and  by  the  grace  of  Go* 
a  lit'publican  and  a  free  man  will  I  go  out  of  it,"  an, 
tlie  obnoxifjuH  motion  was  withdrawn,  "  I  carry 
sovereignty  under  my  hat/*'  has  become  the  watchwo 
(tf  tho  Indepeiideutri.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  promine 
l^adora  against  Blaine,  the  Republican  candidate,  in  t 
caTupjiign  of  1884. 

I  am  Not  Worth  Purchasing" ;  but,  such  a; 
am,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  Not  Ri  , 
Enough  to  do  It. — This  was  the  ruply  of  Gcncst  : 
Jos(!pli  Iked,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,, 
an  oiTer  of  i;iO,(JOO  and  any  colonial  oflice  in  the  kii:».^ 
gift»  as  the  price  of  his  influence  to  restore  the  coloi-^ : 
to  Great  Britain.  The  offer  was  nuide  through  a  Isrv- 
Roon  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadcli^hia  by  the  Briti^ 


Idaho  was  acquired  by  the  LouiBiana  purehase    ( 
Ajiurxitlions   I.)     It    formed    BuccesHively  a    part 
Oregon  and  of  Washington  Territones.       It  was  ko| 
rately  organized  by  Act  of  Marcli  3,  18C3,  from  parf^ 
Nebraijka,  DakoUt  and  Washington,  and  wjis  made 
ineludo  Montana  and  the  larger  part  of   Wyoming 
these  now  exist.     Boise  City  is  the  capital.     The  pop 
lation  in   1880  was  :j'J.,fiU>,  and  in   1SS8  is  estimated  £ 
97,2o().     (j.SV'(^  GovcTfiors':  Lef/islnfun'^.) 

I  do  not  Feel  that  I  Shall  Prove  a  Dead-hea 
in  the  Enterprise  if  I  Once  Embark  in  it.  I  Se 
Various  Channels  in  which  I  Know  I  Can  b 
Useful. — These  are  the  closing  Bcntcncea  of  James  ( 
Blaine's  letter  to  Warren  Fisher,  dated  June  20,  186 
Tliey  eaino  into  common  use  iu  the  jiresidential  can 
paign  of  1884.     (Si-e  MitUigan  Letltrs.) 

I'd   Rather  be  Right    than    be    President 
the  United   States. — Henry  Clay,  tiiough  ho  favoro 
a  high  tarilT,  in  18;]3  introduced  a  bill  rediieing  the  th 
exiKting  dutiea.     (Sve  Tariffs  of  the  Jbiiled  Slaiea.)     I 
object  wiifi  to  pacify  tlie  a^^^ricultural  Htates*  which  hii 
objected  vehemently.     In  South  Carolina  the  oppositit 
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*ia<l  takdn  a  very  serious  form.  {Set  NuUificailonJ)  His 
friends  told  Clay  tliat  Lis  chances  for  the  presidency 
^^'ould  be  injured  thereby.     His  reply  is  given  above. 

If  a  Crow  Wants  to  Fly  Down  the  Shenan- 
doah,   He    Must    Carry    His    Provisions    With 
Hini. — In  ISO-ijiiitcr  defeating  the  Confederate  General 
^^rly.  General   Sheriden  dcvawtatctl    tlio  valley  of   tho 
Shenandoah  in  order  to  prevent  any  further  movements 
fy^^  Washington  from  that  quarter.     So  tliorougldy  was 
t'lis  done  tliat  the  above  remark  is  said  fairly  to  dcaeribo 
'ts  oonditiun  at  that  time. 

If"   Any   One    Attempts    to    Haul    Down   the 

^**"H.erican    Flag,   Shoot    Him  on  the  Spot — In 

^:^^Cicmber,  1800,  General  John  A.  l>ix,  Secretury  of  tlio 

"*  ^'^^sisurv,  ordered  two  revenue  cutters  from  Kew  Orleans 

to    I^ew  York.    New  Orleans  was  at  that  time  practieally 

^*^    "tlie  hands  of  sccessionistB,  and  the  captain  of  one  of 

cutters  refused  to  obey  tho  order.     Dix  telegraphed 

"fc-lie  lieutenant  to  place  the  captain  nnder  arrest,  and 

'^■''^^^ed  his  dispatclx  as  aljove, 

^^^   I     Have  Just  Given  to  Eng^land  a  Maritime 
*^i^al  that  Will  Sooner  or  Later  Humble  Her 
t"^ide. — The  remark  mude  by  Napoleon  on  the  purchase 
3jouisiana  froiii  France, 
X  Uini.     (/S'ee  American  Knifflds,) 
X  *li  Try,  Sir. — During  the  battle  of  Lnndy'a  Lane  in 
*^lx^2^    \Var  of  X^VZf  a  certain  British  battery  was  doing 
S^*~«s«t  rlaniage  to  the  Americans.     Colonel   Miller  waa 
Q^lired  if  he  could  take  it  and  answered  as  abovo.     The 
^^^3^^'!^'  hits  become  historic. 

Uluminati. — A  Latin  word  meaning  tho  enligJiiejied, 
■  **  Aad  been  used  by  different  sects  in  Europe  at  differ- 
^^^t>  times.  In  United  States  history  the  nauio  was 
^®^^  to  denote  certain  societies  of  French  sympathizers 
aboat  the  year  1791). 

*'^migration. — Prior  to  the  year  1^20  no  official 
f^^^ox-^is  of  tiie  arrival  of  alien  passengers  were  kopt.     It 
'?'  Estimated,  however,  that  the  total  number  arrived  in 
^^  XJnited  States  from  1775  to  the  year  182a  was  250^- 
^-        It  has  been  estimated  that  prior  to  tho  year  1856 
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about  98  jpcr  cent,  of  the  total  aliens  arrived  were  immi- 
grants. The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  aliens 
up  to  1856,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  subsequent 
to  that  date,  arriving  iu  the  United  S^tes  between  1820 
and  1887: 


T«AB- 


AUBS 
PAflaENQEBS. 


1880 8,385 

I82» 9,127 

i«a fi,mi 

18S3. 6.;i&4 

1*M  7,UW 

1«25 10,199 

IftM 10,837 

ia.*r 18,87a 

IfiSM 27,382 

Iftfi* 22,530 

183(1 23,r5S 

1881 isiesa 

183^ 00»483 

183a 68,640 

Ifiai (B,865 

Itas 45,874 

1890 Va;W3 

18S7 79^340 

IHfW »8,SH4 

18B0 eK,OfiU 

1)M0 84,0tM( 

mil 80,aK9 

1H42 KM.-'yW 

1M3 5a,11Ht 

IWl 78.015 

ms IH.TTl 

IWB.. 1H-*1*5 

l»»r :i!M,S68 

1M8 330,527 

IKH* 207,024 

IS>t> 36ft,08iJ 

1H6I a7V,4HI3 

jHSi ari.flos 

m-a a«8,w5 

IH&l 427,*fl3 

]«»... aciasTT 


YCAK. 


IhJUQ  RANTS. 


1856 186.857 

W&7 d46,IHS 

1S58 119,801 

IS© 1IH.6II! 

IH60 lfiO.887 

lan 80,7»4 

1H«2 88.007 

3888 174,534 

1«H 183,196 

l«tt S47.453 

:IH*» 107,787 

Fiscal  Year  Budliig' Judo  80 

1807 288,867 

IHfifi 383.180 

18B0 3M.70S 

1870 387,8C1S 

1871 321,350 

1873 404,806 

187H.... 450,808 

]«74 818,380 

1»75 227,498 

187B lflB.086 

1H77 14l,a5f7 

1S78 138,460 

1879 177,830 

1880 4W,8S7 

1881 669,481 

1882 788,9ia 

18Sa O0B.3» 

18SI 518,509 

lf«5 S9G.S40 

IfWfl "8iH.a03 

1887 Mao^ioo 

Total 13,088,753 


*  tmmiirranta  from  Canada  and  Mexico  not  Inioluded. 


The  nationnlify  of  immiKTiMita  to  thu  TTnltoil  States  for  the  year 
cndtDK'.Tiino  HO,  IKS7,  wtu  iw  tiillows:  Gf^rmuns,  lihl,M«L^^;  English,  7^2,S56; 
Irish,  ilH.?{rO;  Italians.  4r,Kia;  Hwodt-s,  4i^836:  Htolch,  lH,«£ft);  Norw.'Kians, 
16,2tiU;  I>nne(i,  8,5:^4;  Swlsy*  5.2J1;  Fn-neh,  5,{>;tl ;  Eurorc  nut  hpooiliod, 
89,255;  hU  others,  8,C5tl.  Of  tin*  whole  Jiuiuber  of  inmiUKTiiiiU  who  ar- 
rived within  th  fibo^'c-tifimfd  pcrlori,  ?!7f'>,4Hi5  cnmo  throujrli  thecubtumi 
district  of  Now  Y(jrk.  3t».SO0  throuif  b  Tliiltlmoro.  ;W.<H)8  through  llostun, 
ai.WS  through  I'hiladolphitt,  and  10,Mtf  throuifh  uli  othcr». 
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The  rf^iorted 

rear  coding  J  unc  ML  AW,  were  aft  follows:   I«lMra&  WJSC: 
»n,6'v>:  Ber%-Miits,  ^IW;  carpenton;  %ja%x  mImii,  MS»: 
I  nil  I  ii.  T  nm.iiiiii  null  I  !■.  T  BH .  iiiftiiirtMiHia.i.ni    Tke 
of  profeesioiuU  saen  wa*  ±,078,  of  ikllled  laboRas,  ^M^V  c'  ^ 


;<f. 


Illinois. — ^From  the  old  Indiana  Territonr  (jw  Trrri- 
ioric^)  Michigan  Territonr  was  separated  in  1805  and 
Illinois  TemtoTy  in  18<)0,  "the  latter  inclnding  much  of 
the  region  iiortli  of  the  present  linute  of  the  State, 
Illinois  was  aflmitted  as  a  8tate  ou  Dccembrr  3,  1818, 
The  capital  is  Springfield.  The  population  in  1880  -was 
3,077,871,  and  is  estimated  in  1888  at  3,437,810.  Illi- 
nois is  entitled  to  twenty  bcoU  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  twenty-two  electoral  votes.  The  latter 
can  be  rcliod  on  by  the  Republican  party.  The  name  is 
taken  from  its  princii)al  nver,  which  in  turn  is  derived 
from  the  Indian  trilMj  of  the  HJini,  supposed  to  mean 
"superior  men.*^  Popularly  the  State  is  called  the 
Pruiriej  or  Sucker,  State,  and  its  inhabitants  "suckers." 
{iSee  Governors;  Legislatures.) 

Impeachment  is  the  accusation  and  prosecution  hy 
a  legishilive  body  of  an  officer  for  mal-administration. 
The  portions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  impeach- 
ment are  as  follows:  Article  1,  section  2,  clause  5;  Ar- 
ticle 1,  section  3,  clauses  6  and  7;  Article  2,  section  4, 
The  President,  Yice-l*resident  and  all  civil  officera  of 
the  United  States  are  liable  to  impeachment  for  treason, 
bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The 
Kouse  of  Representatives  liaa  tlic  sole  right  of  impeach- 
ment, drawing  up  the  accusation  and  aii|>ointingpt'rsons 
to  conduct  the  prosecution  before  tne  Senate.  The 
iu.'cnsed  is  tried  by  the  Senate,  over  which,  when  the 
President  is  imjMmched,  the  Chief-Jusfcico  i]f  the  Sii2>reme 
Court  presides,  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent is  necessary  to  conviction.  Punisliment  only  ex- 
tends to  removal  from,  and  disqualification  to  hold, 
office  under  the  United  States,  but  the  convicted  person 
is  still  liable  to  an  ordinary  trial  according  to  law.  The 
President  has  not  the  power  to  pardon  in  cases  of  im- 
peachmont.     Impeackmeuta  of   State   oflicors   are   2)ro- 
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vuled  for  "by  the  ConRtitntionB  of  the  various  States. 
J^even  impeachments  of  federal  officers  are   known  to 
<>iu-  history.     Only  two  of  l\wm  resulted  in  convictions. 
I, — William  Elonnt  wasii  Senator  from  Tenuesace,     Cer-  ^ 
tain  paporK  wliicli  PruniJent  AJeiuis  tniusuiittiid.  to  Con-  ^ 
gresa   in   July,  1707,  showed    that    Blount   had,   while 
Governor  of  his  State,  been  engaged  in  a  schenio  for 
tmnsfciTing  by  force  from   Spain  to  Great   Hri tain  the 
territory  on  the  Lower  Mississippi.     Ho  wa8  ex])oIled 
from    the  Senate.     A  year   later   tbo   Houbo  pi-eaonted 
aittelea  of   impcuclinient,  and  the  trial  comraenced  in 
December,  1708,     One  of  the  points  raised  by  lilount's 
counsel   was   that    he,    as   Senator,   was  not   a   *' civil  — 
officer,"  and  consequently  not  liable  to  impeachment,  ■ 
and  the  Senate  uplield  this  plea  ami  acrjuitted  IMount 
for  want  of  jurisdiction.  IL — ^folmi^ickering  was  United 
StatetJ  District  .Jiul<;efor  the  district  uf  New  llamimhire. 
In  March,  1803,  he  wiuj  impeached  and  tried  for  making 
unlawful  deciaions,  and  for  drunkenness  and  profanity 
on  the  bench.     By  a  jnirty  vote,  the  Federalists  voting 
in  his  favor,  he  was  convicted  on  March  13th  and  re- 
moved from  olllce.     111. — Samuel  (Jhase,  of  ^luryland, 
vf\m  an  Associate-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,     hi  the  hitter  piu't  of  ISOi  he  was  im-  ^ 
peached   for  unwarranted   actions   in   sevcnil   political  ■ 
trials,  and  for  laugiiaf^o  reflecting  on  the  govorninont.  ™ 
The  trial  began  on  January  2,  1805.     On  some  of  the 
articles  of  impeachmont  a  majority  were  in  his  favor; 
on   others  a  majority  were  against   liim.     The  largest 
vote  for  conviction  on  any  one  article  was  nineteen  to 
liftccn.     lie  Avas  tiiereforc  acquitted   on   March  1,  1805, 
and  held  his  judicial  position  till  his  deatli,  about  six  J| 
years  later.     iV.^-James  II,  Peck  \vaa  United  States  Dis-  % 
trict  Judge  for  the  district  of  Missouri.     He  was  im- 
peached for  arbitrary  conduct  in  a  Judicial  proceeding. 
The  trial  commenced  on  December  Kl,  1830,  and  he  was 
pronounced  not  guilty,  twenty-one  Voting   for  convic- 
tion   and    twenty-four    for    aerpiittal.     V. — -West    H,^ 
Humphreys  waa  United  States  District  Ju<lge  for  the™ 
district   of    Tomiesbjee.     Ho   lailed    to   resign  bis   seat 
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tigL  engaged  on  the   Confederate   side  during  the 
il  War,  and  was  consequently  impeached  and  con- 
.'*~^  "^ed  on  June  3(1,  18G3,  by  a  nnaninvous  vote.     VT, — 
^*-^^rew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  had 
^  ■*>3e  into  filiiii-p  coniiict  witb  (Jongrcsa  on  the  qiu^RtionH 
J^Vxnected  with  reconstructiou,  and  the  breach  bctwoen 
•  .^^  executive  and  t!ie  national  k-gislaturc  wiJciiod  till 
S*i*ew  into  an  inipeachment — the  only  impeachment  of 
^    l-*re8idcnt  in  our  liistory,  and  one  of  the  most  noted 
"^^    the  worhl's  history.     On  Mai'ch  3,  18G7,   Congrcsji 
-C*5Vssed  what  is  known  as  the  Tenure  of  Ottice  Aot.    [See 
^erm   and    Tenure  of  (Iffu'c.)     It   was  vetoed   \\y   the 
-President  and  passed  over  bis  veto.    Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Seeretary  of  War,  was  not  mlling  to  lend  liiniself   to 
Johnson's   schemes   of    recouatruction.     Tlierefore,   on 
Aagust   13,    18G7,   the   Pi*e8ideut   auHpeuded    him   and 
appointed  Genend  Grant  secretary  ad  interim.     When 
tuo  Senate  met,  the   President  hiid  his  reasons  for  the 
3U8]ieiisiuu  before  it,  but  that  body,  in  Januan',  refused 
its  sanction,  and  Stunton  therefore  resumed  his  office. 
On  February  Jil.  1808,  Juhnaon  again  removed  Stanton 
and  appointed  in  liis  place  General  Lorenzo  Thomas. 
Stanton,  supported  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  re- 
fusetl  to  varaie  Ids  ofHco.    The  House  of  Repre^entativo-s 
on  February  241  h  adopted  a  resohition  for  the  impearli- 
ment  of  JifliriHoii  by  a  vote  ivhieh  stood:  yeas  i".^*i,  naya 
47,  not  voting  17;  and  on  tlie  >J5th  a  committee  of  the 
House  appeared  bofoi*o  the  Senate  aiul  impeaclied  the 
President.     The  House  appointed  to  conduct  the  prose- 
cution, John  A.   Bingham,  of  Ohio;  George  S.   Bout- 
well  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler^  of  Mivseachueetts;  James 
F.   Wilson,   of  Iowa;  Tliomas  Williams  and  Thaddeiis 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and   John  A.  Logan,  of  Illi- 
nois.    The  President  was  represented  by  the  following 
cuunsel:  Henry  Stanbery  and  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio; 
William   M.  Evarts,  of  New  York;  Thomas  A.  H.  Nel- 
son, of  Tennessee,  and  Bonjaniin  K.   Curtis,  of  Massa- 
chnscitts.       The    articles    of    impeachment,    eleven    in 
number?  were  presented  to  the  Senate  on  March  5t]i. 
Ill   lir'ief,  they  cbarged  tlmt  the  President,  in  violation 
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of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  hud  removed  Stant«n  und 
appointed  Thomas;  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  intimi- 
dation of  the  former  and  of  an  attempt  to  seize  uulaw- 
fuUy  the  property  and  money  of  the  War  Department; 
that  he  had  declared  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress 
was  not  a  legally  constituted  body;  and  that  he  had 
failed  to  properly  execute  its  acts.  The  counsel  for  the 
I*reaident  re]ilitul  that  the  removal  of  Stanton  \\\\i\  the 
jippointnicnt  of  Thomaa  (.lid  not  ome  within  the  pro- 
viiiiona  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  but  were  legal  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  ITHO  and  1795,  wliich  were  thb 
»»nly  controlling  ones  in  this  case;  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  other  charges,  except  those  in  regard  to 
his  declarations  concerning  Congress,  and  that  as  to 
those  he  w;is  protected  by  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
fipinion  and  freedom  of  sj^eech.  The  Seniite  was  or- 
f^antzed  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  tlie  President  on 
Murrdi  5tb,  (Jhit^f-Justice  Salmon  P,  CJhase,  piTsiding. 
After  various  prelhninaries,  the  taking  of  evidence  com- 
mcnccil  on  March  30th.  This  wiia  innislicd  by  April 
20thj  and  by  3Iay  Gth  the  counsel  had  finished  tneir 
argnmeuts.  On  May  lOth  a  vote  wua  taken  on  the 
article  which  concerned  Johnson's  declaration  as  ttt  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  and  hia 
desire  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  its  acts.  The  vote 
lacked  one  of  a  sutlicient  number  to  convict.  It  stood 
thiity-five  f(»r  conviction  and  TUiietccu  for  ac*juittal, 
seven  Kepublicaiis  voting  in  the  minority  with  the  twelve 
Democratic  momburs  of  tJie  Senate.  On  May  liiOth  a 
vote  was  taken  on  the  articles  involving  the  legality  of 
Tbomas'  appointment  with  the  same  result.  Ko  vote 
Wiis  taken  on  the  otlier  lirticles,  the  court  adjourned  sine 
die,  and  by  direction  of  Cliief-Justice  Cha.se  a  verdict  of 
acfjuittal  wascntered.  VII.— William  W.  Uelknaji  in  1876 
was  Secretary  of  War  under  Oiiint.  On  tlie  2d  of 
March.  1870,  the  House  nnanimously  voted  to  imjxsach 
lli'lkiiap  fnr  having  received  at  different  times  $34,450 
for  appointini:  and  ^etai^^ing  in  otHne  a  post-trader  at 
h\vi  Sill.  ImliiLU  Territory.  A  few  hours  befftrc  this 
resoUiLiou  Wivs  passed  Belknap  had  resigned  his  office 
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^  *  *^y-five  to  twenty-fivo  for  conviction,  and  on  another 
■*-  **^y-Beven  to  t\renty-five  for  conviction,  the  minoritv 


^^^      Crant  accepted  the  resignation.     On  April  4th  the 

^^~<^lea  of  impeachment  were  presented  to  the  Senate. 

77^  *-^C:xap  claimed  that  being  no  longer  a  civil  officer  of 

jP^^     TTnited  States  he  was  not  liable  to  impeachment. 

t    ^^*^ng  May  the  Senate  debated  this  (question,  and  finally 

V -^    ^  vote  of  thirty-seven  to  twenty-nine,  declared  that  it 

j_^^     jurisdiction  notwithstanding  the  resignation,    Dur- 

■J^^^   "July  the  trial  proceeded,  and  on  AiiCTist  1st  a  vote 

^j*^^     taken.     On   three  of  the  article?   the   vote  stood 

J  J*  J  **ty-8ix   to   twentv-five    for    conviction,   on    another 

«^ 

_^  *^^*^ing  that  Belknap,  being  out  of  office,  was  not  liable 
j-^^*^  impeachment  proceedings.  As  the  necessary  two- 
-^-^^  "^^ds  vote  was  not  obtained,  Belknap  was  acquitted. 

mports.     {See  Exports  and  Imports.) 

mpressment.     (iSVc  War  of  1812.) 

ncidental  Protection,     {See  Tariffs  of  tlie  United 

Income  Tax. — An  income  tax  has  been  levied  by 

B  I'nitcd  States  Government  but  once  in  its  history, 

3  then  it  Wiis  eatabliahed  because  of  the  necessity  for 

^^^^"'^■^^  «nue  caused  by  the  Civil  War.     An  act  passed  in  1801 

■ated  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  $800  per 

mm  and  over.     The  rates  of  taxiitiou,  the  amounts 

^he  incomes  taxed,  and  the  proportion  of  the  iucomo 

^'Mpt  from  taxation,  were  changed  by  various  acts  till 

~*^7^  it  was  abolished.     The  amounts  collected  by  this 

^  ^re  given  in  the  following  table: 


-Sr^ 


1868 $2,741,858 

IBM S0,29^,7!J3 

3886 32,080,017 

18BS ra,0«i,lft9 

1887 66,014,489 


laaa »4M5!>,Qt6 

1S69 a4,;t>l.HM 

IrtTO «7,775,H74 

1S7I i9joa,efti 

1873 I4,430,ti(ia 


^^^me  arrears  have  since  been  collected,  making  the 

^^1  derived  from  the  income  tax  i|;3't6,9U, 760.48.   {See 

'^^rnal  Revenue,) 

"independents. — This  name  is  applied  in  politics  to 

^^^ra  whose  party  feulty  is  not  so  strong  as  to  bind  Llieui 

^he  support  of  the  nominee  of  their  party  if  they  dia- 
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approve  of  him  pcrscinally,  or  to  members  of  a  legislatiro 
butly  atitiiig  sepHnik'lyfruiii  parties  either  because  cho8eu 
so  to  do  or  chosen  on  a  fusion  ticket.  The  latest  instauce 
was  the  movement  caused  by  the  nomination  in  1884  of 
Blaine  by  the  Hcpuhliojins  in  causing  the  defection  of  a 
large  body  of  JudejKiulents  whoso  action  in  the  State  of 
New  York  probably  decided  the  contest.  (^See  Pivotal 
State.)  The  leadera  in  this  revolt  were  George  W.  Cur- 
tiii.  Curl  Scliiirsi  ami  alhers. 

Independence  Now  and  Independence  Forever. 
{Ste  ^'<ink  or  Switn,  etc.) 

.  Independent  Party. — The  formal  name  of  the 
Greenback-Lubur  party  in  187G.  The  nominees  of  the 
party  in  that  year  wore  Peter  Cooper  and  Samuel  F. 
Cary. 

Independent   Treasury.     {See  Sub-Treasury  Sys* 
tent.) 

Indiana. — In  1800  the  Northwest  Territory  {see  Ter- 
riioric,^)  was  divided,  Ohio  bein^  separated  and  the  re- 
mainder being  called  Indiana  Territorv;  from  this  in 
1805  Michigan  Territory  was  cut  off,  and  in  1800  Illinois 
Territory;  what  remained  was  admitted  ua  a  State  to  the 
Union  December  11,  181G.  Tlie  capital  in  Indianapolis. 
The  popuhition  in  1880  was  1,978, .101,  and  is  estiniatetl 
at  2,400,000  in  1888.  Indiana  has  tliirteen  Congress- 
men and  tifteon  olectoml  votes.  In  national  politics  the 
State  ciiunot  be  considered  sure  for  either  party,  though 
it  i8  generally  Republican.  Since  IKOO  it  hii^  been  Jii^- 
publiean,  except  in  1870  and  1884  when  it  was  Demo- 
cratic, owing  piobably  to  the  name  of  one  of  its  popular 
citizens,  Hendricks,  on  that  ticket.  Thenameof  theSt-ate 
was  formed  fiom  the  word  "Indian";  popularly  its 
Tinme  is  the  Iloosier  State  and  the  irdiabitants  are  called 
lloosiens.  [See  Noosiers;  Gm^^rnors;  Ler/iMafure^.) 
■    Indiana  Territory.     (Sec  Terriiorm,) 

Indian  Territory. — The  larger  part  of  this  region- 
was  acquired  hy  the  Louisana  purchase.     {See  Annexa- 
lions  I.)     It  is  an  nnorgauiiied  tcrritnry  of  tho  United 
Stjites,  set  aside  for  Indian  tribes  and  juiblit;  land^  by  act 
of  Jurie  30,  1834,  but  its  extent  has  been  diminished 
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/rom  time  to  time.     The  population  in  1880  was  eati- 
'ua.ted  at  70. IKK).     {See  Oklahoma  Bootmrs;  Cimarron.) 
I  ndian  Wars. — From  the  earliest  years  of  our  history 
tJifficulties  have  been  constantly  occun*ing  with  the  In- 
di^Txs  within  onr  borders.     Only  one  of  these  has  liad 
Ar^  y    special  political  significance,  and  but  a  brief  refer- 
©a^^c;^  to  some  of  the  priuoipul  Indian  wars  will  be  at- 
t«^r»-i  j)ted.     From  17r»0  to  1705  a  war  was  waged  with  the 
^^  iixmi  Confederacy  in  OIjIo  and  neigliboring  territory, 
Gt^T^erals  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  met  with  reverses,  but 
GSr^T-a^eml  Wayne  crushed  the  outbreak  in  17*J3.     The  lu- 
<li£i.i:is  of  the  West  foi^mcd  a  conspiracy  some  3"earB  later 
i*i:»<fl€r  Tecumseh  and  Elkswatama  the  Prophet,  renewed 
^  <^s- tilities,  and  were  defeated  in  1811  at  Tippecanoe  by 
Gt^-r:».oral  Harrison.    During  the  war  of  1812  the  Northern 
1^^k:b-c3  ians  joined  their  forces  with  the  British  and  gave  us 
<2ih  trouble;  they,  together  with  the  British,  were  de- 
ted  at  the  River  Thames  in  1813  by  Ilarrison,  and 
I^^SdMimsch  was  killed.     In  the  same  year  and  the  next 
^-^'^^"•"^eral  Andrew  Jackson  conducted  operations  against 
^*^^     Creeks  in  the  South,  who  were  brought  to  terms  by 
<^  tories  at  Tallushatchie,  Talladega  and  the  lIorBc  Shoe 
^■'^li  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,     In  1817  the  Seminoles 
*■  ^^*^    Gteorgia  and  Alabama  showed  signs  of  hostility.    (Jen- 
*^*~*^1  Jackson  subdued  them  in  the  spring  of  the  next 
y  *^****-     In  carrying  out  his  campaigUj  thinkii\g  tlio  Span- 
-^^'J"*^8    had   encouraged    the   Indians,   Jackson    entered 
-_*Ori(]aj  then  a  Spanish    possession,  and  captured  St. 
Y^    ?'''k^    He  seized  two  Englishmen,  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
j      '^t^r,  who  were  tried  by  court-martial  on  a  charge  of 
^«  ^^'t-ing   the   Indians^  found  guilty  and  executed.     Tie 


^n 


took  possession  of  Pensacola  and  captured  Foi't 
^  ****5incaB  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  after  a  slight  resist- 
^  e^*^*  The  execution  of  two  British  subjects  raised  such 
ju  ^^^I'm  of  iiulignation  in  England  tlutt  another  war  wjis 
fj^  /^*^tened,  but  the  English  ministry  admitted  the  justice 
^   *-*!«  act.     Jackson's  enemies  endeavored  to  have  Con- 

■I  ^" 


^^  pasa  a  vott  of  censure,  but  that  body  and  the  Presi- 
*^^.  *ipport*!tl  him.  Spain  also  complained  of  hispro- 
*^ingj  but  without  effect.     (Sec  Ann^xalion^  11.)     In 
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1831  and  1832  the  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Winnebagoes,  led  by 
Black  Hawk,  refnsed  to  leave  latula  which  they  hud  ceded 
to  thegovernineut,  but  the  Black  Ilawk  War,  as  the  result- 
ing disturbance  in  called,  was  soou  ended  aud  the  leader 
cajitiired.  In  1836  and  1837  there  were  minor  disturb- 
ances in  the  South  with  the  Creeks  and  Chicopees,  con- 
nef  tod  with  tlioir  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi.  From 
1835  to  1843  the  Seminolea  in  Florida,  led  by  Osceola, 
were  in  arms,  refusing  to  remove  to  AVestern  reserva- 
tions. In  Dccenihor,  1835,  Major  Dade  with  a  force  of 
over  a  huudrol  men  fell  into  an  ambush  and  all  but  four 
of  the  command  perished.  A'^arinua  battles  were  fought, 
but  the  Indians  prolonged  the  war  among  the  swamps  of 
Fhtrida  for  seven  years.  Cttlonel  Zitchary  Tayloi*  was 
itnioug  the  leaders  of  onr  troops.  Finally^  after  the  ex- 
nejulituro  of  many  men  aud  much  money  the  pereiatent 
Indians  were  romoved  to  the  West.  In  1872  the  Modoc 
Indians  in  Oregon  refused  to  go  upon  a  designated  reser- 
viition.  They  rntreated  before  the  troopa  to  a  volcanic 
region  known  as  the  lava-heds  and  could  not  be  con- 
r|nnrofl.  A  peace  conference  liold  with  them  in  April, 
iS73,  was  broken  up  by  their  treacherous  murder  of 
CitMieral  Cauby  and  Dr.  Thomas.  About  the  first  of 
June,  however,  General  Davis  forced  them  to  surrender; 
Captain  Jack,  their  loader,  and  others  were  executed. 
In  1870  the  Sionx  Indiana  gave  trouble  in  the  Black 
Hills  region  on  the  borders  of  Montana  ami  Wyoming. 
A  large  force  of  regulars  was  Bent  against  them  under 
Generals  Ten'y,  Crook,  Custer  and  Ileno.  On  June  25, 
1870,  tlie  two  latter  attacked  at  dillerent  points  a  large 
IniTian  village  situated  on  the  Little  Horn  River.  Gen- 
eral Caster  was  killed  with  361  men  of  the  Seventh  Cav- 
alry and  53  were  wounded.  Eeno  held  his  ground  till 
saved  by  reenforcements.  Additional  troops  were  sent 
to  ilie  Hpot  and  the  Indians  were  defeated  in  several  en- 
gagements, and  in  the  beginning  of  1877  the  Indian 
chief,  Sitting  Bull,  fscapod  to  Canada.  In  1877  trouble 
with  tlic  Npk  I'cree  Indians  of  Idfdio,  led  by  their  cliief 
Joseph,  came  to  a  head.  General  Howard  was  sent 
against  them,  thev  were  soon  hemmed  in,  aud  in  October 
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were  completely  defeated  by  Colonel  Miles.  In  1879 
an  outbreak  of  the  Ute  Indians  cost  the  lives  of  the  gov- 
ernment agent  Major  Thomburgh  and  a  number  of 
soldiers  before  it  was  quelled. 

Ingalls,  John  James,  was  born  ill  Middleton, 
Masaarhusetts,  December  39,  1833.  He  is  a  ^i^rjwluate 
of  Williams  College  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  In  1858 
he  moved  to  Kansas,  holding  several  teiTltorinl  olhces. 
lie  served  in  the  State  Senate.  In  1873  he  entered  the 
tJnite<l  States  Senate  and  has  siiiee  been  constantly  re- 
elected. He  is  a  Ecpublican,  and  is  at  present  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Innocuous  Desuetude. — March  1,  1886,  President 
Cleveland  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Souate  on  tlie 
subject  of  removals  from  office.  In  it  lie  uned  tho  above 
words  in  referring  to  certain  laws  which  had  become 
deafl  lettei-s. 

Insolvent  Laws.     (See  Bankruptcy,) 

Insurrection. — The  Constitution,  Article  1,  section 
8,  clause  15,  gives  Congress  the  power  to  call  forth  tlio 
militia  to  suppress  insurrections.  Acts  were  passed  in 
1792,  1795  and  1807,  giving  the  President  power  to  cull 
forth  the  militia  when  notified  by  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  or  a  distrint  jiulge  that  the  execution 
of  the  laws  is  obstructed,  and  on  application  of  a  legis- 
lature or  a  governor,  when  tbo  le";islature  could  not  bo 
convened*  and  to  employ  also  the.  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States.  The  Whisky  Insurrection  was 
directed  against  the  federal  autiiority,  and  the  President 
employed  force  to  suppress  it  on  notilicatiou  by  the  fed- 
eral jiulge.  Puring  the  Buckshot  War  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  asked  for  assifitance,  but  it  was  refused. 
Tlie  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  made  a  similar  applica- 
tion during  tlie  Dorr  Rebollii(U  and  the  regulars  Avent 
held  rejuly  for  action,  but  their  aid  proved  nnnccessary. 
These  laHt  two  eases  came  under  Article  4,  section  -1,  of 
the  Constitution,  widrb  provides  that  '"that  the  United 
SUUes  shall  protect"  each  State  '^on  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  tlie  legislature 
caoDot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence.""   When 
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the  Civil  War  broko  out,  the  President  ^vas  obliged  fo 
take  prompt  steps  in  culling  out  the  militia,  thougli  no 
npplieiition  hud  heen  inudo  to  him  as  required  by  the 
acta  of  171)2  and  1706.  His  action  was  justified  by  Ar- 
ticle %,  sectioo  3,  of  tho  Constitution,  proyiding  that 
'*  Iio  sliall  take  cavo  that  tho  laws  bo  faithfully  executed/'  , 
but  Congress  on  August  G,  18G1,  formally  vtilidatotl  and 
inado  legal  all  Linnoln'a  proviong  ants,  proclamations  and 
orders.  The  Force  Bill  nf  April  %<K  1871,  gave  the 
President  power  to  call  forth  the  militia  and  to  employ 
tho  forces  of  the  United  States  to  suppress  disordern  in- 
tended to  deprive  any  2)ortJon  of  tho  people  of  tlioir  cun- 
fititutional  rights,  even  if  the  State  anthoritiea  shouhl  bo 
unwilling  to  restore  order.  During  the  reconstruction 
»  period  federal  troopa  were  called  for  in  all  the  States 

that  had  seceded,  except  Georgia  and  Florida,  to  pre- 
aerve  tlie  peace,  wbicli  had  been  disturbed  by  attempts 
to  overthrow  tho  newly  cst.ablisbed  Republican  adminis- 
trntions  in  those  States.  During  tho  railroad  etrikes  in 
1877  federal  troojis  were  employed  with  good  effect  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  Baltimore. 

Interior,  Department  of  the,  —One  of  tlw3  executive 
departments  of  tho  government,  established  in  1840  and 
called  Homo  JJepartment  in  the  title  of  the  act  creuling 
it.  To  it  was  assigned  tho  charge  of  patents,  copy- 
rights, censuses,  public  documents,  public  lauds,  mines 
and  mining,  judicial  accomits.,  Indian  atTairs  and  jicn- 
fiions.  To  these  were  subsequent!}'  added  railroads,  pub- 
lic surveys,  territories,  Pacific  railwaj's  and  the  charge  of 
certiun  charit^ible  institutions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Secrotarj'  of  the  Interior  is  at  tho  bead  of  tlw 
department;  his  principal  subordinates  and  their  salaries 
are  given  below:  ' 

8A.T.ARY.  ^^ 

Aitsft^mnt  PccrotAry $4,000       ^H 

AssKstmrf.  .Secretary 4,000        ^H 

Chii'f  rif-rk 2,7W         ^Hl 

fJfHniniKsionnrof  Ptttonta. 4 S,000 

Commissi. mv.v of  Vcnslons 5,000 

Cwmmis^^UiruTof  TjiiidOffloo ., 4,000 

roriHiiis-iiiriirTtif  IiHliKri  Amilrs -..., 4,000 

UoMHiii^-iiniiiTof  ltiii!n«iKlH ,,.  4,500 

Coiiiiiiisr^iuiKTuf  B<lii(nitlou 8,000 

1.  ^  Cortimisi"i(Jiior*hf  I*«,lM)r ,,..*,, 8,000 

IM^H^^  L>Irpi.-1(it'  (M-ii|(iKf<-}ii  Hurvey ...*....< ^ 6,000 

^^^^B  ChM' LVtidUdlHviHiuu T. 8.000 


DrCTIOKAXr  Of  AMKMiCMX  rr^LTTfaSi 


acxct      is  (br  cutaa^  noi  br  Iw 
5*<^«=^t:  ^  Cabinet.     A  lk(  cf'tfe 


Trhamas  £«1xi^4  OldOM 

^J«iiiesA.Pearoiu|lsrTlnA-.-  ■  ■ 
^Imnbss  N.  T.  SleKsnko*,  I>«ae-jli 

JUexaTv^'^'^  H  ff  stout,  TkislBfa-. 

Hober:  '  I,  MieiiieM 

Jacob  .  IBalMlni- 

OUeb  ii.  - liidtaBft 

John   P.    I'slitiT.   IudiHii&,  Jan.  S.  1 

point«?d  Marrh,  -land  April  U^  IS 

James  Hurljin.  Jovn 

O.  H.  nn.wiiiiifr.  lUliiola. ,.... 

jKtol)  D.  r,.x.oliio. 

Ctiluiiihus  Dt-JdUd,  Ohkiw  USVC  an* 

Marth  l,l*f;3 

Znc'lmriiih  (.liandlifr.  Mkfelirui. 

Carl  S<>burzj  Mb«»nuri MBT-ISBt 

Kttuitir-1 .1.  K(rkw<K>»i.  Itm-a 

Honrv  M.  Teller.  Colorado 

L.  O.  (M^apiur,  ili«sls»ippi 188^1887 

WTiUiuia  F.  Viiia,  WIscoasin WBT  .... 


'X.  nterior,  Secretary  of  the.    {See  Interior,  Depart' 

^^*-0^  :^it  of  the.) 

^^  pt  ntemal  Improvements. — From  tho  beginning  of. 

'^■^"^-^■-^ government  until  tho  ytxxr  liSiUi  tlio  qiuvsliun  of  \\ 

^.y^'tem  of  iaternul  improToun^nfs  rari'iedciii  hy  thn  ^t»n- 

^T!^*-!  governmout  wjis  a  party  r[iu'sti(m.     'I'lu'  lioimlilirjiii 

V -■— ^*3niocratic-ltopiiblk?;iii),  ami   after   it   (Iiti   MrrTHxinilio 

l^^'^tj'  as  tbe  party  of  strict  conslructioii,  o|i|insi'(l  Miirli 

^  System.     Improvements.,  tliej>ropt;riy  il^  which  mirriiinH 

"^    ^-i^e  general  govcmmeiit,  as  lij^lit-hoimoH  uiul  Lho  liko^ 

Ai*^*"*^    not  opposed,  butimproveuienta  on  rivorHund  inadn, 

•  ^    Vkcnefits  of  which  paflses  to  tho  StutoB,  were  tho  ofijeetii 

^^^^•t-tack.     Most  of  the  earlier  iStates  were  on  iho  wa- 

^^^t.^  and  the  improvemenC  of  thuir  harhorn  wan  at  lln*t 

^J'^'^^^d  on  by  means  of  tonnage  taxes  on  tiie  eommiVCd 

f      *^^e  port,  levied  with  the  consent  of   Oongrewi  (iM 

^^  ^^titution,  Article  1,  section  10,  clauBo  Z).     But  n  t«x 

ia 


^jl^anage  ifi  a  tax  on  tho  oonj-nnier  of  the  g<^y*]i(  carried 
^«e  vesael,  and  the  growth  of  inluid  HtuUM  reiuler<»d 


A 
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it  nnjnst  thns  indirectly  to  tax  them  in  the  price  of  a 
tides  consnmeil  in  order  to  improve  the  harbors  of  tl 
eea-coast  States,  mid  altlioiigh  this  practice  was  iu  is- 
]iUe<]  caBt;3  coiitiiuiLMl  until  tiio  mitldio  of  the  century 
was  geueniUy  discoutinued  much  eiirlier.  As  early  i 
18(H>  the  improvement  of  rouds  by  the  National  go' 
ornment  was  conceived  in  order  to  iudemnify  the  \\ 
ti'rior  States  (stQ  Cumherland  Road)y  and  in  1823  tl: 
improvement  Ijy  the  National  government  directly  ( 
fivers  and  harbors  wna  bejijun.  The  Republican  (Dcm< 
cratic-Repul^lienn)  Presidents,  .Teircrson,  Madison  an 
Monroe,  opposed  these  im])rovementa  as  imconatiti 
tional,  although  toward  the  end  of  his  term  Monroe  b< 
camo  more  favorable  to  tlio  system.  John  (Juincy  Adan 
was  a  warm  advocate  thereof  and  Jackson  its  stern  oj 
ponent.  Although  the  Democrats  opposed  any  genew 
system  of  improvements  they  continued  to  apply  fimd 
to  purticiiliu'  purposes.  The  Whigs  now  adopted  th 
system  originated  by  the  Democrat  Jackson,  namely,  thj 
distribution  of  the  Mtrplus  among  the  States.  (See  Sun 
plus,)  But  once  did  tlio  Whi^s  attempt  to  put  this  in! 
execution,  and  then  in  18-11  the  veto  of  President  Tylea 
at  odds  with  his  party  in  Con^83,  put  an  end  to  th^ 
sehomej  which  has  not  since  been  revived.  The  intr- 
ductlon  of  railroads  has  done  away  witli  the  question 
improvements  for  roads,,  while  a  system  of  assistance  _ 
tho  railroads  by  means  of  the  grant  of  land  along  t  - 
lino  of  their  route  has  sprung  up.  These  grants  lia- 
been  mailo  to  many  railroads  in  new  seeuons  of  t 
I'ouutry;  enormous  tracts,  in  several  cases  between  foi" 
uiul  fifty  million  acres  being  so  granted.  From  tt 
policy  a  rovulaion  has  ]iow  set  in,  and  the  present  tew 
dency  is  to  the  recovery  of  as  much  of  the  huid  so  ^nt 
as  has  not  been  earned  by  a  strict  cnmplianoo  with  t 
terms  of  the  grant.  To  this  both  of  the  great  politic 
parties  stand  committed.  (See  Parhf  Fhrt/ann.s.)  T 
aid  rendered  the  Pacific  railroads  is  referred  to  un(B 
that  head.  In  1800  both  parties  favored  the  comploti-* 
of  this  work  by  tho  government.  (See  also  River  o^ 
Uarhor  BiU$.) 
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-J     Internal   Revenue. —  The   mmicyK  uollocfod  uniler 

*^    iutemul  rovoiiiie  bureau  in  tht;  TreHsury  iJojjartnjcut 

►j?^^      called   tlio  inlenial    ruvtsiiut:  of    the   United  iStati^a. 

t     **^<^  term  iucludes  most  of  the  rocci2>ta  from  uiLtioiial 

i  1^    "^^8  except  cuBtoms  duties,  but  as  coiunioiily  iT'^trif^ted 

1,^       <3oos  not  embraeo  recoipta   from  the  aide  of  pLiblic 

^^^^^^'^B,  patent  fees,  postal   rccoiptBj  and   tho  like,  which 

X.      ^^     renlly  sources  of  inteniid  revenue.     Under  AHicIo 

j^^..^  *^ection  8,  clause  1,  of  the  CouBtitiitioii,  Conf,'reBS  hits 

^:^^;j^  ^^'er  *' to  lay  and  collect  taxet»,  duties,  inipostB  and 

^"J^  ^^  isea 


but  all  duties,    im 


and 


excises 


*A-11  be  uuiform  throughout  the  Utiited  States."  iSee- 
t^^-*~n  0,  clause  4,  of  the  same  article,  providcH  that  direct 
^J^^^Ces  sliall    be  appoilioned   among  the   States   only  in 


^:i 


portion  to  the  poi)ulalion.     Tlie  first  internal  revenue 
^  imposed  Ly  Congress  way  by  the  Act  of  March  ^,  1 7U1, 


lich  provided  for  a  tax  on  distiiled  spirita  of  domestic 
::^  J*-^niifactnre»  disuriminatiag  in  favor  of  those  produced 


^^^ 


_.-*^«m    domestic,   materiala   and   against  those   j)rodnccd 
";*  ^oni   foreigii  materials,     Tho  enforcement  of  this  tax 
*^^^d   to  the  Whiaky  InsiuTcction  [ivhich  see).     In  1704 
^^xes  were  levied   on  carriages,  retail   selling  of  wines 
^^^id  foreign  distilled  liquors,  on  snuff,  sugar  and  Bides 
^^1i  auction.     lu  1797  taxes  were  laid  on  stamped  vellLini, 
~Jl Parchment  and  paper.     In  17Ct8  the  first  direct  tax  of 
^  ts  kind,  one  of  l2,WjO,000,  was  apportioned  among  tlio 
^States,  and  it  m'os  projDosed  that  it  should  be  levied  on 
^:3wolling-houseSj  slaves  and  laud.     The  tax  of  17U1  wiis 
levied   to  estaliUsh  tho  principle  of   national  taxation; 
Xhat  of  1794  from  fear  of  liostilitiea  with  England;  that 
•^af    17i*8  because  of   the   threatened  war  with   Fraiu^c. 
On  Jefferson's  accession  to  the  presidency,  and  on  his 
Tccominendation,    all    internal    taxes   were   repealed    in 
1803,  and  no  others  were  authorized  till  1813.     Then 
the  war  witli  England  necessitiited  an  increased  revenue, 
and  most  of  the  old  taxes  were  re-imposed.     These  were 
to  cease  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  they  were  le\'ied,  but  they  were  after- 
ward  continued   for  a  while  for   the   jmyment  of  the 
uatioual  debt.     In  1814  iucruascd  need  of  money  kd  to 
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an  jiugmontatinn  in  the  amnimt  of  these  direct  and 
otln-r  intunuil  tuxes,  and  to  the  first  imposition  of  taxes 
oil  other  <]((niestif^  niaiiufmitur'LM  tlum  sugar,  Bimff  and 
ei)irit8,  aneh  as  iron,  candles,  hats,  playing-cards,  um- 
brLillna,  beer,  ale,  hariiesa,  boots,  plate,  household  fiimi- 
tiire,  gold  and  silver  watehuB,  etc.  The  return  of  peace 
brought  the  abolition  of  diroet  tuxes,  exeiye  dnties  and 
other  intGrnul  tiixea,  aud  from  1S18  to  18G1  none  of 
thcHe  were  levied.  The  Civil  War  forced  a  renewal  of 
the  internal  revenue  Bysfctun,  and  in  18G1  a  direct  tax  of 
iS20,00O,000  was  auportioned  among  the  States,  though 
it  was  not  ex)Ileete(i  till  a  year  later.  On  July  1,  1862, 
an  exhaustive  internal  revenue  act  was  passed,  levying 
taxes  oil  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention,  on  triute,  incomes,  Bales,  niauiifa^itnres,  lega- 
cies, etc.  The  bill  was  ili-cousidered  aud  needed 
frequent  modifioationa.  More  tlum  twenty-five  acts  on 
the  same  subject  wore  passed  within  the  next  six  years. 
A  few  industries  were  taxed  out  of  existence,  but  all 
were  more  or  less  disturbed.  Ilowevcr,  enormous  reve- 
nues were  raised  aud  the  jteople  submitted  witliout 
opposition  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Extensive 
roauctions  were  made  after  the  war  had  ceased,  by 
various  acts  in  18GG,  18G7  and  1808,  Further  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  1ST3,  when,  among  others,  stamp 
taxes,  exce])fc  that  of  two  cents  on  checks,  drafts  and 
orders,  were  abolished.  Various  acts  since  1872  have 
reduced  the  subjects  of  interaal  revenue  taxation  to 
their  present  numbers,  tobacco,  spirits,  fermented 
liquors,  bank  circulation  and,  by  Act  of  August  2, 
1 886,  oleomargarine.  The  following  is  a  table  of 
receipts  from  iutemal  revenue  taxes  from  1793  fo 
1887;  up  to  1830  by  calendar  ycai-s,  and  after  that  by 
fiscal  years  ending  June  3t)tli.  (Some  taxes  duo  but 
unpaid  were  colleofced  in  the  omitted  years,  but  the 
amounts  were  small.) 


orcnouAS  r  of  ambjucas  foimcs. 


Xkaa. 

Amocvt. 

r^Aa. 

Aaom: 

1798 

17« 

17V». 

17«    

sn:3KM 

gg-"" 

Snk:fift^ft«> 

imjsxjx  tt 

2IIUBrj»t« 

ITW 

viymm 

StkfllA 

CHiBrk 

IPI  ffffk  ^^  4P 

17W 

I.TW 

Ml..,. 
18M.... 

'ii"mi"ir"  iiMtt.>77  w 

iTie 

mttaBM 

iivvia«  H 

IIWO 

MMKBS 

.J MMSaMtt 

uoi 

iMHjBi  a 

TMJMt  JMB  Ml 

1W    

:........    'SSsfli 

iMiffiki'n^M 

IM "..-. 

so^ia»«» 

MBT.... 

lan..  . 

xvkfmmm 

in4 

1,fl»«A4fB 

mMjMTi 

I«15 

4;asB^(B»ir 

iiSn3n*f» 

IflS 

&1M.706>1 

isao  ... 

tiUOMnw 

lK17     

tSB^vanTi 

1S61  ... 

MfcwMj  aa 

1818  ...   

1819 

9a,X9D» 

8r,ttl0i7B7  flS 

1«0 

lata         .... 

lflS4.... 

IBBS.... 
INW    ., 
MB?.... 

ia,3MljMitt 

"""1"*'""  ii^ei.ifi  «r 

laS::: ::::::: 

1011.741,186  10 

iK,9nE3n4« 

1885 

ao».«*;a5» 

iia^rjmofi 

The  totJil  amount  deriTed  from  interiial  revenue  fn>ra 

X7.S9  to  1887  is   *3,568,289,4o7.     The   following  uMe 

shows  ill  greater  iletml  the  internal  revenue  for  1886 

«*,nd  1887,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  latter  over 

"the  former: 


SOITRCBS, 

1888. 

1887. 

IKCRKA5B. 

DBCnSASE. 

^^plrltg    

iu,07«.y3i  a) 

"iW*.i22"4S 
32.CIW  17 

$85,829,321  71 
30^«».0B7  la 

033,W8  04 

4.3(i8  37 

220,-311.1  KJ 

29,383  -19 

|3,afU,^i4  90 

'3f"'«iwo.  

-•-'enn.  Hquora., 

|2,'J0ll,7(>«  OU 

■A^'>.4r<i  au 

4,JSS  S7 

2ri,tK;  as 

^K  liink  L'iruu  lit  1*11 

ropc&led  laws 

91,aOSG8 

Total  

|nU,Wa,069  44 

$118,SJ7,301  06 

t5,*2(Kl,lT3  59 

J-l  «Cls74T  1/7 

NfltlocTGue* 

$1,934,481  03 

^B  International  Lawcoubists  of  mlon  for  tht;  coinlui't 
^H  of  dillercnt  nations  and  their  Huhjocts  with  roH{i(-i'.l.  It) 
^H  vach  other,  which  rules  are  deduced  from  rcution,  juKtiue 


tBi 
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and  the  naturo  of  govemmonts.     In  the  ancient  world 
one  nation  had  few  rights  which  another  was  bound  to  tn 
rufipcct.     Interaiitionai  law  in  uuythinLrlike  a  sjstcmatioM^ 
8liai)e  is  a  modem  product,  and  the  general  recognition 
of  it  is  yet  more  recent.     Many  of  its  itnportant  princi- 
ples arc  still  in  the  stage  of  development,  though  minor 
questions,  such  aa  the  treatment  of  embassadors,  have 
long  been  Bottled.     Treaties,  declarations  of  war  and  in^H 
ternationai  docnments  and  discussions  generally,  togcthef^B 
wiLli  tlio  ivorke  of  great  writers,  constitute  the  body  of 
international  law.     It  may  be  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments: first,  principles  refjulatiug  the  conduct  of  states 
to  each   other;  second,  principles  regulating  the  rights 
find  obligations  of  indi^'iduals  arising  out  of  international 
rt^lations;  third,  principles  regulating  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals  aa   affected  by  the   internal  laws  of    other 
nations.     Liternationul  law  diSers  from  the  internal  law 
of  States  in  this,  that  there  is  no  final  authority  to  com- 
pel  its   observance   or   punish   its   broach;    yet    public 
opinion  and  combinations  of  other  nationtj  are  a  potent 
chock  on  the  one  that  would  disregard  its  obligatioiiB., 
During  the  last  generation  mneh  has  been  done  to  secui 
recognition   from   civilized   nations   of   cei*tain   genci 
rules  governing  their  actions  toward  each  other,  such 
the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  question  of  blockades,  and 
long  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  substitution  o|^ 
arbitration  in  place  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  interna^l 
tional  disj^utes.  ^^ 

Inter-State  Commerce  Act,  The,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  Jaiiuary  14,  18S7,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  15,  and  by^ 
tlie  HouBG  on  January  21.  ISJST,  by  a  vote  of  178  to  41jH| 
it  was  approved  by  President  Cleveland  Febniary  4,  18877^ 
The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission,  consisting  of  five  members.  ■ 
These  sludl  not  be  connected  in  any  way  with  common 
earners  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  nor  arc  thejj 
to  engage  in  other  busmcss;  not  more  tlian  three  are 
bo  of  the  same  politiciil  purty;  they  are  a])pointed  b}"  tlie 
President  and  conlirnied  by  the  Senate,  the  iirst  mem- 
bers for  the  terms  of  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  years 
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respectively,  ana  their  successors  for  the  terma  of  six 
years  each;  they  each  receive  a  sahiry  of  $7,600  per  an- 
num.    The  act  applies  to  common  carriers  conveying 
merchandiBe  or  paseengers  between  one  State,  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  another  one  of  those  (h- 
visions.     Unjust  and  unreaeonable  charges  and  uujunt 
discrimination  are  prohibited;  the  latter  is  dolined  to  be 
tlie  demanding  from  one  person  of  greater  compensa- 
tion than  ia  aeked  from  another  for  a  like  semce.     It  is 
»nade  nnlav^^nl  to  give  undue  advantage  to  one  |x?rioii. 
locality  or  kind  of  trafTic  over  anotlier,  or  to  diseriininule 
l>etween  connecting  lines.     The  '*long  and  short  liaul 
clause  ^*  provides  that  the  rate  for  a  short  haul  ahall  not 
<3qual  nor  exceed  the  rate  for  a  long  haul  under  like  eou- 
<lition8,  except  as  the  Commission  may  provide  or  may 
relieve  from  the  operations  of  this  section.     Freights 
cjannot  be   pooled  with   connecting  lines;  schedules  of 
urates,  which  must  bo  conformed  to,  are  to  be  made  pul)- 
lic,  and  ten  days  notice  of  any  advance  must  be  givtii. 
<Jombinatioas   to   prevent  continuous  carriage  are  pru- 
liibitcd.     Persons  snfferingbyreasoji  of  violations  of  the 
»ct  may  secure  dauiages  in  the  United  States  Courts,  or 
"they  may  complain  to  the  Commission,  who  have  power 
"to  compel  the  attendance  of  pei-sons  and  the  jiroduction 
of  pai)er8,  and  who  shall  investigate  and  order  reparation 
or  the  ceasing  of  the  violation  of  the  act,  and  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States  are  given  power  to  enforce 
these  orders,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  certain  instances.     Each  willful  violation  of  tlie  act  is 
a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $;5,000. 
Common  carriers  subject  to  the  act  are  to  submit  annual 
reports  to  the  commission;  the  commiHsion  is  to  make  a 
yearly  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  sliall 
transmit  the  same  to  Congress.     Certain  exceptions  are 
made  in  the  operation  of  the  act;  reduced  rates  may  be 
granted  on   property  for  goveruuiutiLal  aud  charitable 
purposea,  for  purposes  of  exhibitions  aud  fairs,  reduced 
rutes  may  be  made  for  excursion  tickets,  etc.,  and  for 
ministers,  and  passes  may  be  given  to  ofiicers  or  em- 
ployes  of   railroads.      The   commission   is    at    prcsout 
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constituted  as  follows:  Thomas  M,  Cooley,  of  Michigan, 
Chiiirman;  Willinm  R.  Morrison,  of  Illinois;  Augustns 
Schoonmaker,  of  New  York;  Aldace  F,  Walker,  of  Ver- 
mont; iiiul  Walter  L.  Bragg,  of  Alabama. 

Inter-State  Extradition.    {See  Extradiii<m,) 

In  the  Line  of  Succession.— Thomas  Jefferson  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  Wusltington;  James  Madison 
held  the  oflice  under  Jeifereon;  James  Monroe  under 
Madison;  John  Qiiincy  Adams  Tinder  Monroe.  Each 
one  of  these  secretaries  had  subsequently  become  Presi- 
dent, in  every  case,  except  that  of  Jefferson,  immedi- 
ately after  the  President  nnder  whom  he  served  in  that 
{■apacity.  Kenry  Clay  was  Secretary  of  State  under 
Jolm  Quincy  Adams,  and  wlien  in  1832  he  ran  for  the 
presidency  against  Andrew  Jackson,  he  was  therefore  said 
to  bo  in  tliG  lineof  succession. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress. — In  May,  1775,  Ethan  Allen 
anrprised  Fort  Ticondoroga,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  To  Allen's  demand  for  surrender  the  com- 
mander replied,  "By  whose  authority?''  to  which  Allen 
answered:  ''  In  tlio  name  of  the  Great  Jehovali  and  the 
Continental  Congi'ess." 

Invisible  Empire. — A  name  by  which  the  Ku-Kliix 
Klan  was  sonietimes  known, 

Iowa. — This  State  originallj  constituted  part  of  the 
region  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  purchase.  {See  Ait- 
nexations  I.)  It  formed  at  one  time  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Missouri.  {See  Terrilorics.)  After  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  to  the  Union,  Iowa  was  neglected  till 
1834  when  it  was  placed  nnder  the  Jurisdiction  of  Michi- 
gan; in  183G  it  was  transferred  to  Wisconsin,  and  in 
18-18  was  erected  into  the  separate  Territory  of  Iowa;  it 
was  admitt'cd  as  a  State  December  28, 1846.  The  capitAl 
is  Des  Moines.  The  popTiIation  in  1880  was  1.624,615» 
and  in  1888  is  estimated  at  l.S'i4,S(jO.  Iowa  is  entitled 
to  eleven  Congressmen  and  thirteen  electoral  votes;  it 
is  Kepublicau  m  polJticB.  Itn  name  is  derived  from  its 
principal  river,  which  in  the  Indian  tongue  is  variously 
stated  to  mean  "  the  beautiful  Ian  1,"  '*  the  sleepy  onee, 
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and  "this  is  the  place;"  popiilarljit  is  callud  the  Hawk- 
eye  Stato.     (jSW^  Goveniorft;  Lefftslatures.) 

I  Propose  to  Fight  it  out  on  this  Line^  if  it 
Takes  all  Summer. — This  sentence  was  contained  in 
the  dispatch  of  General  Grant  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
after  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  May,  1864. 

Irish  Vote.     {See  German  Vote.) 

Iron-clad  Oath  of  Office. — A  popular  name  for  tha 
oath  of  office  prescribed  July  2,  1862,  in  which  the 
person  not  only  promises  to  defend  the  Constitntion  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, but  also  swears  that  he  lias  uever  given  aid  or  en- 
couragement to  its  encmieSj  or  accepted  offico  under  any 
government  hofctilo  to  the  United  States. 

Irrepressible  Conflict. — ^The  conflict  beotween  free- 
dom and  slavei7  was  referred  to  by  William  H.  Seward 
in  a  speech  delivered  October  25,  1858.  lie  declared 
that  "  it  is  an  iiiT-presaible  conflict  between  opposing 
and  enduiing  forces," 

I  Was  Born  an  American,  I  Live  an  Ameri- 
can, I  Shall  Die  an  American. — This  sentence  is 
from  a  speech  of  Daniel  Webster,  delivered  July  17, 
1850. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  was  born  at  Waxliaw  Settlement, 
North  Carolina,  March  15,  17G7,  and  died  at  '*Tho 
Hermitage,"  his  residence  near  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
Januarys,  1845.  As  a  boy  he  fought  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army.  He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  His  early  education  had  been  neglected,  nor 
■was  this  shortcoming  ever  thoroughly  repaired.  Ue 
served  in  the  House  of  Kepresentativps  from  170(5  to 
1797,  and  in  the  Senate  from  1707  to  1798.  He  had 
made  a  name  for  himself  in  Tennessee  as  prosccntiug 
attorney.  He  had  won  military  glory  in  fi^hta  with  tlio 
Indians,  and  his  serAnces  in  the  Creek  \Vur  iucreascd 
his  reputation.  He  was  made  a  Major-General,  and  in 
1815  won  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  against  tlie  British. 
From  1823  to  1825  he  again  served  as  Henator,  and  iu 
1824  was  defeated  for  the  presidency  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,     la  the  next  preeideutial  contest  he  defeated 
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Adams.  Ab  President  he  served  two  terms,  from  : 
to  1837.  Tlie  principsil  events  of  his  administration 
weixj  Indian  wars,  controversies  about  the  United  States 
iijink,  nuHilicalion  troubk's,  tai'itf  agitation  and  changes, 
and  tho  reiuovala  from  office  effected  by  Iiira.  At  the 
end  of  hia  second  term  he  rtjtired  to  private  life  at 
''The  Uermita^e.''  Jackson  wiis  a  Demcwjrat.  (iSec 
I >emoc-ndic- Republican  ruriy.)  From  hia  time  dates  a 
]iew  departure  in  the  politics  of  this  country,  namely, 
the  principle  of  rotation  in  office  for  the  subordinate 
employei^  of  the  government  and  the  distribution  of  the 
o&iccs  to  political  retainers  as  spoils  of  the  camimign. 
In  character  Jackson  was  stern,  bluff,  uncoDipromising 
and  most  determined.  It  was  due  to  his  energy  that 
the  nullification  troubles  were  so  promptly  qnellod,  and 
this  same  trait  was  well  shown  in  the  persistence  of  his 
fight  against  the  United  States  Bank.  Ilia  comment 
on  a  decision  by  tho  Supreme  Court  in  tho  Cherokee 
Case  ia  indicativo  of  the  man.  Ho  said:  ''Well,  John 
Marshall  has  made  hie  decision.  Now  let  him  enforce 
it."     (See  Clierokee  Case.)  ^M 

Jackson  Men.— A  name  assumed  by  the  followemB 
of  Andrew  Jackson  about  1S28  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  followers  of  John  Q.uincy  Adams  and  Ileiiry 
Clay.  These  latter,  called  at  first  Adams  and  Clay 
Republicans,  came  to  be  known  as  National  Republicans, 
iind  they  were  one  of  the  elements  that  subsequently 
formed  the  Whig  party,  while  the  Jackson  men  soon 
came  to  be  known  as  Democrats  merely.  Jackson  men 
were  known  also  as  Jackson  Republicans.  {See  Demo- 
cratic-Republican  Party;  Nati<mal  Republican  Party; 
W]ti(^  Party.) 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer. — A  nickname  applied  to 
John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  because  in  debate  ne  com- 
pared himself  to  David  and  his  opponent  to  Goliah. 

Jay,  John,  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  December 
23,  1745,  and  died  at  Bedford,  New  York,  May  17, 
1839.  lie  wiis  a  graduate  of  Columbia  and  a  lawyer  by 
profession.  He  took  part  in  the  formation  of  a  Stat© 
Conititution  in  1776,  and  served  in  the  Oontineutal 
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«^^gres8  from  1774  t-o  1777  and  in  1778  and  1779,  dur- 
F*-^^  "the  latter  j'ears  as  it«  president.  He  was  also  Chief- 
\*et,ico  of  hia  State.  In  1779  he  becamo  Minister  to 
^J>aiijij  and  in  1783  was  one  of  the  neffotiatore  of  the 
~  *^C554.ty  of  Paris.  lie  then  became  Secretary  of  Foreign 
^^^«.irs  until  1789,  when  he  was  appoints  Chief-Justice 
^^  t-lie  United  States.  Ho  was  next  engaged  in  the 
^^Sotiation  of  the  treaty  that  bpr4ime  known  as  Jay's 
^  ^estity  {which  see\  From  1795  to  1801  he  was  Oover- 
yl:^"^   of  Jfew  York  State.     He  then  retired  to  private 

^  Jay's  Treaty. — The  treaty  of  1783,  which  closed  the 
*^Yofution,  provided  that  the  British  should  evacuate 
^^V  forts  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  En- 
SWd's  delay  in  fulfilling  this  stipulation,  her  authoriza- 
tion to  privateers  to  seize  neutral  vessels  trading  in  the 
French  West  Indies,  and  the  rights  of  search  and  im- 
pressment which  8he  claimed,  led  President  Washington 
in  the  early  part  of  1794  to  appoint  Chief-Justice  Juhn 
Jay  minister  extraordinary  to  Great  Britain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  treaty.  The  result  of  Jav's  efforts 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  in  June, 
1795,  and  soon  received  the  sanction  of  that  body  and 
was  completed  by  Washington's  signature.  It  provided 
for  a  speedy  evacuation  of  the  forts  on  what  were  then 
our  northern  and  northwestern  frontiers,  arranged  for 
compensation  for  illegal  seizures,  and  regulated  commer- 
cial questions  to  some  extent,  hut  it  recognized  by  impli- 
cation the  right  of  search  and  was  not  wholly  satisfactory 
in  other  points.  The  question  of  its  endorserrient  by  the 
government  led  to  a  bitter  discussion,  during  which  copies 
of  the  treaty  and  effigies  of  Jay  were  publicly  burned 
and  the  most  outrageous  charges  were  made  against 
Washington  '*  in  terms,"  aa  he  said,  "  so  exaggerated  and 
indecent  as  could  scarcely  bo  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  notori- 
ous  defaulter,  or  even  to  a  common  piclcpockct."  The 
President,  nevertheless,  believing  tiie  treaty  on  the 
whole  to  be  the  best  that  could  be  obtained,  lent  the 
weight  of  his  influence  in  its  favor,  and  the  House  of 
RepreBeutativea  In  April,  1796,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  48 
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finally  decided  to  carry  it;  into  ofifoot.  The  discussion  in 
the  House  gave  occasion  to  Fisher  Ames,  of  Massaclin- 
setts,  for  u  remarkable  Bj)ceeh  iu  defense  of  tho  treaty. 

Jefferson  Democrats.  (S^ee  GlMoman  De^ftiocrula.) 

Jeffersonian  Democrat. — Democrats  delight  in  ap- 
plying this  designation  to  any  public  man  of  tneir  party 
whoso  simplicity,  direclncsSj  sympathy  with  the  people 
and  viowa  on  pahlic  economy  meet  their  approbation. 

Jeffersonian  Simplicity. — Thomas  Jefferson  in- 
tensely di.slikcd  all  display,  lie  objocted  even  to  tho 
title  of  Mister;  he  refused  to  wear  knee-breeches  and 
wore  pantaloons;  lio  abolished  tho  presidential  levees, 
and  in  going  to  the  Capitol  to  hia  inauguration  he  rode 
on  horeobaek  alone.  The  Democratic  party,  deriving  as 
it  does,  many  of  its  principles  from  JefTcrson,  has  always 
affected  to  follow  liim  in  the  matter  of  simplicity. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Shatlwell,  Virginia, 
April  2,  1743;  he  died  on  the  same  day  with  John 
Adams,  July  4»  1826,  at  Montieollo,  Virginia.  He 
graduated  at  "William  and  Mary  College  and  became  a 
member  of  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  from  1700  to  1774;  between  1775  and  1778  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress;  it  was  ho 
that  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Indcpenaenco  (but  few 
chaiiges  were  made  in  his  draft  of  that  document).  In 
1779  ho  bocamo  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  retained  tho 
post  until  1781.  He  represented  this  country  abroad 
first  generally  and  then  iu  France.  lie  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Washington,  and  represented  in  tho 
latter's  Cabinet  those  principles  of  strict  construction 
tliat  formed  at  least  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  party 
founded  by  him,  the  Democratic-Republican.  Elected 
Vice-President  under  Adiim8  in  1797,  he  was  elected  in 
1801  to  succeed  the  latter,  and  served  as  President  two 
terms.  The  principal  events  of  his  administration  wore 
tho  purchuse  of  Louisiana  (by  far  the  moat  im2>ortant) 
[see  Annexations  L),  tho  war  with  the  Barbary  pirates, 
and  the  embargo.  At  the  end  of  hia  second  term  be 
retired  to  his  home  at  Monticello  where  he  passed  the 
remtuuder  of  his  life.     He  was  tlie  founder  of  the  Demo- 
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^tic-Ropublicftn  party,  a  party  that  lias  existed  to  tLe 

jlfesent  day.     Though  of  aristocratic  birth  his  symp^ 

^^ies  M'L^re  intensely  popular;  ho  liatod  display  and  pomp 

?0d  carried  hia  love  of  Eimplicity  to  the  eiM^me  of  ol>- 

Jectitig  even  to  eo  harmless  a  title  as  Mister,     His  infla- 

Cflce  on  the  government  lias  l>een  to  check  the  tendency 

r^   extreme   centralization  whicli,   if  develop^,  might 

.^*Ve  led  to  a  nation  too  unpliablo  and  unwieldy  for 

y.  ??^  life,  and  has  made  it  the  admirable  combination  of 

^^'^s^fjility  aud   resiritauco   that   it   is.      (See  Stale  Sov- 

^^'"l/nty;  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  Vim.) 

i^^   ^ing^oisin. — This  word  arose  in  British  politics.  Dur- 

ti-^^   '^^^  ^^^  between  liussia  and  Turkey,  English  sympa- 

^^^-V"  "Wiia  most  strongly  with  Turkey  and  hostile  t^  llussia. 

^ong  became  popular  the  refrain  of  which  was: 

^^e  doD't  want  to  flg-ht,  but,  by  JinKci*  W  we  do— 

^^To've  (fot  the  ships,  we've  got  tlio  men,  we've  got  tbe  moaoy.  too." 

y^^  -^^^rom  tliis  arose  the  name  jingoism  as  applied  to  the 
^  ^^•'^r  feeling  againat  Russia,  llio  term  hjta,  however, 
\^^^  *^>^e    to   mean   in   politics,  any  advocacy   of    national 

"^^^  sgter.     It  is  sometimes  used  in  this  country. 
^        ..y  ohnny  Reb  was  a  miino  by  whicli  the  Union  soldiers 
j-^^-*  *.^ng  the  Civil  War  familiarly  fiallcd  the  Confodorates, 

^^^^  is  of  course  an  abbroviatiou  for  rubel. 

c^-^   ^-*J"ohnson,  Andrew,  was  born  at  Itidei^h,  [N'ortli  Car- 

r^^  ^*^aa,  Deceuiber  21),  1808,  and  died  in  Carter  County, 

r»-v^^  ^»n.ues8eej  Jiily  31, 1875.     He  was  mayor  of  Greenville, 

^^  /^^»nne8Ree;  member  of  the  State  Lcgiskture  in  1835  and 

^    ^^^-te   Senate   in   1841;    Congressman   from   Tennessee 

;^^'%  ^^^*  *n  1843  to  1853.     He  wivs  ut  this  time  a  Democrat. 

■^j-^^-^^m  1853  to  1857  he  was  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and 

^^   **^~^ted  States  Senator  from  1857  to  180^.     In  18G^  ho 

;^  <^^"^  appointed  Militaiy  Governor  of  l^oiinessee,  aud  in 

^--s5^  ^34  the  Republicans  nominated  him  ad  Vice-President. 

^      *^^*^  Lincoln's  asBassinutiou   ho   became   President.     He 

•^/^^^^n  almost  lit  once  to  quarrel  with  Congress,  and  his 

^  ■peachment  marked  the  culmiuatiou  of  that  conJiiet. 


Y^:^^  «fl  Impeachments,)  The  most  important  matter  daring 
^^^*^^a  admimstration    waii    Recouiiruction    {which    stiu). 
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Jo)iuBon*8  early  education  \\sA  been  neglected  to  Buch  un 
extent  that  itw.-vs  only  iiftcr  his  marriugo  timfc  he  learned 
to  read  and  write.  He  Avas  persistent  and  determined, 
but  blind  to  the  political  sit^us  of  the  times.  In  1875  ho 
was  elected  United  States  Senator,  but  sorred  only  at  tho 
extra  session,  dying  in  July. 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, ifay  31, 1796,  and  died  at  tho  same  place  February 
10,  187(j.  Ho  was  a  hiwycr.  Ho  scrvod  as  Senator  from 
1845  to  1840,  and  as  Attomoy-Genend  under  Taylor; 
during  this  time  he  waa  a  AV  big.  From  1803  to  iSG8 
he  waa  again  Senator,  this  time  aa  a  Democrat,  and  in 
180y  he  was  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 

Johnson,  Richard  Mentor,  was  born  at  Bryant's 
Station,  Kentucky,  October  17, 1781;  he  died  November 
19,  1850.  He  served  in  tho  War  of  18.12.  He  was  a 
Democrat,  and  as  such  served  in  Congress  from  1807  to 
1810;  from  1820  to  1839  ho  was  in  the  Senate,  and  from 
1830  to  18;i9  again  in  the  House.  Ho  was  the  Demo- 
cratic vice-presidential  caudidato  in  1840. 

Judge  Lynch. — A  popular  name  f{>r  a  body  of  per- 
sons who  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  in  punishing 
criminals  or  those  auspected  of  being  such.  (iSee  Lynch 
Law. ) 

Judiciary. — 1.  Natioxal.    The  third  Article  of  tho 
Constitution  provides  for  tho  establishment  of  United 
States  courts  to  ha\"o  jurisdiction  both  in  law  and   in 
equity.     This  jurisdiction  is  in  general  distinct  from, 
bat   13  sometimes  concurrent  with,   that  of   the  Stat 
courts.     Tho  system  whicli  Congress  adopted  at  its  first 
session  remains  unaltered  in  its  essentials  to  tlie  proseni 
time,  except  for  the  addition  of  the  Court  of  Clainjs  h 
1855.     Tho  judges  arc  nominated  by  tho  President  an< 
confirmed   by  the   Senate.     They  retain   office    during' 
good    behavior.      The   judicial   power  of    the   United 
States  is  vested    in  a  Supreme    Court,   nine    Circuit 
Courts  and  sixty-ono  District  Courts,  besides  the  Court 
of  Claims.     The  Supreme  Court  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion only  of  **  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
minii^tfcrs  and  consuK  and  tnoso  in  which  a  State  shall 
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be  w  party;'*  that  is,  ouly  suck  cases  can  be  conuuuncod 

therein,  but  cases  decided  in  the  other  federal  courts, 

luuier  certain  prescribed  conditiona,  c-an  be  reviewed  by 

the  Supremo  Court  by  \-irtne  of  it^  appellate  jurisdic- 

tion.     The  limits  of   the  original   junsdiclious  of   tlio 

District  and  Circuit  Courts,  and  the  appellate  jurisilic- 

tion  of  the  latter  over  the  former^  are  provided  by  law. 

Beside  other  matters,  the  Cirouit  Court  has  exclusive 

jurisdiction  of  patent  suits  and  the  District  Court  of 

admiralty  cases.     The  Court  of  Claiuifi  has  jurisdiction 

of  claims  against  the  United  States.     The  Justices  of 

the  Supremo  Court,  besides  tlieir  functions  as  such,  aro 

each  assigned  to  one  of  the  circuits,  being  then  knoM-n 

as  Circuit  Justices.     TJiere  is  also  a  separate   Circuit 

Judge  for  each  circuit,  and  a  District  Judge  for  each 

district.     Circuit   Courts  may  bo  held   by  the   Circuit 

Jiiatico,  by  the  Circuit  Judge  or  by  the  District  Judge 

sitting  alone,  or  by  any  two  of  these  sitting  together. 

Ab  constituted  at  first,  the  Supreme  Court  consisted  of 

A  Chief-Justice  and    five   Associate-Justices,   but    tlio 

fluinbcr  of  the  latter  has  been  changed  from  time  to 

time,    and    there  are   at   present   eight.      (Hm    Chief- 

^tisiice.)     The  salary  of  the  Chief-Justice  is  $10,500, 

^tid    of    Associate- Justices    $10,000   per  annum.     Tlio 

^onrt  is  at  present  constituted  as  follows:  Chief-Justico, 

'     ,AleIvilIeW.  Fuller,  nUnoifl;  Associate-Justices,  Samuel 

I    ^^.  Miller,  Iowa;  Stephen  J.  Field,  California;  Joseph 

I   ^^  Bradley,  New  Jersey;  John  M.  Harlan,  Kentucky; 

^^tanley  Matthews,  Ohio;  Horace  Oray,  Massachusetts; 

^^^muel  Bhitchford,  New  York;  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Mis- 

'  ^^  issippi.     Betfides  these  regular  federal  courts,  the  Senate 

^^itd    wlien  necesaaiy  as  a  court  of  impeachment;  the 

-^^Jistrict  of  Columbui  has  a  Supreme  Court  over  which 

!  ^  lie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  apj>ell&t« 

f-^^  -urisdiction;  and  Territorial  Courts  are  provide*],  the 

^  "udges  of  which  are  nominate?-!  for  terms  of  four  yeani 

the  President,  axi'l  confirmed   by  the  Senate,  and 

Ver  which  the  Sapreme  Coort  hai  ftUo  ftppell&te  jiuisdic* 

icfd.     CAses  decided  in  the  highest  ooort  fti  any  SUte 

J  Also  h«  reriered  bj  the  Sopreme  Coaxt.  bnt  only 


I 
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whon  federal  questions  arc  involvetl;  that  is,  when  tlie 
controversy  deals  with  thii  Coiistitutiou,  laws  or  treatied 
of  tlie  United  States. 

IL  State.  The  judicial  Bystoma  of  the  scvpral  States 
are  too  widely  different  to  permit  of  brief  explanation. 
In  some  of  them  coiirt«  of  equity  are  distmet  from 
those  of  law,  while  in  others  the  aamo  tribunals  exercise 
both  f unotiona,  and  instUl  others  all  distiuetion  between 
iictions  at  law  and  enits  in  equity  is  abolislied.  The  man- 
ner of  selecting  judges  also  vaiies  in  different  States  and 
from  tjmo  to  time.  At  tho  period  of  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  tho  election  of  judges  by  the  i>eopIe 
w;ls  unknown  except  iu  Georgia.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  peojilc  eliict  judges  in  twenty-four  of  the 
Stated.  Jtulieial  terms  vary  from  two  to  twenty-one  _ 
veai*a,  the  average  heiug  about  ten  years.  Tho  question  fl 
has  been  much  discussed  whether  the  judiciary  should  ■ 
be  elective  by  tho  people,  or  iippointjve  by  the  o.xecutive 
or  Legislature,  or  ^^counijls  of  appointmeiit.""  Most 
of  tho  StiitoH  have  decided  iu  favor  of  the  former  alter- 
native, but  many  of  these  have  found  it  necessary  to 
Joii^theu  the  terms  of  their  elective  judiciary  in  order  to 
lessen  the  necessary  evils  of  the  system,  which  tends  to 
supplant  judicial  justice  by  political  shrewdness.  The 
elective  system  soemfl  to  have  been  a  growth  of  the 
''spoils"  doctrine  as  a  means  of  rotation  in  oftice. 

Junketing.— Any  trip,  excursion  or  entertainment 
by  an  olUciai  at  public  expense  under  the  guise  of  public 
service,  is  popularly  called  a  **  junket."  The  form  these 
junkets  most  frequently  take,  is  a  legislative  investigation 
requii'ing  travel  to  vaiious  points  and  large  hotel  bills. 

Jury. — A  jury  is  a  body  of  impartial  persons  sworn  tu 
inqiiii'O  into  the  trutn  of  facts  presenteu  to  them  and  to 
render  a  verdict  or  decision  on  the  evidence.  Tlio  right 
to  a  trial  by  jnry  is  insured  by  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  by  moat  of  the  State  constitutions.  In  crim- 
inal cases  the  right  is  universal  iu  this  countrr;  in  civil 
CJises  it  is  general,  but  may  usually  bo  waived  by  consent 
of  both  parties,     The  petit  or  tnal  jury  is  uaually  com- 
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iPosefJ  of  twelve  porpons,  but  sometimee  a  smaller  num- 
.-'''''  is  used.     Their  verdict  must  be  unanimous  in  Crim- 
ea! cases  and  generally  \\\  civil  cases,     A  specinl  or 
®*''ack  jury  is  ordered  by  tho   court  in  extraordinary 
^^03  vhere  it  is  shown  that  a  fair  and  impartiul  tnul 
^*nnotbe  had  by  an  ordinary  j^iry.     A  struck  jury  i« 
potnined  as  folloM's:    From  the  complete  list  or  panel  of 
JHrors  an  offioer  selects  forty-eight  whom  hw  conKidora 
IJiost    impartial  and  in  cvci'y  way  best  fitted  tr>tryllie 
^'^e  at  issue;  from  this  libt  t'acii  party  strikes  off,  nlter- 
||atelyj,  twelve  names;  from  tho  remaining  twonty-ftiiir 
.^O  trial  jnry  is  selected  in  the  ordinary  way.     A  grand 
/Ury  ia  composed   of  twenty-three  persons;  its  function 
^  to  inquire  concerning  the  commission  of  crimes  and 
*^  pi'escnt  indictments  against  offenders,  where  it  thinks 
f^''*^per,  to  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to  try  tlie  case; 
^^^1  Ve  must  concur  to  fin'I  an  indictmentj  or  a  true  bill, 
^^   \t   IS  called;  \t^  proceedings  are  secret.     The  (JmiHti- 
^,^*^ioii  of  tlie  United   f^tatcs  and  all  the  State  constitu- 
*^ri3  provide  that  no  person  shall  bo  tried  for  a  capital 
otlierwise  infamous  crime  except  after  indictment  i)y 
^^^■''^ivd  Jury.     A  coroner's  jury,  or  jury  of  impiest,  is 
|.      '?">X?08ed  of  from  nine  to  lifteen  persons,  and  its  duty  is 
^     *■  Inquire  into  the  causes  of  sudden  deaths  or  rlangerons 
^^**^»diuga.     Sheriff's  juries  try  the  title  to  properly  hold 
JY        Jthe   sheriff  when   it  is  claimed  by  a  third  party. 
g^^*^i«B  are   also  emplnjrcd   for  other  special  juirpones, 
^^*^lig  which  is  the  determination  of  the  value  of  prop- 
talccn  under  the  right  of   eminent  donmin.     The 


ince  of  a  jury  ia  usually  to  judge  merely  of  t)ie  truth 


tj^  -^^eity  of  tho  facts  alleged,  the  court  deciding  rpios- 
\\  *^  s  of  law;  bnt  in  some  cases  and  in  u  few  (ff  the  States 
^^     jury  decides  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  facte. 


J"  "Ustice,    Department    of. — This    department  Aviia 
ionized    June   2*-i,   1870,  and  the   Attorney-Oenei*:d, 


,j^       ^^*«e  otfico  was  created  bv  act  of  September  ;34,  17sy, 


^  .  placed  at  its  head.  Tho  Attorney-<-Tenend  is  ap- 
\^\  ^^^^inl  by  the  Presiilent  and  conftrmed  by  the  Senate 
'^■J?     salary  is  *8.000;    he   '  ....... 


s      i:.,!..-..-  :.  *o  rifui.    1...  jg  ^  member  of  the  f'nbiiiot. 
^  eistaUislinient  of  this  de2>artmeuL  brought  under  his 
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control  all  United  States  district-attorneys  and  marshals. 
and  Becnred  uniformity  in  the  trial  and  prosecution  of 
cases.  The  Attorney-General  rarely  argues  cases,  this 
work  being  done  by  his  subordinates.  These  are  as 
follows: 

SAULBT. 

^^  8ollcftor>^?a<?r;il $7,ooo 

^^ft  A&-«l^lant  Attuniey'OGrx'ml 5,00(» 

^^■A-HsiMlaiit  Atlornuy-Geiienii 5,000 

^^"  A!<.siHtant  A(t<»rn('y-<ieiRi-Bl  for  Ihe  Interior  Department..  6,<K10 

"  Asslfltaut  AttoniL'y-GeiienLl  for ttioPost<OI&oo Department  4.000 

8«iti(;ilur  (;(  tli>L'  'I'rt^ttf^ury 4,500 

SuHciUir  or  UiU-risul  HevoDne 4,800 

Bxaiuiuer  of  UlulmH  (t^tti  Xhipartiucut) 3^500 

The  Solicitor-General  takes  the  place  of  the  Attorney- 
General  in  tho  lattui'^s  absence.  He  has  charge  of  the 
conduct  of  cases  in  tho  courts  at  Washington.  The  At- 
torneys-General of  tlie  United  States  are  given  below: 


0« 


Eilraund  RandolptuVii-gliUa 1780-1704 

WilUiun  Brtt(lfori3/TfiiiisyJvan4a.... 17M-1706 

Chiirl«a  Lct^,  Virginia 1705-1801 

Tlioo.  Parsons,  MassuohuscttB 1601-1801 

Lovl  Uiiuulii  Muaeiichurettii ISOUISOS 

KolMttt^mith,  Murylnnd t8QS-1S05 

John  Briinkonritlet',  Kentucky 1805-1H07 

CifiwirA.  ItoiUiey,  Penn^yi\-aala IH07-1S11 

Wnilam  Piiikm'>%  MurylaiKl IWl-lSH 

Mtlmril  litisli,  IViin.'iyhanin IKl'l-1817 

Wliliairi  Wirt,  Virginia 1817-1830 

JolinM.  Ik'rrioti,  *°erjrg-la lSi9  1831 

Ito^ur  Jt.  'Jam  'y,  Maryland lASl  -1833 

Ife'tijiiniht  r.  Iliilkr,  New  York lf«l-18S8 

Ft'tlxGrun*lv,Tunnc33CC Jt«8-]8-10 

Hunry  D.CilpIii.lV'nnsylvanIa isjoi hu 

Juhn  J.  CrUtuiidcn,  Kenturky ISIl-1841 

H uffh  S.  Lfctfurc,  Smilh  Carolina IHII-IS-IS 

.Tnlin  NeliVdi,  MarvJimd 1M3-1W5 

John  V.  Ma^on,  Virginia Iftl5-l&4a 

Nallitui  eiiffitrd,  MaTiie .......  lS4ft-1848 

Isaac  Toticev,0>njRH-tfcut lSiS-1840 

l£t!\'Lrdy,lolniHnn,  Marvland 1B10~18D0 

Jolin  J.Crltlemk'ii,  KuiUutiky IBSO-lSGS 

CulfbCuBhi'riw,  Miissaelmt«.'Hii. ISSS-iaST 

.Icrt'inlah  B.  IHiiok,  I'cnnsylvanfa lBS7-lflQ0 

Edwin  M.Stiinloii,  Pennsylvania I6G0-18BI 

Edwiira  mtt%>flBeourI 18S1-18SS 

T.  J.Cnfrey.Ponnsylvanla 186S-18M 

JaraesSpr-OfS,  Kontm-ky X8U-18BS 

Henry  SUinhtM-y,  Ohio 1B66-Ifl08 

Wlillaiii  M- Kvarts  Now  York 186S-1800 

E.  Rockwnnd  llnar,  Mnwtii<:huflctta 1800-1870 

Amos  T.  AiiUormun,  (.(^MxiiL. IH70-1871 

1.               (Jeurtfi?  ^\.  WillhuTiH,  OrL-ffon.... I87I-1875 

I            BdwardmPiorrepunt,  New  York 187&-lti7tl 
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Alphonw>  Taf  t,  Ohio IttlHSn 

Chark*  Devuns  MnPtinchueettB 1877-lMI     , 

Wayne  McVeutfh,  IVunsylvaula I881-I88I 

Il<!njttmin  H.  ilrewster,  Pennsylvania , 18ftl-lSB    , 

AuRUKtusU.  Gorlaud.  ArJuLo^as 1B86  .... 

!anawha  is  a  name  at  first  proposed  lor  West  VI 
i;v  {ivhich  sec). 
~!aasas. — Tho  larger  part  of  Kansas  constituted' 

C^^^^'^Bi^tion  of  tho  Louiaiana  purchase  (spo  Annexnlions  J. 
/■-*-  "fc  tlie  south  western  corner  was  ceded  by  Texas  to  tl 
*g:J^  *^  :»- iLod  States  in  1850.  It  formed  part  of  MiKsoii 
-'^^^^  ^RTitory  {see  Territories)  till  18iil,  and  then  remaim 
V*^ '*^»- ^zjrganized  till,  in  1854,  by  the  Kansas-Nobrafika  li 
K  "^"^-^ '^tich  aee)  the  Territory  of  Kansas  was  erected,  whi( 
***-«^^luded  part  of  tho  present  State  of  Colonido.  Aft 
^-*^ *-"■-=».  ch  trouble  and  not  a  little  bloodshed,  caused  by  t] 
^?It=^_^09ing  attempts  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State  and 
^_^^^^-«  State  [see  Border  War;  BroioUy  John)  it  was  a 
^^^^^^  '•:ted  to  the  Union  under  the  Wyandotte  Constitutio 
■^'^^-*^*  ich  prohibited  slavery,  January  /i9,  1801.  The  caf 
is  Topcka.  The  population  in  1880  was  906^00 
I\  in  1888  is  estimated  at  1,000,000.  Kansas  li 
^cn  CougrosHinen  and  nine  electoral  votes.  It 
^^^i^  ddly  Kopublican.  The  State  is  called  after  the  riv 
«r  ^?-  the  Bame  name,  whicb  in  the  Indian  tongnc  mea 

&^  ^^^  Jiioky  water."  I'opularly  it  is  known  oa  the  Gard( 
_^^*— -^^te,  or  tlie  Gaidcn  of  tho   West.     {8tQ  Governor 

*  ^^~^^fidn/u  rcii, ) 
^  ^3Kansas  Aid  Society,  was  a  congressional  socie 

^^^^^^*:^med  in  185-1  for  the  purpoBe  of  aiding  frco-sta 
^  ^*~*t^*-igration  to  Kansiis,  in  whicti  region  the  struggle  h 
^,^■^^•^^3011  the  free  State  and  the  slave  partiee  was  then 

^-*^^'     height.     (Sre  Border  War.) 

^_  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. — The Miasonri  Compromi 

^_^^P        1820  had  excluded  slavery  from  the  Louisiana  pu 

^^«^«se  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  non 

_^^titu(]c,  except   from   the  State  of   Alissouri,  and  tl 

^;:—'*^»n promise  of  1850  was  not  regarded  as  having  di 

^*-*_**^ed   that  arran^jement.      That   piirt  of   this  regie 

^^  *  *i^  west  and  norUiwesfc  of  Missouri,  and  stretching 

■^^  3^ky  Mouutainsj  was  kuown  as  tho  'TlaUo  Cou: 
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F."  In  18nl-63  petitions  for  a  territorial  organization 
this  region  were  presented  to  Congress,  and  in  1S53 
bill  organizing  it  as  the  Territory  of  ^Nebraska  was  re- 
orted  in  the  House.  This  bill  failed  in  the  Senate. 
a  tlie  next  Coiif^ress  subBtantially  the  same  bill  wafl^ 
sported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
)rie8  by  Stephen  A,  DoiigJaa.  In  the  meantime,  A. 
»i_\oii,  of  Kentucky,  had  given  notice  that  he  would 
love  an  amendment  exempting  thia  Territory  from  the 
penitiima  of  tlie  Missouri  (compromise.  Douglas,  not 
)  be  outdone  in  the  service  of  slaveryj  had  the  bill  re- 
Dmmitted,  and  reported  the  foUowing  measure:  Two 
'orritoriea  were  to  be  organized,  Kansas  to  include  all 
£  tliia  region  in  the  latitude  of  Missouri  and  west  of 
aat  State,  and  Nebraska  the  remainder.  The  southern 
onndary  of  Kansas  was  moved  to  thirty-seven  degrees 
orth  latitude,  the  strip  between  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
nnutes  and  thirty-seven  degrees  being  lefc  to  tlie  In- 
ians.  Moreover,  in  order  to  carry  into  etTect  the  prin- 
iple  of  the  Coniproiniso  of  1850  (so  said  ilie  hill),  it  was 
rovided  that:  1.  The  question  of  slavery  was  to  be  left 
3  the  people.  ;i.  Questions  involving  tbo  title  to  slaves 
'ere  to  he  left  to  local  courts  with  the  right  to  a]»peal 
>  the  United  States  Siipvenio  Court.  3.  The  fugitive 
avc  laws  were  to  ajiply  to  the  Territories.  Further, 
J  far  as  this  regiou  was  concerned,  the  Missouri  Com- 
romiso  was  declared  rc]icaled.  .  In  this  shape  the  bill, 
?iown  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  liill,  was  passed  and 
gned  by  President  Pierce.  This  measure  divided  the 
^'hig  party,  most  of  t}ie  Soutliern  Whigs  joining  the 
democrats.  All  Northerners  opposed  to  the  meafiuro 
'ero  known  as  ''Anti-Ncbraskas,  and  these  Joined  the 
arty  known  soon  after  as  Republican. 

Kentuc.^A  name  ap]>licd  to  tlie  Kontneky  boatmen 
bout  JSOO,  They  ate  described  as  "half-horse,  lialf 
lligattn",  tipped  with  snappiug-tiirtle, "  lawless  and  a 
2rror  to  the  I'eighhorliood. 

Kentucky  wjw  origiiudly  a  pan  of  Virginia,  but  was 
eded  to  tluMiutiunal  gnvcnuiuiiL  in  1  T-Si.  though  the 
^ou  was  not  finally  settled  for  severak  years.     (S^ 


^t 
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fi^rifmes.)     In  1  TOO  it  became  a  Beparata  Territory. 

S,y  Act  of  February  4,  17*J1,  takinj;  effect  June  1,  1792, 

^^'ntucky  was  ailmitted   to  the  Union.      During  tlie 

J^iiil  War  it  did  not  secede,  thougli  representtnl  in  the 

>*<'n/ederate   Congress    by   members    cuosea    by    Keu- 

Ockiaus  who  were  fighting  on  the  8outheni  niide.     Mar- 

*'/ii    la^  ^jj3  proclaimed  in  Kentucky  bv  Lincoln  on 

^^y    5,  1S04,  and  the  State  waa  restored  to  the  civil 

^"thorities   by  Johnson   on   October    18,    l&tio.      Tho 

f^Jpital    is    Frankfort.      Tho  popuhitiou   iu   1880   was 

^^«4«,G00,  and  in  18SS  is  estimated  at  1,940,585.     Ken- 

^^oicy  jtj  entitltnl   to  eleven  members  of  tlie  House  of 


^    ^'r*resentativea    and    thirteen    electoral   votes.     It    is 

^    ^*lly  Democratic.     Tho  name  is  of  Indian  derivation, 

^/^*i  moans  *' the  dark  and  bloody  ground/'  alluding  to 

^^   ^    frequent  battles  of  tho  Indian  ti'ibes.     Popularly  it 

_j^      ^Silled  the  Corn  Cracker  State,  and  its  inhabitants  are 

.^}vn  as  Com  Crackers.  {See  Governors :  Lef/i slat u res,) 

,^_»  -*^entucky  Resolution  of  1799.     (^'f^e  Kentucky 

^^oiitfions  of  1708.) 
Xt:^  -*^entucky  Resolutions  of  1798,  were  introduced 
^;^^^ ,  t/lio  Kentucky  Legislature  in  that  year  by  George 
^^^^^^Holas,  but  Thomas  Jeflfers(jn  is  uow  known  to  have 
^^-^^^^^tx  the  author.  Tbi^y  wore  directed  against  the  Alien 
z^^.  ^  Sedition  Laws,  and  against  acts  passed  to  punish 
'^^^**^*-cl8  on  the  Bank  of  the  L^nitod  States.  Tliuy  opposed 
-t^^^<i  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  anirmed 
^::>j.  ***^  instrument  to  be  a  '^'compact,"  each  State  being 
^fc^,^  party,  **  its  co-States  forming  as  to  itself  the  other 
■OT^  ?*^0'-"    These  resolutions  and  similar  ones,  prepared  by 


i:^-^^ -^*>.cs  Madison,  passed  by  Virginia  in  17i)!3,  were  buIj- 

*^ted  toother  States  for  their  approval,  but  such  States 

^"'^turned   auBwei-a   expressed   rion-coDeLirrence  in  the 


A 
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X  •^  ^^^^^"8  there  formulated.  The  Kentucky  Resolution  of 
^t:;,^  "^^  repeated  the  former  statements  regarding  the  Cou- 
^l^^^^tion,   and  entered  a  solemn  protest  against    the 

\^^es  complained  of. 
X^^^^^^ickers. — Tu  kick  means  to  show  opposition,  and  in 
^^^^   *-  itics  kickers  are  members  of  a  party  that  do  not 

*"^  ^3pt  its  nominations  or  Hats  with  good  grace.     Whou 


^ 
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ft  kickor  carries  his  ilissatiefivction  to  the  Icn^h  of  with- 
drawing from  hid  ]uirty,  ho.  becomes  a  bolter  [which  see). 

Kid-glove  Politics. — Movements  looking  to  reform, 
espcciaify  in  local  polifcicfi,  nro  frof|ueiiiIy  uuclertakcn  by 
Ihoso  classes  of  tho  community  that  are  in  good  circum- 
stances. This  is  natural,  as  these  have  more  leisure  to 
(Ic'vote  to  tho  task.  Such  movements  are  naturally 
odioua  to  corru])t  niachino  politicians,  and  as  ouo  means 
of  discrediting  these  eiForts  among  laboring  men,  they 
seek  to  awaken  class  prejudice.  Kid-glove  politics  and 
kid-glove  politicians  aro  terms  employed  to  create  tliis 
prejudice. 

King  Caucus.^A  term  applied  to  the  OongreeBional 
Caucus  by  j-eason  of  its  absolute  power.  (See  Cangress^ 
hmal  Cimrns,) 

King"  of  the  Feds  was  a  nickname  npnliwl  to  xVlex- 
atuler  Ilaiuilton,  tlie  ablest  of  the  Fedei'alist  leaders. 

King",  RufuSj  wsis  horn  at  Scarborough,  MuHAttchn- 
sctts  ^uow  Miiinei,  March  *H,  17.^5.  He  rlied  at  Jamaica, 
New  York,  April  iiO,  18'-i7.  He  was  a  ^^raduute  of  Har- 
vard, served  iu  the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  1788 
moved  tti  New  York.  From  178D  to  1790  he  was  United 
States  Sunator,  from  170f)  to  18(13  Minister  to  Great 
BriUiin,  from  lt^l3  to  1835  again  Seiuvtor,  and  iu  18^5 
and  l.S2fJ  agiiin  Minister  to  Groat  liritain.  He  was  a 
Federalist^  and  from  1800  to  1813  ho  was  each  time  his 
party's  nominee  for  Vice- President. 

King,  William  Rufus,  was  born  in  Sampson. 
County.  North  Carolina,  April  7,  1780,  and  died  at 
Cahawba,  Alabama,  April  18,  1853.  Ho  was  graduat^nl 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  By  profession  ho 
was  a  lawyer,  in  polities  a  Democrat,  lie  served  in 
Congress  from  1811  to  181(5,  and  in  the  Senate  from 
I81D  to  1844.  From  1844  to  184<j  lie  was  Minister  to 
France,  and  from  1840  to  1853  again  a  Senator.  In 
1853  lie  was  elected  Vice-President. 

Kitchen  Cabinet  is  a  name  applied  to  a  certain 
circle  of  intimiite  friends  of  President  Andrew  Jackson. 
These  friends  wore  said  to  have  more  inlluence  with  the 
President    than    his    oflicial   Cabinet.      The  priuci] 
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member  of  tlie  KitrJien  Cabinet  was  Duff  Oreon,  of 
St.  LouIb,  who  establislicd  tlie  newspaper,  77/c'  i'nt'ied 
Stales  Tchf/rttpli f  in  Wasliiiigton.  Tina  paiHT  was  the 
President's  organ  until  1831,  when  Green,  siding  with 
Calhoun  against  Jackson,  lost  the  latters  confidence. 
The  Globe,  John  (J.  Ilivcd  and  Francis  F.  Blair,  edit^jra, 
then  became  the  President  s  organ,  and  Bhiir  became  a 
member  uf  his  Kitchen  Cabinet.  Other  meniberH  were 
William  B.  Lewis,  of  Nashville,  wl»o  was  appointed  Second 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury;  Isaac  IlilU  of  New  llamjitihire, 
who  was  made  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Amos  Kendall.,  of  KontucKVS  wlio  was  made  Fuurth 
Auditor  of  the  Trcjisiiry  iuitt  liiudly  in  ISUfi  joined  the 
the  oftici;d  Cabinet  as  Postmaster-tleueral.  Tlie  term 
iiiis  also  been  npplicil  to  certain  adviserri  of  Pruaident 
John  Tyler  and  of  President  Andi*ew  Johnson,  but 
Jackson's  Kitchen  Caljiuet  is  meant  when  the  term  is 
used  without  qualification. 

Knifing^  is  a  form  of  political  treachery  practiced  by 
political  organizations  iiguiust  candidates  of  tliuir  own 
party  distasteful  to  the  organization.     Although  openly 
pretending   to  support   and   aid   the  candidate  or   the 
i^arty,  the  organization  secretly  uses  its  influence  a^^ainst 
iiirn,  and  on  election  day  either  fails  to  fiirinKh  ballots 
bearing  tJie  candi<Iiite'3  name,  or  distributes  tlioso  bear- 
ing the  name  of  his  opponent.     This  form  of  treachery 
is  ullied  to  trading,  hut  differs  from  it  in  motive,     I'lio 
"•xiotivo  in  tniding  is  not  directly  a  desire  to  defeat  this 
^larticular  eandidatu  of   its  own  party,  but   the   desire 
^•ither  to  elect  some  other  member  of  tlie  paHy  or  to 
^iiin    the  pecuniary  reward  offered,  tlie  defeat  of   tlie 
■<;andidate  traded  oil  being  murely  incidontHl.     In  knif- 
ing  the   motive   is  revenge   oi'  liato  of  the   candidate 
knifed,  the  trading  necessary  to  accomplish  this   end 
being  merely  iucidentab    Both  of  tliese  foi-ms  of  treach- 
ery may  usually  be  discovereil  by  comparison,  district 
by  district,  of   the  votes  for  the   particular   candidate 
with   the  vote  for  other  candidates  of   tlie  party,  and 
with  the  vote  of  previous  years.     [See  Trading.) 
Knights  of  Labor.  {Sec  Ord^r  of  Kniyhts  of  Labor.) 


Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  [See  American 
Knights.) 

Knights  of  the  Mighty  Host.  {See  American 
KiUfjhls.) 

Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
(Sec  American-  Kniffhfs.) 

Knights  of  the  White  Camelia. — One  of  the 
names Xy  whicli  the  Ku-Klux  Kian  was  knowu. 

Know-Nothing  Party.     {See  American  Party.) 

Koszta  Affair. — Ono  of  the  leaders  in  thellun^ariuu 
rebellion  of  1849  against  Auatna  wna  Martin  Koszta. 
When  the  revolt  was  crushed  he  fled  and  finally  took 
refuge  in  the  Uiuted  Statca  whcni  he  commeueed  the 
steps  necessary  to  secure  fnll  citizenship  in  this  country. 
In  1854  be  went  to  Turkey  ou  business,  received  ii  pass- 
port from  the  American  consul  at  Smyrna,  and  went 
ashoro.  The  Austrian  consul  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  the  bay,  from  "which  he  was  picked  up  and  put  on 
board  an  Austrian  frigate.  Our  representative  de- 
manded lua  release,  whicn  was  refused.  Thereupon  Cap- 
tain Ingraham  of  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  8t. 
Louis  cleared  his  ship  for  action  and  threatened  to  open 
fire.  This  spirited  action  caused  the  Austrian  ofticials 
to  surrouder  Koszta  to  the  chai'ge  of  the  French  consul 
until  the  question  should  be  settled.  A  lengthy  discus- 
sion ensused  between  Baron  Iliilseman,  Austrian  min- 
ister at  Washington,  and  William  L.  Marcy,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Pierce.  As  a  result  of  Alarcy's  able 
arguments  Koszba  was  released  and  he  returned  to  the 
Unitcfl  States. 

Ku-Klux  Klan  was  an  organization  that  sprung  up 
at  the  South  during  the  period  of  reconstruction.  Its 
objects  were  the  suppression  of  the  negro  as  a  factor  in 
politics;  its  means,  terrorization^  ending  in  many  cases 
in  murder.  It  was  a  secret  organization;  its  origin  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  about  1867 
from  numerous  local  associations  all  having  the  same 
end  in  view.  Such  information  as  we  have  in  regiU'd  to 
it  is  founded  on  a  cop}'  of  its  constitution  (prescript  ae 
^aa   termed),  and  on  a  congressional  investigation 
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made  in  1871.     In  this  prescript 

ciation  is  never  mentioned^  two  Mtwialrg  (**^  beb^  in- 
serted instead;  their  local  lodges  were  caUea  4m»;  Uie 
niiisters,  cyclops;  the  members,  gkouis,  A  eoon^ rata 
province;  governed  by  grand  giant  and  iaaxyMtns^  A 
congresgional  district  was  a  domitUon^  govemed  bj  a 
grand  TUaii.  and  six  furies.  A  State  was  a  realm^  gox- 
erned  by  ^  grand  dragon  and  eight  hydras.  The  whole 
country  was  the  empire,  governed  by  a  grand  wizard  , 

and  ten  genii.     Their  bimner  was  triangnlar,  a  black 
dragon  on  a  yellow  field  with  a  red  border;  their  mjB- 
teries  were  never  to  be  written,  but  only  orally  communi- 
cated; the  distinctive  feature  of  their  dress  was  a  cover-  ! 
ing  for  the  head  descending  to  the  breast,  holes  being . 
cut  for  the  eyes  and  mouth;  the  covering  being  decor-  ^ 
ated  in  any  startling  or  fantastic  mauner.     The  order             I 
succeeded  in  its  purpose;   the  midnight  raids  of  men 
thus  clad,  who  administered  whippings  or  other  puuifih- 
nient,  had  the  effect  intended,  and  the  Ku-Klux  hecame 
a  terror  to  all  uegroeii,  keeping  thera  either  from  exer- 
cising their  political  rights  or  else  causing  them  to  act 
with  their  persecutors.     The  order,  however,  outran  its 
original  purpose,  and  where  mere  whippings  did  not  ac- 
complish the  desired  end  as  with  Northern  whites  that 
hafl  come  South  and  with  the  bolder  negroes,  murder 
was  resorted  to.     The  disorders  grew,  and  in  Mju-ch, 
1871,  a  congressioniil  investigating  committee  was  ap- 
pointed; in  the  same  month  President  Grant  in  a  nies- 
sage   to   Congress   asked  for  legislation  to  eniible  tlio 
reatonitiou  of   order  at  the  South,  as  neither  life  nor 
property  wei-e  there  secure,  and  as  the  transportation  of  , 
the  mails  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue  were  interfered 
with.     The  Ku-Klux  Act  or  Force  Bill  was  promptly 
passed,     This  bill  provided  for  the  punishment  l>y  tine  ' 
or  imprisonment,  or  both,  of  attempts  to  intei-fero  with 
the  i>rivilege  of  any  citizen  to  vote,  giving  the  federal 
Courts  cognizance  of  suitB  arising  tlierotinder  and  giving 
federal  judges  power  to  exclude  from  juries  persons             ; 
^hom  they  judged  to  he  in  Bympathy  with  the  awused. 
In  cases  where  State  authorities  were  unable  or  iinwilliug 
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to  give  adequate  protection  the  President  was  authorized 
■*"^  employ  the  military  and  naval  power  of  the  United 
tatea  to  secure  the  same,  and  snspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpufi.  The  second  section  of  the  bill,  declaring  the 
puuiBhmo!it  for  any  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  person  from 
enjoying  hia  legaJ  rights  was  declared  imconstitu- 
tionul  hy  the  Supreme  Court  in  1883.  The  habeas  cor- 
pus provision  was  to  remain  in  force  only  to  the  end  of 
tho  next  session  of  Coii^rese.  An  attempt  to  renew  it 
failed  in  1873.  In  October,  1871,  President  Grant 
issued  two  proclamations,  the  fii*8t  ordering  certain  asso- 
ciations in  South  Carolina  to  surrender  tlicir  arms  and  d  is- 
guiscs  within  five  days;  the  second,  at  the  expiration  of 
tho  five  days  suspending  the  writ  of  habcns  corpus. 
Many  arrests  and  convictions  followed,  and  tho  associa- 
tion was  cnialied  witluii  four  months.  The  Ku-Klnx 
Klan  was  known  by  various  other  names,  as  M'hite 
League  and  Invisible  Empire.  The  name  Ku-Klnx  has 
ever  since  been  applied  in  a  general  way  to  troubles  be- 
tween the  negroes  and  whites  at  the  South. 

Labor  Parties.  {See  Pror/resswe  lAibor  Parity; 
Union  Labor  Party;   Unikil  Labor  Party.) 

Laissez  Faire^Laissez  Passer  are  two  French 
phrases,  in  tlie  imperative,  meaning  let  work  and  aliow 
exrhamje.  They  siun  up  the  demands  of  tliose  econom- 
ists that  advocate  freedom  of  labor  and  freedom  of  com- 
merce. Their  meaning  lias  at  times  been  perverted  and 
made  to  extend  to  the  theory  of  freeilom  from  all  re- 
straint for  the  individual  in  niomls  and  in  politics.  But 
the  well  recognised  apj>lication  of  tlio  terms  is  to  the 
theory  of  political  economy  that  demands  the  abolition 
of  restraints  on  labor  and  trade. 

Lamar,  Lucius  Q.  C,  was  bom  in  Pntnam  Connty, 
Georgia,  8ejitember  17,  1825.  lie  graduated  at  Emory 
(/ollegc,  and  was  ndniifeted  to  tho  bar.  In  1849  lie 
moved  to  Miseissippi.,  where  ho  was  for  a  while  professor 

Iof  matliomatics  in  the  8tato  University.  Returning  to 
peorgiii  and  the  practice  of  law,  ho  was  in  18.53  oleoiod 
Bp  the  LegiHlntnre.  In  1S54  he  M^uiii  move*]  to  Missis- 
■t>pij  which  iSUte  ho  repivseuted  in  the  'i'hirly-lifth  and 
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Thirty-sixtli  Congress.  In  18C0  bo  resij^ned,  seceding 
with  his  State.  Ho  served  in  tbo  Confederate  ariny  and 
also  as  emissarj  to  Russia  for  the  Confederacy,  lie 
acted  as  professor,  first  of  political  econoiriy  atid  then  of 
law,  in  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Ho  served  iu  the 
Porty-third  and  Forty-fourth  OongresSj  and  in  187G 
was  ckictcd  to  the  Senate.  He  waa  reelected,  but  re- 
signed in  order  to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior  in  President  Clevelnnd'a  Citbinet.  In  January, 
1888,  his  nomination  as  Associate- Just  ice  of  t!io  .Su- 
preme Court  was  couiirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  ho  now 
occupies  that  place. 

L'Amistad  Case;  (See  Amistad  Case,  The.) 
Land  Grants. — By  tliis  name  is  known  the  grant  of 
laud  to  corporations  to  encourage  and  aid  the  constrnc- 
liou  of  railroads  in  portions  of  the  country  in  which  it 
"would  othcnvise  be  unprofitable.  These  grants  arc 
usually  made  directly  to  the  coni]"»auie8.  Before  18f;3 
they  were  made  to  the  States  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
extend  aid  to  coii>orations  within  their  borders.  To 
every  State,  at  its  admission,  Congress  baa  granted  five 
]ier  cent,  of  the  public  lands  within  its  limits  on  condi- 
tion of  the  exemption  of  the  remainder  from  State  taxa- 
tion. In  1850  the  fii'st  grant  for  niilroiLd  purposes  was 
made.  It  consisted  of  about  2,5U0..t)00  acres  granted  to 
the  State  of  lilinois,  and  it  was  used  to  aid  the  Illinois 
Central  Kailroad.  In  185G  about  ^,000,000  acres  went 
to  Florida,  a  similar  amount  waa  received  by  Arkansas, 
while  vivrious  other  States  received  large  tracts  all  more 
or  less  nsetl  to  encourage  railroad  building.  But  the 
grant  of  colossal  areas  began  with  the  construction  of 
the  Pacific  Railroads  {which  ^ee).  The  Union  Pacific 
received  2,000,000;  the  Kanssis  Pacific  0,000,000;  the 
Central  Pacific  (as  successor  of  the  Western  Pacific) 
1,100,000,  and  on  its  Oregon  Branch  3,000,000;  the 
Oregon  and  California  3,500,000;  the  Southern  Pacific 
0,000,000;  and  the  Southern  Pacific  branch  line  3,500,- 
000  acres.  Among  others  that  received  large  grants 
were  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  and  the  Uanni- 
bal  and  St.  Joseph.     But  the  most  stupeudouH  grants 
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wcro  those  of  47,000,000  acres  to  the.  Northern  Pacific 
and  of  42,000,000  acres  to  the  Atliintic  and  Pacific. 
From  theee  generous  grants  a  revulsion  has  set  in,  and 
at  every  session  of  Congress  bills  arc  now  introduced 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  foi-feit  such  portions  of  the 
lund  as  aro  not  earned  Ity  a  strict  ronipliauco  with  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  thus  suving  the  Jand  for  settlement, 
Billa  revoking  tlio  grant  of  hiuds  not  us  yet  earned  have 
been  passed;  among  the  principal  roads  affected  are 
the  Athmtic  and  Pacific,  Texas  I'iieific  and  Iron  IMount- 
niu,  and  over  5O,000/K)O  acrea  have  thus  been  recovered. 
(See  tStfbsidi'e.s.) 

Land  of  Steady  Habits.^ — The  State  of  Connecticut 
is  sometimes  so  called. 

Late  Unpleasantness,  The,  is  a  euphemistic 
phrase  sometimes  used  in  speaMi^g  nf  the  Civil  War. 

Latter  Day  Saints. — Themuue  by  which  the  Mor- 
mons call  iheuisclves. 

Lava  Beds.     {See  Indiati   Wrrrs.) 

Law  and  Order  League.  (See  OiHzcjm'  Law  mid 
Order  League  of  the   United  Siatcs.) 

Law  and  Order  Party. — While  there  have  been 
many  local  partiet^  calling  themselves  by  the  above  name, 
it  is  generally  understood  in  United  States  history  as 
applying  to  the  opponents  of  Dorr  in  the  Dorr  Rebellion 
{which  ace). 

Law  of  Nations.     {See  Infer natimial  Imw.) 

Laws,  Sumptuary, — Sumptuary  laws  are  those  in- 
tended to  limit  tlie  expenses  of  citizens  in  the  matters 
of  food,  clothing  and  the  like.  They  were  very  common 
in  ancient  times  and  still  exist  in  many  countries.  In 
the  colonies,  before  the  formation  of  the  United  States, 
sumptuary  laws  were  generally  adopted,  but  at  present 
they  are  rare,  or,  if  found  on  the  sUtnte  books,  are 
sehiom  enforced.  The  tendency  of  to-day  ia  to  supjily 
their  phiee  by  levying  higher  taxes  on  luxuries  than  on 
other  articles. 

Laying"  Pipes. — A  politician  is  said  to  In?  laying 
pipes  when  he  i?  niakln«;  extensive  jilana  and  prepara- 
tions to  accomplish  some  particular  end,  frequently  his 
wu  political  advancement. 
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Lecompton  Constitution. — In  1857  the  majoritr 
of  the  inbai>itant3  of  tho  Territory  of  Kansas  "rcre  of 
the  Free  State  party.  In  former  years  the  intimidation 
and  frauds  of  armed  bands  from  MiEsouri,  called  border 
ruffians,  had  invariably  resulted  in  the  election  of  pro- 
slavery  Legislatures.  Tho  election  of  October,  1857, 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  Free  State  Legislature  Tho 
old  Legislature,  foreseeing  this,  had  met  at  Lecompton, 
in  Soptemberj  1857,  and  had  adopted  a  pro-slavery 
Oonstitution,  The  Free  State  party  had  never  recog- 
nized the  old  Territorial  Tjegislature,  aud  had  not  voted 
on  the  only  clause  of  the  Constitution  that  was  sub- 
mitted for  ^lopular  ajiproval,  and  so  that  clause  was  of 
courae  earned.  The  new  Free  State  Legislature  sub- 
mitted the  whole  Oonstitution  to  the  people  and  it  was 
overwhelmingly  rejected.  President  Buchanan  favored 
the  Ijccompton  Constitution,  as  did  also  the  Senate,  but 
the  opposition  of  the  Northern  Democrats  suflSced  to 
turn  the  Uonse  against  it.  A  conference  committee  of 
Congress  therefore  submitted  a  proposition  for  certain 
changes  to  the  people  of  Kan^jis,  and  it  yas  agreed  to 
regal  d  the  rejection  thereof  as  the  rejection  of  the  Le- 
compton t.'onstitution.     The  vote  wa.s  largely  against  it. 

Legislature. — This  word  as  applied  to  the  federal 
government  refers  to  Coiigress,  composed  of  tho  Seuato 
and  tho  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  discussed  under 
those  heads.  In  the  States  and  Territories  tho  term  is 
commonly  used  to  designate  tho  legislative  branch  of  tho 
government,  though  the  official  title  in  twenty-throo  of 
the  States  is ^* general  assembly"  in  two  "genend 
court/'  and  in  one  State  and  the  Territories  **  legislative 
assembly,"  the  remaining  twelve  using  **  legislature"  as 
tho  oflicial  as  well  as  tlie  popular  title.  In  all  the  States 
the  Legislature  is  composed  of  two  houses,  though  Penn- 
sylvania np  to  1700  and  Vermont  up  to  18;1G  hat[  butono 
bouse.  Tne  upper  Houso  is  called  the  Senate  in  the 
States  aud  the  Council  in  tlio  Territories;  tho  lower  is 
called  the  IIouso  of  Tlepresontatives  iu  tho  Territories 
ami  in  most  of  tho  States,  but  is  known  aa  the  House  of 
Delegates,  tlie  Assembly  or  tho  General  Assembly  in  a 
few  of  the  States. 
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Legislatures  of  the  States  and  Territories. 


RTATGS  AND 
TEIUUTOK1E&. 


Alabama... 

AlitHkn  Territory... 
A  riztina  Territory. . 

Arktintitie 

CHIirorniu 

O>lnrojo, 

(  <>lll!(1^1Ji:llL 

IlmkitinTcri'ltory.  . 

Dc'liiwure 

FliiiUiR ,   .. 

fiooT'gIa 

Idaho  Territory 

llHlini8 

Iiidhnui 

Iowa 

KansftSi; .. 

KeatucKy 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MnssjK'hiiHC'ttH 

Mii'Lljran 

MiiiTicsoln '. 

MiHHfMSippl. 

MlHfrioiirf 

Mimlniiii  Territory. 

Nobraska 

Neviida, 

New  IliuiiiiBlilre 

New  Jeriwy 

New  Mexieo  Ter. . . 

Ncw^'ork... 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Orogrnn 

PcnnsyUTinla 

Khoilo  Island 

South  CarrtUna 

Ten  n^L^soo 

Texas 

Utaii  Turri  lory , 

Vermont , 

Vlrifiniii 

Wiisitlntrton  Tor. . . . 

West  Vir^Juia 

Wlstroiisitl, 

Wyoiiiiutf  Torritorj' 


XEXT    SESSION 
BBGIKS. 


Nov,  ia,lB88 


.Ian. 

Jati. 

.Ian. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

April 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Iteu. 

May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

.Tan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jiin« 

Jan. 

J  ten. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

.Ian. 

Jan. 

May 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

r^oc 

Uc-c. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


7,  1HH9 
14,1889 

T,  1S«9 
a;  1B89 
:>,  1K89 

8,  lS8n 
1,  1889 
1,  I8K9 
7,  IfflS 

10,  1B88 
%  1889 

10,  1F«» 
U,  ISflO 
K,  1889 

30,  iHttg 

34,  IHSa 

a.  i8Kt 

ft,  1890 
1,  ]H*W 
1»  18Ki» 
H.ieS9 
\  IBW 
2,1889 

10,  iwa 

1,  1W9 

a,  1W9 

ft,  IHRfl 

10,  ISRJ) 
;ii.  isss 

9,  1S89 

a,  IRftt) 

11,  ISREi 
1, iKHa 

2fl,  IrtHfl 
27,  IKHM 
7,  IKKO 
8,lli«9 
3,  1K90 
a,  1H8H 
B,]KHO 
.1,  1KH8 
9.  1K«J 
9,  IKHtl 
10.  1690 


ANNUAl. 

OR 
ntKMXIAL. 


nionnlal. 


Anniinl. 
Diennftil. 


Annual. 

Itieniijal. 
Annuni. 
Illenniul. 


AiiiiuaL 
Jtiennial. 


UKiT  or 


BO  days 

60  (lays 
CO  iJaj  a 
GO  days 
Ml  dny.4 
None. 
60  daya 
None. 
00  days 
■W  days 
60  dayB 
None. 
GO  day  ft 
None. 
5i>  days 
00  days 
00  days 
None. 
WJ  dais 
None. 
None. 
DO  days 
None. 
70  ila>-s 
CO  ilays 
<0  days 
GO  da>-a 
None. 
None. 
m  days 
None. 
CO  days 
None. 
40  days 
None. 
None. 
None. 
76  days 
eo  days 
(M)  days 
None. 
W)  days 
GO  days 
45  days 
Nonn. 
CO  days 


TtHK  OF  ITKXT 

8TATK*  OH 
TfiKItlTOniAL 

xunruuN. 


Nov. 

St»pt- 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

fJcL 

No%'. 

Nuv. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Auk. 
April 

Pent. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nuv. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
June 
Nov. 
April 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Any- 

Kent,. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


a,  _-^-^im 


6,  IN 


♦AH  the  states  foxccpt  Maine  and  Vermnutl  vote  fnr  I{eprc»enta- 
tivo-sfii  the  Kiriy-llrst  CniiLrrcfW  on  NovemlK*rG,  1S*<;  Vermont  on  rtep- 
tcmher-l.  iKs^und  Maine  on  Sci>t.«inlior  8,  188)1.    Tho  noxt  proaidttatlal 

eicHTtlfin  Is  on  November  0   Ii>88. 


DTCTION^AR  V  OF  AMERTCAK  POUT/CS,        ^00 

League,   Republican.     {See  RepuhUcan  League  of 

the    United  Staiea.) 

Legal  Tender  Notes.    {See  Currency.) 
Legislative  Caucus.     {See  Caums,  Legislative.) 

I       Let  No  Guilty  Man  Escape. — ^\lion  the  Tovola- 
tions  in  re^nl  to  the  AVhisky  King  in   1ST6  were  laid 
before  President  Grant,  lie  endorsed  the  above  scnttnieo 
on  one  of  tlie  pai>ers. 
Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal.    {See  Prtva- 
teer.) 
Lewisites.     {Sec  Clintonians, ) 
Liberal    Republican    Party. —  Afnny   IJopnblicans 
were  dissatisfied  vd^  Grant's   first   term  as  I'rcsident. 
They  believed   that   tlio   national  government   Inid  ox- 

tceeded  the  ]iropcr  limits  of  its  jjowor  in  its  treatment  of 
reconstruction  problems.  These  Repitliliwuia  met  in 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  187.^,  Carl  Sehiirz  was 
elected  chairman.  A  platform  was  adopted  denumdinp; 
civil  Rervicc  reform,  local  SRli-govcrnnii!nt  anil  iiniversal 
amnesty,  recognizing  the  equality  of  all  men,  rccom- 
mcn<ling  tlie  resumption  of  specie  payirients,  but   rc- 

tmitting  the  questions  of  protection  and  free  traile  to 
Congress  because  of  the  e:tifltcnce  in  the  convejition  of 
'•'honest  but  irrcconeilable  diffcrenoes  of  opinion"  on 
tliAt  subject.  Horace  Greeley  and  B.  VxVMi/.  JSrown  wore 
iijimed  for  President  and  Viee-rrtisidcid.  Tins  plat- 
:forin  and  tlicse  nominations  were  adopted  by  I  he  regular 
X)eiiio<3ratic  convention  of  that  year.  Nevertheless, 
^boiit  30,000  members  of  tliat  party  voted  for  Charles 

fO'Conor,   of  New  York,  and  John  (^uincy  Adams,  of 
!Ma88Jie.hnsettB,   the   nominees  of  a  ])urely   Democratic 
convention,  notwithstanding  that  tlicse  candidates  had 
<leclined  the  nomiiiutioa.     Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Cincinnati  convention,  deeming  the  nominations  there 
mi&de   to    be  a  mistake,   mot  in  New  York  in  June 
and  named  William  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio,  and  Fred- 
crick   L.   Olmstead,  of  New  York.     The   12/.>publican 
nominee.  Grant,  was  elecU-d  by  an  enormous  majority, 
and  the  Liberal   R«>pabliean  party  va»  tliereafter  prac- 
tically deail,  although  %  feir  Cun^emnen  rtiil  clang  to 
the  name. 
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Liberty  and  Union  Now  and  Forever,  One  and 
Inseparable. — The  concluding  words  of  Daniel  Web- 
Btor's  ROf.ond  speech  in  reply  to  Hayiie  in  the  debute  of 
Foot's  llt'solution  {pliirh  see). 

Liberty  Party. — A  meeting  of  abolitionists  held  at 
Warsaw,  NewYork,  in  1839,  had  incidentallynominated 
Juines  G,  13irnoy  for  President  and  Francis  J.  Lemoyne 
for  Viee-President.  The  nominationa  were  contirmed 
by  a  convention,  ostensibly  national,  that  met  at  Albany, 
A|U'il  1,  1840,  and  hero  the  namo  *^ Liberty  party"  was 
ailnj)ted.  Its  phitform  was  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
These  candidates  received  7^059  votes  in  spito  of  tlieir 
having  declined  the  nominations.  Thereafter  candi- 
dates for  various  local  offices  were  put  in  noniiinition. 
On  August  30,  1844,  tlio  national  convention  of  the 
party  met.  The  topic  of  greatest  interest  at  that  time 
was  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  tho  consoqnent  in- 
crease in  our  slave  territory.  On  August  IGth,  a  letter 
of  Clay's  bad  been  pubbabed  in  whicli  he  declared 
"that,  far  from  having  any  personal  objection  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  /  should  beglud  io  see  it,  withont 
didhonor,  without  war,  with  the  common  consent  of  the 
Union  and  upon  ju^^t  and  fair  terms."  This  caused  the 
convention  to  namo  its  own  candidates,  and  Birnoy  and 
Thomas  Morris,  of  Ohio,  were  nominated.  The  total 
vote  for  Birney  was  6:i,263.  Hud  the  electoral  vote  of 
New  Tork  gone  to  Clay,  it  would  have  elected  him.  In 
that  iStato  the  popular  vote  stood:  Polk  237,588,  Clay 
332,482,  liirnoy  15,812.  Had  Birney  not  been  nomi- 
nated, it  is  probable  that  enongh  of  his  vote  to  elect 
Clay  would  nave  been  so  cast— certainly  none  of  it 
would  have  gone  to  Polk.  Tho  same  is  true  in  Michi- 
gan. Thus  Polk,  the  candidate  representing  annexa- 
tion, was  elected  by  tlie  votes  of  those  opposed  to  the 
project.  This  lesson  was  not  forgotten,  and  tho  party 
did  not  again  namo  ifca  own  candidates.  In  1848  and 
1852  they  supported  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  thereafter 
the  ItHpublicaus. 

Liberty  Poles  were  poles,  frequently  surmounted  by 
flags  bearing  inscriptions,  erected  during  the  early  history 
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of  the  conntry  by  llio  Democrats,  as  tho  partisans  of 
France  were  then  known.  These  opposeii  the  tet  ex- 
cise tax,  thns  causing  the  Whisky  Insurrection.  These 
poles  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  distinctive  em- 
Dlcnis  of  the  party,  and  were  varioody  known  as  Sedition 
poles  or  Anarchy  poles. 

Lieutenant-General  is  at  present  the  highest  grade 
in  the  United  States  Army.  The  grade  of  General  of 
the  Army  (which  see)  M'as  created  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, an(l  while  in  existence  ranked  that  of  Lieutenunt- 
Ueneral.  This  hitter  oflice  was  first  created  by  Congress 
for  George  AVashington  in  1708  during  our  troubles  with 
France.  It  tlien  lapsed  until  renewed  bj  Congress  for 
General  Winfield  Scott,  who  was  made  Lieu  tenant-Gen- 
eral by  breyet.  In  1SG4  it  was  once  more  revived  for 
General  Grant  and  continued  for  Generals  Sherman  and 
Sheridan.  The  latter  is  tho  present  incumbent.  When 
he  retires  Congress  has  decreed  that  the  grade  shall  again 
be  stricken  from  tho  liKt.  Tlio  fienior  major-general  will 
then  be  commander  of  the  army. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  tbe  EJxteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Ilardiu  County,  Kentucky, 
February  1;;^,  1809.  In  1S30  he  moved  with  liis  father 
and  family  to  Macon  County,  Illiuois.  From  there  he 
made  sevend  trijis  to  New  Orleans  as  flut-boatman,  imd 
on  bis  return  su])orint.endod  a  Houring-mill  near  Sjiring- 
field.  hi  1SJ3  he  enlisted  in  tbe  Black  Hawk  War  and 
was  elected  cajttaiu.  W^lien  he  returned  to  civil  life  ho 
entered  politics  and  ran  for  the  State  Tjcginlaturc,  but 
waa  defeated,  liia  first  and  only  defeat  in  a  popular  elec- 
tion. Ho  then  returned  to  bnsineaapurauiUj  in  which  ho 
was  unsuccessful.  His  schooling  had  been  inconsider- 
able, but  he  hiul  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
for  improvement,  and  after  Ida  want  of  success  in  business 
ho  waa  for  a  while  a  surveyor,  but  financial  troubles  com- 
pelled him  to  drop  that  employment  in  1837.  During 
this  time  he  was  studying  law  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  in 
1836  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1834  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  in  which  he  served 
Xoar  succassive  terms;  he  twice  received  the  vote  of  hia 
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party,  the  WhigB,  for  the  spcnlccrship,  but  wufl  npithor 
time  elected.     Aft<*r  retiring  from  tlie  Legislature  Le 
pi-actieed  law,  and  in  184(5  wna  elected  to  Congress,  bein^j 
the  only  Whig  Congressnum  from  Illinois.     He  declined 
a  ronomination  and  Miks  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate,  and  then  retunicd  to  hia  Liw  practice.     Lincoln 
and  Douglas  had  been  opposed  to  each  otlier  in  eo  many 
dcbntea  tliiit  people  naturally  turned  to  the  former  to  an- 
swerunyof  Doughi5'si>eeches.    In  1S58  Douglaastumped 
t!io  »>Lato  to  aid  nia  canvas  for  tho  United  SUites  8enatc; 
Lincoln  was  nominated  to  ojiposo  liim,  and  tho  two  held 
seven  j\tint  debates  at  different  points  in  tlie  Slate.    Thi 
debate  attnicted  nniversnl  attention  and  largely  increasi 
Lincoln's  reputation.     The  Republican  popular  vote  M 
larger  than  tho  Democratic,  but  the  election  was  by  tht*^*:^ 
Legislatuix*,  which  chose  Poughis.     In   1S50  tho  Ohlo^ 
DemoemU  Bummoried  Douf^las  to  aid  them  in  their  QSkW-mrm: 
vasafor  Governor,  uiul  tho  Republicans natundly  api>eale»^3 
to  Lincoln,  who  responded.     In  ISGO,  at  tlio  roquest 
tlu3  Young  Men's  Itepnblican  Chib  of  New  York,  lied 
livered  an  address  in  that  city  on  the  jrolitical  Bituatio 

closing  with  tho  wtirda:  "Let  ua  have  faith  that  rigl . ^ 

makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  tlio  end  dare  13^         ^J 
do  our  duly  as  wo  uudei-atand  it."     On  May  18,  1800,  tli  ^'^  — — ^J 
Republican  National  Couveution  met  at   Chicago  ano-*^^ 
nominated  Lincoln  for  tho  presidency,     lie  was  elected  5^^^     j 
and  March  4,  ISfil,  lie  was  inaugnnited.     Ilis  admiuis  "'^ 


^ 


tration  was  marked  by  the  Civil  AVar,  for  pai-ticulara^"^' 
in  regard  to  which  see  Amn^y  Proclainaiion;  Civil  Wur;^^    -^Jt 
Emancipation  ProcUivtation;  War  Powers,  efc.    In  1804^=^'     ^ri 
bo  was  reelected.     On  the  evening  of  A]>ril  14,  1805,  ho^^^ 
was  shot  while  attending  a  pcrformuiicc  at  Ford's  Thea-   ^' 
ter,  Waeliington,  by  John    Wilkes   Booth,  a   Southeni 
Bympathizer.     lie  lingered  until  the  next  morning,  when 
he  died.     As  before  stated  Lincoln  was  self-educated,  and 
tho  simplieity  and  generosity  that  cbaracteriaed  his  early 
life  was  maintiiined  by  him  tbroughout  his  career.    Even 
during  the  dai'kest  hours  of  Ibo  w:u",  with  the  weiglit  of 
the  whole  stniggle  resting  upon  him,  while  numberless 
matters  engrossed  liis  attention,  none  were  refused  an 
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audience,   and    in  crciy  case  of   appeal  to  cxecntm 

^lemeuey  relief  was  granted  if  tlierc  were  anj  miti- 

K^ting  circumstances.     Though  abhorring  ^Tcn*  and 

Cjiposmg    its  cxtcu&ion,  he  was   not   sui  sboliU(ui]8t> 

**  naa  frequently  been  charged;  he  was  of  the  people, 

'^'id  always   kept   in   touch   with   tliom.     His  Iiunior 

^a^  irrepressible,  and  even  the  gravest  subject  was  en- 

^^Cined  by  a  story;  but  in  his  dispositioa   there  was  a 

/^'X^ak  of  profound  melancholy  moat  strongly  manifest 

^^*>^ilc  the  responsibility  of  the  war  lay  heaviest  upon  him, 

^^^ low  are  given  the  siK-ech  made  by  Lincoln  at  the  dedi- 

^^^^ioii^  in  November,  1803,  of  a  portion  of  the  battle^lield 

t.j^      Gettysburg  as  a  cemetery  for  those  tliat  hatl  fallen 

^^^^re,  and  the  close  of   his  second   inaugural   address; 

K^^^^ttyaburg   Speech — ^''' Four-score  and   seven  years  ago 

^;^^^  r  fathers  brought  forth  upon   this  continent  a  new 

^  j^^tioHj  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 

^^    K^n  that  all  men  are  created  erjual.  N  ow  we  arc  engaged  in 

^^     -^reat  civil  war,  testing  whetiier  that  nation,  or  any  nation 

^^O^^  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  li>iig  endure.     AVo  aro 

^^^J^et  on  a  great  battle-field  of  thatwai*.     Wobavccomo  to 

^i^  ^diuatc  a  jjortion  of  that  Held  as  a  tinal  resting  plact;  for 

"^*  Jlioso  who  here  gave  their  lives  tliat  that  nation  might 

^2^^ re.      It  ia  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  ehoulil 

^^^o  this.     But  in  a  larger  sense  we  caimot  dedicate,  wo 
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—  aiiiiot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.     Tho 

rave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  Btniggled  here  liavo 

^iousecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  d^itract. 

-f  ho  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  wo 

^Say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  tlioy  did  hero.    It 

^a  for  us,  tho  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  hero  to  the 

XmCnished  work  wliich  they  who  fought  l^cre  have  tlma 

:^ar  bo  nobly  advanced.     It  is  rather  for  us  to  bo  liero 

<ledicated  to  tho  great  task  remaining  Jjcforo  us,  that 

from  those  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 

that  ciinso  for  which  they  gave  tlio  last  fiill  nieasuro  of 

devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  th^se  dead  shall 

not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  fjcnl,  shall 

have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of 

tho  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
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perish  from  the  earth."    Close  of  his  second  inangni 
adtlress — *'  With  malice  toward  none,  with  cljarity  for  air 
with  lirmnosfl  in  tlio  right  oh  CJoii  gives  us  to  see  tI*":C 
right,  let  us  finislj  the  work  wo  are  iii,  to  biud  up  tit  j 
luktioirtj  wouudiJ.,  to  cjiro  for  hijii  who  shall  have  borue  tb^ 
buttle,  and  for  hia  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  whic^ 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  laating  peace  amoma 
ournolve^  and  with  all  nations." 

Lincoln  Brotherhood. — A  name  given  to  many 
the  ai'ganizHtions   ofTotitcd   among  the   negroes  at  tET 
South  diiriug  the  reconstruction  period  for  the  jiiiili        ■       to 
tioiL  of  their  nciwly-aoqulrcd  rights. 

Line  of  Succession.    {8€^  hi  the  Litie  of  Succt 
sion.) 
Little  Band,     {Sm  Burr,  Aaron,) 
Little  David. — A  nickname  of  John  Randolph^  o/ 

Virginia,  given  him  becjinso  in  debate  ho  compared  hi  ~f      n 
self  to  David  and  his  opponent  to  Goliath. 

Little    Giant. — A    jiojiular    name    of    Stephen -1, 

Douglas,  given  in  recognition  of  his  small  stature  ^~m — nd 
great  power  as  a  speaker- 
Little  Mac. — An  affectionate  name  by  which  Genc^^^^'aJ 
George  B.  J^IcGlellan  was  called  by  his  soldiers.     XJ^3e- 
Clollan  wat^  horn  at  Philadelphia  in  18!i6.     He  gradna»t  -^rj 
at  West  Point,  but  had  left  the  army  before  the  oxz^t- 
break  of  the  Civil  War,    He  was  made  a  Major-Gener^^^^j 
ai\d  was  the  first  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Pofc>  *- 
mac.     He  ran  for  President  against  Lincoln  in  1S<^^- 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  that  year.     He  died      ^^^ 

isys. 

Little  Mag^ician,— A  name  popularly  given  to  ir**-^- 
tin  Van  Buren  because  of  his  shrewdness  and  success  -^^ 
a  politieiau. 

Little  More  Grape^  Captain    Bragg:. — At    t*^° 

battle  of  Bueua  VtsUt  m  1847,  during  the  Mesdc^*^^ 
War,  the  Americans  under  General  Zachary  Taylor  wo^^^ 
attacked  by  overwhelmingly  superior  numbers  und^^'' 
Santa  Anna,  Toward  the  close  of  the  day  the  Ame^*'^' 
cans  were  being  beaten  buck,  when  Captain  Bnixtc^^** 
Bragg's  battery  was  brought  to  within  a  few  feet  of  tt*- " 
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^^^=^<my,  vhere  eren  its  first  discluvee  of  gnw  U^ggeml 

*■  *  >  «  Mexicans.     Swing  the  effect,  Tajior  dwated:  **A 

j^f^tio  more  grape.  Captain  Bngg.'^    The  ^uiae  \m 

rV^^ed  and  is  Hiill  ui«d  aa  an  exclanmrinn  of  wrwiny 

**^*-  «3iit  for  a  particalarly  succeasful  fint  «fiovi.    Tha  trayi 

'~*-^    this  anet'dote  is  denied  by  some. 

c.         Little  Rhody,  or  Khoda,  are  familiftr  names  of  the 

^*  t^te  of  Rhode  Island. 

^^        Lobby,  The,  is  a  term  applied  collectively  to  men 

»^l^^*--at  make  a  business  of  corruptly  influencing  legislators. 

■^^  _^^c  individuals  are  called  Lobbyists.     Their  object  is 


nally  accompll3hed  by  means  of  money  paid  to  the 
-fc_— ^ ambers,  but  any  other  means  that  is  considered  feas- 
-^^^^^0  is  employed.  In  many  cases  women  are  engaged  in 
-j^^^is  profession,  for  such  it  has  come  to  be.  The  lobby 
-^^^  Bometimes  facetiously  callc?d  the  Third  House.  The 
^^^rm  lobby,  literally  meaning  the  ante-rooms  of  the  halls 
^  Congress,  has  come  to  &  apphed  to  these  men  that 
jiient  them. 
Local  Option. — Where  the  Prohibitionists  can  not 
nrc  a  general  law  for  a  whole  Suvte,  prohibiting  the 
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-^-^»le  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  they  seek  to 
*>ave  passed  a  general  law  authorizing  each  city  or  town 
^«>  iwlopt  a  prohibitory  law  as  regards  itself.     This  relo- 


•t^ating  of  the  decision  to  the  separate  communities  is 
^^allcd  local  option.     Many  of  the  States  havG  been  will- 
■*-  ng  to  go  at  least  as  far  as  this  in  meeting  the  wishes  of 
^he    Prohibitionists,  and  the  tendency  to  do  so  is  not 
^  ikely  to  ])e  checked  at  present.     Among  the  St^ites  that 
^^iermit  local  opLion  aro  MaesachuacttSj  Coniiocticut,  Mew 
3fork,   Maryland,  Virginui,  West  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
lina,   South   Carolina,  Georgia,    Alabama,    Mississippi, 
Ijouisiana,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  ArlvauHas  and 
iliss'.mri.     {fief:  High  License;  Prohihiiion.) 

Lockwood,  Belva  A.,  was  bont  at  Uoyalton,  Now 
^^ork,  in  October.  1830.  tier  maiden  name  was  Beiuiett. 
fir^he  tiiught  school  for  several  years,  and  then,  iLt  the  age 
<5f  eighteen,  married  a  man  named  McNall.  After  his 
^eath  she  studied  at  sevenil  institutions,  and  in  J^)^>7  was 
graduated  at  Gcnesoo  College,  Lima,  New  York.     Sho 
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then  acted  as  principal  in  different  schools,  and  in  1868 
removed  to  Washington  and  opened  a  school.  In  the 
samo  year  shu  married  Dr.  Lockwood.  She  then  began 
tlie  study  of  law.  In  1873  she  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Law  from  the  National  TJniverBity  Ijjiw 
School.  She  canvassed  the  South  for  Horace  Greeley  in 
187:3.  In  187^  she  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Attempts  to 
secure  iuimisaion  to  tJie  bar  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Conrfc  failing,  she  directed  lior  efforts  to  the  |):i8- 
aago  of  a  bill  in  Congress  enabling  Avomon  to  practice  at 
that  bar.  She  was  bucccssful,  and  in  1S70  she  wiia  ad- 
mitted to  practice.  In  1884  she  ran  for  President  as  lb 
candidate  of  the  equal  rights  party  {which  see), 

Loco-Focos. — Previous  to  1846  the  system  of  inoor 
pomting  banks  in  the  Stato  of  New  York  hatl  been  b; 
mojins  of  special  legislation.     The  romovalj  in  1S.*J3, 
United  States  deposits  from  the  Bank  of   the  Unite  a*za 
States  to  Stiito  banka^  and  the  prospects  of  failure  of  tlr-JT 
attempts  to  have  thut  bank's  charter  renewed  le<l  to  tb-:^ 
formation  of  many  new  banks.     The  jnactice  of  formt*  ^« 
days  of  purchasing  thoae  chaiiiera  from  the  Legislutur  .bz 
was  revived,  and  tho  scandal  assumed  such  proportion"  ^: 
that  in  183o  a  number  of  Dcmocmts  in  New  lork  Cit^-:* 
chiefly  members  of  Tammany  Hall,   organized  for  tit  -^ 
purpose  of  opposing  the  bauJts.     Thoy  called  themselv 
the  Equal  liights  party.     A  meeting  of  tliis  factio: 
held  in  Tammany  llall  October  2^,  1835,  was  also 
tended  by  the  regular  or  Tamnumy  Demoonits,  who  a 
tempted   to  control  tho   proceedings.     Failing  iu  thit 
they  turned  out  tho  gaa.     Tho  equal  rights  men  ht  loa 
foco  matches    and    proceeded  to  hold  their  meetin 
Tiieir  opponents,  Democratic  and  Whig,  seized  on  th 
circumstance  to  give  them  a  nickname,  and  the  torw 
clung  first  to  them  only  and  subaequcntly  to  the  whol  ^ 
Democratic  party  for  some  years,  for  the  Whigs   de- 
lighted to   brand   their  opponents   as  opposed    to   the- 
''mom^yed  interests  of  tho  country,"  and  would  not  re- 
linquisli  a   nickname   so  well   suited    to  their  pui-pose. 
The  administration  of  Van  Buren,  committed  as  it  wan 
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to  the  sub-treasury  sjeteniy  drev  the  looo-fooos  bac^  inio 
tlieir  party,  but  their  influence,  while  it  b5t«<d.  vw 
potentj  especially  iu  >i'ew  York,  aud  to  their  efforts  are 
^ae  many  of  the  features  of  the  Censtitation  of  1^^  of 
that  State. 

Log  Cabin   Campaign.    (Set  Hard   ddar  0am- 
paigtiT) 

Log  Rolling. — A  member  of  a  legisiatire  body  will 

someliuies  liud  it  impossible  to  pass  some  bill  in  which 

•^o  is  interested.     Under  these  ciruunistanoes  the  ueoos- 

*24ury  support  is  often  procured  by  promising  support  to 

^■O-e  jMit   measures  of  other  memlxjrs  similarly  circum- 

^*^^uced  in  regard  to  their  own  bills.     This  pnu-'tico  is 

^^^^nied  log  rolling.     Tbe  allusion  is  to  the  custom  of 

J  *^^3n  in  cutting  timber,  to  aid  each  other  in  rolliiii;  heavy 

^*^^,^a from  the  forest  to  tlio  water.     By  this  moans  some 

j_^^*^     the  most  extravagant  River  and  Harbor  Bills  have 

^^~^^«n  i>a6sed,  each  member  refusing  to  vote  for  tiie  bill, 

"^^•^iiessary  in  some  of  its  provisions,  unless  the  improve- 

^nt  asKed  for  by  his  particular  locality  bo  granted. 

Long  and  Short  Haul.    (See  Jnier-Slate  Cmnvierce 

W.) 

,_^        Loose  Construction.   (See  Cofistructwn  of  the  Con- 

^  iiuiion.) 
Z^:^^    Louisiana  was  part  of  the  region  purchased  from 
^!^^_  xanco  in  1803.  (See  AniiexaiioiiJi  J.)     In  1804  Lho  tor- 
^^^i  tory   of    Orleans  was    formed  >vith   nearly  the  siime 
^^^Dundaries  as  the  present  State  of  Louisiana,  which  was 
^f-<lniitted  to  the  Union  April  30,181:3.   {See  Tcrriiorlcs.) 
^-^n  January  20,  18G1,  a  State  convention  ]»arised  an  onli- 
^^ance  of  secessioUj  and  the  State  was  re-adniitte<l  to  the 
vJuion  by  act  of  June:25, 1&08.     The  capital  Wft.s  at  first 
*^nd  is  now  New  Orleans,  but  between  1840  and  18*18  the 
^eat  of  government  was  at  Baton  Rouge.    The  population 
in  1880  was  939,940,  aud  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  in 
'\88S.     Louisiana  has    six   representatives  in  Congress 
and    eight   electoral  votes.     The    State  is  thoroughly  i 

Deniocratic  at  present  and  has  riast  its  electoral  votcH  for  I 

the  Democratic  (.•andidatos  in  the  last  two  nationnl  elec- 
tions, but  in  1872  the  returning  b*janl  and  in  187G  the 
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electoral  commission  {which  see)  decided  the  State  to-. 
to  have  heen  cast  for  the  Republicans.     Louisiana  w 
named  after  Louis  XIV.  of  France  by  its  discoverer,  1 
Salle,  iu   1682;  popularly  it  is  known   as   the    Pelict 
State,  or  Creole  State.     {See  Oovernors;  Legislature^ 
Louisiana,  Purchase  of.    {Se&  Annexaiions  i.) 
Louisiana,  Territory  of.     (See  Territories.) 
Lovejoy,  Elijah  P.,  was  bom   in   Maine  in  18  ^^SQg. 
Soon  after  hiij  graduation  he  went  West,  where,  a^^tfter 
teaching  for  some  time,  he  became  the  editor  of  a  jwK^  -liti- 
cal    journal.     Coming    under    religious    inilucnces  he 

joined  the  Presbjrterian  Chnrch,  and  in  1833  was  licen^r^triBed 
to  preach.     Soon  afterward  he  became  the  editor  of  .  tlie 

St.  Ijouis   ObscTveTj  a  religious  M'eckly.     At  Rrst  a      ^*bi^ 
liever  in  colonization,  he  gradually  became  strongly  a 
slaTcry*  but  lio  always  opposed  immediate  and  uneoi 
tional  abolition.     Nevertheless  his  articles  created  g 
excitement  and  when  his  office  was  finally  wrecked  W 
mob  Fie  determined  to  remove  his  paper  to  jVlton, 
nois.     This  vns&  in    1830,     As  soon  as   his   press 
landed  ut  Alton  it  was  seized  by  a  mob  and  destro; 
Anotber  press  was  obtained  and  the  publication  corc~«:'«nirn- 
ueil   for  nearly  a  year,  when  the  second  jiress  was    ^=^&  de- 
stroyed.    His  third  press  was  destrojx^  before  it  cc»  ^ouJJ 
be  used.     His  fourth  was  placod  in  a  stoao  warehoczi^^nse, 
which  Lovejoy  and  some  or  his  friends  defended.  Th 

house  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  and  the  roof  set  on  ^«^ 

In  attempting  a  sally  Lovejoy  was  shot  and  killed,  -No- 

vember, 1837". 

Loyal  League,^ — A  name  given  to  many  of  the^^ or- 
ganizations effected  among  the  negroes  at  the  South  i^ciar- 
ing  tliG  reconstruction  period,  for  protecting  their  ne^^^'y- 
aof|nired  rights. 

Lynch  Law  is  the  punislunent  of  persons  char"^*^ 
wiUi  crimes  by  those  who  are  not  legally  an thorize(3     ^^ 
act.     The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  farmer* 
Kortli  Carolina,  John  Lyiioli,  wliti.  finding  that  the    i^^^", 
thorities  of  tlie  early  colonial  perit)d  in  which  he  li'^''^'^ 
failed   to   protect   him  ngiiiiisi  Ibo  fugitive  nliivtiB  )>*"  Jl^ 
crimiualw  mfcsting  tlio   Dismal   Swamp,    took  the  J^^^ 
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^^^  his  own  hands.    Some  hare  derired  Xhm  tmm»  from 
E^^3  Lynch,  of  Virginia^  vbo  caogfat  a  %hk£  and  fluggnd 

'-K^Ki  with  liifi  own  bands. 

^Alachiner  The. — When  tite  mjmnnakum  at  a  par^ 

fcXls  into  the  hands  of  yrdeBBOO^  pclitidaD^  wba  «m 

corruptly  to  serve  th^r  own  poIitiQiI  or  peraosnl  endB, 

"   Is  commonly  known  as  the  machine.     "  The  BMrliJn* 

t^  of  a  jjarty  '*'  is  a  phrase  first  used  by  Aaroo  Burr. 

Mad  Anthony  Wayne.— Anthon?  Wayne  w^m 
'•^lled  *'mad"  because  of  his  impetnoeity,  braTery  and 
v\>parent  rashness.  His  most  signal  exploit  dnring  tho 
^evolution  was  the  sarprise  and  capture  of  Stony  Point, 
on  tho  Hudson,  on  the  night  of  July  15,  1779.  In  1794 
^e  completely  routed  the  Miami  Indians  after  the  suo- 
cessivo  fiiilures  of  Generals  Harmar  and  St,  Clair. 

Madison,  James,  was  bom  at  Port  Conwav,  Vir- 
ginia,   March  16,    1751,   and    died  at  Montpeher,   in 
the  same  State,  June  28,  1836.     He  gradu^*Hi  from 
Princeton  College  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     In  1776 
ho  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia   Legislature.     From 
1780  to  1783,  and  from  1786  to  1788  he  served  in  the 
Continental  Cougrcss.     He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  1787;  in  fact,  a  resolution  offered  by  him 
in  the  Virginia  Legislature  led  to  that  convention.     Bo- 
tveen   1789  and   1707  he  eerreil  in  Congress.     He  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  Jefferson,  and  was  elected  to 
saccecd  him  as  Prcaident  in  1809.     Ilia  admiuistmtion 
^na  forced  into  the  War  of  1813  with  England,  and  thut 
struggle  is  the  princi^ml  event  of   hia  udniiniHtratioii. 
^e  served  two  terms.     He  was  in  close  flympiithy  with 
J^efferson,  whose  views  he  shared  and  by  whom  he  was 
rjttplicitly  trusted.     He  was  an  able  writer  and  one  of 
■tie  founders  of  the  Democratic-Republican  party. 

Magna  Charta,  (Latin  words  mt'iiuing  ''grcjit 
-liarter,")  called  also  the  Charter  of  Liberties,  was  tin 
lastrument  signed  at  Runnymede,  Juno  15,  1215,  by 
^ing  John  of  England,  wlio  wtis  forced  thereto  by  th« 
>»rons  of  the  kingdom.  Besides  restraining  certain 
*^>yal  prerogatives  that  had  been  abused,  and  introducing 
^Arioos  improvements  into  the  law,  it  provided  for  tho 
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[imtcntion  of  every  freeman  from  Inss  of  life,  liberty  or 
j)ropt'i'ty,  exce])t  by  the  jmlgnient  of  Ids  peers  or  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  Uio  king  declared,  **wo  will  sell  to  no 
nmn;  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to  any  man  right  or  jus- 
tiue."  Magna  Charta  was  the  foundation  of  English 
liberties,  and  its  chief  protective  provisiona  have  been 
incorporiLte<l  in  the  Constitution  of  this  country  and  the 
w(>p!irato  Siatea,  {jS'es  Bill  of  Rwhts;  Fetition  of 
Ilujhl.) 

Magnetic  Statesman. — Jamee  G.  Blaine  is  somc- 
tiinea  so  called,  ilia  friends  claim  for  him  the  quality 
so  prominent  in  Ueniy  Clay,  of  personal  magnetiem — 
tlio  personal  charm  that  makes  followers  even  of  oppo- 
nents. 

Maine. — The  State  of  Maine  was  for  thirty  years  after 
the  formation  of  this  iiation  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  In 
iyi9,  the  Legislutnio  of  the  latter  submitted  the  ques- 
tion of  separation  to  a  popular  vote  of  the  people  of 
Maine  who  voted  in  favor  of  it  by  a  largo  majority.  It 
wuB  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1820  by  an  Act  of  Alarch 
3d,  taking  effect  March  15th.  The  capiUil  is  Augusta. 
The  population  in  1880  was  G48,fi3fi,  and  in  1888  is 
estimated  at  (jGD,139,  Maine  has  four  representatives  in 
Congress  aiid  six  electoral  votes.  In  politics  it  is  counted 
a  certain  Republican  State.  It  was  named  for  a  district 
in  France,  and  is  known  popularly  as  the  Pine  Tree  or 
Lunibcr  State,  from  its  principal  industry.  {See  Gov- 
ernors; Legislatures;  Northeast  BoundaryJ) 

Maine  Law.     [Scb  Prohibition.) 

Man,  A,  Who  Was  in  the  Public  Service  for 
Fifty  Years,  and  Never  Attempted  to  Deceive 
His  Countrymen. — This  occurs  in  the  eulogy  on  Henry 
Clay,  dclirered  by  John  0.  Breckenridge. 

Man,  The,  With  the  Sling. — A  nickname  of  John 
Randolpli,  of  Virginhi,  given  him  because  in  debate  he 
compared  luniself  to  David,  and  hisopponcntto  Goliatli. 

Manning,  Daniel,  was  bom  at  Albany,  New  York, 
August  IG,  1831.  llo  received  an  elementary  public 
school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  entered  the 
office  of  tlie  Albany  A  rgus  as  ofOice  boy.    He  rose  step 
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by  step  and  fintilly  became  manager  and  president  of  the 
Argun  Compauy.  IFc  became  identiiled  wiLb  various 
commercial  enterprieee;  was  director  in  several  banks 
and  president  of  one  of  them.  After  187-ij  he  waa  in 
variouB  ways  closely  identified  with  the  munagement  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  his  State,  although  he  never 
held  elective  office.  President  Cleveland  iippoiiited  him 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  post  that  he  lilled  with  re- 
markable ability  until  ill  health  compelled  his  ivaigua- 
tion.  From  this  illness  ho  never  recovered;  he  died 
December  24,  1887. 

''  Man  of  Destiny,  The. — A  name  applied  to  Grovor 
Cleveland  in  allusion  to  his  rapid  riso  from  Mayor  of 
Buffalo  and  an  unknown  man  in  lH81j  to  President  in 
1885. 

Marshall,  John,  was  bom  at  Germantown,  Vir- 
jpuina,  Septemhor  24,  1755,  and  died  at  Philadelphia, 
July  G,  1835.  He  was  a  lawyer.  In  politics  ho  was 
a  Federalist.  In  1707  and  171)8  he  was  an  envoy  to 
France.  (See  A".  V.  Z,  Mission.)  He  served  in  Con- 
gress in  ]  709  and  1800.  Ho  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  Adams.  In  ISOl  he  was  appointed  Chief-Justice 
«nd  sciTcd  until  his  de^ith.  In  his  early  life  he  was 
sometimes  known  as  **  General  Marshall,"  a  title  acquired 
in  the  mititia. 

Martial  Law,  is  that  system  of  government  which 
is  established  over  civil  affairs  in  the  discretion  of  the 
coraraander  of  a  military  force  occupying  a  region  of  ter- 
ritory. It  supersedes  all  ordinary  government  for  the 
timo  being.  It  is  only  justified  by  nexiessity.  It  may  ho 
authorizcu  by  a  State  LegiHlature,  when  the  public  safety 
demands  it.  Congress  has  power  to  declare  it  when  neces- 
sary, but  not  in  a  State  not  engaged  in  war  and  where 
the  ordinary  forms  of  iustico  are  not  obstructed. 

Martling  Men.^lho  combination  of  the  Lewisites 
and  Hiirrites  against  the  Olintoniana  in  New  York  State 
polities.     {S'ee  Cli/itoriiaiia.) 

Maryland  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union. 
The  capital  is  Annapolis.  The  population  in  1880  waH 
934,943  and  in  1688  is  estimated  at  1,121,93L    Maiy- 
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land  eonds  sis  ro2)!V8euUtivea  to  Congress  and  has  eight 
electoral  votes.  lb  is  a  sure  Domocratie  State.  The 
original  colony  of  Maryland  was  named  after  Henrietta 
Alaria,  wife  of  (Jharlea  1.  of  England.  (^  Governors; 
LeifisltUures,) 

Mason  and  DixOn*s  Line. — This  line  was  originallv 
the  panill*.!  of  latitudo  30  deg.  43  min.  /J6..3  sec,  which 
8C']»iinitoa  Pcaiisylvunia  from  Maryland.  It  received  its 
niiint}  frani  Charleti  Maaon  and  Jeremiali  Dixon,  two 
En^diah  niathematiciaua  and  astronomers,  who  tniH:*ed  the 
yivatur  part  of  it,  between  tbo  yeard  17G3  and  1767, 
though  the  last  thirty-six  milea  wei'e  finished  by  others.' 
It  M'as  practically  the  dividing  line  between  the  free  and 
the  filavo  States  in  tho  East,  During  tbo  discussion 
iu  Congress  on  the  Missouri  Compromise,  John  Randolph, 
of  Iltfuuoko,  Virginia,  ma-de  free  use  of  tlio  phrase, 
and  thereafter  it  became  popular  hs  signifying  the  divid- 
ing line  between  free  and  slave  territory  throughout  the 
country.  Tho  boundary^  as  thug  extended  by  popular 
usage.,  followed  the  Ohio  Rivar  to  the  Missis^sippi,  and 
wc^t  of  that  was  the  panillel  of  3G  deg.  30  min.,  tho 
Kouthcru  boundary  of  Missouri,  though  Missouri  itself 
was  a  slave  State. 

Mason  and  Slidell.     {8ee  Trmt  AjfairA 

Massachusetts  was  one  of  tho  original  States  of  the 
Union.  Maine,  originally  a  part  of  it,  was  seperated  in 
181!)-;20.  The  capital  is  Boston.  Tho  population  iu  1880 
was  1,783,085,  and  in  1888  ia  estimated  at  2,005,763. 
Maasachusetts  sends  twelve  reiiresentativoa  to  Cougreaa, 
and  is  entitled  to  foui'tcon  electoral  votes.  In  national 
politics  it  has  been  Republican.  Th©  name  is  an  Indian 
one;  popularly  the  State  is  called  the  Old  Colony,  the 
Bay  State,  or  tho  Old  Bay  State.  {See  Governors;  Legis- 
latures, ) 

Masterly  Inactivity.  {See  All  Quiet  Along  the  Po' 
ioinac) 

Mattie  Van  Buren, — Martin  Van  Burcn  was  aome- 
liimes  familiarly  called  "  Mattie." 

Maximilian. — During  the  Civil  "War  Napoleon  III., 
then  on  the  throne  of  France,  sent  over  troops  to  enforce 
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ceitain  claims  against  Mexico.  Tlie  French  soldiers  en- 
tered the  city  of  Mexico  in  June,  18C3,  and  forced  tho 
Republican  President,  Juarez,  to  retreat.  Alaxlmilian, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  was  asked  by  Franco  to  accept  the 
throne  of  Mexico.  An  election  was  held  by  which  tho 
Mexicans  were  made  to  seem  desirous  of  having  him  mlo 
over  tlieiii.  He  accepted  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Maximilian  I.,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  arrived  at  tho 
capital  in  June,  18G4.  The  United  States  government 
nmdc  frequent  remonstrances  against  this  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  ha^l  too  much  on  their  own 
hands  to  permit  their  interference.  The  French  troo^w 
were  finally  withdrawn  and  ilaximilian,  being  left  to 
his  own  resources,  was  unable  to  hold  Lis  position  against 
Juarez.  Ho  wag  captured,  condemned  to  death,  and 
shot  at  Queretaro  on  June  19,  18G7. 

McClellan  Minute  Men.  {S^e  American  Knights.) 
McDonald,  Joseph.  E.,  was  born  in  Ohio  Atigust 
39,  1811).  His  family  removed  to  Indiana  in  liis  child- 
iiood.  In  early  youth  apprenticed  ta  a  saddler;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar;  served  as  prosecuting  attorney;  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1840;  served  two  tenns  as  At- 
torney-Ocucral  of  his  State;  served  in  the  United  States 
Senate  1875  to  1881.     He  is  a  Democrat. 

McLeod  Case. — In  1840  one  Alexander  McLcod 
Ounie  to  Now  York  State  on  business  and  boasted  of  his 
/>art  in  the  taking  of  tlie  Caroline  {i^ee  Vanadian  Rebel- 
lion) a  few  yeai-s  previously.     HeAvas  aiTestcd  in  Lock- 
^ort   and   indicted  for  murder.     The  British  Minister 
^eroanded  his  release  on  tho  grounds  that  McLeod  had 
^^cted  under  orders  and  that  the  courts  of  the  State  of 
^^ew  York  had  not  jurisdiction  to  intei-fere  in  a  case  that 
Xay    only   between   the   national  governmeuts   of  Great 
-Jiritain  and  tho  United  States.     Ourfedcralgovermiient 
*idinitted  tho  justice  of  the  British  position,  but  stated 
'•liat  McLeod  could  only  be  released  by  operation  of  tlie 
~iaw.     The  Attorney-General  of  tho  United  States  pro- 
^•eeded  to  Lockport  to  give  McLcod  all  possible  assistance. 
'Tbe  discharge  of  the  prisoner  was  souglit  for  under  a 
^•rit  of  habeas  corpus,  but  tho  court  lield  that  there  waa 
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10  ground  for  rcleaBlng  him.  Tho  outcomo  of  the  whole 
fcffair  was  that  McLeod  finally  proved  an  alibi  in  October, 
1841,  and  was  acquitted.  lu  July,  1842,  Great  Britain 
apologized  to  our  goverumeut  for  the  violation  of  terri- 
tory made  iu  tho  seizure  of  tho  Caroline,  with  regreta 
jhat  explanation  antl  apology  had  not  been  made  sooner. 
Jut  government  aceopteu  tho  apology  axid  expressed 
,tfi8atisfacLioLi. 

Mecklenburjg:  Declaration. — This  declaration  was 
Hlopted,  it  is  said,  iu  May,  1775,  at  a  midnight  meeting 
it  reprca'utative^of  tho  militia  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
N^orth  Carolina.  It  declares  that  tho  people  of  that 
Sounty  are  freo  and  indupeudent  of  tho  British  crown. 
Hid  not  only  is  its  general  tenor  that  of  tho  Declaration 
)f  Independence,  but  many  phrajsea  are  word  for  word 
18  thoy  apjienr  in  that  document.  The  minutes  of  the 
midnight  meeting  are  said  to  have  been  destroyefl  by 
Ire  in  ISOO.  Whether  the  Deelamtion  of  Indcpendeneo 
followed  tho  woj-da  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  or 
ffbetlier  tho  latter,  haviiig  probably  been  replaced  from 
memory,  was  tinctured  witn  tho  former,  is  a  disputed 
jnestion. 
Mediterranean  Fund.  {Hec  Barbanj  rirates.) 
Mending  Fences  is  a  phrase  sometimes  used  to  sig- 
lify  that  a  pnlUieian  ia  riuietly  laying  plans  and  nromot- 
ng  his  own  interest.  It  originated  as  follows:  Just  be- 
Toro  the  Itejiublican  National  Convention  of  1880  John 
SherniaUj  one  of  the  moat  prominent  candidatoa  for  tho 
Republican  nomination,  wiis  visiting  his  farm  at  Mans- 
field, Ohio.  One  day  while  in  a  Held  with  hia  brother- 
in-law.  Colonel  Moulton,  engaged  in  replacing  some  niila 
>f  a  fence,  a  reporter  found  him  and  pou";lit  some  iwliti- 
ml  now8  by  inquiring  what  Sherman  was  doing.  Colonel 
Moulton  avoided  the  necessity  of  a  direct  reply  by  ex- 
:;laiming:  "  ^'hy,  you  can  see  for  yourself;  lie's  mend- 
ing his  fences." 
Message.  {See  President's  Measaae.) 
Me  Too, — In  1881  James  A.  Garfield,  then  recently 
sleeted  Pi-esident,  iu  appointing  the  Collector  of  the 
Port   of    Kow   York  ignored   the   custom  of    making 
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:fcderal  appoiiitmoiits  within  a  State  on  the 
liis  party's  Seimtons  frvm  that  State.     iS&e  C 
iJie  Senale.)     Thereupon  Busooe  Conkm^ an 
C.  Pktt,  the  New  York  Scoaton,  and  both  Bcpubli 
resigiied  and  iuiiueJiately  Eoo^it  re^ectioa  for 
pose   of   thns   dcmoiistiutLng  that  the  party 
tliem  rather  than  the  President.     After  a  long 
they  failed  of  reelection.     Conklin^,  foremoet  _ 

the  leaders  of  his  party^  was  believed  to  have  been  thtt* 
active  spirit  in  the  quarrel,  while  Piatt  it  was  thought 
had  merely  foll)Dwe<I  m  his  traiL  During  the  contest  a 
New  York  City  uewspapcr,  foreseeing  the  result,  pub- 
lished a  cartoon  comprising  a  large  t^tmbatone  on  which 
Coukling's  name  was  inscribed,  followed  by  a  few  words 
of  eulogy.  Koxt  to  it  was  a  much  smaller  one,  similar 
in  design,  on  which  appeared  only  "Me  too,  T.  Piatt." 
This  phrase  has  become  current. 

Metropolis  of  America, — A  muno  Bomeiimes  ap- 
plied to  New  York  City  because  of  its  great  size,  popu- 
lation and  importance, 

Mexican  War. — The  Mexican  War  grow  out  of  the 
acqnisitiou  of   Texas.     (See  Anne^eatioiis  III.)     Texas 
claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  southwestern  frontier, 
and  Mcsifo  insistL'd  ou  the  Nuecea  River.     Tlic  UniUtl 
States  supported  the  position  taken  by  Toxa3.     In  1845 
diplomatic  intercoui-so  Wiu*  broken  oJT  between  the  gov- 
ernments of   MoxLeo  and   the  United   States,  and   tlie 
latter  ordered  General  Taylor  into  the  disputed  terri- 
tory.    In  obedicncG  to  further  orders,  lio  udvaiicitd   to 
the  Rio  Grande  in  the  spring  of  184ii.     On  April  ^(Jth 
the  lirBt  blood  was  shed  in  an  aiTray  wliic-h  resiilLeil  in 
the  capture  of  a  email  body  of  United  .States  troo]>s  on 
the  eaetorn  side  of  the  Rio  Gmudo.     Presidout   rf>lk 
announced  to  Oongroga  that  Mexico  Ua^l   '*  invaded  our 
territory  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-eitiiieiiB  ou 
onr  own  soil."     Congress  at  once  respori<Iij*t   (May  H, 
184G,)  by  declaring  that  ''by  the  act  of  the  Rcpulilic  of 
Alexico   a  state   of  war"  existed,    and   authorizcii  t!io 
J^resident  to  call  for  50,000  volunteers'.    Thia  bill  piiww'd 
t.lid  House  by  174  to  \^,  and  the  Senate  by  40  to  "A 
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Congress  also  voted  110,000,000  for  expenses.  The  ws. 
was  supported  most  strongly  by  the  ^outh  and  ttT 
Democratic  partyj  while  the  North  and  tho  Whigs  vf\ 
not  80  heartfly  in  favor  of  it.  Ilowever,  except  that 
was  caused  by  the  Southern  scheme  for  the  aunexati 
of  Texas,  it  was  not  a  party  measure.  California  a: 
New  Mexico  were  overrun  by  Fremont  and  Kearn 
Taylor  gained  iniportaiit  victories  in  Mexico,  and 
1847  General  Scott  marched  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  C 
of  Mexico,  pushing  back  Santa  Anna,  captured  t 
capital  on  September  14,  1847,  and  thus  virtually  end 
the  war;  but  a  few  minor  engagements  followed.  I**" 
the  treaty  which  concluded  the  war,  and  tho  results 
tho  conflict,  see  Anriexaiions  IV,  and  the  Treaty 
fhiadaloiipe-Bidalm. 
Miami  Confederacy.  {See  Indian  Wars.) 
Michigan  was  once  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territo*:^ 
{see  Terriiories)y  and  then  of  Indiana  Territoiy,  fro 
which  it  was  separated  under  its  own  name  in  1805.  I 
boundaries  were  enlarged  by  several  acts,  but  in  18 
Wisconsin  was  cut  off  from  it,  leaving  its  limits  muc_^^ 
as  they  are  at  present.  {See  Toledo  War.)  It  was  ai^E 
mittedf  to  the  TJnion  January  26,  1837.  The  capital  i^ 
Lansing.  The  population  iu  1880  was  1,030,1)37  and  ii- 
estimated  at  2,078,058  in  1888.  Michigan  has  elever - 
Beats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  thirteen  elec 
toral  votes.  It  is  couBidered  a  Republican  Slate  in  na 
tional  politics,  tliough  tho  Democrats  gained  heavily  iiu- 
1884.  Its  name  is  of  Indian  derivation  and  mcans^ 
''groat  lake."  Popularly  it  is  called  the  Wolverine  State 
or  Lake  State,  and  its  inhabitants  are  kno^Ti  as  Wolver- 
ines.    {Ser.  Govvrnors;  LtfjidatureH.) 

Midnig'ht  Judges. — In  the  presidential  election  of 
1800  the  Federalists  were  defeated.  In  order  to  gain 
every  possible  advantage  for  their  party  the  Federalists 
in  Congress  constituted  twenty-three  new  judgeships, 
alf.liough  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  an  increase. 
President  John  Adams  was  busy  until  after  midnight  on 
tho  last  day  of  liis  term  in  signnig  judicial  commissions, 
and  the  judges  so  commissioned  were  in  contempt  called 
midnight  judges. 
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Milan  Decree,    (*S« 
Mileag^e. — Com 


JUt) 


I 


I 


to  and 


much  a  mile  is  caDed 

by  law  vo  memben  of  Cbngms  ior 

from  Washington.   CoMtraeine 

for  journeys  which  are  mei^  wmjuijI  to  be 

wbea  Congress  ad  jooms  sad  a  new  neadmt  takes  effiec^ 

or  an  extra  session  is  called.    CooetnictiTe  mikape  is 

now  prohibit^  by  law. 

Mileage  Expose.— On  December  22, 1S48,  Hoooe 
Greeley  |iubli.she<.[  a  statement  showing  the  distance  bj 
tbe  shortest  post-route  from  the  residence  of  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  Washington,  the  distance  for  which 
he  received  mileage,  the  amount  paid  him,  and  the  ex- 
cess over  what  he  would  hare  receired  on  the  basis  of 
the  shortest  mail-route.  The  total  of  this  excess  for  the 
Thirtieth  Congress  was  l<3.49'2.60,  and  the  excess  in 
miles  was  183,031.  Almost  every  Congrvtismau  had 
failed  to  make  his  journey  a^  abort  aa  possible.  Gree- 
Ipy'a  ejposi  caused  considerable  ill-feeling  against  him; 
its  immediate  effect  was  eeoa  in  the  adoption  of  sjiorter 
routes  ])y  Congressmen  in  traveling,  and  several  years 
later  the  rate  of  mile^ige  was  reduced  oue-half  and  cou- 
Btructivo  mileage  was  abolished  by  law. 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  (See  Untied 
*SVrt/^.s  Milifanj  A< ademy  at  West  PoiuL) 

Military  Necessity. — The  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion declares  that  it  ig  issued  as  an  act  of  **  military  ne- 
cessity^' by  the  President  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy.  This  jilmise  is  used  to  cinphaaize  the 
fiict  that  the  President  issued  the  proolamutiou  merely 
in  his  niihtary  cupacity. 

Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes. — Henry  Clay  was  often 
BO  called  in  reference  to  his  life  as  a  poor  boy  wht^n  lie 
was  sent  on  errands  to  a  mill  at  a  place  uear  his  homo 
called  "the  Slashes." 

Milligan  Case.     {Sev^  Hahmft  Corpus.) 

Millions  for  Defense,  but  Not  One  Cent  for 
Tribute,     ('SV*!  .\'.   V.  Z,  Mittftion.) 

Minimum  Duties.     (See  ChistA^m  Duties.) 
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ever,  claimed  thu  region  and  it  vas  included  in  hei 
ion  of  130:2  to  the  national  cvrenunait.  A  atrip 
1^  the  Northern  edge  vas  ceded  by  Sotitii  Oaroliiia  in 
D,  and  the  Southern  portion  was  put  of  tbeLoaisiam 
chase  of  1803.  {See  AnneaEohonM  I;  TWrititriet,) 
*  organization  of  Mississippi  Territory,  which  in- 
l.ed  what  is  uow  Alabama,  was  oommenced  in  1798, 
was  complet<?d  two  years  later.  The  State  was  ad- 
ted  to  the  Union  on  fiecember  10, 1817.  On  Jannaiy 
3.861,  a  State  convention  passed  an  ordinance  of 
lesion.  Mississippi  was  re-admitted  to  the  Union  bj 
of  February  23,  1870,  The  capital  is  Jackson.  The 
vdation  in  1880  was  1.131,597,  and  in  1888,  is  csti- 
^^  at  1,400,000.  Mississippi  has  seven  seats  in  the 
LtBO  of  Representatives  and  nine  electoral  votes.  In 
^  the  electoral  vote  was  cast  for  the  Republican  can- 
ates,  but  since  then  it  has  been  Democratic  by  large 

oritiea.     This  State  is  named  after  the  great  river  of 

country,    which   in   the  Indian   tongue   is   "  great 

ir,"  or  "great  father  of  waters;"  popularly  it  is  known 

ac  Biiyou  State,     {Sve  Governors;  Legislatures.) 
ississippi  Territory.     {See  Territories.) 

Missouri. — Was  originally  a  part  of  the   Louisiana 

"xihaac.  {See  A7inexatiom  I.)  In  1805,  Louisiana 
rritory  was  formed,  of  which  Missouri  was  a  part,  and 
which  it  gave  its  luime  in  181:;2,  when  the  Stale  of 
aisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  question  of 
admission  of  Missouri  gave  rise  to  much  commotion 
Congress  (see  All.'^souri  CompromiHe)^  but  finally 
August  10.  1831,  President  Monroe,  i)ur8uing  tbe 
B  of  Congress,  proclaimed  it  to  bu  ii  Htate.  The 
rital  is  Jefferson  City.  Tho  population  in  1880,  waa 
.68,380,  and  in  1888  is  estimated  at  8,125,000.  Mis- 
Iri  Bends  fourteen  Rcprcsontativcs  to  Coiigrcss  and  ]»ua 
leen  electoral  votee.  It  is  a  certain  Democratic  State, 
lenamo  of  tho  State  and  river  ia  of  Indian  origin  and 
ana  "^  muddy  water;"  popularly  Missouri  ia  aometimea 
led  the  Penuaylvauia  of  tho  West.     {Se^  Oovernorsj 

ioislafitre.'i.) 

fluissouri    Compromise. —  On     tlie    admission    of 
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Louisiana  as  a  State,  tho  remainder  of  tho  Louisianji 
purchase  was  orgaaizod  as  the  Territory  of  Missouri. 
In  1818  the  portion  now  comprising  tho  State  of  Mis- 
souri applied  for  admission  to  the  Union.  In  1819  a 
bill  for  this  purpose,  containing  a  clause  prohibiting 
slavery,  was  passed  by  tho  House,  but  ifc  was  defeated 
by  tho  Senate.  In  18:20  a  bill  Wiia  Beut  by  tho  Senate  to 
the  House  providing  for  tho  admission  of  Maine,  and 
containing  a  rider  authorizing  Missouri  to  organize. 
There  was  no  objectiou  to  the  admission  of  Maine,  tho 
House  having  ah'eady  passed  a  bill  for  tliat  purpose,  but 
it  rufuaed  to  allow  tho  Senate  to  force  its  views  on  tho 
Miaaouri  question  upon  it.  I'he  Senate  bill  was  accord- 
ingly disagreed  to.  A  compromise  was  now  patched  up 
on  the  basis  of  a  roaolution  of  Senator  Thomaa,  of  Illi- 
nois. The  Missouri  and  Maine  bills  were  to  bo  sepa- 
rated. Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  slave  State,  but 
slavery  was  to  bo  prohibited  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  noith  of  tliirty-six  degrees  tliirty 
minutes  north  latitude.  Tliere  was  also  a  clause  provicf- 
ing  for  t!ie  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  A  provision  in 
the  ConatituLioik  adopted  by  Missouri,  forbidding  its 
Legislature  to  emancipate  slaves  and  ordering  it  to  pre- 
vent the  immigration  of  free  negroes,  led  to  further 
opposition,  and  at  tho  nest  session  of  Congress,  in 
Feoruary,  18^1,  Missouri  was  required  lo  bind  herself 
that  tho  citizens  of  other  States  should  enjoy  eQI  privi- 
leges "to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  XJuitod  States."  Henry  Clay  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  compromise  ;  he 
was  chairman  of  the  last  committee.  Yet  so  little  did 
he  foresee  its  consequences,  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  a  Missouri  delogato  after  its  passage:  **Now,  go 
home  and  prepare  your  Stato  for  gradual  emancipation,** 
Muine  was  admitted  in  18^0,  Missouri  in  IS^l. 

Missouri,  Territory  of.     (^Vo  Territories,) 

Modoc  War.     (fSce  Indian   Wars,) 

Monetary  Conference.    (Sec  Paris  Monetary  Cot%^ 
ference.) 

Mono-Metallism.    {See  U'-MeiaUisin,) 
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Monroe  Doctrine- —  President  Monroe's  annual 
message  to  Congress  in  18*^3  contained  the  following 
sentences:  *'Woowo  it  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United.  States  and  the 
allied  powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  de-i^enaencies  of 
any  European  power  wo  have  not  iuterferi'd,  and  shall 
not  interfere;  out  with  the  governments  which  liave  de- 
clared their  independence  and  maiiitaine<l  it,  and  whose 
inde{>cndence  wo  have,  on  great  consideration  and  just 
principles,  acknowledged,  wo  conld  not  view  an  iuterj>o- 
sition  for  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dis- 
position toward  the  United  States."  Also,  *'the  Ameri- 
can, continents  should  no  longer  be  subjects  for  any  new 
European  colonial  settlement."  Tliese  expressions  em- 
body what  is  known  as  tbo  Monroe  Doctrine.  President 
Monroe's  mention  of  these  subjects  was  occasioned  by 
the  formation  in  Europe,  a  few  years  previously,  of 
what  was  called  the  "holy  alliance" — an  alliance  be- 
tween Russia,  France,  Austria  and  Prussia  to  maintain 
the  monarchical  system  of  government  in  Europe.  It 
wasenppoged  that  theydesirod  to  extend  their  opemtions 
to  the  >ew  World  also,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
colonics  of  Spain,  sotiie  of  which  had  asserted,  and  ob- 
tained from  tho  United  States  the  recognition  of ,  their 
independence.  England  Bided  with  our  country  on  this 
question,  and  the  result  was  that  the  allies  did  not  carry 
out  their  project.  As  popularly  understoud,  the  Monroe 
doctrine  meant  a  political  protection  and  u  guaranty  of 
freedom  from  European  interference  to  aU  states  of 
North  and  South  America.  It  was  not,  however,  in- 
tended to,  and  by  its  words  it  did  not,  declai'e  that  the 
United  States  would  take  up  ai'ins  against  European 
interference  on  these  continents,  nor  wa3  its  intention 
to  limit  or  embarrass  the  policy  of  our  nation  in  the 
future.    It  merely  declared  that  tno  United  States  would 
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regard  as  unfriendly  any  snch  acts  of  Europeaji  inter- 
meddling with  tlio  political  affairs  of  the  two  AmericaB, 
and  it  left  to  bo  netcrmined  by  the  circnmstances  of 
each  particular  cjiso  how  far  the  United  States  would 
find  it  wIko  to  go  in  opjwsing  it. 

Monroe,  James,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Vii-Kiiiia,  Aju-il  ^1),  17o8.  He  died  July  4,  1831.  llo 
graduated  at  "William  and  Mary  College,  served  in  the 
Coutiuoutal  army  and  then  read  law  under  Jefferson. 
Ke  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Lcgishiture  in  1783, 
and  of  the  Continental  Congress  iu  1783,  where  ho 
served  until  17SG.  From  17G0  to  1704  Lo  was  United 
Statea  Senator,  from  1704  to  171)6  Minister  to  France, 
aud  Govei-nor  of  Virginia  from  1799  to  1802,  He  was 
then,  in  succession.  Minister,  again  to  France  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  to  Great  Britain  and 
to  Spain.  Onco  moro  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1811,  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  during  Madison's  administra- 
tion and  retaiuiid  that  post  to  the  end  of  the  latter'a 
second  term.  He  "was  tlien  chosen  President,  1817,  aud 
he  served  two  terms.  During  his  incumbency  of  the 
ofiice,  party  feeling  died  away  entirely  and  the  era  of 
good  fueling  set  in.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  liis  most 
important  oilicial  act,  and  tho  Missouri  Compromise  by 
far  the  most  hnportant  measure  of  his  administration. 
{Sec  ihi}.sG  iilk's.)  In  1831  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  died.  He  was  of  the  Eepublican  party  of  hia 
day  (se6  Democratic- Republican  Parttf),  and  of  tho 
more  extreme  and  radical  wing, 

Montana  is  a  Territory  of  tho  United  States,  origin- 
ally forming  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  (See  An- 
itexatiofis  I.)  It  Avas  sepai-ated  from  Idaho  and  organ- 
ized ae  a  separate  Territory  hy  Act  of  May  36,  18C4. 
Helena  is  the  capital.  The  population  in  1880  was 
39,159,  and  in  1888  is  estimated  at  13a,000.  {See  Gov- 
ernors; Legislatures.) 

Moral  Leper. — A  leper  ia  one  afi0.ict«d  with  leprosy, 
a  disgusting  and  loathsome  skin  diHease.  By  caltinff  a 
man  a  moral  leper  it  is  intended  to  intlicate  that  liia 
moral  nature  is  as  disgusting  uti  the  physical  nature  of 
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the  k'pcr.     Tlie  })lirase  wjis  uscmI  hj  some  opponents  of, 

Cj rover  CkneliiiRl  in  tlie  preHiileutial  t;ampai;;n  of  1884, 

Morey  Letter. — About  two  weeks  before  tho  presi- 

<3eiitiul  elcctii)n  of  isyi),  a  letter  purporting  to  liiivo  booa^ 

"^^Titten  bv  James  A.  Grtrficld,  the  Republican  candidate,- 

"to  II,  L.  Morey,  of  tho  Employers'  Union,  Lynn,  Massa- 

«3liiisctts,  was  pnbiifilied.     it.  was  a  short  nnto  relating  to: 

"the    Oliinese   question.     It   iissertetl   the  writer's  belief 

"fchat  "iudivitluala  or  conijianios  liuvo  the  right  to  buy 

labor  where   they   can   get   it   the   cheapest, -^^  that  our 

"treaty  with  tlie  Cliinese  govciiiment  should  be  **religi- 

^r)nsly  kept"   until   aI>rogated,  and  added   that   ho  was 

"^^  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  should  bo  abrogated"  just 

"fchcn.      The  letter  a])peared  in  a  New  York  daily  ]>apcrj 

•s^iicl  fae-similes  were  at  once  published  in  all  the  l>emo- 

^:z;ratic  newejjapers  and  circulated  by  Democratic  cam- 

""^aifipt  cojrunittees.     It  w;ia  thought  that  a  large  part  of 

~the    lubor  vote  of  tho  country  would  be  alienated  from 

^CjrHrfield.     Garfield  at  onco  declared  the  letter  a  forgery, 

"fcjut  several  prominent  men  familiar  with  his  handwrit- 

^ing  declared  tlieir  belief  in  its  authenticity.     An  eni- 

~^^loyo  of  the  paper  that  Urst  published  it  was  arrested  on 

"fciho  cliurgo  of  forging  it,  but  the  prosecution  of  tho  case 

^^^aa  subsequently  abandoned.     In  the  judicial  csamina* 

-^ziion,  however,  evidence  was  produced  to  show  that  there 

~^^^U3  no  euch  person  as  IT.  L.  Morey,  of  L\Tin.     A  wit- 

TML  aosa  tliat  had  sworn  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  was 

a^subscfpiently  convicted   of    perjury   and   sentenced   to 

^^^ighfc  years'  imprisomncnt. 

Morean,    William.       {See    Anii-Masonic    Party; 
^3o(*d  Litough  Morgan  Till  After  Election.) 

Mormons. — The  Monnons  are  a  religious  sect  who 

Xqo  tiiko  tho  name  ''^Tho  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 

itter  Day  Saints."     Their  founder  was  Joseph  Smith, 

'ho   claimed  to   have  discovered   by   divine  direction 

:ertain  golden  plates  bearing  a  written  revelation.     This 

vas  in  18^7,  and  near  Pahiiyra,  !New  York.     The  con- 

<*nt3  of  tho  plates,  being  deciphered  by  Smith,  formed 

liat  iy  known  as  tho  "  Book  of  Mormon."     Tliis  was 

irinted  in  1830,  and  it  was  at  onco  charged  byunbo-. 
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liovers  to  bo  nothing  more  than  a  romance,  written  some 
vcars  previonaly,  by  ono  tSpauIding,  but  never  published. 
*rtie  same  year  tlie  church  was  orgiinLzed  with  Smith  as 
president.  From  time  to  time  the  heat!  of  the  church 
hiis  aiinounce<l  special  revelations  on  various  subjects. 
One  of  fchoBe,  privately  announced  in  1843,  but  not 
publicly  made  known  till  nine  years  later,  revei*8ed  the 
teachinpf  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  sanctioned  polyg- 
amy. With  the  main  body  of  the  Mormons,  polygamy, 
tliough  not  praciice^l  by  all,  is  defended,  praised  and 
encouraged.  In  18S1  the  church  removed  to  Ohio, 
whoro  they  bocamo  obnoxious  and  were  driven  out. 
Mormons  na^  meanwhile  bcgiiu  to  settle  in  Missouri. 
lliey  were  driven  hence  in  183S,  and  then  removed  to 
llHuoia,  whore  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  they 
founded  a  city  called  Wauvoo  ("beautifnT*).  Here  also 
they  became  obnoxious  because  of  tlieir  resistance  to  the 
legal  government,  and  their  supposed  immoralities.  In 
1844  the  Governor  of  the  State  called  out  the  militia, 
but  Smith  and  his  brother  surrendered  on  the  Governor's 
pledge  of  their  safety.  A  mobj  however,  broke  into  the 
jail  Avhere  they  were  confined  and  killed  both  of  them. 
Brighiim  Youuff  took  Smith's  i>Iace  at  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  resistance  to  the  legal  authorities  was  con- 
tijiued.  In  1846  the  emigration  of  the  Mormons  to  a 
new  and  unsettled  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
began.  In  184S  they  were  collected  at  Salt  Lake  City 
and  in  other  parts  of  Utah,  which  is  still  their  strong- 
hold, though  tJie  neighboring  Territories  and  even  more 
distant  places  contain  some  of  the  aoct.  Thoy  attempted, 
without  success,  in  1850  to  obtain  Utah's  admission  to 
the  Union  as  'Hhe  State  of  Deseret"  (*'the  land  of 
the  honey-bee'').  When  Utah  was  organized  as  a  Terri- 
tory in  that  year.  Young  was  appointed  Governor  by 
President  Fillmore.  Tho  Mormons  for  many  years  con- 
tinued a  course  of  terrorizing,  which  drove  away  federal 
ofKcers,  judges  and  other  "gentiles,"  as  they  called 
non- believers,  and  Young  was  removed  from  the  gover- 
norship. In  1857  the  Mormons  were  guilty  of  tho 
murder   of    a   hundred    emigmnts.     This    ''Mountain 
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Keadovv 
John  D.  Lee 
From  1S67  to  18d9  fedenl 
hood  to  sappori  tiie  aalioBal  «fiaife,«Bi  Aey  wmdL  vitk 
BomereostaDoeL  On  March  14,  ISSI.  Cbi^raB  MriwJ 
what  is  knovn  »  tiie  F<riM— <ir  BiD,  in«u<«d  JLwdi 
22d,  making  poli«mj  ft  viidi^ffaMr  aad  pncticdd^ 
denying  the  fnacEne  to  poljgftniits.  la  1877  Yosaf; 
died  and  was  eoooeeded  far  John  Tajior  as  head  of  th« 
chnrch.  The  admiseion  of  tTtah  to  the  Unkai  is  not 
likely  to  occur  bo  long  ats  there  is  ft  pnaBJIality  of  its  ea- 
tablishing  polygamy  on  a  Icgsl  baaa  when  it  has  the 
powers  and  functions  of  a  Stat& 

Morrill  Tariff— A  tariff  bill  paned  in  1861. 

Morrison  Tariff  BOL— On  March  U,  1884,  MHlliam 
R.  Morrison,  of  IliiuoU,  reported  from  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Mean£  to  the  House  of  RepredentatiTcs  a 
bill  reducing  most  of  the  existing  duties  on  imports 
twenty  per  cent,  and  putting  additional  articles  on  the 
free  hst  of  the  tariff.  The  bill  is  called  the  "  Morrison 
hill  "  and  the  '"'horizontal  bill."  On  iray  (>th,  by  a  vote 
of  159  to  155  (10  not  voting),  the  House  struck  out  the 
enacting  clause,  thus  killing  the  bill.  Of  the  majority 
42  were  Democrats,  and  of  the  minority  4  were  Kcpub- 
liciiiis. 

Morton,  Levi  Parsons,  was  bom  at  Shorcham, 
Vermont,  May  IG,  1824.  From  a  clerk  in  a  country 
Btorc  he  became  a  prominent  and  successful  mcrnhuufc. 
Having  removed  to  New  York  he  founded,  in  ISO-i,  tho 
banking  houae  of  ^Morton,  Bliss  &  Oo.  In  18'i'8  ho  wnsj 
elected  to  Congress,  and  he  was  reelected  lu  1880.  Ilo' 
was  Minister  to  Franco  from  1881  to  1885.  In  1888  ho 
was  nominated  by  the  Eepiiblicans  for  Vico-l*rosi- 
dent 

Mother  of  Presidents. — Virginia  im  sometimes  ho 
called  because  it  >vas  tho  birth-place  of  sovoii  IVumI- 
dents, 

Mother  of  States. — A  name  ofca-sionally  ^ivmi  to 
Virginia  because  several  States  iiavc  Ijci-n  |»arlly  or 
wholly  formed  of  territoi^  that  once  belon^tid  to  it. 
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Mountain  Meadows  Massacre.    {See  Momtong,) 

Mud-Sill  ia  another  name  for  the  cross-ties  used  as  a 
founiiiitinn  for  the  rails  in  railroad  building.  In  1858 
Senator  Ilammond  in  referring  to  the  working  classes 
as  the  foundation  of  society  and  government,  used  the 
words,  the  "very  mud-sill  of  society."  The  term  spread 
and  was  considered  an  equivalent  for  the  working  classes. 
During  the  Civil  War,  the  Southerners,  who  luid  ariHto- 
cmtic  tendencies,  often  referred  to  inhabitants  of  tho 
manufiicturing  States  of  the  North,  as  *'  Northern 
mud-fiills." 

MugTBTump, — This  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
tho  limgua^Li  of  tlio  Algonquin  Indiaiis  among  whom  it 
meant  a  chief  or  person  of  importance.  It  came  to  be 
applied  deriaively  to  persons  who  exaggerated  their  wis- 
dom and  importiince,  and  during  the  presidential  can>- 
puign  of  1884  it  was  used  to  designate  those  Republicans 
that  refused  to  support  Hhunej  the  candidate  of  their 
party.  Tho  name  was  adopted  by  these  Independents 
wlio  lost  sight  of  tho  reproach  it  had  been  intended  to 
convey.     (^Vi?  Indepejidenis. ) 

Mulligan  Letters. — This  name  has  been  applied  to 
two  series  of  letters  between  James  G.  Blaine  and  War- 
ren Fisher  on  certain  business  ti-ansactione.  In  1S70 
charges  of  corruption  in  connection  with  legislation  fa- 
voring tho  Little  Hock  and  Fort  Smith  railroad,  and  with 
other  ofliciiil  tmnsiictions  were  made  against  Blaine.  A 
resolution  to  investigate  these  matters  was  passed  by  the 
lIouBO  of  Eepresentfttivcs  of  which  Blaine  was  a  mem- 
ber. Tho  letters  above  referred  to,  had  been  written  in 
relation  to  this  matter  and  they  hud  passed  into  tho 
hands  of  one  Mulligan,  a  former  clerk  or  Fisher.  Mul- 
ligan cariic  to  Washington  at  tho  instance  of  tho  investi- 
gating committeo;  in  an  interview  Blaine  obtained 
possession  of  tho  letters  and  confronted  tho  committee 
with  tliom  and  a  statement  whicli  he  lm<l  prepared  show- 
ing his  connection  with'the  mutter.  This  was  just  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  National  UepuUlic'nn  convention. 
During  tlie  meeting  of  the  eonventioii  Bluiiie  was  sun- 
atmck  and  the  investigation  was  drcip2>ed.     The  clmrges 
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~^ere  again  browght  vp 
:f  or  the  pre8idex>cj  xn  188^ 
^another  series  of  MoDi^ii  letton  rdttfii^  xa  pvt  te 
^iame  and  in  put  to  otber  mmUwi  vera  jmtimiaL    Hit 
^friends  hare  alwi^  dadftred  their  iiMMKty  to  ■»  wmj- 
"thing  improper  or  iseriminating  in    "  ~ 
'Opponcntd  belieTe  them  to  be  perfect  pmif 
Certain  it  is,  that  many  of  the  detai  ~ 
suspicious  sound,  and  during  the 
industriously  disseminated  and  BiaiijhaTe 
currency. 

Mutual    Protection    Society.       {Sm 
Knights.) 

National  Banking  System. — ^A  system  of  national 

banks,  authorized  lo  issue  bank  notee  eecuned  by  the 

pledge  of  United  States  bonds,  was  recommended  to 

Congress  in  the  report  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Ohaso  in  December,  1S61,  as  a  means  of  raising  the 

revenue  necessary  to  carry  on  the  irar.     The  altematire 

pat  by  him  was  a  further  issue  of  demand  notes,  of 

W-hich  fifty  millions  had  already  been  issued,  and  the 

Continuance  of  which  he  regarded  as  dangerous.     The 

Advantages  claimed  by  him  for  the  national  bank  system 

AVere  a  safe  and  uniform  currency,  greater  Ciise  for  the 

government  in  obtaining  loans,  a  decreased  rate  of  in- 

"terest   (equivalent  to  the  participation  of  the  i>eople  in 

^iie  profits  on  circulation),  avoidance  of  a  money  nionop- 

K:>ly,  and  the  distribution  ot  government  securities  among 

^lie  nionied  institutions  of  the  country,  thus  identifying 

~%:heir  interests  with  tliose  of  the  government.     The  sug- 

^eation  was  not   acted  uj>on   at  that  time,  and   legal 

lender  treasury  notes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 

^300,000,000,  were  authorized.    At  length,  on  February 

S5,  1863,  tho  National  Bank  Act,  having  been  passed  by 

Oongress,  was  signed  by  tho  President.     It  pmvided  for 

"the  organization  of  national  banks  ])y  not  ICtw  timii  livo 

-persons;  for  all  rapital  stock  to  be  fully  paid  up;  for  cir- 

onlation  to  the  extent  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  imirkot 

value  of  government  bonds  deposited,  but  not  to  exceed 

iLinety  per  cent,  of  tho  par  value;  the  cirouktioti  wua 
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guaranteed  by  the  government,  which  had  in  Teturn  a 
faret  lien  on  all  the  assets  of  the  bank  to  cover  any 
deficit  provided  tho  bonds  depoaited  dul  not  fully  pro- 
toct  it.  The  total  tjrculation  was  limited  to  #300,0(M),- 
000.  Tbia  wfts  Biifasoqnently,  in  1870,  raised  to  $354, 
000,000,  and  tinally,  in  1875,  all  restrictions  on  the  totid 
amount  of  circulation  were  removed,  On  October  5, 
1887,  the  total  eireulfition  outstanding  was  $272,387,176. 
♦10'^, 719, 440  of  which  had  been  withdrawn  and  legal 
tender  notcH  depositt'd  for  its  redemption.  No  bank 
waa  allowed  to  orgiinizo  with  a  capital  stock  of  less  than 
#50,000,  and  then  oidy  in  towna  of  less  than  0,000  in- 
habitants; in  larger  plucoa  a  minimum  of  $100,000 
capital,  aTuJ  in  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  or 
more,  of  ^-.'IM1,0(*0  is  required,  Tho  conversion  of 
State  banks  into  national  banks  was  authorized,  but 
onlj^  a  few  banks  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
until  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  18(>5,  which  placed  a  tax  of 
ton  per  cent,  on  all  notes  of  State  bunks  or  of  individuals 
used  as  circulation  or  paid  out  by  them.  July,  lSiJ4, 
ttiero  existed  4f;7  national  banks;  January,  3805,  038; 
thUy,  1805,  l/-il)4;  and  on  >[oveml)er  1,  1887,  tliis  num- 
ber had  been  increased  to  3,061,  divided  as  follows: 


NCTMBER 

National 
Ranks 

NtTM&ER 
100 

Gomi  I  WTO 

Vui.VBTAKY 

Liquidation. 

Total  iiiiinhor  of  fftalG  bunka  txm- 
vfTi«'<l  Into  imtlomil    tiiinks  to 
i\t><j  vo  (Uilo             

666 

Tniixl    number  of   new  nntlonnl 
liiULka  ortfunlzed  to  ubov«  date. 

650            ' 

Totiil  orR-nnlzcd 

^806 
744 

119 

G35 

Tnljil  ifono  out  of  pxf?l<:'nce 

"""****'**'• 

744 

Total  number  In  cjistenco 

a.061 

The  norgrcgatc  capital  stock,  November  1^  1S87,  was 
over  |5:)80,000,()tiU.  Tho  banks  are  subject  to  rigid 
govenuneut  supcr>'iEionj   and   beside  reports  made  at 
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moment  for  s 
themselves  to  i 
examiner.  Tbej  an 
real  estate,  or  oo  tho 
or  on  tbeir  oth 
making  lo«as  to  sinr  oob 
tliiin  one-tenth  of  tuir 
are  subject  to  a  ^^h^mUT  tax  of 
circnlation  and  of  ooe-half  per  cent.  «n  tbeir  a 
deposits,  beside  the  tax  of  tite  Slate  ia  vUck  tttef  am 
located.  Tbe  banks  bare  aMnrand  tbe  e^eotetioM  of 
their  promoters,  for  tbej  hare  provided  a  caneaer  anl- 
formly  safe  and  cnrrent  ererjwfaere.  Ther  proved  dur- 
ing the  war  and  immodiatelj  after  it  a  ralaable  aid  in 
placing  government  loans.  The  correncT,  indeed,  is 
re^rded  as  too  valoable  a  liBBtnrB  of  the  fivst^m  to  be 
allowed  to  perish,  a  fate  to  which  the  rapid  extinction 
of  the  public  debt  at  present  seems  to  point.  The 
Bystera  has  been  denounced  as  one  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  banks  organiied  under  it,  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  United  States  four  per  cent,  bonds  are  now 
(1888)  sellbig  at  a  premium  of  about  twentv-sii  per 
cent.,  that  bonds  purchased  at  that  price  yield  but  two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  to  the  investor,  that  the  banks 
are  allowed  to  issue  circulation  to  the  extent  of  but 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  such  bonds,  and 
that  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  circulation  is  exacted, 
while  lawful  money  to  tho  extent  of  five  per  coiit.  of 
the  circulation  is  required  to  be  kept  with  the  Utntcd 
States  Treitsurer,  and  tho  expenses  of  redemption  nro 
borne  by  tho  bank;  undor  tneae  circumstances  it  is 
plain  that  the  profit  to  banks  on  circulation  is  not  largo. 
As  a  matter  of  fuct,  wht'u  money  is  worth  six  per  cent., 
circnlittiou  sccurfd  by  four  per  cout.  bonds  purchaaofi  at 
a  premium  of  tweutj-fivo  per  cent.,  yiolda  a  pnjill.  nf 
about  five-eightha  of  one  per  cent,  Jannnry  "ZU,  IHKJ, 
the  McPherson  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  wwn  ri'|>iirU*(|  to  the 
Senate,  Its  provisions  allowed  national  baiikn  tn  imhuo 
circulation  up  to  the  par  value  of  tho  bouda.     It  fullodf 
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however,  in  the  House.  The  purchase  by  the  gorem- 
ment  of  United  Statos  bonds  would  retire  the  basis  of 
the  national  bank  circuliition.  The  phnia  suggested  to 
avoid  this  (*ontingRn<\v  nre  given  under  Surplus, 

National  Bank  Notes.    {See  Otirrcmy:  ^ationai 
Bani'ififf  Sf/-yfrfn.)  fl 

National  Christian  Association  was  formed  at  afl 
convention  liold  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  May, 
1868.  Its  niiiiu  nriuciple  ia  o})positiou  to  secret  societies, 
'Vhe  asso(:;iatio7i  liaa  spread  widely,  and  now  has  bnmchos 
in  iiiauy  Status.  About  1873  it  began  action  as  a  politi- 
oilI  jiartv,  foran  n^icotint  of  which  see  Am  fir  icfT?i,  Party  II. 

National  Debt.     [Svc  Debt  of  United  States,)  h 

National  League  of  Democratic  Clubs. — AB 
nioveniei:t  started  by  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club 
of  Mew  York^  resulted  in  a  meeting  of  represcntativca 
from  Democratic  clubs  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  New  York  CityouAjjril  21,1888.  An  association 
WHB  formed  with  the  above  iinrne.  The  genenil  objects 
are  the  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Jii  particular  it  indorses  tho  policy  proposed  in 
President  Cleveland's  tanit  niesaigo  to  Congress  in 
December,  1887,  and  alao  tlie  civil  sei'viee  laws. 
aflvoeatea  legal  prohibition  of  the  formation  of  **  trusts,' 
and  the  reservation  of  public  lauds  for  actual  settlers,* 
and  it  maintains  that  federal  taxation  shall  not  bo  "fori 
the  benefit  of  individnal  or  class  interests."  The  man-] 
agemeut  of  the  league  is  entrusted  to  a  general  com-] 
mitteo,  of  which  Charles  Ogdcn,  of  Omaha,  was  elected! 
chairman.  tSoon  after  tiie  formation  of  tho  league  a 
call  was  issued  for  a  convention  to  assemble  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  on  July  4,  1888. 

National  Party. — The  formal  name  of  the  Grcen-^ 
back-Labor  party,  adopfcil  at  the  convention  of  1878. 

National  Republican  Party. — During  the  admin-' 
iatnition  of  John  Q'liii^y  Adams,  the  unity  that  Imd  so 
long   jirevailed    in    the    Democratic-Republican    party 
showed   signs  of  cominw"  to  an  end.     The  differences^ 
betwcfU  the  Aflams  and  Clay  liepubhcana  and  the  Jack-™ 
sou  Republicans  were  not  merely  on  the  surface,  they 
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^ad  roots  deep  dovn.     Each  acknowledged  the  other  to 
^  members  of  the  came  party,  it  ia  true,  but  thej 
^everthelesa  contamed  the  clemcnta  of  distinct  ^lartiea. 
-'^e  Adams  section  was  devoted  to  principles  much  re- 
*^bling  those  of  the  old  Federalistfi,  but  thev  brought 
^  politics  many  of  the  popuhir  elements  of  Jefferson's 
"'^thods.     They  favored  a  national  bank,  internal  im- 
J>ro\ements  and  a  protective  tariff.     In  the  election  of 
^'^^S,  though  defeated,  they  made  an  excellent  showing, 
fJ^Uing  600,(KH)  popular  votes  to  047,000  for  Jackson. 
*  M  rough  lack  of  tact  Adams  forfeited  the  support  of 
''^^ny  followers,  aud  the  leadership  naturally  fell  to  Clay, 
**^il  by  common  consent  the  name  of  National  Rt^pubfi- 
'^n  was  adopted  about  1830.     In  1831  the  party  nomi- 
^**-ted  Clay,  but  adopted  no  platform.     An  address  to 
^*ie  voters  was  issued,  declaring  its  principles  to  be  as 
*bove  stated,  but  the  party  was  defejited.     lu  practice, 
Ug  main  aim  was  now  opposition  to  tlie  President,  Jack- 
son, and  it  welcomed  as  allies  men  of  all  shades  of 
t  opinions  on  other  topics — the  nnllifiers  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  State's-right  factions  of  other  States,     To  all 
these  heterogeneous  elements  the  name  of  Whigs  was 
applietl  in  1834,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  formed 
the  Whig  J)arty,  whose  existence  dates  from  that  year. 
Nativism  is  the  principle  that  all  political  power 
should  bo  in  the  bauds  oi  natives  of  tlie  country,  or 
tliat  the  rcrjuisitcs  for  naturalization  should  bo  rendered 
very  stringent,  so  as  to  exchido  aliens  as  far  as  ])0ssible 
from  participation  an  tho  government.     (See  American 
Party  I.) 

Nat  Turner's  Rebellion. — In  August,  1831,  a  slave 
I      revolt  broke  out  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia.     It 
'      was  led  by  Nat  Turner,  who  believed  himself  iuBpired  to 
do  this,  an  eclipse  of  the  euu  in  February  of   that  yr»r 
i      being  the  sign.    The  excitement  of  the  supposed  revela- 
tion, however,   caused  him  to  fall  ill,  and    it  was   not 
until  Angust  that  the  design  was  executed,     lie  and  his 
I      fifty  followers  gave  no  quarter,     Tho  uprising  was  at 
j      once   put   down,  however,  and    Tumor   was   executed. 
jl      About  sixty  whites  and  one  hundred  negroes  lost  their 
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Naturalization  is  the  investment  of  an  alien  wit:;^ 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.     In  accordan*^ 
with  Uie  power  conferred  on  Congress  by  Article  3,  s^^ 
tion  8,  cmuse  4,  of  the  Constitution,  an  uct  was  pa^^^ 
in   1790  providing  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens.      j 
residence  of  two  years  in  the  United  States,  and  of  o»ff 
year  iu  the  State,  was  required.     The  Act  of  17^15  in- 
croasod  the  term  of  residence  in  the  United  States r<j 
five  years,  and  this  was  lengthened  to  fourteen  yeans  br 
the  Act  of  ITDH.     The  Act  of  April  14,  1S02,  remauw 
unaltered    in  most  respects,  and  is  still  in  force.   At 
l)res('nt,  previous  residence  in  the  United  States  for  five 
successive  years,  and  residence  in  the  State  for  one  year, 
are  required   before  the  applicant  can  bo  natunilizwl. 
Two  years  before  the  naturalization  ho  must  dcebre, 
under  oath  or  on  affirmation,  that  he  intends  to  become 
a  citizen,  and  lie  must  renounce  all  allegiance  to  auj 
foreign  sovereign  or  state.      Persons  coming  to  thia 
country  under  the  age  of  eighteen  may  dispense  with 
this  declaration.     Certain  exceptions  are  made  in  fairor 
of    alietia   honorably   discharged    from    the  armiea  of 
the  United   States  and  in  favor  of  seamen  on  UuiuKl 
States  vessels.     When  the  terms  required   have  expiml 
the  good  and   law-abiding  character  of  the  applicant  ifl 
to  bo  i^roven.     lie  must  take  oath  or  affinnation  that  ho 
renuuiicofl  all  titles  and  orders  of  nobility,  and  that  be 
will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  awl 
then  ho  may  bo  granted  naturalization  papers  conferring 
citi;it:iiKlnp  upon  him.     The  Circnit  and  District  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  State  courts  having  a  common- 
law  jurisdiction  aud  a  soal   and  clerk,   have  power  to 
grant  naturalization  panel's.     The  declaration  of  intitft- 
tion,  when  this  is  needed,  may  bo  made  before  the  clerk 
of  any  of  the  above  courts.   (See  Ea^atrialionj  Citiict^ 
ship.) 

Naval  Academy.  {See  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy.) 

Navigation  Laws.— The  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  Stat*!8  remain  to-ilay  pmctically  the  same  W 
when  liassc'd  in  179:;J  and  1793.     They  are  too  long  and 
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]ltt¥  Oft  OKMBy' 

led        •  - 
lerican  flag 
id  wholly  oi 

can  not 
Id  to  ineinde 
kcrican  Teesels 
[except  in  a  fev  iiinianrwrt 
le.  An  American  veamomaa UmniJtMmll  W aaj  pr»- 
to  f orei^efs,  can  never  atO  waket  mmt  mm  acam. 
ity  must  be  paid  oa  the  vihie  of  aO  npaira  mioi  tm 
lerican  Tesael  makes  in  foreagp.  ports  on  bar  ntan 
this  country.  Bestrictions  are  placed  on  the  re^vur- 
of  foreign  veesels  in  our  ports  witJi  imported  ma- 
lls. Vessels  engaged  in  trade  to  ports  not  in  Kovth 
Central  America,  and  a  few  specified  adjacent  plaoos 
[cept  fishing  and  ple-asure  vessels),  pay  a  tax  on  entry 
six  cents  per  ton  of  their  bnrden^  but  the  maximnm 
aggregate  tax  in  any  one  year  does  not  exceed  thirty 
cents.  This  is  called  a  tonnage  tax.  Foreign  vessels 
pay  the  same  tax,  but  an  Aniorioun  vessel  is  forced  to 
pay  an  atlditional  tax  of  fifty  c^nts  i>er  ton  if  one  ot 
her  officers  is  an  alien.  Materials  for  tho  construction 
of  vessels  for  foreif;^  tmdo  may  ho  imported  five  of 
duty,  but  the  duty  must  be  paid  if  tho  vessel  onpi^us 
for  more  tlmn  two  months  a  yt'iir  in  tho  coivstiii;^  trmlo. 
Foreign  vessels,  often  at  great  iiicouvenicnco,  must  un- 
load at  a  port  of  entry,  which  ia  a  single  doftipiiHtoU  jinrfc 
in  each  custonis  district  of  tlie  United  HtateB*  oxi'i'iit 
when  laden  with  coal,  sidb  or  similar  merchaiuliH^^  in 
bulk.  American  vessels  may  nnloa^l  at  any  port  of 
delivery  in  the  district.  Foreign  cupitul  ih  tlmn  k<>|it 
out  of  our  ship-building  and  ship-repuirin;^  iinliiHl.rirH. 
While  England  and  other  etatcH  Imvo  hwn  nimlifying 
their  old  rigid  navigation  lawn,  tho  Uniti^i  HUiUjm  hiM 
kept  hers  practically  unchanged  for  a  oentiirv.  In  tho 
earlier  years  of  that  period  wc  were  dovelopuijr  a  fine 
carrying  trade  aud  a  prosnerouv  ihip-bnildin^  induMtry. 
Th«  i«eult  of  these  laws  Lai  been  to  drive  our  <jitmtuer' 
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cial  marino  from  tho  seas,  to  divert  our  capital  into 
atlior  chaiincla  or  to  foreign  shipping,  to  close  our  shijv- 
yartls  and  to  deprive  us  of  a  valuable  interest,  ship- 
repairing,  Tho  navigation  laws  and  their  operation  aiD 
not  eiiay  to  be  grasped  thoroughly  by  the  people  gener- 
ally, but  the  effect  they  huvo  had  ou  our  shipping  in- 
terests shows  tliat  they  are  radically  defective  and  nave 
failed  to  accomplish  the  object  intended,  namely,  the 
protection  and  encountgemcnt  of  these  interests. 

Navy,  Department  of  the. — This  is  one  of  tho 
esecntive  depurtuieutfi  of  the  government.  It  wiw 
created  in  Yi^M,  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  its  head, 
is  a  member  of  the  I'reddent's  Cabinet,  by  custom,  uot 
by  law.  Ho  is  appointed  by  tho  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  His  salary  is  i^S,000.  This  de-- 
partmeut  has  charge  of  the  vessels,  navy  yartls,  gnna 
and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  navy.  More- 
over, the  hydrographic  office  at  which  nautical  charte 
with  sailing  directions  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  sea- 
men, is  under  the  direction  of  the  department,  as  is 
also  tho  preparation  of  the  Jy^autieal  Almanac,  a  work  ofl 
incalculable  use  to  seamen.  The  heads  of  the  bureaus 
into  which  the  department  ia  divided  are  chosen  fronr 
the  ofiicers  of  the  navy  above  the  rank  of  captain— 
They  hold  office  four  years,  and  draw  the  sua  pay  ofl 
their  grade  or  rank,  not  less  than  commodore.  These 
asaistautd  are  tho  chiefs  of: 

Bureau  of  Tards  and  DocIia. 
Bureau  of  NaviK^tiou. 
Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
Bureau  of  Provisiona  Dincl  ClOtblDff* 
Bureau  of  Modlclno  uud  Surg-ory. 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair- 
Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Uccruitlnff. 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 
Judg-e-Advocato  General. 
Ck>mmandant  of  the  Martce  Oorp». 


Below  is  given  a  list  of  all  the  Socretariea  of  the 
avy: 


mCTJOMAMT 


BenjMBta  BMd 

Jacob 

Btnl  HMWfltow 

Vitllftm 

aw. 

Bfnitli 

Siunuei  I^ 

John  Itrmnek . 

iMvi  WonObfar . 

MahkMi  McketvoB- 

James  K-PaahODr 

Gcorve  B.  Bm^ct  .. 

Abel  r.  rpefaor 

Da  rid  Henatew.... 

lliomaa  U'.  G 

John  Y.  Xaaoi 

Ceorge 

JiibnT.  Mason 

Wmiani  apnssoo 

WUliAin  A.GnlMia 

Jc>hn  V.  Kpooedj 

James  C.  Itobfacn 

Imac  Touvey 

Gidt-on  Welles 

Adolpt)  E- IJoric 

fJi-t>r#fe  M.  UrtttesoD 

hiehard  W.  Tbomp£OtL. 

Njithuji  G'tlT 

M-illiain  I.Hunt 

William  R  <.'han*Uer  . . . 
\Viiiiaui  C  Whitney.... 


KewJener... 


Wesc  Vbvtnta. 

r^wtoUti— —  . 

New  Hamptiilra 
New  Tock 


Navy  of  the  United  States. — During  tlio  Rovolu- 

■fcion  this  couutry  liad  piiicticully  no  navy,  tho  largest 

:£orce  at  any  one  time  being  twenty-live  vessels  in  177*J. 

-Alter  that  year  the  navy  dwindknl,  and  by  tho  end  of 

^lio  war  but  few  vessela  rumaiued,  and   those  were  sold. 

TJnder  the  stresa  of  threatened  war  with  Frnnco  atid  of 

aictual  war  with  the  Barbaiy  pirates  [sec  Algeriuo  War), 

Tessels  were  constraoted,  but  of  these  only  a  few  woro 

retained  after  the  immediate  necessity  for  their  iiso  ]\w\ 

passed.     Tho  Fedendista  fav^orod  tho  establishruoiit  of  u 

navy;  the  Kepublicuna   (Deinocrata)    op]>oeed   it.     'I'ho 

complicationa  between  tliia  eouiitry  and  Grout   Britain, 

about  the  year  1813,  caased  fresii  activity,  uin 


were  taken  to  the  fonuatioa  of  a  uavy. 


Al  thut  timo 
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WO  hm\  but  tlireo  first-class  frigak«,  tho  Constitution, 
the  Fresidoutainl  the  United  States.  In  181:3, |:*(M),(MMi 
anuuaUy  fur  three  years  was  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  navy,  and  its  permanent  eatablishmeut 
dates  from  that  year.  Thereafter  it  was  recognized  as  a 
necessity  by  both  parties.  In  lbl6,  %1, 000,000  annually 
for  eight  years  was  appropriated.  During  tho  next  year 
livQ  oak  and  red  cedar  on  government  lands  were  ordered 
to  bo  withdrawn  from  future  sales  and  reserved  for 
building  war  vessels,  and  agents  to  siiperviso  and  protect 
these  woods  wera  appoinU^d,  but  in  18G1,  when  this 
provisioti  might  have  been  of  use,  the  necessary  pajiers 
could  not  be  found.  The  navy  waa  not  need  actively  in 
the  Mexican  War,  and  tho  outbreak  of  tho  Civil  War 
fouiui  it  again  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Moreover,  at 
this  tinio  many  oflicors  resided,  and  tho  govennnent 
property  in  the  Southern  States  was  seized.  At  the  out- 
broak  of  tluit  war  there  were  forty-two  Tessels  in  com- 
mission. Of  these  tweTity-six  employed  steam  as  auxil- 
iary niotiv©  power^  thirteen  were  sailing  ve&*ols,  and 
three  were  store-ships.  Only  twelve  were  of  the  home 
scjuadron,  and  of  these  only  four  were  in  Northern 
ports.  Tho  strides  made  under  these  discouraging  con- 
ditions were  enormous.  Over  3,500  miles  of  coast  were 
to  be  blockaded,  besides  vessels  for  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  capture  of  privateers  and  cruisers  were  needed. 
Moreover,  armor  was  just  coming  into  use,  and  the 
government  yards  were  in  no  condition  to  turn  out 
modern  vessels.  In  1S63  there  were  4:^7  vessels, carrying 
3,208  guns;  in  1803  there  Wero  588  vessels,  carrying 
4,443  guns;  in  18G4  there  were  C71  vessels,  carrj'ing 
4,010  guns.  13y  December,  18GG,  tho  war  being  over, 
these  had  decreased  to  115  vessels  in  active  service.  But 
this  number  has  become  still  further  reduced,  as  shown 
below.  Large  sums  have  annually  been  spent  on  the 
navy,  but  they  have  been  used  in  repairing  the  old 
vessels,  which,  owing  to  tho  enormous  changes  in  naval 
warfare  in  recent  years,  have  become  antiquated. 

There  were  in  the  naval  service  in  18S7  about  7,500 
enlisted  men  and  750  boys.    In  1883  forty-seven  vessels 
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were  condemned  and  sold  for  a  total  snin  of  1384,753. 
Of  late  tlie  absoluto  necessity  of  immediate  action  has 
been  appreciated,  if  our  navy  is  to  be  maintained  even 
in  a  condition  of  moderate  effectlYeness.     The  follow- 
ing table  ehoM's  what   has  been  done  and  what  it  ia 
proposed  to  do.      The  double-turreted  monitors,   the 
mi  liters  Chicagc,  BostoDy  Atlanta,  Dolphin,  aud  gun- 
boats numbera  1  and  2,  were  anthoriiied  prioi:  to  1884. 
The  armored  cruisers  numbers  1  and  %  were  authorized 
i;i  ISSfi,  the  cruisers  Charleston  and  Baltimore  in  1885, 
^he  Newark  in  188G,  the  dynamite-boat  in  1S86,  cruisers 
numbers  1  and  2,  and  gunboats  numbera  3  ami  4,  in 
JS87,  the  first-class  torpedo-boat  in  188*j.     The  second- 
class  torpedo-boat  Stiletto  was  originally  built  and  used 
^t«    a   yacht,   but  her  extrnordiuury  speed   caused   the 
S"overimieut  to  purchase  her, 

VESSELS  OF  THE  NAVY  IN  1887. 
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vears  of  BCrvice  regardless  of  age.  The  present  retired 
list  contains  rear-admirals  to  the  number  of  fifty-one. 
The  United  States  Navy  Yarda  are  situated  as  foUows: 

1,  BrooWj-n  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

S.  Charlti-Htown  Navy  Vrtr«l,  Hoslon.  Mum. 

8.  {josfiort  NuNT  Yard,  near  Norfolk,  VlrR-inlo. 

4._  Klftery  Navy  YnrrJ.  nppDsIto  l'(.rt>»m<'urh,  N.  H. 

B.  I<i>fiKi]e  lalunil  Njivv  ^  iirri,  wvi^n  inlirs  Ih'Iow  Fhiladelphla,  Pn. 

€.  Marc  Inland  Navy  Viird,  near  Pfln  Fntnoieto,  Cal. 

7.  New  Lotidon  Nuvnl  Sution  (unllnishcU),  Now  Loadon,  (Xmit. 

8.  PunsatMlii  Xuvy  Yard,  PcnHacoIa,  Fla. 

8.    Wa-^hiiiKlnn  City  Navy  Ynifl,  \Va«hlnjyton,  D.  C. 
10.    Norfolk  Navy  lard,  Norfolk,  Vu. 

Thprp  iiro  navnt  Btatiojis  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Port  Boyal,  S.  C. 
and  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  a  Wrpedu  Blaliau  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  officers  of  the  navy  are  trained  for  their  profes- 
Bion  at  tho  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Anuapolia 
(whirh  Kr.'p).  Tlio  United  States  marine  corps  consists 
of  2j{i95  men,  including  81  commissioned  officers.  Col- 
onel Charles  G.  McCawley  ia  comnnuidunt.  The  Presi- 
dent is  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy  (Constitution, 
Article  3,  Bection  '2)»  Ho  acts  throug^h  the  Secretary  of 
tlic  Navy,  who  ia  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Dei>artment. 
(See  Navy,  Department  of  (he.) 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the,  {See  Navy,  Deparifoent 
of  the.) 

Nebraska  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase.  {Se^  Annexations  I.;  Terrilories,)  In  1854 
it  was  orc^nized  as  a  separate  Ten'itory,  including'  Mon- 
tana, Dakota,  Wyoming  and  part  of  Colorado,  as  theso 
now  exist.  On  Miuch  1,  1807,  the  President's  procla- 
mation, following  an  act  of  Congress,  ilcclared  it  t^  he 
a  State.  The  capital  is  Lincoln.  The  population  in 
1880  was  452,402,  and  in  1888  is  estiniatod  at  l,00O,t>OO. 
Nebraska  has  three  seats  in  the  llouse  of  Rejiresontji- 
tives  and  five  electoral  votes.  It  is  Republican  in  poli- 
tics. Its  name  ia  of  Indian  origin,  and  is  Buppo:^ed  to 
mean   "'shallow  water."    [t^ee  Governors;  Lfyialainres.) 

Neutrality  is  the  abstention  from  engaging  in  a  war 
carried  on  between  other  nations  and  the  preservation  of 
complete  impartiality  toward  all  the  belligerent*.  The 
tcrntory  of  tlie  neutral  is  inviolable,  but  if  permission  to 
use  it  is  granted  to  one  belligerent  it  must  bo  gruutvd  to 
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all.  War  vessels  with  their  pnzea  may  enter  neatral 
ports  unless  forbidden;  by  the  bvs  of  tbd  United 
States  prizes  are  not  admitted  to  onr  potts.  Tlie  right 
of  belligerents  to  raise  forces  in  a  nentnl  country,  if 
granted  to  one,  must  be  granted  to  ^;  the  United 
States  permits  this  to  none.  It  is  practically  recognixed 
at  jiresent  that  a  neutral  flag  pruieets  botJi  vessel  and 
cargo,  except  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  that 
neutral  goods,  with  the  same  exception,  are  protected 
even  on  a  belligerent  vc^ssel.  I\entral  vcseels  most  be 
provided  with  proper  papers  and  mast  submit  to  reason- 
able examination.  {See  Blockade;  Contraband  of  WarA 
The  persons  and  property  of  belligerents  are  protectea 
while  in  neutral  jurisdiction.  War  ships  of  belligerent: 
must  preserve  peace  with  each  other  whijp  in  neutral 
harbors,  or  within  a  marine  league  of  a  neutral  coast. 
If  a  war-ship  leaves  a  neutral  port,  war-ships  of  its 
enemv  are  not  permitted  to  leave  till  a  day  later;  this 
is  called  the  **  twenty-four  hour  rule."  The  person  and 
property  of  a  neutral  are  inviolable  even  when  among 
belligerents^  so  long  as  he  abstains  from  participating  iu 
hostilities. 

Nevada  was  originally  a  part  of  Mexico  and  was 
ceded  to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848. 
{See  Annexaiion»  IV.)  It  was  organized  as  a  separate 
Territory  in  1$61,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
October  31,  18G4,  by  the  President's  proclamation,  in 
accordance  witli  an  act  of  Congress,  The  capital  is 
Carson  City.  The  population  in  1880  was  62,2(>Gand  in 
1888  is  estimated  at  65,500,  Nevada  has  one  represen- 
tative in  Congress  and  throe  electoral  votes.  In  1872 
und  1880  the  vote  for  President  was  Democratic  aud  in 
1876  and  1884  Republican.  Its  name  is  of  Spanish 
origin  and  means  ''snow  covered,"  Popularly  it  is 
known  as  the  Sago  Hen  State.  {See  Governors;  Legis- 
hUures.) 

New  Breeches. — A  nickname  applied  to  the  Con- 
stitntion  while  it  was  before  the  people  for  nitificatioju 

New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  was  a 
corporation  cnartered  by  the  Masaaohusottii  Lugi^lature 
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in  1E155,  to  aid  free  State  emigration  to  Kansas, 
wbicli  region  the  stniggle  between  the  froo  State  acftt 
the  filavG  pai'tlGB  was  then  at  its  height.     {JSee  El 
War.) 

New  Hampshire  was  one  of  the  original  States  oi 
the  Union.  I^ie  capitftl  ia  Concord.  The  populatioo  in 
1S80  was  :34fi,iJ0i,  and  in  1888  is  estimated  at  378,000, 
New  Hampshire  has  two  reprosontativoa  in  Congrthaiind 
four  electoral  votes.  It  is  considered  a  Republican 
State.  It  was  named  for  Hauniyhiro  Uountj  in  En- 
gland, and  is  known  familiarly  as  the  Granite  State,  from 
its  extensive  granite  quarriea.  (6'co  Qovcnion;  Legist- 
lures.) 

New  Jersey  waa  one  of  the  original  States  of  the 
Union.     The  capital  in  Trenton.      The  population  ia 
1880  was  1,131,116,  and  in  1888  is  estimated  at  1.330,- 
000.     Kow  Jei*scy  is  entitled  to  seven  seats  in  the  UonsJ 
of  Representatives  and  nine  electoral  votes.     It  may  ^ 
considered  a  Democratic  State,  though  somewhat  doubt- 
ful.    Throughout  and  since  the  Civil  War,  except  "^ 
1873,  the   Democratic  electors  have  been  chosen.    ^^. 
waa  named  for  the  Island  of  Jersey,  one  of  the  Chai^* 
Itilauds.     (.^V'fi  Govermrs;  Legislatures.) 

New  Mexico  was  oi-ganiaed  as  a  Territory  ot  ^ . 
United  States  by  Act  of  September  9,  1850,  from  t<^^,^ 
tory  ceded  by  Mexico.    {8ee  Aimexations  IV.)    In  ^^ 
the  region  aerjuired  by  the  Gadsden  purchase  {see     -4*^ 
ne:ratwns  F.)  was  added  to  Kew  Mexico,  which  the»  *  ^^' 
cUuled  Arizona  and  parts  of  Nevada  and  Colorad^^'^ 
these  now  exist.    A  few  years  later  the  north we^^| 
and  northeastern  corners  were  given  to  Nevada  and  ^ 
orudo,  respoctively,  and  in  18G3  the  western  half      ^ 
formed  into  the  Territory  of  Arizona.     Santa  Fe  is       . 
capital.     The  population  in  1880  was  119,565  anc3   ^^ 
1888  is  estimated  at  150,000.     It  wonld  probably  L»^/® 
been  made  a  State  before  this,  but  for  the  fear  tna<?  ^** 
semi-Mexican  population  would  practically  establist'  * 
State  church.     {8ee  Governors^  Leylslatures.) 

New  Roof. — A  nickname  apitlied  to  the  Conati*^" 
tion  while  it  was  before  the  people  for  ratification. 
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New  Vork  was  ouo  of  the  original  Stntes  of  tbo 
Tiie  capiUl   is   Albany.     The   jiopulation   in 

Oirae  5,082,871,  and  is  estimated  at   5,709,009  in 

New  York  huii  thirty-four  scale  in  the  IIoubo  of 

ntatives  and  thirty-six  electoral  votes.     It  is  u 

btfal  Stat«,  and  the  most  iuqiortant  one  in  national 

tics.    lu  187^  and  1880  it  was  carried  for  the  Uopub- 

national  candidates,  and  in  1876  and  1884  by  the 

ocratic.     It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Duko  of 

,  one  of   its  colonial  j^oveniors.      Popularly  it  is 

n  as  the  Empire  State,  from  its  impoitancc.  and 

An  tile  Excelsior  State,  from  the  motto  ou  its  coat  of 

Arnig.     (Hee  (lovenwrs;  Lvgislakires,) 

i^ez  Perce  War,     (See  Indian   Warn.) 

Nicholas  Biddle's  United  States  Bank. — Under 

ttik  name  the  second  United   StaU^s   Bank  was  known, 

aflcr  it  was  rc-chartered  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 

im.     The   bank   paid    Lhu    State   ■S:i,000,006  for   the 

I  charter.     Nicholas   BidtUc,  tlie   president,  claimed  for 

tlio  bank  a  lai'ge  suiphis  after  paying  for  the  charier. 

Ilie  hank  failed  in  1841.     In  IH^iS  the  stock  was  quoted 

aa  high  as  1:25;  in  1841  it  dropped  to  3^. 

Night-Soilers. — A    deriaivc    name  applied   by   the 
Hunkers  to  those  members  of  the  Uemocnitic  party  that 
culled  tiicniselves  Free-Soilers.     [See  Fret-S(nl  Ptiriy.) 
Noblest  Roman  of  them  All. — This   phrase  oc- 
curs in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  Jnlins  Ca,*sar,  and  is 
applied    to    Bnitns.     Allen    G.   Thiirmanj  of   Ohio,   is 
Sometimes  popnlarly  so-called. 
No  Man*s  Land.     (See  Oimarron.) 
Nominating    Conventions. — Wlien   the    conEjrcs- 
Bjonal  caucus  eanie  to  an  end  the  present  system  of  nom- 
inating conventions  sprang   np.     In    tliis  coiintiy  the 
earliost  political  influences  were  wielded  by  groups  of 
leaders.    Then  followed  the  caucus  in  the  Lxjgislaturo  for 
the  nomination  of  State  officers,  and  the  congressional 
taucus  (which  see)  to  nominate  the  President.  The  present 
Bjstem  had  its  origin  in  the  State  of  New  York>  where 
it  waa'Buggt^ted   by  tlie  Tammany  Society  as  early  ud 
1813.     The  caucuses  of  the  LegiBlatureQ  huti  from  time 
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to  time  admitted  citizens  to  their  oonncils.  This  caucus, 
containing  only  members  of  the  Legislature,  did  not,  of 
course,  represent  tliose  parts  of  the  State  in  which  the 
opivjsite  ]>arty  had  been  successful,  and  in  1817  these 
unrepresented  j)arls  in  New  York  sent  delegates  to  the 
caucus.  Here  was  laid  the  fonntjation  of  the  present 
system,  but  it  was  not  fairly  adopted  even  in  New  York 
until  1824,  and  by  1830  it  was  well  established  in  most 
of  the  States.  By  1835  the  system,  including  the 
national  eonveulioua,  was  completely  established.  Tlie 
first  adoption  of  the  system  was  by  the  Democratic 
party.  Its  opjKjnents  were  slower  in  making  use  of  it, 
and  it  was  not  until  1844  that  the  Whig  party  had  a 
complete  organization  on  this  basia,  The  voters  of  a 
party  in  a  town  or  election  district  hold  a  primary  con- 
vention, as  it  is  called,  and  this  primary  is  the  unit 
which  ia  compounded  into  the  county,  State  and 
national  conventions  of  the  party,  each  of  these  nomi- 
nating the  officers  for  its  respective  domain.  The 
national  conventions  of  both  tho  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  parties  admit  from  each  Stato  two  delegates 
for  every  electoral  vote,  but  while  tho  Kepublic^ius  give 
a  vote  to  two  delegates  from  every  temtoi*y,  the  Demo- 
crats do  not.  lu  Democi'atic  national  conventions  every 
State  votes  iis  a  unit,  the  will  of  tho  majority  determin- 
ing the  choice  of  the  State  delegatioii^  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegates  being  required  to  nominate 
has  never  been  determined  whether  two-thirds  of  all  t 
dclegatca  to  the  convention,  or  two-tliinls  of  those 
present,  is  requisite,)  In  the  convention  of  1884  the 
opposition  to  Oloveland  made  strong  efforts  to  break  tho 
*' unit  rule."  In  Republicim  national  conventions  every 
delegate  votes  as  an  individual  merely,  and  a  majority 
vote  is  suflicicnt  to  nominate.  The  only  real  attempt 
to  introduce  the  "unit  rule,"  or  vote  by  States*  was 
made  in  1S80,  in  tlie  interest  of  (rrant's  nomination  for 
a  third  term  (his  second  term  expired  in  1877),  but  it 
failed.  These  rules  have  been  tidoptcd  by  convention 
after  convention,  although  their  adoption  by  any  subse- 
quent convention  is  in  no  way  assured.     'I  he  national 
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conventions  in  18S8  hftvc  been  called  as  follows:  The 
Democratic,  at  St.  Louis,  June  6th,  and  tlic  Ilcptiblican 
at  C'liicago,  Juno  19  th. 

Non-Importation, — An  act  of  Congress  prohibiting 
the  inipurluliim  of  otutain  nierchaudiHO,  or  mercluLin^JHe 
from  specified  countries,  is  known  as  a  non-importution 
law.  The  chief  one  in  our  history  was  passed  in  April, 
1806,  forbkhliiii;  tlu!  importation  of  certain  articles  pro- 
duced by  Eiightnd  or  her  colonies.  It  went  into  eJfect 
in  November,  but  was  soon  suspended,  and  afturward 
the  Embargo  and  Nan-Intercourse  Actj?  took  its  place. 

Non  -  Intercourse. —  Congressional  prohibition  of 
commoix^o  with  a  particular  nation,  oj*  M'ith  partimihir 
nations,  is  c-alled  a  non-intorcourse  law.  On  March  1, 
1809,  a  Non-Intercourse  Act  wa-H  passed  to  take  the  phu^o 
of  the  Embargo  Act.  It  prohibited  commerce  with  En- 
gland and  France,  and  forbade  the  euti*ance  of  vessels 
of  those  nations  or  gootis  produced  by  them  or  their 
colonies.  With  several  modifications  it  remained  in 
force  against  (ireat  Britnin  till  the  War  of  1812. 

Non-interference,  Doctrine  of. — A  name  applied 
to  the  doctrine  of  (Jalhoun,  tliat  Congress  liad  no  right 
to  intei*fcre  with  slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories. 
It  id  best  explained  by  the  following  resolution,  ijitro- 
duced  in  the  national  Demo<;ratic  Convention  of  1848, 
by  William  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama:  '^' lie  solved.  That 
the  doctrine  of  nou-iuterfLTein:;e  with  the  rights  of 
roperty  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  confed- 
eracy, be  it  in  the  States  or  Territories  thereof,  by  any 
other  than  the  parties  interested  in  them,  is  the  truo 
Hepublican  doctrine  recognized  by  tbi.s  body."  At  that 
time  it  was  rejected.  The  KariKaH-NehruKka  l^ill,  passed 
in  1854,  is  the  first  law  countenancing  tlua  principle, 
notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  this  bii!  refers  to  the 
Compromise  of  1850  as  having  recognized  it. 

North  Carolina  M'as  one  of  the  original  States  of 
the  Union.  A  State  convention  passed  an  ordimmeo  of 
Beccssion  on  May  21,  18(>1,  and  by  Act  of  June  35, 
18()8,  the  state  was  re-admitterl.  The  capital  is  Raleigh. 
The  population  in  1880  was  1,399,760,  and  is  estimated  at 
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2,000,000  in  1888.  North  Carolina  Las  nine  represen* 
Utivos  in  Congress  and  eleven  electoral  votes.  It  is  a 
Dt'niocmtic  State  iji  national  politics.  The  two  Caro- 
linas  were  named  after  Charles  IL,  of  England  (in 
Latin,  Carolus).  Popularly  it  is  calk-d  the  Old  North 
►State,  the  Tar  State  and  the  Turpentine  State.  (iSee 
Gove-rnors;  LcgUlaluresS) 

Northeast  Boundary.— The  Treaty  of  1783,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  defined  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  latter  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Atlantic.  For  nearly  sixty  3'eara,  how- 
ever, the  meaning  of  the  language  used  was  in  dispute, 
especially  as  to  the  "highlands"  and  the  true  source  of 
the  Connecticut  lliver,  Commissionei's  appointed  under 
Jay'fl  Treaty  of  1794  helped  to  settle  some  of  the  bound- 
ary marks,  but  the  question  remained  unsettled,  as  a 
whole,  despite  efforts  made  in  1803,  in  1814  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1827  and  in  other  years.  By  the 
convention  of  1837,  the  matter  was  referred  for  arbitra- 
tion to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  but  his  award, 
rendered  in  1831,  was  accepted  by  neither  nation.  In 
1838  and  1839  there  were  some  hostilities  on  the  border 
(called  the  Aroostook  disturbance),  Maine  sent  armed 
men  thither  and  erected  forts,  and  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  resist  encroachments  of  Britisii  subjects. 
General  Scott^  however,  arranged  for  a  truce  and  a  joint 
occupation,  Great  Britain  finally  appointed  Lord  Ash- 
burton  to  settle  the  matter  with  our  government,  and  he 
concluded  a  treaty  (nee  Ashhnrlon  Treaty)  with  Daniel 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  on  August  9,  1843. 
This  treaty  fixed  tlie  boundary  lino  favorably  to  British 
claims  on  the  whole,  though  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  gained  some  territory.  Maiue  and  Massa- 
chusetts were  to  bo  componsated  by  the  United  States 
for  territory  given  up,  grants  of  land  in  the  disputed 
region  were  confi]"med  and  tlie  navigation  of  the  St, 
John  River  was  made  free  for  people  of  both  nations. 
Much  popular  indignation  was  felt  in  this  country  at 
the  yielding  of  uny  portion  of  onr  claims. 

Northwest  Boundary.— Russia,  Spain,  Great  Brit- 
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ain  and  the  United  States  Lave  each,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other laid  chiini  to  j)art  or  all  of  tho  territory  l.vinjsj  west 
of  the  Rocky  irouuLiiius  and  between  latitude  forty-two 
degrees  north,  the  present  northern  boundary  of  CalJ- 
fomia,  and  fifty-four  degrees,  forty  minutes  north. 
This  whole  region  was  known  as  Oregon.  Russia  with- 
drew her  clainia  to  tho  territory  eouth  of  fifty-four  de- 
grees, forty  minutes  (the  present  southern  limit  of 
Alaska)  by  a  treaty  with  tho  IJnitod  States  of  \6t^  (rati- 
fied by  our  government  Jannary  11,  1825),  and  by  a 
ti*eaty  with  Great  Britain  of  February,  1825.  Tho  claim 
of  Kjtain  passed  to  France  by  treaty,  along  with  the 
region  known  as  Louisiana  in  1800,  and  was  transferred 
to  the  United  States  in  1803  by  the  piaeliaae  of  Louisi- 
ana. (See  An7texaiion.s  I.)  Spain  still  hcldwhatis  now 
apart  of  our  Pacific  coast, but  by  the  treaty  of  1819  (rati- 
fied by  Spain  in  1821)  she  named  the  hititnde  of  forty- 
two  degrees  as  the  northejn  limit  of  her  territory. 
(iSee  AmicxaiionH  IL)  Great  Britain  and  the  iTnitod 
states  were  now  the  only  claimants  to  Oregon. 
Both  basetl  their  claims  on  discovery,  explomtiou  and 
occupation.  Great  Britain,  however,  showed  a  will- 
ingness to  compromise  on  the  Columbia  Rivur  \\&  the 
boundary,  while  the  United  States  would  not  entertain 
the  thought  of  compromise  short  of  the  forty-ninth  de- 
gjee.  At  tho  same  time  our  government  claimed  as  far 
north  as  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia,  in  about  lati- 
tude lifty-two  degrees,  and  a  Btrang  popular  opinion  pro- 
vailed  that  the  territory  uj)  to  fifty-four  degrees  forty 
minutes  belonged  to  ua.  This  was  probably  caused  by 
the  terras  of  the  treaty  with  Russia,  which  of  course 
had  no  force  as  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783,  wiiich  closed  the  Rcvohi- 
tion,  settled  our  northern  boundai^  as  far  west  as  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  at  that  time  the  western  limit  of 
onr  territory.  After  tho  purchase  of  Louisiana,  tho 
convention  of  1818  between  England  and  tho  United 
States  carried  tlic  honndary  as  far  west  as  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude, 
leaving  the  regiun  west  of  those  mouuUiiis  open  to  joint 
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occiipatiou  for  ten  years.  A  oonvcntioii,  ratified  by  the 
United  States  in  April,  1828,  coutinue<l  this  joint  occu- 
pation indefinitely,  proviiling,  however,  that  either 
nation  might  terminate  the  an'angement  by  a  year's 
notice.  The  yielding  to  British  claima  Jis  to  tlio  North- 
cftxf  Boundnrii  (which  nee)  by  the  Treaty  of  1842,  led  to 
a  popular  desire,  especiy-Uy  marked  in  the  Democrutio 
parly,  to  enforce  onr  extreme  claims  in  tlie  northwest, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  political  cry  of  "  iifty-four  forty  or 
light."  Jn  the  latter  part  of  Tyler's  admiiiistration 
(1844—45)  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  State,  had  made 
an  offer  to  accept  the  forty-ninth  degree  as  the  bound- 
ary, which  a  calm  view  of  the  facts  seema  to  show  was 
the  utmost  the  United  States  could  rightfully  claim. 
England,  however,  insisted  on  the  Columbia  River  from 
the  fitrty-niuth  pai-allol  to  the  Pacific.  On  Calhoun's 
rofujjal  an  arbitration  was  proposed,  which  was  also  de- 
(. lined.  A  strong  war  feeling  was  now  aroused  in  Groat 
liritain,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  which  Polk's  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Buchanan,  m  July,  1845,  ngainolTored  to 
accept  the  fortv-ninth  pamllol.  This  was  refused  by 
England  and  also  withdrawn  by  J^uehanan,  because  of 
the  indignation  aroused  in  this  country  at  the  thought 
of  yielding.  Congress  debuted  the  matter  and  advised 
giving  the  notice  necessary  to  terminate  the  joint  occu- 
pancy, which  was  done.  Great  Britain  was  avowedly 
making  "war  preparations.  Finally,  however,  in  June, 
184*].  the  Britisli  ambassador  made  an  offer  to  accept  us 
the  boundary  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  as  far  astheclian- 
nel  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  mainland,  and 
from  that  point  a  line  throiigli  the  middle  of  that  chan- 
nel and  the  Strait  of  Fuca  to  the  Pacific,  Both 
nations  were  to  have  fi'ee  navigation  of  the  channel  and 
the  Columbia  River.  By  the  advice  of  the  Senate  rati- 
fications WQTQ  exchanged  to  a  convention  on  this  basis  on 
July  17,  1846.  The  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  pro- 
vided for  the  decision  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  of  a 
dispute  which  had  arisen  under  the  settlement  of  1846. 
The  United  States  claimed  the  Canal  de  Haro  as  the 
channel  through  which  the  boundary  was  to  inau,  while 
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Great  Britain  claimed  the  Rosario  Straits;  San  Jnan 
and  other  islands  were  thus  in  dispute;  Emperor  AVill- 
iam  in  1872  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  JStates,  and 
the  honndary  was  thus  at  last  and  completely'  defined. 

Northwest  Conspiracy. — By  this  name  is  known  a 
plot  that  was  hatcheil  by  Sonthern  sympathizers  at  the 
North,  during  the  Civil  War,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  South  Ly  an  insurrection  of  largo  proportions.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  section  of  the  country  in  which 
it  was  formed.  Illinois  wjis  probably  the  headquarters. 
In  June,  iy04,  exposures  in  regard  to  it  were  made, 
arms  seized  and  leaders  arrested.  The  execution  of  the 
design  was  thus  thwarted. 

Northwest  Territory*    [bm  Territories.) 

No  Union  V/ith  Slaveholders.  —One  of  the 
mottoes  of  the  abolition  newspaper,  The  Liberator.  (See 
Abolilioni.sh.) 

Nullification  is  the  act  of  nullifying  or  declaring 
void  a  law.  In  our  history  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
nullificiition  by  a  State  of  a  national  law.  The  Cher- 
okee Case  is  the  first  successful  iustauee  of  it,  but  tlie 
word  nsnally  hsis  relation  to  the  ca,eo  of  South  Carolina, 
where  the  result  was  diflerejit.  The  nullilication  doc- 
trine of  llayne  differed  slightly  from  that  of  Callioun, 
Hayne  declaring  that  the  right  to  nullify  resided  in  the 
State  Legislature,  while  Calhoun  maintained  that  it 
mast  be  exercised  by  the  people  in  a  State  convention. 
These  doctrines  were  called  into  being  under  the  follow- 
ing (circumstances.  The  tarilTs  of  lK:i4  and  of  1828  liat! 
gradually  introiluced  a  system  of  protection  of  homo 
wauufivctnres.  The  South,  employing  unskilled  and 
untaught  slave  labor,  had  no  manufactures,  and  thci*e- 
fore  objected  to  a  system  protecting  Northern  manu- 
factures at  its  expense.  A  tariff  bill,  slightly  reduc- 
ing some  duties,  became  a  law  July  14,  i8'3'-i,  hut  tho 
Soutli,  and  pnu-miuently  South  Carolina,  was  not  satis- 
fietl.  This  State  now  took  steps  to  carry  into  execution 
threjvts  previously  made.  A  State  convention  was  called 
t^  meet  November  10,  1833.  and  on  November  :L^4th  an 
ordiikuuco  of  nulliiicatiou  was  passed.     Tbiii  oidiuauco 
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declared  tho  Tariff  Acts  of  1828  and  1832  void;  forbade 
the  payment  of  duty  under  these  acta  after  February  1, 
1833;  declared  an  a]>peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  to 
be  contempt  of  tne  State  court;  caused  every  juror  and 
every  State  atficcr  to  Bwear  to  support  the  ordinance; 
and  declared  that  if  force  were  used  against  her,  she 
wouhl  consider  lionself  no  longer  a  member  of  tlie 
Union,  President  Jackson  acted  with  energy.  IIo 
issueil  a  proclamation  pointing  out  that  nullification  was 
incoDsiritcnt  with  the  Constitution,  and  ''disunion  by 
armed  force"  treason.  General  Scott  was  ordered  to 
Charleston,  The  collector  of  that  city  was  instructed 
to  take  precautions  to  insure  the  payment  of  duties, 
and  a  naval  force  entered  its  harbor.  In  January,  1833, 
a  private  meeting  of  the  nullifiera  had  decided  to  post- 
pone the  operations  of  the  ordinance  until  after  the 
iwljounimcnt  of  Congress,  and  duties  were  paid  after  the 
1st  of  Februarv  as  they  liud  been  before.  Nullification 
Littl  been  crushed  by  the  energy  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
Toward  the  end  of  February,  1833,  a  new  tariff  bill  was 
jjaasiu!,  though  by  no  means  one  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  8outh,  and  on  Marcll  IGth  a  State  convention  re- 
pealed the  ordinance  of  nullification. 

Offensive  Partisans,— This  phrase  occurs  in  a  con- 
fidential circular  letter  of  Postmaster-General  Vilas, 
dated  April  29,  1885.  It  treats  of  the  removal  from 
office  of  certain  Republican  postmasters  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Democratic  succeeaora,  and  declares  that 
m  order  to  secure  u  removal,  proof  must  be  furnished 
tiiat  the  incumbent  was  an  *' offensive  partisan."  The 
phrase  has  become  common. 

Office  of  President  is  Essentially  Executive 
in  Its  Nature, — Grovcr  Cleveland  in  his  letter  of 
August  18,  1884,  accepting  the  presidential  nomination 
of  the  Democratic  party  used  the  following  words,  which 
have  since  passed  into  current  use:  ''The  office  of 
President  is  essentially  executive  in  its  nature." 

O  Grab  Me  Act. — The  opponeuta  of  the  Emliargo 
kCt  of  1807^  spelling  the  name  backwards^  called  it  tne 
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"O  grab  me  ^' Act,  in  allusion  to  the  inequality  with, 
which  it  bore  on  the  different  sections  of  the  country, 
favoring  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  South  at  tho 
expense  of  the  shipping  and  commercial  interesta  of 
New  England. 

Ohio  was  cut  off  from  the  Xorthwest  Territory  in  1800, 
and  organized  separately.  {See  Territories,)  It  is 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  date  of  its  admission  to 
the  Union  should  be  November  39,  1803,  or  that  of  the 
act  of  February  19, 1803,  but  probably  the  former.  The 
capital  is  Columbus.  The  population  in  1880  wtxs 
3,198,003  and  in  1SS«  is  estimuted  at  3,700,000.  Ohio 
has  twenty-one  Congressmen  and  twenty-three  electoral 
votes.  It  is  a  Republican  State.  The  name  is  of  Indian 
ori^n  and  means  "  beautiful  river,"  Popularly  Ohio  is 
called  the  Buckeye  State  and  its  inhabitants  Buckeyes, 
from  the  buckeye-tree,  a  species  of  horse-chestnut, 
which  abounds  in  the  State.  ^See  Governors;  Leghla- 
iures;  Toledo  War.) 

Ohio  Idea. — The  gnggestion  that  such  parts  of  the 
United  States  debt  as  were  not  in  terms  made  payable 
in  coin  be  paid  in  greenbacks  passed  under  tho  above 
name.     (See  (Ireerthack- Labor  Party.) 

Oklahoma  Boomers  are  white  men  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  settle  in  that  portion  of  tho  Indian  Terri- 
tory (situated  in  about  the  center  of  it)  known  as  Okla- 
homa. Under  treaties  with  Indian  trilies  the  laud  be- 
longs to  them  and  the  squatters  are  intruders.  On 
March  13,  1885,  President  Cleveland  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  these  settlers  off  the  lauds,  and  stating 
that  the  forces  of  the  United  States  would  euiorce  the 
order.     {See  Cimarron,) 

Old  Abe. — A  familiar  name  by  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln came  to  be  known  among  the  people. 

Old  Bullion  was  a  nickname  given  to  Thomas  11. 
Benton,  of  Missouri,  by  reason  of  his  advocacy,  during 
the  discussion  as  to  re-chartering  the  United  States 
Bank  in  .Jackson's  administration,  of  the  adoption  of 
gold  ancl  silver  as  the  currency  of  the  country. 

Old  Colony. — A  familiar  name  for  the  State  of 
Mafisachufiotts. 
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tion  of  the  condition  of  its  members,  that  is,  laboring 
men,  and  to  that  end  strikes  are  resorted  to,  but  onl}' 
wlien  tthsolutely  necessary,  arbitration  being  preferred. 
The  (leneral  Master  Workman  at  preseut  is  T.  V.  Pow- 
dcrly. 

Order  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.     {^See  American 
Kniijhts.)       • 

Order  of-the  Star  Spangled  Banner.    (See  Amer- 
iain    Pari  v.) 

Orders  in  Council.     (Sm  ?lmhargo  Ar.tA 

Ordinance  of  1784. — At  the  close  of  the  Revoln- 
LiriiL  it  was  regarded  as  unjugt  that  the  States  havln    ^^^ 
unsettled   western   possessions    should    hold    the   saniK^atio 
solely  for  their  own  t>enefitj  and  it  was  agreed  that  thear^^ 
should  bo  ceded  to  the  general  government.     In  17Jr*  *^e4 
.lofferson  presented  to  the  Continental  Congress,  at  Phi*-.*-^- 
adelphia,  Virginia's  deed  of  cesaion  of  all  her  territor ^r^oiy 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and,  i\&  chairman  of  a  comniitt*^*^  tee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  ho  submitted  a  plan  for  tr  ^Jthe 
government  of  that  triicb  and  of  any  other  that  mig'^^lii 
be  ceded  within  certain   geographical   limits.     This  w 

known  as  the  Ordinance  of  1784.     As  reported,  it  p: 
vided,  among  other  regulations,  for  the  division  of  t 
torntory  iuto  embryo  Statee,  and  ordaintd  that  it  eho 
forever  remain  a  part  of  and  subject  to  the  governme 
of  the  United  Htates,  and  finally  it  abolisheti  slavery 
the  territory  after  the  year  1800,    Its  concluding  sect! 
declared  it  to  bo  a  compact  between  the  thirteen  origi 
States  and  "those  newly  described,**  and  to  be  unaUe^ 
able  except  by  the  cousent  of  Congress  and  of  the  Sta 
concerned.     The  vote  on  the  section  prohibiting  slavei 
showed   six   States   in   favor  of   the   section  and    thr 
against  it,  but  as  it  could  not  be  iwJopted  by  less  than     _,^-w 
majority  of  all  the  States,  it  failed.     In  tlua  shape  tlL-^^^^ 
ordinance  was  carried. 

Ordinance  of  1787. — ''An  ordinance  for  the  goi 
ernment  of  the   Territory  of  the  United  States  north 
west  of  the  river  Ohio,  "was  reporteil  to  the  last  Oontinenta 
Congress  at   New  York,  in  17!^7,  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.    This  ordinance  followed  the 
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lines  of  Jefferso-n's  Ordinanco  of  1784,  from  which  it 
(iitlered»  among  other  things,  \\\  [troviding  for  the  iwme- 
dif^te  ahuIitioTt  of  Klavciry.  Aa  thti  net  applied  only  to 
tcn-itory  uorth  of  tlio  Ohio,  and  as,  moreover,  it  con- 
tained n  provit^ioii  for  the  return  of  fugitive  elavea,  the 
Southern  States  offered  no  opposition,  and  it  wu;j 
adojited  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  8tate8. 

Oregon  was  aoquired  by  purchase  ?roni  Franco  in 
18(K3.  {See  Annexations  1.)  Its  southern  boundary  was 
defined  by  the  Treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  (.^ee  xinncxa- 
tionii  II.) f  and  its  northeru  boundary  by  the  convention 
of  1S46.  {See  NurthweH  lioundarii.)  It  was  organ ized 
as  a  Territory,  inchiding  wliat  are  now  Wasliington  and 
Idaho  Territories,  in  1848,  On  February  14,  \W.K  it 
was  admitted  to  the  Union.  Tlie  capital  ie  iSalem.  The 
popuhitioD  in  1880  was  174,708,  and  in  1888  is  esti- 
mated at  ^50j000.  Oregon  its  entitled  to  only  one  scat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  has  three  electoral 
votes.  It  ia  Republican,  though  not  by  large  luajoritiuB. 
(Sec  Eltetoral  Commission.)  Its  name  is  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  means  "wild  thyme. ^'  {8ee  Governors; 
Leffi-^tlalureti.) 

Oregon  Boundary.     {See  Northmest  Boundary.) 

I  Orleans,  Territory  of.  {See  Territories.) 
Ossawattomie  Brown ;  or,  John  Brown,  of 
Ossawattomie. — A.name  which  Jutm  Brown  acLpiired 
while  in  Kansas.  His  sons  had  settled  near  the  village 
of  OssaAvattomio,  in  that  State,  and  here  he  joined 
them.     {See  l*nnv}i,  John.) 

Ostend  Manifesto. — The  expeditions  of  Lopez  in 
1850  and  1851  U^  aKHint  the  Cubans  in  tlieir  revolution- 

(ary  plans,  and  Secretary  of  State  Everett's  declination 
in   1852  to  engage  with  Franco   atid    England    in   the 
proposed   Tripartite   Treaty   {see    FHidusfern  and  Tri- 
2)ar}iie     Treaty),    attracted     much    attention    to    the 
qucstlou   of    annexing    Cuba    to    the    United     States. 
President   Pierce    in    1854   directed   our    ministers    to 
Great  Britain,    France  and   Spain — James    Buchanan, 
m  John   ^.  Mason  and   Pierre  Sonic — to  meet  and  con- 
B  lider  the   eubjuct.     Accordingly    they   met  at  Usleud, 
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in  Belgium,  whence  they  adjonrned  to  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
From  Uiia  place.,  in  October,  1854,  they  addrebsed  a 
letter  to  our  govcrnmoat  declaring  that  the  pui-chase 
of  Cuba  would  be  advantageous,  both  to  Spain  and 
to  tlic  United  States,  but  urging  that  if  the  island 
could  not  bo  iicquired  by  purchase  it  was  advisable,  and 
would  bo  justifiable  for  our  own  protection,  to  seize  it. 
Thia  dispatch  is  known  aa  the  03ten<l  Manifesto  and 
was  ^.ihieily  the  work  of  Buchanan.  No  practical  results 
followed.  In  185*)  it  was  denounced  by  the  Republican 
platform  and  not  defended  by  the  Democratic.  But  the 
latter  party  in  1S60  advised  the  acciuiaitiou  of  Cuba  by 
purchase. 

Our  Country  is  the  World— Our  Countrymen 
are  all  Mankind. — One  of  the  mottoes  of  the  aboli- 
tion newspaper,  Tha  Libcrainr,     {See  Abolition  is  fs.) 

Our  Country,  Right  or  Worng:.— At  a  dinner  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  181G,  Gomniodore  Stephen  Deca- 
tur gave  the  following  toiust:  ■*  Oiir  oountry!  In  her 
intercourse  with  foreign  iiations  may  she  always  bo  in  the 
right;  but  our  country,  ri^ht  or  wrong."* 

Our  Federal  Unibn^  It  Must  be  Preserved. — On 
April  13,  1830,  a  iliriner  was  given  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington in  honor  of  Joiferson's  birthday.  One  of  its  oh- 
joctti  Wiia,  if  possible,  to  commit  the  Democratic  party 
to  the  doctiine  of  nullification.  The  regular  toasts  had 
been  adapted  to  that  entlj  but  when  they  were  over  a  call 
on  Jai^kaou  for  a  toast  of  his  own.,  drovf  out  the  above. 

Our  Lives,  Our  Fortunes  and  Our  Sacred 
Honor.^Tlieso  aro  the  cloeiuf^  words  of  the  Declaru- 
tion  of  Indepcudouce,  which  is  from  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

•  Our  Own  Evarts.  —A  name  by  which  Wilham  M. 
Evurts,  of  New  York,  is  known. 

Pacific  Blockade  is  a  blockade  enforced  while  there 
is  no  war  existing  between  the  blockading  and  the  hlock- 
aded  countries.  It  ia  hardly  justified  by  international 
law,  but  is  sometimes  employed  aa  a  coercive  measure 
by  n  jiowerful  nation  against  a  weak  one. 

Pacific  Mail  Subsidies,     (See  Subsidies.) 
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Pairs. — An  agrecmeut  bot^veeu  two  members  of  a 
legislativo  body,  thu-t.  woulil  liave  voted  on  opposite  sidos 
of  tt  question,  for  each  to  abstain  from  votiug,  is  called  a 
pair;  the  result  is  thus  left  unalfected  and  one  or  both 
of  the  members  is  enabled  to  be  absent. 

Pacific  Railroads. — This  name  is  applied  collectively 
to  various  railroads,  a^  stated  bolow,  to  whiek  the  aid  of 
the  national  government  was  extended  in  order  to  faeili- 
tate  railroad  ronnection  hutweoii  the  I'at^iiieenast  and  the 
remainder  of  the  country.  8ucli  comniunicatiou  had 
long  been  regarded  as  necessary  to  prevent  a  *^radiia] 
utter  divergence  of  interests  between  these  sections  and 
consequent  ultimate  suparatiuu.  Aa  early  as  J84(J  the 
scheme  had  been  broacliLuL  In  IS.'i")  Bui*veya  were  made, 
and  in  18G0  botli  of  the  great  political  parties  recom- 
mended government  aid  to  the  project.  In  18f»^  an  act 
was  accordingly  passed  granting  to  the  companies  five 
Beetious  of  public  land  and  %l(j,OW  in  government 
bonds  for  every  mile  constructed,  the  land  and  bonds 
for  every  stretch  of  forty  miles  to  bo  turned  over  to  tlie 
company  only  on  the  eomplotion  of  such  stretch.  For 
diiierent  portions  of  the  route  t!ie  grants  of  bonds 
varied,  some  being  as  high  an  ^48.0lU*  pnr  mile  for  the 
more  ditlictdt.  On  the  other  hand,  all  transportation 
or  other  aervice  performed  for  the  government  was  to 
be  applied  to  its  reimhursement  for  the  pnnciital  and 
iuterest  of  the  bonds  so  issued,  Moauvvhile  the  bonds 
wore  to  bo  a  first  lien  on  all  the  jDVoperty  of  the  com- 
pany. In  li^iU  the  grant  of  land  per  constructed  mile 
was  increased  from  livo  to  tea  sections.  (*Vto  Land 
Grnuh.)  The  stretch  of  forty  miles  required  to  be 
completed  each  time  before  bonds  and  land  on  any  part 
of  it  were  granted,  v/us  reduced  to  twenty  miles,  audthe 
comjxany  was  authorized  to  issuo  bonds  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  tlio  govcrnnumt  bonds,  the  mortgage  of 
the  latter  in  favor  of  the  govcrumuut  to  bo  po3t])oned 
to  that  of  the  new  bonds;  JU<^^M>ver,  it  was  provided 
that  only  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  company's  ser- 
vicea  to  the  government  was  to  be  letaiiied  to  extinguish 
the    debt;    the   other    half    was   to  bo  paid    in  cash 
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to  the  company.  Oa  May  10,  1809,  the  last  rail  was 
laid.  Uniler  this  amngeHieat  there  were  advanced  to 
Twioae  oompaniee  amonntB  as  given  below.  This  was 
the  ooaditiau  ol  the  accounts  on  January  1,  1888: 


N&MB  or  IUIX.WAY. 

Priscipai. 

OLTSTAIfDrNO. 

IwTBBBsr  Paid 

BY   THB 
TTNITKD  8TAT8fl. 

8SS5EIK:::::::::::::::::::::- 

$a&,885,iaD  00 
«,3oa,ooooo 

a7,aN,6LB0O 
1,1100,000  00 

i,vn),fiouou 
i,as,»ooo 

$80,604.964  07 
7,048,008  00 

frX«  tSSar::!::::.".::."" : . 

£1,494,013  S9 

OM»l>ml  BnMrli.  r,  P 

1,983,608  ao 

W«irlMn  IV4ac 

0IMX  CKr  akd  rMlto 

S,14K1B»  34 
],OSS,0&l  SO 

T<J*»I    

|M«fln,M9  00 

$74,731,730  M 

Qfwi4  total 

|13&,3S&,:M8  31 

In  May*  1878,  an  act,  known  as  the  Thurman  Act, 
was  }iaiQted,  prvscribiug  more  stringent  turms  for  the 
repayment  of  govemmeut  advances.  In  addition  to  the 
amuunte  rotmned  out  of  sums  due  for  government  sor- 
vice,  the  Act  of  1862  provided  for  the  payment  of  five 
per  cent,  of  the  not  e,*irnings  of  the  company.  The  Act 
of  187S  retained  the  entire  amount  due  to  the  companies 
for  government  service,  one-half  to  he  applied  to  interest 
payments,  one-!ialf  Xq  form  a  sinking  fund  for  the  prin- 
cipal, and  it  re<p»ired,  moreover,  the  annual  pavment  of 
attxetl  sum  (♦S50,lKK>  for  the  Union  raoiacand"|:l,200,- 
000  for  the  Central  IWific),  or  so  much  tliereof  as 
might  be  nccesstiry  to  make  the  total  obtained  by  aclding 
the  five  j>er  cent,  of  net  e-arninga  and  the  whole  of  the 
comi>ensation  retained,  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
tlie  net  c:irnings.  The  method  of  computing  the  iaet» 
eanungs  was  pre8cribe<l,  and  it  was  providetl  that  the 
ailditiorial  i)ayments  thus  required  were  not  to  be  ex- 
acted unless  the  net  e^imiugs  were  sufficient  to  meet  the 
intei-est  on  the  bonds  prior  in  lieu  to  the  government 
mortgage.  Holow  is  the  condition  of  the  account  on 
January  1,  1888: 
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InrrsAesT  Ukfais  bt  CoMrAaus. 

NaMK  or  RAXI.VAT. 

Br 

Traitopobtatios 

8KRV1CK. 

Bt  Cash  Pat- 

mkxt>— 5  per  it. 

Net  EAb>-iNOfi. 

<*-cntral  I'ucJflc.  ... 

$&.5r4,033  9& 
8,56;i,4rt5  «( 

ffifiMSSM 

Kaiitiaii  Paclrtii 

Uniftii  Pacinc- 

438,400  S8 

tViilrul  Uniiidi.  O.I* 

WeM^m  Pnt^ifio 

BUiux  Utyoud  pQdflc 

Total 

fai,iaco3i  30 

»l,10Q,61t)  7& 

Namb  of  Railwat. 

SUJKUta   FUBD 

BOMD9. 

Caah. 

Tot  All. 

Central  Puclfla 

|2,r4S,O0O0O 

|7Q,e05  40 

13,819,906  i'd 

Kunsua  Paulfio 

iriiion  I'tu^lHc    

iVmtnil  limnob.  U.  P 

WcaUini  Pacitlu 

6;sra,650oo 

77,631  0& 

0.351.181  (» 

Stoux  City  uud  Pttciflc  

Total 

$ii,mt^ft50  m 

354.4SG  M 

»ft,l^.«»  M 

Pan  Electric  Scandal — The  Pan  Electric  Oom- 
pftiiy  i^  fi  ooinpfiny  ohiimiug  patRnta  which  would  be 
valuable  if  tlie  Bell  Telepbone  [jatents  were  decliired  in- 
valid, 'ilie  promoters  of  llie  scheme  are  alleged  to  have 
distributed  some  of  the  stock  among'  Senators  in  order 
toBecure,  if  poftsible,  lej^ialaLiou  favorably  affecting  their 
company,  A.  TT.  Clarland,  at  present  Attoniey-CJeneral, 
receivod  some  of  this  Btock  while  Senator,  it  is  charged, 
and  when  the  Pan  Electritj  Oomiiany  applied  to  the 
Attorney- Genu ra!  to  begin  suit  in  tho  name  of  the 
United  States  govornnient  for  the  annulment  of  tho 
Bell  patents,  comment  was  naturally  rife.  The  applica- 
tion was  heard  by  tho  Solicitor-General,  the  Attorney- 
Oeueral  being  on  a  vacation,  and  after  mature  delibera- 
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tion  fftvorably  decided.  The  holding  of  this  slock  V*'^ 
the  Senators  nad  previonsly  been  the  subject  of  inquii^'5 
by  a  congressional  committee. 

Panics.     (.S^e  Commercial  Orises.) 

Paper  Blockade.     {See  Blockade.)  ^ 

Pardon.— A  pardon  iu  its  legal  sense  is  the  remiaa^m^*^^ 
of  the  penalty  imposed  for  the  commission,  of  a  crir^K-^*^  t^- 
When  partial  it  is  called  a  commutation  of  senten.  -*:^*. 
The  effect  of  a  full  pardon  is  to  restoro  the  criminal  to 

all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  citizen.  It  is  regart^i  ^ 
as  a  deed  and  must  be  accepted  to  bo  valid.  It  cani»^  ^cut, 
however,  be  recalled  when  once  made  complete  by  -^^f^e- 
livery  and  acceptance.  The  i>ardoning  power  is  inher^^^^"^ 
in  the  sovereign.  In  the  Lnited  Suites  the  power 
granting  pardons  for  offences  against  federal  laws  is  C^  ^i- 
egated  to  the  President.  In  the  States  it  is  uaut^  ^'j' 
given  to  the  Governor^  but  it  may  be  left  to  the  Legi^^  ^**- 
ture,  or  entrusted  to  a  Court  of  Pardons^  as  iu  M'^^v 
Jersey. 

Paris  Monetary  Conference. — There  have  b^c^^" 

three   such    conferences.      1.  The  Conference  of   \^^  ^^^ 

mot  in  Paris,  June  17,  18C7,  at  the  invitation  of  Frar».«==^^- 

Tlie  United  States  was  represented  by  Samuel  B.  ]{.■-:»-*" 

gles,  of  New  York.     The  Oonierence  voted  in  fuvor-  ^' 

the  single  gold  standard,  'Meaving  each  State  the  liht^^^^.'-y^ 

to    keep  its  silver  standard  temporarily/^  and  also  ^^ 

favor  of  the  five-franc  gohl  piece  of  Fmnce  as  the  cc^,^^*^* 

mon    rienomioator  for  an  international   coinaee.     X^^*^* 

:»3e 

r *- 


mon 

conclusions  of  the  Conference  were  to  be  referred  to  ' 
gijvenimcntfl  taking  part  iu  it.     The  answers  were  to 
sent    to    France,   to  which    nation   tho  power  of 
assembling  the  Conference  was  given.     Tho  Conforer^^.^"^g 
adjonmod  July  0th,     It  was  not  re-assembled.     II.  T*  5^1,« 
Act  of  Congress  of  1878,  authorizing  the  coinage  of  U    '^ 
standard  silver  dollar  {neQ  Coitiage)^  directed  the  Pro^^^ 
dent  to  invite  the  European  governments  to  a  <^onfc^"^^p4 
ence  for  tlio  purpo8o  of  fixing  the  relative  value  of  go-    ^^^^, 
and  silver,  and  of  promoting  international  bi-mctalhsi 
Tho  Conference  nssembled  in  Paris,  August  IC,  187 
tho  United  States  being  represented  by  Reuben  E.  Fcr- 
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of  Xew  York;  TV.  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio;  Francis 

W'alker,  of  Cdnnecticnt,  and  S,  Dana  Horton,  Soc- 

retarj.     The  Conference  voted  that  silver  as  well  as 

^old  was  ueces£ary  for  use  as  money,  but  thut  all  ques- 

'tious  connected  with  its  adoption  as  a  standard  alone,  or 

"together  with  gold,  ought  to  be  left  to  each  country  to 

eettlc  for  itself;  that  the  restriction  of  the  coinage  of 

eilver  was  similarly  a  question  for  the  determination  of 

«aeh  nation  for  itself,  and  that  the  establishment  of  a 

:fixed  ratio  between  the  two  metals  was  impossible,  in 

"viow  of  the  differences  of  opinion  that  prevailwl.     The 

Conference  adjourned  August  20th.    III.  The  Conference 

of  1881  wiis  cidled  bv  Franco  and  the  United  States  for 

"the  purpose  of  devising  ti  pLm  for  the  establishment  '*  of 

the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  bi-metallic  monev,"  and  of 

fixing  a  ratio  betM^een  these  metals.     The  Conference 

ginet  at  Paris  April  19,  1881.     S.  Dana  Horton  again 

fcepreseuted  the  United  States,  as  did  also  William  M. 

^Ivarts,  of  New  York;  Allen  G.  ThuTman,of  Ohio,  and 

Timothy  0.  Ilowe,  of  Wisconsin.     After  considerable 

discussion  the  delegates  of  Franco  and  the  United  States 

declared  their  belief  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  n^lativo 

Talne  of  silver  and  gold  were  injuriona  to  comnicrco, 

thnt  free  coinage  (sm  Bi-MetaUixm)  oi  gold  and  silver 

by  the  principal  couiniorcial  countries  would  give  tbt^ 

stability  desired.     That  tha  ratio  of  15|  to  1  vviU!  the 

ratio  best  adapted  to  the  piiri)ose,  and  tliat  the  a^n-ee- 

ment  of  Entjiand,  France,  Oermany  and   the   United 

States  would  suffice  to  insure  the  success  of  any  such 

combination.     An  adjoui-umont  waa  requested  to  ^vo 

time  for  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  it  was  voted  to 

wljourn  until  April  1;^,  1882,      The  Conference  never 

re-a5seni  tiled. 

Particularists  wero  thoso  Araorican  "Wliigs  that,  in 
the  early  history  of  our  government,  feared  that  tlie 
fedeml  coverument  would  bo  nndtily  strengthcucd  to 
the  detriment  of  the  iiidepcndeneo  of  the  States. 

i  Party    Conventions.     {See   NominaUn<j    Convene 
to  lift,) 

Patriot  War.    {See  Canadian  RohclUon,) 
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Paternalism  means  the  syateni  of  government  that,  in- 
stead of  confining  its  attention  to  the  preservation  of  order 
and  the  enforcement  of  jufitice,  descends  to  tiie  regulai- 
tion  of  the  details  in  the  life  of  an  individual.  These, 
experience  has  sliown,  c-an  best  bo  left  to  the  individnal 
liimself.  Aa  the  term  iraplica  it  is  fatherly  care  and 
fluperviaion  over  the  individual  by  the  state.  One  of 
the  most  highly  developed  examples  thereof  ia  the  Ger^^H 
man  Empire  of  to-day.  ^| 

Pathfinder. — A  papular  name  given  to  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, in  aUnsion  to  hia  eiiecesa  as  an  explorer. 
Patronage.     {See  Civil  Service  Reform.) 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.    {See  Grangers.) 
Patrons  of  Industry,     {See  GnoM/ers.) 
Patton  Resolutions.     {See  Gar/  Laws,) 
Pauper  Labor  ia  a  phrase  which  wo  hear  chiefly  in 
connertion  with  a  discussion  of  free  trade  and  2)rotection, 
the  acivocatrs  of  the  hitter  doctnno  maintaining  that 
protective  duties  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  competi- 
tion btiLwocn  Araencaa  labor  and  so-called  European 
panper  labor.     The  lower  wages  and  less  comfortable 
position  of  laborers  abroad  has  led  to  tho  adoption  of 
the  phrase.     It  came  into  use  about  184:^  and  has  been 
reiterated  ever  since. 

Peace  Conference,  Congress  or  Convention. — 
In  January,  ISGl,  several  States  having^idready  seteded, 
Virgiuia  isHued  an  invitiition  to  the  otlier  States  of  the 
Union  to  send  delegates  to  a  eonference  to  bo  held  at 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  plan  for  the 
peaceable  Bottlcment  of  tlio  existing  ditticulties.  The 
CJonference  met  Eebmary  4th,  fourteen  free  States  and 
Beven  slave  States  being  ropruBonted.  The  voting  Mas 
by  States.  Bx-President  Jolm  Tyler  wjie  chosen  to  pre- 
side. A  committee  of  one  from  each  State  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  '*  what  they  may  deem  right,  ueeessary 
and  proper  to  restore  harmony  and  preserve  the  Union," 
There  were  Bcvcral  minority  reports:  tlie  majority  re- 
port v/as,  however,  adopted.  It  nx-ommendcd  several 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  iw  follows:  1.  In  tlie 
Territories  north  of  thirty-six  degrees,  thirty  minuet 
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^  favery  was  to  be  prohibiteii.     In  Territoriea  south  of  that 

iino  the  inetitation  was  to  remain  as  it  then  was,  and  no 

•■aw  was  to  be  passed  abridging  the  right  of  a  man  to 

^airo  his  slavo  thither.     The  status  of  new  States  waa  to 

^^  <3.etermined  by  the  Constitution  adopted  by  them.    3. 

-^*  o  new  territory  waa  to  bo  acquired  except  by  discovery 

5^  ^cr  naval  and  commercial  stations  or  depots,  without 

^  »i^   concurrenee  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from  t}io 

5^1'^^^  States  and  a  majority  of  the  Senatora  from  tlio 

^^^^'v-e  States-    3.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amcnd- 

^*^  •^Ji:  it  tliereof  waa  to  be  construed  as  giving  CongrcsB  power 


ixterfero  with  slavery  in  any  State;  nor  to  aboli.^h  it 
"t- he  District  of  Columbia  without  tlie  consent  of  tlie 


^i_^**^^teof  Marylandand  of  the  owners,  nor  without  com- 
^^*>£iation  to  the  hitter;  nor  to  prohibit  representatives 
-|.^^ 5^  others  from  taking  their  Blavca  to  the  District  and 
^^**^*ging  them  away  a^ain;  nor  to  proliibib  shivery  in 
,^^y^^  place  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  if 
-l    *-t;hin  a  slave  State;  nor  to  prohibit  the  inhmd  slave 
<^y^<le  between  slave  States,  hut  not  in  or  through  free 
^^utes.     The  slave  trade  in  the  District  was  prohibited, 
^^ction  4  i>rovided  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves, 
^^ition  5  for  the  prohibition  of  tlie  foi-eign  slave  trade, 
^<iction   7  for  tlie  payment  to  owners  by  the  United 
States  of  the  value  of  slaves  that  might  escape  by  reason 
*>f  tlie  interference  of  mobs  with  federal   oitlcers,  and 
lor  "securing  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  theprivileges 
ftnd  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States,"  while 
section  6  ordaiued  that  sections  1,  3  and  5  and  Ai"ticlo  1, 
Bection  2,  clansc    3,    and  Article  4,    section  3,  clause 
3,  of  the  Constitution  were  to  be  amended  or  abol- 
ished only  by  tlie   unanimous  consent  of   the   Stjites. 
This  plan  waa  introduced  into  the  Senate,  but  was  vottnl 
down,  and  in  the  House  it  likewise  failed.     It  was  satis- 
factory to  neither  party. 
Peace  Organization.    (^See  Avierican  Knights.) 
Peace  with  Dishonor,     (See  War,  Oie,  a  Pallurv.) 
Peanut  Politics  is  an  expression  used  to  indicate 
]H»litical  acts  having  in  view  some  peculiarly  small  x*^rty 
adfuntage. 
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Pendleton  Bill.     {Sea  Civil  Service  I^eform.) 

Pennsylvania  waa  ouo  of  the  original  ytatea  of  the 
Union.  The  capitiU  is  llarrisbiirg.  The  population  in 
ia80  waa  4/^82,891,  and  in  ]«88  is  estimated  at  5,0;y 
537.  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to  twenty-eight  seats  in 
the  IIouso  of  Eepresentatives  and  to  thirty  olectoml 
vntea.  It  is  Itcpnhlican  in  national  polities.  It  w^i 
named  after  AVilliani  Penn,  its  founder.  Popularly  it  h 
eallud  Lho  KoyKtone  SUte,  beciiuse  it  oectipies  the  [ii;ut 
f^f  the  keystone  in  an  arch  representing  tlie  thineLii 
original  Stiites.     (AVe  Governors;  Lt^jislalures.) 

Pennsylvania  of  the  West. — A  name  applied  to tb 
State  of  iUidsoun. 

People's  Party,— In  1884  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of 
Miissachusetts,  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  t!ia 
Anti-Monopoly  pai'ty  at  Chic-ago,  May  14th,  and  bytli^ 
Greenback-Labor  party  at  ita  convention  in  Indianapolis, 
May  27th  and  28th.  Tliis  common  ticket  of  tlie  two 
parties  was  known  aa  the  People's  party. 

Pensions. — A  pension  is  a  regular  payment  of  monoT 
to  a  person  by  the  government  in  cnnsideration  of  pa^ 
servicca  in  ita  employ.     Pensions  were  formerly  gmnttu 
in  the  United  States  only  to  cnlisti-d  men  of  thcarn^y 
or  navy  who  had  suffered  during  our  vanous  wars^t^- 
cept  in  a  few  special  instances.     But  in  ISGl^  sin  att  ff^s 
pansod  providing  pensions  at  the  rate  of  their  salnrV  t" 
United   States  judges  who  have  served  ton  yeara  and 
resigned  at  seventy  years   or  upward.     Pensions  Iwve 
also  been  granted  to  tlie  widows  of  former  Presiiluni^, 
Mrs.  Liucolu,  Mre.  Garfield,  Mrs.  Polk  and  Mrs.  Tyler. 
Enijiloyes   in  the  lifo-aaving  scrvicej    in   the  qniirter- 
master's  and  paymaster's  departments,  and  nurses  lu^ve 
also   received    theju.      Private  pension   bills  are  often 
passed,  but  by  far  the  largest  number  of  pensioners  of 
the  United   States  are  Buch  under  general  laws.    ^ 
early  as  1806  the  United  States  had  iulonted  a  system  nf 
pensions  for  those  wlio  had  beeonie  disablud  in  ita  mili- 
tary and  naval  services.     In  1818  the  system  was  ex- 
tended  to  persons  in  reduced  circonistancos  who  had 
served  at  least  nine  mouths  at  any  periud  of  tho  Itovo- 
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Ml,  whether  disabled  or  not.  Abuses  at  once  began 
^  appirent,  aiul  many  persons  received  money  who 
\  not  entitled  to  it.  From  that  time  till  the  period 
he  Civil  War,  the  general  rale  in  the  many  successive 
Son  acts  that  were  passed  was  to  extend  the  govem- 
it^a  bounty.  Since  180:2  the  pension  laws  have  been 
e  numerous  and  generous  than  ever,  especially  for 
last  few  years,  when  a  surplus  in  the  national  treas- 
has  nia<le  Congress  liberal  in  the  extreme.  One  of 
most  conspicuous  of  these  laws  was  the  **Arrears  of 
^ons  Act, '  approved  by  President  ITayea  on  January 
a.879.  It  provided  for  the  payment  of  pensions 
I  the  date  of  discharge  or  disability,  and  not  from 
Sate  of  application,  as  previous  laws  hat]  provided  in 
tho  claim  was  not  nmdoAvithiu  a  certain  time.  The 
SScal  parties  seem  of  late  years  to  be  afraid  of  alien- 
d;  the  votes  of  soldiers  if  they  refuse  to  pass  the 
t  extravagant  laws.  This  particular  bill  wiia  a  meas- 
rushed  through  by  the  claim  agents  ahnost  without 
jfcc,  and  hfl-3  given  rise  to  countless  abases.  AVidowa 
Tcmarriage)  of  soldiei-s  or  sailors  who  have  died  of 
pds  coutrnt'ted  in  tlio  liuo  of  duty  in  tho  United 
ps  BcrvicCj  childreu under  sixteen,  and  mothers,  and 
^B  under  sixteen,  wljo  were  dependent  on  the  do- 
^,  are  entitled  to  a  pension  in  the  above  order  of 
Hty.  Only  one  full  pension  is  allowed,  and  if  it 
i'to  children  or  to  sisters,  it  is  equally  divided  bo- 
Hn  them.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerato  all  the 
les  for  which  pensiuiia  are  granted,  or  the  eiroum- 
pes  under  which  they  are  allowed.  The  United 
ibs  is  probably  tlio  most  liberal  nation  in  tho  world 
^is  respect.  Tho  Forty-ninth  Congrosa  passed  a 
titudo  of  private  pension  bills,  most  of  which  were 
ed  by  President  Clevelitud,  and  only  one  of  which 
ipassed  over  his  veto.  The  amount  paid  by  the  gov- 
ttcnt  in  pensions  in  1791  was  ll7o,S];i.88.  The 
Best  amount  paid  in  one  year  was  |G2,00SJ.lO,  in 
(;  the  largest  was  *74,81 .148^.85,  in  18H7.  Tho 
Bet  amount  paid  up  to  tho  Civil  War  was  1^4,589,- 
ItO,  in  1833.    Tho  following  tablo  showe  tho  number 
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of  ponaionera  f>n   the  roll,  and  the  disburseinentB 
uocount  of  pensionB  since  1861: 


FiBOAb  TmAn  Bndxvo  Jumb  ao. 


1801 

tsea 

ItiM 
1S65 
1869 
1807 
1R8R 
IS09 

isro 

1871 

187a 

1873 
1874 
lH7a 
1878 
3877 
1878 
187^ 
18H0 
18S1 
lf^83, 

I8sa 

1HH4 
IHHT. 

JHW  , 
1887 


Total 


NtTHBEft  or 

PKNBIONER8  ON 
KOLL. 


S,63B 

8,  ISO 

H7W 

S1.185 

85.960 

ia6,7SS 

IBS,  188 

lflQ.G43 

187,963 

196,680 

307.499 

236,241 
•£i\,m\ 
250,137 
3^1(M 


813.759 

890.803 
868,830 
38^^W 
afK),()58 

sa»,7M 

845,]:f5 
305,783 
406,007 


DwBiTRa: 


$  1,073.401  .V^ 

7U0.38I  7^ 
1.0^i:i9  01 
4,504,616  9e 

&,QeM&3  II 

13,450.0lNi  43 
18,ei9.9riG  46 
£1,010,061  99 
S8.4S3.B84  08 
87.780.811  81 
33,077,383  69 
90,109,841  00 
S9,18S,a«  63 
30,&Q3,740  66 
39,088,116  63 
88,351.560  60 
S8,580,167  04 
a6,&14.415  18 
Sa.78D.QS6  19 
57,&40.&40  14 
50.6t».&Sa  61 
frl.20G,2S0  M 
00.481,078  86 
57,278,686  74 
65,Bg»,706  73 
&4.5M,270  45 
74,815.486  83 


«8S3,440,£g6  36 


Pernicious  Activity. — On  July  14,  188fi,  Pre8id{ 
Cleveland  directed  a  circnljir  letter  *'  to  the  heatls  of 
[nirhrionla  iii  tlie  service  of  the  general  governmeni 
vviiniiiiglheiu  and  their  subordinatoa  against  using  "thi 
ofliciul  positions  in  attempts  to  control  political  nioi 
ments  in  their  localities."  The  letter  contained  the  U 
lowing  Bentence:  "  Office-holders  are  neither  disfra 
chisecf  nor  forbi'ddcn  the  exercise  of  political  privilege 
but  their  privileges  are  not  enlarged,  nor  is  their  duty 
>arty  increased  to  pernicious  activity  by  office-holding 

Personal  Liberty  Laws. — A  name  given  to  la- 

;^8ed  by  many  of  the  Kortliern  States  for  the  purpo 

uf   impeding  the  O2ieratioii  of  **' fugitive  alave  lawa 
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They  goncrully  forbudc  the  use  of  State  jaila  for  tlie 
purposes  of  tlie  fugitive  slave  laws;  forbade  the  State 
magistrates  to  ivot  uiuler  them;  provided  counsel  for  the 
fugitives^  and  secured  to  them  trial  by  jury  and  tliebeneGt 
of  *  'halxMis  corpus/'  The  fugitive  slave  law  of  1S50  placed 
its  operation  entirely  in  the  handa  of  federal  officers. 
Changes  were  made  in  the  personal  liberty  laws  to  cor- 
respond to  the  increased  stringency  of  the  laws  of  ISoii. 
Most  of  the  Northern  States  passed  acts  of  this  nature, 
and  thus  was  tho  Compromise  of  1850  met  in  the  Nortli. 
This  was  one  of  the  main  grievances  that  at  tliis  time  so 
incrciised  Southern  biLtenii-ss  against  the  North. 

Personal  Liberty  Party. — The  strict  enforcement 
in  New  York  of  laws  directed  against  the  sale  of  lir|uor 
on  Sundays,  caused  the  formation  there  of  an  organiza- 
tion favoring  the  abolition  of  sucli  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  liquor  as  arc  dtninu'd  to  conflict  with  the  liberty 
of  the  individual,  thiit  is,  the  total  prohibition  of  its 
sale  on  Sunday,  This  organization  took  the  lumie  of  Per- 
sonal Liberty  Party,  and  in  New  York,  on  October  (>, 
1887,  adopted  a  platform  declaring  that  laws  of  tliu 
above  description  have  notoriously  failed  to  iinjirove 
morality  while  they  interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  individual,  aud  citin^  as  people  whose  habits  of  life 
are  thus  interfered  with  the  German  element  of  our 
jHiPuhition  who  aro  '^assiduous,  temperate  anil  law 
abiding  people." 

Personation  is  a  fraud  practiced  ux  elections  and 
consists  iu  voting  under  different  names  at  the  same 
polling  ]ilace, 

Peruvian  Guano  Troubles. — Iu  the  early  part  of 
1881  Chili  had  practically  brought  Peru  to  her  feet  in 
a  war  which  the  two  countries  had  been  waging  against 
each  other.  Chili  seemed  inclined  to  press  for  a  cession 
of  the  southern  part  of  Peru  as  part  of  tho  war  indem- 
nity. This  region  is  especially  rich  in  guano  deposits 
which  have  been  found  to  be  very  valuable.  Claims  for 
discovering  these  deposits — tho  two  principal  ones  being 
known  as  the  Lanoreau  aiul  Cochet  Claims— had  for 
many  yeara  been  pressed  on  the  Peruviau  govcnimont 
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withont  success,  though  the  government  had  virtnallj 
iK^knowledged  their  jiiBtieo.  At  this  tiino  tlicy  were 
owned  by  Americiins,  who,  fearing  tliat  their  claims 
would  bo  hofMik'SS  if  the  territory  sboidd  be  trans-^j 
ferred  to  Chili,  sought  tlie  aid  oi  our  govem«^| 
ment  to  prevent  Chili  from  acquinng  the  territory; 
it  is  asserted  that  the  diplomacy  of  Rlaiiio,  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  time,  was  exerted  in  favor  of  this  scheme^ 
by  reason  of  which  fact  ho  is  sometimes  referred  to  na 
the  **guano  statesman,"  and  his  foreign  plans  as  a 
*'  guano  policy,"  Our  MinisLer  to  Peru,  General  Stephen 
A.  Hurlbut,  seems  to  have  threatened  the  displeasure  of 
the  United  States  should  Chili  insist  on  the  cession. 
This  was  unwarranted,  evcu  by  Blaine's  instructions,  and 
of  course  unjustified  by  the  rules  of  inteniutional  comity 
in  a  war  witli  which  wo  had  nothing  to  do.  When, 
however.  Chili  arrested  C'ulderon,  the  Presideut  of  tliat 
one  of  the  two  couHicting  governments  in  Pern  which 
we  had  reco^uized.  Piwdent  Arthur  in  December,  1881, 
sent  a  special  envoy,  William  11.  ''.rresoott,  of  South 
Carolina,  accompanied  by  Walker  Blaine,  sou  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  State,  to  tlie  eceno  of  the  difficulties, 
Blaino'a  instrnctions  to  Trescott  implied  that  tlie  iiJ- 
ministration  felt  some  reason  to  supposa  that  Chili  had 
intentionally  otlended  ns  by  the  arrest  of  Calderou,  and 
that  wo  had  determined  to  assume  a  severer  tone  with 
Chili.  About  this  time  Frelinghuysen  succeeded  Jilaine. 
Ue  revoked  part  of  Bhiine'a  instructions  to  Trescott 
and  ordered  a  more  piicilio  course,  and  Trescott  was  soon 
recalled.  Chili  Bubsequently  secured  tho  coveted  ter- 
ritory. It  is  asserted  by  some  that  government  officials 
were  interested  in  tlie  guauo  clainia  and  secured  the  fol^jH 
lowiug  of  a  policy,  so  long  as  Blaine  "vviia  Secretary,  thaV| 
must  soon  have  plunged  us  into  a  war  with  Chili,  had 
not  a  more  pacific  tone-been  adapted  and  our  interfer- 
ence with  Chili  been  brought  to  an  end. 

Pet  Banks. — A  name  applied  to  the  State  banks  in 
whicli  United  States  funds  were  deposited  by  President 
Jackson  after  he  had  removed  these  funds  from  thg, 
XJnited  States  Bank, 
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Petition  of  Rieht. — The  arbitrary  course  of  actioa  * 
of  Cliarles  I.,  of  England,  led  Purliament  in  IC'28  to , 
c3raw  up  a  "petition  of  right/'  which  demanded  that) 
the  king  Ehould  not  levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
H^arlianient,  nor  try  the  people  by  court  martial,  nor 
imprison  any  one  without  due  process  of  law.     Charles 
sigreed.  to  it,  and  the  liberties  which  had  been  secured  to 
JEiiglishmen  by  Mw^na  Charta  were  thu3  coiifinned  and 
enlarged.     The  Petition  of  liight  is  one  of  tiie  6t«'pH  by 
^vhich  English-s|X'aking  people  secured  their  protection 
:^oin  tvraiiTiioal  acts  of  the  government,     [See  Magna 
Ch'irffi;  Hill  of  lUfjhfs,) 

Petition,  Right  of. — The  right  of  petition  is  a  right 
aintetlating  the  Constitution.  It  is  embodied  in  Mag- 
3ia  Charta,  and  again  in  the  English  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  common  law  in  this  country  at  tho 
^ime  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  Fii-st 
Amendment  to  that  instrument  created  no  new  right  by 
pronding  that  '*  Congress  shall  make  no  law  ,  ,  . 
abridging  .  .  .  tho  tight  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assenible  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redretw  of 
grievances."      It  simply  declared  an    old    right,   and 

fuarded  it  from  interference  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
'he  power  to  protect  the  right  M'as  not  tukcn  from  tho 
States.  Thiit  power  had  resiiled  iii  them,  and  it  was 
left  in  their  liands.  Citizens  must  look  to  the  Slate 
governments  for  its  enforcement.  But  iho  right  i8  im- 
plied in  the  idea  of  a  republican  government,  and  is 
therefore  guaranteed  by  tlie  national  government  (Oon- 
Btitution,  Article  4,  section  4).  Wmnosota,  Virginia 
and  West  Virgijiia  are  the  only  States  whose  Constitu- 
tions make  no  mention  of  tlio  right*  A  i)etitiouer  is  not 
guilty  of  lihcl  on  aocotnit  of  tho  facts  re<ited  in  his  peti- 
tion, even  if  thci^o  bo  false,  unless  ninlieo  is  proven. 
Before  l)cc<'mljcr  13,  ISri^t,  jill  pctitlnng  to  tliu  Ilinine  of 
Representatives  were  presented  in  tho  IIouhc,  and  tho 
introduction  of  petitions  relating  to  tho  aboliliori  of 
slavery  led  to  heated  debates,  and  between  ls;]0  :iiid 
1844  to  rules  tiiat  i>ractic4illv  nullilied  the  right,  {See 
On  the 
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above  date  the  rules  weru  modilied' 
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endorsed  with  the 


oftiie 


BO  thAfc  now  petitionB 

nif^nibor  presenting  them  and  the  cominlttee  toviikfa 

they  Hi'o  to  bo  referred;  they  are  sent  to  the  clerk,  wiio 

cnUM'B  tlu'in  in  fiill  on  the  jonmal  and  transmha  tbem  to 

tlui  ])ropor  committee;  they  appear  in  the  QmgrestumdL 

liccurd. 

Pewter  Mugg'ers  was  a  name  given  to  a  &M^on  of 
th*i  l*ntiuMM'atti;  piirly  in  New  York  City  abont  182^,  in 
wiiifh  yoar,  wilfi  the  help  of  the  Adams  men  (the  aJ- 
iiiiitiHtnitiuii  [iiirtyj  unci  tlie  anti-3Iu£0nB,  they  defeHtetl 
i\\xs  'ruiiitiiiiti^  wLridiilutes  for  several  iniportaiit  offices. 
TluMiunin  (irif^iiiitti'fJ  frf»m  tlio  resort  in  Frankfort  Street 
whifh  tiui  h'tulrrH  of  the  faction  patronized  extensively. 

Pierce^  Franklin,  was  bmn  at  Ilillsborough,  New 
lI(ini|tH[iirL\  Js^)voinhcr  i23,  1804,  and  died  at  Oonconl, 
Mtnv  nan»|i!*hirii,  October  H,  IS'JO.  He  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  ^rmluntu  oC  llowdoin.  In  pulitica  ho  was  a  Democrat, 
llo  Wiva  a  mrmbur  of  tho  iStat43  Legislature  from  1829  to 
IKJIJ,  and  a  ('onpressman  from  1833  to  1837.  From 
1S37  to  IS-Jti  he  was  a  •Senator.  During  the 
Mt'xirau  \\'\\\'  ho  held  a  commission  as  major-general 
and  Haw  Bonio  iicLlvo  scrvico.  In  185'-i  he  wjis  electwl 
l*r**HidoiiU  Tlio  in-incipid  cvoiits  of  liis  administration 
wrro  tlio  puHSrt^o  of  tho  Kaii6us-Nebraska  Bill,  the 
Oiulsdin  PnrcluLi^o  and  tho  exploits  of  filibusters 


He 
Ho 


rriin-d  to  pnvato  lifo  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
wiw  an  anti-wur  Doniocrut  during  tlio  Civil  War. 
Pinckney's  Resolutions*  {See  Gag  Laws,) 
Pivotal  State. — Any  Wtuto  upon  tlio  result  of  whose 
Tote  an  eh^ction  depends  (the  votes  of  the  other  States 
buin^  80  Oi[ually  divided)  is  oullod  a  pivotal  state.  The 
title  naa  been  more  particularly  earned  by  New  York, 
Avhieli  in  every  presidential  election,  in  any  way  doubt- 
ful, bus  bocn  earriod  by  but  small  pluralities  or  majori- 
tios.  Thus  in  1884  a  dilferent  resitlt  in  New  "iork 
would  have  meant  a  diilerent  result  in  the  election  of 
President,  and  the  successful  party  carried  New  York  by 
hut  1,047  iJlumlity,  in  a  totnl  of  1,150,000. 

Platforms,    Party. — Tho    platform  of    a   political 
jMirty  ia  the  public  declaration  of  the  princijdeB  that  the 
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J>-ai-ty  represents.     Bekrr  %n  ^vcb 
-^<:>i-xna  adopted  in  18S4  bv  site 
i^^a^tfonns  of  1888,  aee  I 


NATIOXAL  DnrOCHATIC  PLATF0R3L 


Adopted  at  Chicago,  Jcxt  10^  1884. 

-^2  ^^^e  Democratic pftrtT^ Ike !;■■■■* 

*  k  ^i'!^^'^ '''  National  CoBv^cntiaa *^" 

«^  ^^  "^  ion  ffTOws  older  ncir  jgwi  ■  — 

«::^^^ta  uld  issues  perisii.    Bufctkafi 

*>  ^^^  •noonicj',  approTed  br  the  vafttird  Toie*  at  tte 

''^  k^  J^^iu.  mid  mTTI  <  III  II  ■■■III,  M  llM  beat  sad  —ly  —  iminy 

^^^^"^^^  (f»iitimiancc  of  free  aimieiwl  Tlw  pnarrrmtioa  off 
>,^^;Jtt*sou»l  rifht£<s  the  equamy  of  all  UUiw  before  tfcelaw.  tbe 
^    ^"'"^  rr(.Mi  rights  of  tbe  states,  aod  tbe  cttVRsary  of  tbe  f«derml 

e  CoQgtatnttoM,  will  errr 
a  BeTcr  beftm^ea- 


'^::^ 


V^  "Venimeiit  wUliia  the  limits  of  tbe 

^^  ^  ^in  the  true  l>a>U  of  ourlit>ertiei»u 
'V'iV^  ^rtfl  ^^ithout  clt'^truyiii?  that  baftuioe of  figbta  aad  povm 
^::^^%jich  enables  a  contiheiit  to  be cleT«4oped  in  peace. and  ackcial 

^^^Iprto  he  maintained  l>r  means  of  IfKAlaetf-eoTenunmt. 

'^—^  ^ut  it  is  indi-<pensaMe  /or  the  prmotical  application  and  eo- 

"^-w  ^n-fr^mi'nt  of  tnf*>e  fundamental  principltv  tbat  tbe  soT^rn- 

^!^^s^ent  RhoiiM  uot  8lwu>  j  be  coiitrollnl  by  one  political  party. 

~^^    i-efjiicucLhiiu^oof  a'Jmininratioui^asDeceMaryaa  csotidtant 

^^^x'lirrenre  to  popular  will.    Otheiiri«*'abusi<^^xow.  and  tht* 

^vemment^  ini^tejid  of  b^-inp  carried  on  for  thepi'iioral  wt-l- 

^FPt  becomes  an  instrumentality  for  imiM'siinir  lieavv  liunleus 

^^n  tilt?  inuuy  wUo  are  governed, 'for  tbe  lM'n»'Itl  of  the  few  who 

■^^overn.    Public  servants  thws  become  arhitniry  ruler?. 

Tliia  is  now  the  condition  of  tbe  country.     Hen<-e  a  thanjrr  Is 

^%eiunndiil.    Tht^  R«'piih]iL«n  party,  8.)  far  as  pnufipl.*  is  *'*in- 

^^erned,  is  a  reminiscence;  in  practice,  it  is  an  orEnntzation  for 

^Miriehinp;  tli(>.*e  who  control  its  machinery.    The  frauds  and 

■^oblM'ry  which  have  beeu  brought  tulig^btiu  every  department 

^r>f  the  Eovfinment  are  suflicieut  to  have  called  fijr  reform 

"^pitliin  the  Kcpubliean  party;  yet  those  in  authnrity.  made 

"^^clileRS  by  the  long  possession  of  power,  have  ptnTiiiti bed  to 

^ta  eoiTiip'ting  iiittuence,  and  have  placed  in  nomiiuUion  a 

ticket  against  which  the  independent  portion  of  tbe  party  are 

in  open  revolt. 

Therefore  a  chnnfre  is  dpmntided.  Siicli  n  change  was  alike 
■necessary  In  ISTfi,  but  the  will  of  tho  peopUi  Wiis  then  defuntcd 
by  afi"and  which<'aii  never  hn  forgotten  nor  confJoned.  Airain, 
In  1880,  the  change  denmndcil  by  ih<.^  peoplo  was  defeated  liy 
the  lavish  usie  of  money  contributed  by  uiiMnnnmloua  con- 
tractors  and  shameless  jold)ers,  who  had  hargalned  for  uiihiw- 
f  ul  profits  or  for  high  oflicc. 

The   Hepublii'au    party,  (Jurhiff  its  Icpnl,  Its  utolfn  nnd  ItJ 
bought  titnures  of  power,  hius  spucfliiy  (li'ctiycd  in  intuiil  char- 
OL'ter  and  politii-id  capacMy. 
Its  platform  proinifics  arc  now  a  liHt  of  ils  past  fnlliU'eN. 
it  demands  Mic  rcstoniticMi  of  otir  navy.     II.  han  H<|Miini1i'rci| 
buudrcda  u£  luilliuuH  to  ci-eutc  a  navy  that  itoes  uot  uxUL 
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It  calls  upon  Congrpss  to  remove  tbe  burdens  under  which 
American  shipping  has  been  d«pn)ssed.  It  imposed  and  has 
continued  tbuse  burdens. 

It  nnifetisert  tliu  policy  4>f  i-eserving  the  public  lands  fnrsmsill 
hnianit's  bv  actual  settlers.  It  has  givpu  awar  the  iM-upleJ 
heritage  till  now  a  few  railroada  and  uon-resideut  :Uiyii\i»- 
dividual  and  rorporat<%  posaeiw  a  larger  orua  than  that  of  nl! 
our  frtrms  lictweeii  th«*  two  seas. 

It  jjrofe3s»?s  a  prefcrenoe  for  free  institutions.  It  orpfini7«l 
and  tried  to  legalize  a  control  of  State  elections  by  fcdeiul 
troops. 

It  profcspcfl  n  desire  to  elevate  labor.  It  bus  subjectw 
AraeTieau  workinemen  to  tho  competition  of  convict  auilii^- 
porti^d  contract  labor. 

It  professes  gratitude  to  all  who  were  disabled  or  dipd  In  the 
war,  leaving  widows  and  oryilians.  It  left  to  a  Deraoerotlo 
House  of  Ueprei>eiit»itive8  tiie  first  effort  to  eijualixe  I'oth 
bountica  and  pensions. 

It  proffers  a  pledge  to  correct  the  irrcffularities  of  our  tan'* 
It  eri^at+'il  and  has  coutiiiued  them.  Its  own  Tariff  Coinmb*-!**" 
confessed  the  need  of  more  than  twenty  i)cr  cent.  reducUoO' 
Its  Cougress  (rave  a  reduction  of  less  than  four  per  cent. 

It  professtM  the  protection  of  Amerii-au  imuinfai'tures.  »* 
has  subjected  thera  to  au  increa^ini;  Hood  of  manufacture^ 
.goods ami  a  hoptdess competition  wilh  mauufaotuHng utttJL)*'*" 
not  one  of  which  taxes  niw  mat<'nals.  ,      ^ 

It  professes  to  ]>rot©«.^t  all  American  industriefl.    Ifchasii*** 
poverieUed  many  to  subsidize  a  few.  ^^ 

It  professes  the  protection  of  American  labor.    It  has  (f*^. 

fdeted  the  returns  of  American  agrieulturc — an  industry  Ei> -* 
owed  bv  half  our  people.  .^ 

It  prouwst^  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  AttPTOir^^^ 
iug  to  h.\  the  status  of  colored  citizens,  the  acta  of  its  (Jongre*="^ 
wen!  overact  by  the  decisions  of  its  coui'l*i. 

It  "  aeeepts  anew  the  duty  of  leadiuj,'  in  the  work  of  pruyrea 
ami  reform."  Its  caught  criminals  are  permitted  to  i-in-a^-*^  _j. 
through  fcntrived  delays  of  m'tnal  eoimiviiiico  in  the  |>niset'i  -^^ 
tion.  Honey-combed  with  coj-ruptiou,  outbreaking  exi)Osuri--  "^^ 
no  longer  shock  its  moral  souse.  ^  Its  honest  members,  its  iiKii^^^p 
pendent  joumalB  no  longer  malutatu  a  suecessful  et»ntestl(^^^ 
authority  in  Us  eounsels,  or  a  veto  upon  bad  nomiuatioue.     ___-nf 

That  change  is  iioeasary  is  proved  by  an  existing  surplus  C-"-"^^ 
more  than  ?b>ll.l)00,on<»,  which  has  yearly  been  eolleetcd  from 
sufferhig  peopie,     LTunccfssary   taxation   is  unjttst  taxatioi 
We  denouun-e  the  Republican  party  for  having  failed  to  rdiev-^  .| 
the  people  from  crushing  war  taxes  which  have  puralyzi-^^^^J 
business,  crippled  industry  and  deprived  labor  of  cmploymm-  ^^ 
and  of  just  reward.  _ 

The  DemocTucy  pletlges  itself  to  purify  the  admJnistratif^^V." 
from  <M>rniption,  to  restore  economy,  to  revive  respect  for  U^        * 
and  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  K>vv*^/t  limit  consistent  with  (i|    ^ 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  tU«  faith  of  the  nation  tu  i     * 
creditors  and  neusioners,  !»,—■* 

Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  nffecting  t^_*^ 
or-cupatinns  of  the  people  should  be  eatiti<nis  and  eonserviitt^^. 
la  lucthud— not  iu  advance  of  public  upiuiou,  but  respouai"^ 
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to  \\»  demauclH— the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise  the 
tariff  ill  u  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  lutorests. 

But  in  mukiiip  rediution  in  taxt^  it  i.s  not  proposed  to  ii- 
iure  any  doiMr.-tti<i  induslrieft,  hut  nitltfr  to  promnte  their 
FifaltUy  nrowth.  From  tha  foundation  of  thiH  |;»overT!meiit 
t;ixei5  coUfited  at  the  Custom  House  hare  beeu  the  ohief 
source  of  foiiunil  revenue.  Such  they  mn^t  eoutinue  to  ho. 
Moreover,  many  industries  have  come  to  reiy*iipoQ  legiflhitiuu 
for  Buoeei*sfiil  continiiaTice»  bo  that  any  change  of  law  must  he 
at  every  atep  rr^firdful  of  the  liil)or  ai'id  i-aiiital  thus  involvefl. 
The  process  oT  rtfonn  must  bo  buhjeut  iu  the  eicuutiou  of  thi* 
Jtluin  dii't4ite  of  jastifij. 

All  taxation  fhall  be  iimitod  to  the  reqiiirements  of  economi- 
cal government.  Tlic  uetesdary  redudiou  in  taxation  can, 
Bud  rauf»t>  lie  effected  without  denrlvin^  Auiorit-au  hibor  of 
the  ability  to  compete  suceeasfutly  "with  fort'i":n  labor,  and 
hrithout  iiujtosiug  lower  nitea  of  duty  than  will  he  ample  to 
rover  au>  lut-reased  cost  of  production  which  niay  exii^t  in 
•ousequeuce  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  provailiug  iu  this 
souutry. 

Sufticient  revenno  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  federal 
toveriimeut,  ec-oiiumitally  administered,  iiRlufiiu^  pensious^ 
titerest  and  principal  of  tlie  public  debt,  can  be  gut  under  our 
>reeeut  eyi^teui  of  taxation  froai  Custom  Hoiitst'  taxeti  en  fi^wer^ 
tnported  articicB,  l)euring  lit'av  it^st  on  aititled  of  luxui*}',  aud 
>cnring  lightest  on  articles  of  m^cesslty. 

\V*)  therefore  dhnoaiice  the  abiit*c3  of  the  existing  tariff,  and, 
lulijetj't  to  the  pre<,-je(!liiij^  limitations,  we  demand  that  Federal 
iaxution  shall  bo  ext;lusivfly  for  pnblit:  purposes,  and  shall  nut 
sxoe<*d  the  needs  of  the  government  ycouomieally  adniiuifl- 
UTed. 

The  systom  of  direct  taxation  known  as  '*  internal  revenue" 
is  a  war  tax,  and  ao  long  n.s  the  law  coutinnes  the  money  de- 
rived therefrom  fihould  be  saurt-dly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
people  from  the  rcmaiuiiiiy;  burileiia  of  tlio  war,  and  be  Qiadeu 
Fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  care  and  (-onifort  of  worthy 
soKliers  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  In  the  wars  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  for  the  payment  of  such  pen.stons  as  Congress  amy 
from  time  to  time  grant  to  such  soldiers,  a  like  fund  lor  the 
Bailors  having  been  already  provided,  and  any  surplus  should 
bo  paid  into  the  treasury. 

We  favor  un  Americau  continental  policy  baaed  upon  more 
Intimate  commercial  and  mditical  rrlatinns  with  the  hftei.'U 
«ister  Rcpublicj*  off  North,  Ceutral  and  South  Amentia,  but  en- 
tangling ailtuuccs  with  none. 

W'u  heliuvu  iu  hoiit^jit  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of 
the  Constitution,  and  a  eirculatlcg  uicdium  cuuvertiblu  into 
such  money  without  Insp. 

AfiSHrtiug  the  (•ijiiaUty  of  all  men  before  the  law,  we  hold 
that  it  is  the  duty  ul  the  govimnient,  in  its  di-a]in;rs  with  the 
people,  to  mete  ont  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  citizens  of 
whatever  nativityr  race,  color  or  peibuaBiou— religious  or  po- 
litical. 

We  believe  in  a  frcp  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  and  we  recall  to 
the  memory  of  the  people  the  nolile  struggle  of  the  Uemo^Tats 
iu  the  Forty-Uf  th  and  Torty-Bixth  Cougrttssea,  by  which  a  i-o- 
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luotant  Ilopul>liPiin  opposition  waa  compelUKl  to  assent  to  leg- 
iplatinn  mr-kiiiK  i^vorywIiHro  iU«*gal  the  pri'seuoe  of  troopft  al 
the  polls,  lus  th<t  coacfusive  proot  that  a  Dumooratio  adminia- 
tmtKui  win  iiri'rtorvi'!  lil>nrty  with  order. 

The  sniertioii  of  fiMlenil  ofHi'^rs  for  the  Territories  should  be 
rti*triuted  to  citizens  previously  resident  thert'in. 

Wo  oimoyo  sumptuary  laws  whicli  re.v  the  citizen  and  inter- 
fere with  hxtlivitlual  liljurty;  wo  Tavor  houet*t  eivil  senrieo  re- 
form, mid  tho  crompiMisation  of  all  lTn^t^3d  States  ofli<:era  by 
lixi'fl  salanes;  the  t^rparatton  of  ehiiroli  and  atatf^,  and  tho 
ilifrii:4i(<n  of  fpt'G  edneation  by  common  schools,  so  that  i*yerj 
rhtld  in  the  lund  may  be  taught  the  rights  and  duties  of 
uiti/AMiMliip. 

Whilt'  we  favor  all  li,*;rislation  that  wiU  tend  to  the  oquitablo 
distrihutioii  of  property,  to  the  i^>reventloii  of  monopoly,  and 
(othestriet  fttihtrcieraerit  of  indiridual  ri^^hta  a^inst  oorpo- 
rate  abuses^  avij  hold  that  the  welfare  of  society ,depeuds  upon  a 
sertiptjloui*  rejifjifd  for  the  rights  of  property  us  defined  by  law. 

Wo  lielieve  that  lalinr  is  best  rewardtK^  where  it  \&  freest  and 
iinwt  en  lightened.  It  shoiiUi,  thtirefore,  befostereil  and  eher- 
irihed.  We  favor  the  ivpoal  of  all  laws  rcAtrieting  the  fre* 
aeti<iii  of  labor,  and  the  enaetment  of  laws  by  whieh  lal>or 
organ  izatious  may  be  incorporated,  and  of  all  such  lef^islation 
iiti  will  tenii  to  etiUi^hteu  the  people  aa  to  the  true  relatious 
of  capital  and  Itibur. 

We  l)(*lieve  timt  the  publie  lands  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
kept  AH  honnsfiitulj^  for  !i<'-1nal  settlern;  ttiatiill  uniMiriied  lauds 
heretofore  iniTn  evidently  ^rante^l  to  railroad  eorporatious  by 
the  aetiou  of  tho  Repulflieati  party,  should  bo  restore*!  to  the 
publlu  domain,  and  that  no  more  grants  of  land  Hhall  be  mmlo 
to  corporations  or  be  allowed  to  falLliuto  the  owuership  of 
alien  abaentee^. 

Wb  are  opposed  to  all  propoaitlona  whifih.  upon  any  pretext^ 
would  nonver*;  the  |3:eneral  government  into  a  inaebine  for 
coUeetiii^  taxe-»to  he  diLatributeii  among  the  Statts  or  the  eiti- 
zena  thereof. 

Ill  reaffirmhiff  the  declaration  of  tho  Democratio  nlatforra 
of  ]8.">li,  that  "ttie  liberal  prineiples  embodied  by  Jefreraon  in 
the  Dcclnnitinu  of  Independence,  and  sauetioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution, whieh  makeaonrathe  lund  of  liberty  and  toe  asylum 
of  tho  oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  befu  oardinal 
prinelplua  in  the  DuraoenUio  fulth,"  we  nevertheless  do  not 
aauetiou  the  inipnrtathm  of  foreign  labor,  or  the  admii^sion  of 
nervile  races,  uuDtted  by  habits,  training,  religion,  or  kindred 
for  ahaorptinn  into  the  great  body  of  our  people,  or  for  the 
citizenship  whieh  onr  laws  confer.  American  civilizatiua 
demands  that  njiainat  the  immio;ration  or  importation  of  Mon- 
golians to  these  shores  our  gates  be  closed. 

The  DeiDoeratio  party  inaista  that  It  ia  the  duty  of  this  gov- 
ernment to  protect,  with  equal  fiileiity  and  vigilance,  tho 
rigrhta  of  its  citizens,  native  and  naturalized,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  the  end  that  thia  i)roteL'tion  maybe  assured- 
United  States  papers  of  natundization.  issued  by  courts  W 
crnritH?teut  jurisdieliou,  must  be  reapetaed  by  the  exeeutdve 
and  legiahitive  departm^uts  of  our  own  |[OV«niueDt,  and  by 
u.n  furul^u  puwvrsd. 
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It  is  an  imperative  tluty  of  tUla  povommoTit  to  pfBcientl;? 
protect  all  liie  rightd  of  persoiis  hikI  iiropprty  of  every  Ameri- 
c-uii  citizen  iu  foitii^ii  l»u(l»,  and  deuuLiid  and  euforott  full 
reparation  for  any  invaaidn  ttierenf. 

An  American  citizen  ir*  only  rcsponsihle  to  his  own  govem- 
raeut  for  any  act  done  HI  bi.sown  counLry,  or  uuUor  lier  fla^, 
and  cau  uuly  l>e  tried  tlierufor  on  lier  own  soil  and  according 
to  her  own'lawsand  no  power  exLsta  in  t^li^t  ^j^nvernnjont  to 
Gipntriate  an  American  citizen  to  bo  tried  in  any  foreign  land 
forany  encb  act. 

This  country  has  never  had  a  well-deflnerl  and  executed 
tovv\\£n  policy,  gave  under  Demooi-atio  administmtion;  that 
policy  bas  ever  been,  in  recard  to  fonu^n  iiaCiun::!,  bo  lung  aa 
tbuy  do  not  act  dctriiucntiu  tn  the  iiiteredts  of  the  country,  or 
hnrtful  toonrcitizenii.  to  let  them  alone;  tliat  aa  tlie  resn'ltof 
this  policy  we  reeall  the  aci[iijsitinu  of  liouisiana,  Florida,  ("al- 
ifomia,Bnd  of  the  adjacent  Mexican  territory  by  pnruhutfe 
alone;  and  coutraat  tliejie  ^rand  ucijuisitions  of  Democratio 
ptatestnanshi})  with  tho  purcha-^e  of  Alaska,  the  pnUi  fruit  of  a 
Kepubliean  adatinistration  of  nearly  a  c^uarter  of  a  century. 

The  federal  povyrnment  should  care  for  and  iniprovo  the 
BIi«isaippi  Hiver  and  othrT  great  wnterways  of  the  Republic, 
»o  a«  to  Beeure  for  the  interior  States  easy  and  cheap  ti'aus- 
portation  to  tide- water. 

Undia*  a  long  period  of  Deraoeratio  rule  and  i)olioy  our  mer- 
ohantninrino  was  fast  overtaking  and  on  the  point  of  out- 
strippiti;^  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Under  twenty  ycar^  of  Re|)ubliean  rule  and  policy  our  com- 
merce has  been  left  to  Britwli  bottoms,  and  almoitt  has  tlie 
American  fla^  been  swept  off  the  high  seas. 

Instead  of  ttm  itepuhlican  party's  British  policy,  wc  demand 
for  the  peaple  of  the  United  State3  an  American  pnlii^y. 

Under  Democratii!  rule  nnd  policy  our  merchants  and  sail- 
ors, flying  th«  stars  and  stripes  in  every  port,  successfully 
searched  out  a  murket  for  the  varied  products  of  Americau 
industry. 

Under  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  RepuliUean  rule  and  polh'v, 
despite  our  manifest  advantages  over  all  other  nations  hihign- 

Said  labor,  favorahh^  climattis  and  tccTiiin^  soils  ;  despite  fiec- 
om  of  trade  amoh^  nil  tlicsu  Unitdl  f^tatcs;  despite  their 
population  by  tlie  foremost  races  oC  men  and  an  annual  inimi- 
in^tiou  of  the  young,  thrifty  and  adventuraud  of  all  uatioim; 
despite  our  freedom  hero  from  thoiuheritcd  burdens  of  life 
and  industry  in  old-world  monarcbies — their  co.^tly  war 
nuvles,  their  vast  tax-consuming,  non-producin''  standing; 
armies;  despite  tbeir  twenty  years  of  peace — that  Republican 
rule  and  policy  have  managed  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain, 
alonf;  with  our  eommuree,  the  eoutral  of  the  marketo  of  the 
world. 

Inst^-ad  of  the  Republiean  party's  British  policy,  we  demand, 
In  l)ehalf  of  the  American  Ucmncracj-,  an  American  policy. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  discredited  scheme  aiid 
fais«  pretense  of  fr-iendshtu  for  American  labOT,  e,\pre»s.ed  by 
Impoaing  taxes,  we  deraana,  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy,  free- 
dom for  Amerii'jin  labor  by  redtieiii^  tJixe^s  to  the  end  that 
thew  United  states  may  competo  with  uutUuderod  powers 
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for  the  primnry  amont;  nations  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and^ 
fruitj4  of  Uhorty.  "* 

With  i)n>foiiiui  rt^rret  we  have  been  apprised  by  the  venei^-^ 
uhlu  tstatt^^iiiaii  throiifrh  whose persou  was  struck  that  hlow:^^/ 
tho  vit«I  print'inlenf  rcpultlirr*  (ucquie^enco  in  the  will  nf  tt^S? 
majoritvl.  t)uit Iih  cannot  p^Tinit  us  ii-^in  to  place  in  his  iian_  ^^ 
thf  luacfership  of  the  itfmocratic  liosts,  fur  the  reason  tbattf^^ 
avhievetiient  of  rvfonu   in  the  administration  of  the  fedeT-a/ 
iToveniuient  is  au  undertaking  now  too  heavy  for  his  age  ^nd 
failing  strength. 

Rejoicing  that  his  life  has  b<N»n  prolonj^ed  nntU  the  ^emral 
jnil^nient  of  our  fellow-ronntrymen  is  united  in  the  wtsh  tluit 
that  wrong  were  ri>rhte<l  iit  his  person,  for  the  nemnenuTof 
the  Unit»*a  States,  we  offer  to  nim  in  his  withdrawal  fmiQ 
pnbliu  eiires,  not  only  our  re«peetful  sympathy  and  esU^ui, 
imt  also  that  heftt  homage  of  freemen,  thepledgreof  our  ilevo- 
tiou  to  the  primuples  uuil  the  t^nse  now  Uidi^^arabtu  in  tho] 
history  of  this  Republic  from  the  labors  auri  the  name 
Siimuel  J.  Tilden. 

With  tliis  stiitenient  of  the  hopes,  principles  and  purposes  of' 
the  l)etii(»eratie  party,  the  great  is:*ue  of  reform  and  eh!in«;i;  iu 
admhiistnition  is  subrnitteil  to  the  |ieo|)le  in  ealm  eonlldi'iiw, 
thiit  the  popular  voice  will  pronounce  iu  favor  of  new  men. 
and  new  tun!  more  favonible  conditions  for  the  growth  of  in- 
dustry, the  extension  of  trade,  the  employment  and  due  re- 
wjinlof  labor  aud  of  capital,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  uouutry. 
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Adopted  at  CxncAoo,  June  5,  1884. 

The  KepuhUnans  of  the  United  f^tates,  in  oonvention 
bh^tl,  renew  their  alle^ianee  tu  the  primiiples  upon  whieh  thl. 
h»ve  triuniTiheJ  iu  six  sui^rje^sive  presldeutiHl  eleetions,  nnc. 
eongratulafo  the  American  peoi>lo  on  the  attainment  of  so 
maify  rewult-s  iu  leprishition  jind  ndniinistr-ation  I>y  whieh  the 
Hepnbltean  purty  hiU'^,  after  saviuj;  the  Uuiou,  done  so  mueli 
to  render  its  instifutions  just,  equal  ami  byiieliceiit — the  safe- 
^uurtt  of  liljurty  and  the  best  thought  iind  hij|rhe'*i  jiurposes  of 
our  eUlzena.  The  Kepublienu  party  has  jrainetl  its  strength 
l»y  fjuiek  und  faithful  response  X\\  the  demiindfl  of  the  people 
f<n' the  freedom  and  the  injunlity  %•>%  \\\\  inrn  ;  (or  a  united 
nation  nsfliirinc;  the  rif^rhts  oT  all  citizens;  for  (he  elevation  of 
labor;  fornn  honest  curreiiey  i  for  purity  in  It'^islation,  und 
lor  integrity  and  nceoiintnbdity  hi  all  rlejmrtruetits  of  the 
govenimunt;  and  it  ueeeptaauew  the  duty  uf  leading  in  the 
work  of  proCTess  antl  reform. 

We  lament  the  death  of  Preftident  Garfield,  whose  Bound 
statesmunship,  lon^  efumpieuoiiH  hi  t'ongrew,  pave  promise  of 
a  stronp  aud  sueeessfid  adrniiiistnition,  a  promifiefuUy  real- 
ized duritin  the  short  period  of  liiti  oiflee  us  President  of  tl 
United  States.  His  distinguished  tiueeess  in  war  and  in  pi 
has  eudeared  hliu  to  tbo  heurt:^  uf  the  Amurieau  people. 
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fin  the  administration  of  his  office  we  reoctEnize  a  irt«e,  con- 
rvative  aud  |mtriot.if  policy,  under  whuTi  tho  country  liaii 
l>t?eu  bleeiscd  witU  rt'iuarkaMti  jnoai>uiitj'.  iiutl  we  bclievu  his 
^^miiicut  eurviucs  rtiu  entitled  to  aud  will  rvc-eivetlio  hearty 
Approval  of  every  citizen.  Itis  the  Hriit  duty  of  agoiKl  (n>vem- 
tnent  to  prot<>et  the  rt(rht«  aud  prnmote 'the  iiiten«f«  of  it« 
own  people;  the  largest  diversity  of  industry  is  most  produot- 
ivM  of  pceueral  prosperitj%  and  of  the  comfort  aud  iudopurd- 
cnoe  of  the  people. 

We,  therefore,  demand  that  the  imposition  of  duties  ou 
forei^ru  imports  shall  he  made  not  fur  ■'reveuuo  only.''  hue 
that,  in  nusiriff  the  reipiisitc  revenues  for  the  government. 
such  dutiea  shall  be  so  levied  as  to  affortl  securitv  lu  oiirdiver- 
9t Hud  industries  aud  prottctioii  tn  the  rijshts  aud  wages  of  tho 
laborer,  to  the  end  that  active  and  iutei'iiseut  lalwr,  as  well  as 
eanital,  may  have  ita  just  reward,  and  the  lahorin;?  mau.his 
lull  share  in  the  national  pni*perity-. 

Against  the  90-4*aIled  ecoiiomli*al  system  of  tho  Democratic 
party,  which  would  degrade  our  lalK»r  to  the  forcipii  standard, 
we  enter  oureames'  prot+?st ;  the  Demoeratio  party  bus  failed 
completely  to  7'elieve  the  jieojil  -•  of  th-  burden  af  unnecessary 
taxation  liya  wise  reduction  of  the  surplus. 

The  Republi<Taii  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  tariff  ami  to  reduce  tlio  surplus,  not  by  the  vicious 
and  indiscriminate  process  of  horizontal  reduciion,  hut  by 
such  mctboflsas  will  relieve  the  tax-payer  without  injuring 
the  laborer  or  the  jrreat  protluctive  interests  of  tbet^ountry. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the 
United  States,  the  seriiuis  depression  which  it  i:<  now  cxperi- 
encinj;!:  and  the  danger  thrcaleniuf;  its  future  t»rosyerity ;  and 
we,  therefore,  respect  the  denimuls  <>f  the  representatives  of 
this  important  a«ricuUiual  interest  for  a  ivadjustmeut  of 
duty  upon  foreiurn  wool  in  order  that  such  industry  shall 
have  full  and  adcfpULte  protectJon. 

We  have  alwuy*i  recoinint^iided  t)ie  bortt  money  known  to  the 
civilized  wnrlil,  and  we  urge  that  an  effort  be  tnade  to  unUti 
all  ctommercial  nations  in  the  establishment  of  the  Intcina- 
tional  standard,  which  shall  tlx  for  »U  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  coinage. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  hp- 
tween  the  States  is  one  of  the  most  important  prerosrativea  of 
the  general  government,  ami  the  Ucjiuhlican  ])arty  lii^liurtly 
announces  its  purposes  to  support  such  legislation  an  will  fully 
aud  efficiently  <;arry  out  the  constitutional  power  of  Congi-ess 
over  iuter-*taio  ot)inmercH.  The  principle  of  Ibe  public  regu- 
lation of  railway  eorporations  is  a  wise  and  salutary  one  fur 
the  protection  of  all  chi-*scsof  tlie  peojilc,  and  we  favor  legis- 
lation that  shall  prevent  unjust  discrimiuatinn  and  tuxeessivo 
chains  for  transportation,  and  that  sliulL  secure  to  the  people 
and  to  the  railways  alike  the  fan-  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  labor, 
the  enforcement  of  the  eight  hour  law,  and  a  wise  and  judi- 
cious system  of  gcnernl  edui-atinn  by  adequate  a[)pro[)natlou 
from  the  natioiml  revHnoi's  whi»rever  the  same  is  need. 

We  believe  that  tveiy where  the  protccUou  to  a  citizen  of 
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Amprlcnn  lilrth  must  bo  secured  to  citizens  l>v  American 
fidnplioii.  and  we  favor  the  settlement  of  national  differences 
by  iuteriiatiunal  iirbitratiou. 

The  ItviuibUcau  party,  haviug  its  birth  in  a  hatre<l  of  slare 
litbur,  aiiU  in  ii  liesire  Unit  all  men  maybe  free  and  equal,  is 
iiiiaUfnil>ly  oppiiSLMl  to  plueiu^  our  workiugmeu  in  competi- 
tion with  nny  form  of  servilo  lal>or,  whether  at  home  or 
abnmd.  In  tiiiH  spirit  we  (ienounee  the  importation  of  oon- 
tnu't  labor,  wliether  from  Europe  or  Asia,  as  au  off)eu»e 
af^aiust  the  spirit  of  Amerirau  iustitutions,  ami  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  tiu»taiu  the  present  law  restriotiug  Cluntste  immigr^ 
fclou.  and  to  provide  sueh  further  legislation  as  is  uecet^sary  to 
carry  out  ita  purposes. 

The  refoTTo  of  civil  aervioe,  auapiciouslv  begun  under  Re- 
puUlieati  admiaistration,  bIiouUI  be  oompletod  by  the  further 
eitensioTi  of  the  reform  system  already  established  by  law— to 
all  the  j£radi''s  of  the  service  to  which  it  ia  applicable.  The 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  reform  should  be  observed  In  aU 
executive  at^poiutmentSr  and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the 
objects  of  existingreform  lepishition  Hhould  be  repealed,  to  the  , 
eua  that  the  dangers  to  free  institutions  which  lurk  in  tfae^  ^ 
power  of  oflieial  patronage  may  be  wisely  and  effectively^  J 
avoided.  ^^^*J 

Tbo  publte  lauds  are  a  heritage  of  the  people  of  the  Uuiteifc^;;^ 
fltat*^,  ami  shuuld  be  reserved  as  far  as  posiiUjle  for  small  lioli^^^ 
iugs  hy  lU-'tual  sot;tlers.  We  are  opposerl  t'  the  acquisition  c^  -^ 
largo  tracts  of  these  lauds  by  corporation,  or  indi ,  Iduaif'  i 
espCHrially  where  such  holdinit;s  are  iti  ttie  bauds  ol' iiou-n3*fe,^*4j 
deut  aliens,  aud  we  will  endeavor  toobtalu  sueh  legislation.  *^^- 
will  toud  to  correct  this  evil.  ** 

We  derriaud  of  ("ongress  the  speedy  forfeiture  of  all  V^^-^^ 
grauta  wliieh  have  lapse*!  by  reojion  of  u  on -compliance  w^^^wl* 
aeta  of  iucorporatioti,  in  all  erases  where   there  has  been      ^^ 
atteru]it   iu   good    faith  to   perform  the  conditions  of  «i-«<»^ 
giiiuts. 

Tlie  grateful  tbmiks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  -t/je 
Union  soldicj'a  and  stillors  of  the  late  war,  and  the  RepulJlifao 
party  stivuds  pledged  to  ButtJible  i>ensioiis  to  all  who  wen;  dL?- 
ahlecl  ami  for  the  widows  aud  orphans  of  those  who  diediii  tlio 
war.  The  Kepublican  party  pledges  itself  to  the  i-ei>eal  ot  t/m 
liuiitation  contained  iu  the  Arreare  Aet  ofl8T0,  so  that  all 
invalid  e;o1iUcrs  bIuiU  share  alike,  and  their  pensions  shall  be- 
gin with  the  date  of  disability  or  discharge,  and  not  with  ttao 
date  of  rtpplir'ution. 

The  Kepubliean  party  favors  a  policy  which  shall  keep  ua 
from  ciittingbug  alliauuea  with  foi*eign  nations,  aud  whicU 
Bhall  give  the  right  to  expect  that  foreign  natious  shall  refrain 
from  meddling  in  Atneriea,  and  the  i)oliny  whieh  stM-ks  peflt* 
eau  ti'ude  with  all  powers,  but  especially  with  those  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

We  demand  the  restoration  of  our  nary  to  its  old-time 
Btrengtti  and  effleiency,  that  it  may  in  any  sea  protect  Iho 
rights  of  American  citizens  aud  the  interests  of  Amerioan  enm- 
mcrce,  and  wo  call  upon  roiigrems  to  remove  the  burdens 
under  whieli  Ameriran  shlpijing  has  been  depressed,  so  that 
may  ajjaiu  bu  tru«  that  we  have  a  commcrco  which  leaves 
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■wa  unexplorei],  and  a  navy  which  takes  no  law  from  supriii»r 
^Koroe. 

RcftoVocdy  Tkat  appointments  hy  the  President  to  offlt't-ti  in 
^he  Territories  ahouUi  be  luudo  from  tliu  bona  tide  citiKeiis  mid 
residents  of  tlie  Territories  wherein  they  are  to  serve. 

Rettolvedy  Tliut  it  is  the  duty  nf  L'oii^reyy  t<*  eiiaet  wiuh  Iuwh 
as  ahuU  ijroinptly  and  effeutuailv  tiiijjpreas  the  byytein  of 
polygamy  within  onr  territory,  and  divorue  the  p()Uti<!Ul  from 
the  eceleiii«8tii_al  powin-  of  the  so-i-alled  Mormon  rhnroh,  and 
tbiit  the  law  so  eujieti^il  should  bo  H^idly  enforced  by  the  civil 
authorities,  if  possihlo,  and  by  the  military  if  need  be. 

Tlie  peoplo  of  the  LfnJteil  States  in  their  orj^auized  capacity 
eoustituto  a  iiatiun  and  not  a  mere  eoiifedf-inioy  of  Htattw, 
Tho  imtioiial  govemmeut  is  supreme  within  the  siiherc  nf  Ha 
national  duty,  l)ut  the  States  havo  reserved  riglits  whii*h 
•honid  b«  faithfully  maintained;  each  should  ho  piunrdnd  with 
Jealous  care  so  that  tiie  liarmony  of  our  system  of  government 
may  be  preserved,  and  the  Union  kept  inviolate. 

Toe  pen>^tnity  of  our  institutions  rests  upon  tho  maiule- 
nanoe  of  a  free  ballot,  au  honest,  count,  and  a  eortcct  rotura. 

We  denonnce  the  fraud  aiul  viohnuu*  praetii  ed  liy  tho  Demo- 
cratic jiarty  in  Southern  States^  by  whieii  the  will  of  ttie  voter 
ii  defeatwl,  as  dangerous  U*  the  proservntinii  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  wo  solemnly  iirniii^u  the  lieuioeratic  party  aa  bwiug 
the  euilty  reoipient  oi  tho  fruit  of  &\w.h  fraud  and  violeiiee. 

Wo  extend  to  tho  Rqniblieaus  of  the  Month,  regardless  of 
their  former  party  affiihations,  our  nordial  sympathy,  and 
pledge  them  our  most  earnest  effoi'ts  to  i>romoto  the  ptussage  rjf 
such  leKi:*lH.lion  aa  will  aeoure  to  every  citizen,  of  whatever 
raoc  and  i?oIor,  the  full  and  oompleto  rooo^uition,  possussiou* 
aud  exerciau  of  aU  civil  and  political  rights. 
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Adoitei)  at  Indianai'ous,  May  28,  1884. 

Eight  years  a^co  our  voung  party  met  in  this  city  for  the  first 
time,  and  proclaimed  lo  the  world  its  iiumortal  jiriticiples,  uud 

Slaved  before  the  Amerioau  people  as  a  presidentUil  eaudl- 
ate  that  pri'iit  pliilanthropist  luid  f^potless  statesman.  I'eti'r 
Cooper.  Sinee  that  conventiim  our  party  has  orjranlzed  nil 
over  the  Union,  and  tlirou^h  discu&sjon  and  agitation  has  been 
educating  tho  people  to  at*en»e<if  tlieir  ri^^ht^s  aud  duticif  to 
themselves  and  their  country.  These  labors  have  aeeom- 
plished  wonders.  We  now  have  a  prreat,  luirmonious  party, 
and  thou.^«inda  who  helieve  in  our  prineii>Iea  in  the  ranks  of 
other  parties. 

•'  We  point  with  pride  to  our  history."  We  forced  the 
reinonetization  of  this  silver  dollar;  piweutwd  the  refundinu 
of  the  public  debt  into  iuu;;-time  bonds;  secured  tho  payment 
of  the  nonds,  imtil  the  "he^t  hankiufc  system  tiie  world  ever 
8aw  "  for  robbinp  the  prod ut^-er  now  totters  beciinse  of  its  eoa- 
iraetiu^  foundation  ;  we  have  8lo[ip<*il  Ilie  s«mandoring  of  our 
pubUu  dwiuuiii  upon  corpuraLiuus;  wu  have^atopped  thcwholo- 
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jwilo  dGstruotiou  of  the  green  back  cnTrenry,  and  secured  n  cl(^ 
cifiioii  of  the  Supri'iiin  (_'ourt  of  the  United  fttuU's  estiiblishing 
fontver  the  Hpht  ui  the  people  t«  isBue  their  owu  uiouey. 

Kotwith^atniirlhig  all  thU,  nevrr  in  our  history  have  tho 
hmikH,  laiid-^rtuit  railroads,  and  othor  monopolies,  bw-n  more 
iusoluiit  in  their  demands  for  further  privileges— stdl  moiv 
<'hi*ii*  louishition.  In  this  eraurRency  the  domtnaut  parties  are 
arniyed  a^uiLii*t  the  people  uud  are  the  ajjjtn^t  tools  of  the 
iMtrpoiiite  inonopoUes. 

In  tho  liLst  t'onsress  they  repealed  over  112.000,000  of  annual 
iJixeH  ft>r  the  banxA,  throwing  the  burden  upon  the  peox>lo  to 
pav  or  pay  interest  thereon. 

6*>th  old  parties  in  the  present  Coujfress  rie  with  each  othor 
in  their  effnrta  to  further  repeal  taxes  in  order  to  etop  the  pay- 
ment of  tho  pnblie  debt,  and  save  tho  banks  whose  eharters 
they  have  r6nMwe<l  for  twentv  years.  Xotwitlistaudlug  the 
dJdtreits  of  bnsineine,  the  HhrinVage  of  wapes  and  panic,  they 
persi!*t  in  loukins  "p  on  various  pretexts,  $4<K),0(KU»00  of  money, 
evt'ry  dollar  kA  which  the  pe<iple  pay  intereHt  up<in  and  n*ied, 
uud  moot  of  whteh  uhuuld  be  pruiuptly  applied  tu  pay  bouds 
uow  parable. 

The  old  iiartioa  arc  united — as  they  cannot  agree  what  taxes 
to  repeal — in  effortJl  to  wjuander  the  income  of  the  govem- 
meut  ni)on  every  pretext  rather  than  pay  the  debt. 

A  bill  liaa  abx'a<ly  passed  the  Vnited  Statt-a  Senate  making 
tlie  liaiika  a  prewmt  of  ovnr  W0,0Ot>,UO0  moi-e  of  the  people's 
money  in  ordiiT  to  enable  thorn  to  levy  a  stUl  greater  burdeu 
of  iiUcrcst-taxes. 

A  jniiit  effort  is  being  mafle  bythe  old  party  leaders  to  over- 
throw thosoverelKU  eonstitutional  power  of  the  people  tocon- 
trol  their  own  fituiTieiiil  iiiTuint  and  istme  their  owu  money.  In 
order  to  forever  enslave  the  masses  to  bankers  \i\\(\  other  busi- 
ness. The  House  of  KepT*e;3eutatived  has  passed  bills  reeluiin- 
\\\jt,  lu^rly  lfK\flnO,(K)0  acres  of  lands  prrautud  to  and  forfeited 
by  iiiilnmd  eomptudea.  These  billa  biivo  gone  to  the  Scuate,  a 
body  eoniposed  larKely  of  aristoenitie  milliouairt'S  who,  ae- 
eordinjj;  to  their  own  party  papers,  generally  purOhnso  their 
eleetUms  iu  or*ler  to  proteet  groat  ninnopoUes  which  they 
ri'preBeut.  This  body  has  thus  fur  detled  the  ])eople  and  the 
Tin  use,  and  refuses  to  atJt  upon  these  hillj^  in  tho  iuterestof  the 
people. 

Therefoi*o  we,  the  Kational  party  of  the  Unfted  States,  In 
national  eoiiveution  aj^semblea,  this  ^JOth  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1884,  deelaro: 

1.  That  wo  hold  tho  hite  d*M'islon  of  the  SupTOmo  Court  on 
thelegal-tituder  ([uefltion  tou.'tea  full  vindication  of  the  theory 
whleh  onr  party  ha<i  always  arlvot'at-ed  on  the  right  and 
authority  of  t'ongrens  over  the  issue  of  lepal-tender  notes,  and 
we  hereby jjledifo  outJiuIveB  to  uphold  eaid  deeisiou  aud  to  de- 
feud  tho  Constitution  against  aUeratlons  or  amendments  in- 
tended to  deprive  the  people  of  anv  rights  or  privileges  oon- 
ferred  by  that  instrument.  We  ciemand  the  iftsue  of  sneh 
money  in  auffleient  qnantitiea  to  sujiply  the  ai.tual  demand  of 
trade  and  eomiueree,  in  aeeortlarnte  with  the  iuereai>e  of 
population  and  the  dovelopment  of  our  indujttries.  We  de- 
mand the  substitutiuu  uf  greuoibavks  for  national  liouk  uot«a 
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and  the  prnmpt  put ■! lit 
mone^  which  saTedonrca 
fn^*^n  it  prosperitT  and 
retirement  oz  the 
tiou  of  preenlmcksaadd 
theisstieof  the  iMsrdsof 
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He  (IHit  now  dae. 

2.  We  denounce  asdaz^eroo*  to  o«r 
those  uietbod«  and  poliflw  «C  tiW  "*  ~ 
parties  which  hare 
of  land,  mUroad.  mooeT 
opnlies:  and  we  demano  sodl^ 
necessary  to  take  from  sncb 
80  corruptly  and  nnjustlj 
people,  to  whom  they  belong 

3.  The  public  lanas  beiiie  the  natural  mbuilame 
people,  we  denounce  that  pollcT  whiefa  havBvated  to  corpora- 
Tion.4  vn.^t  tnv't^  of  land,  and  we  iliMmtrt  lliol  JomMrtiQUi  ■■< 
Tignroiis  mt-7L^ure5  betaken  to  recteiai  tmmk  saeh  corpormtioa^ 
for  the  pMipIu's  xxsn  and  ben€At»«U  9wA.  land  ^raotaaB  have 
hecu  forfeited  by  niiaeoD  of  uon-nilfilioent  of  contract,  or  that 
may  fiave  bt-en  wronpfullr  acquired  by  corrapt  le^^ulatkia, 
ana  thut  ^uch  re<*laimtHl  lands  and  other  pabuc  domain  be 
henceforth  held  as  a  sa<-red  trust,  to  be  granted  only  toactnal 
ftettlers  in  limited  quantities;  and  we  at«n  demand  that  the 
alien  owuer«bip  of  laud,  iudiTidua]  or  corporate,  ^ball  be  pn>- 
hibited. 

4.  We  demand  cy)Ti^re3?ional  regulation  of  inter-^tate  com- 
mence. We  denounce  "pooling,"  stock-waterinp-  and  di:^ 
crinnnntion  in  rates  and  charges,  and  deinand  th.tt  Con^rr«-s8 
shall  corref-t  tht^e  abuses,  even  If  neceRsarr.  by  the  t-<>ii?triK^ 
tiou  of  natioHiil  ruilroads.  We  also  demand  the  t^tubli^hmeut 
of  a  Kovenimeiit  postal  teleffraph  system. 

5.  All  private  property,  all  forma  of  money  and  oblipitiona 
to  pay  money,  anoiild  bf-ar  their  just  proportion  of  the  pultlio 
taxes.     We  cleniand  a  pnninatiril  income  tax. 

C.  Wo  demand  tlieameltoi-atiou  of  the  couditiou  of  labor  by 
enforcing  the  sanitary  la^v^in  indnstrial  establishments,  by  tlm 
nbiilitiou  of  the  eouviet  labor  sysu-m,  by  a  ri;i^iJ  iusptn-tinn  of 
mined  and  factoru^  by  a  retliiction  of 'the  houns  of  labor  iu 
industrial  est,*tblitihmenti*,  by  fostering  educational  iustitutiona 
and  by  abo)irthin<t  child  labor. 

7.  We  condemn  all  imp:>rtations  of  cnntrneted  lal>or.  made 
with  a  view  of  n-fliu-iuK  to  Htarvation  wa^rs  thivworkniffineu 
of  this  country,  and  demand  law;*  for  its  pmvcnlion. 

S.  We  insist  upon  aeonstittitional  amendmoulTrcducing  the 
terms  of  I'nited  tstati^fl  Renati)rfl. 

9.  Wt;  rbrmand  sinh  rub*s  for  the  govcrnmi-nt  of  t'on^^it'T^o  tui 
fthall  [dace all  representjitives  of  tlit^  ptH>pIe  upon  an  npnil  Tool- 
ing.  and  take  away  from  uommlttt^ea  ti  veto  povi^er  (ii'eator 
than  that  of  the  IVesbieiit. 

10.  The  qnestiou  nd  to  thramountof  dutica  to  b**  luviivj  upiHi 
various  articlefl  of  impiirt  haH  Im'cti  UfTitnttHl  lUiH  unarroh'd 
ov(*r  and  hofii  dlvitl**d  eomninnitit^r'  Htr  nt^arly  a  hniMhi'^l  ycnrii. 
It  ill  uut  uaw  and  never  will  be  Hi^ttled  uulu't»a  by  llic  uImJIUIuii 
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vara  raised 

While 

laws,  witii  a  view  to  r&i»- 

lenaries,  we  iasiift 

ve  tWTe  auiTered 

higti  tariff,  we  havt^ 

tectoriea  and  work- 

m  carcalatioii  wns 

Gire  our  termers  aud 

JOB  aow  ^xe  it  to  our 

to  labor,  and  compote       ^ 

lae  of  the  people  upon     ^^ 

fekvar^  — IwijUinj^  to  a  voto  of  tb<>   ^^ 

in  favor  of  suftrt^  ^^ 

tWt  ait>jw  t  of  the  liquor  traffic         « 

•tumid  tt^  equitAblr^'^ 


fibe  po2k7  of 

OtriTDQ 


keeping  a  ami 


from  obtaining  justit3«^;^T 

tosave^  ■■ 

.w«sroa  Kational  party,  kirowiii*^^^  . 

■o  K«rtk,BO  Santb.    Haring  no  sectiona,^.^ 

ij  place  ia  nomination  for  the  bi^^  ^ 

from  any  section  of  tl^^ 

wIm  believe  in  our  priaciples 


KATTOXAL    PROmBlTION    PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  FrrrsBUKG,  Pa.,  Jclt  23,  1884. 

JRnl— The  Prohibition  Home  Protection  party,  in  natioT>4/ 
coDvention   aaoembletl,  a<;knowIetlg«  Almifility  Gud  as  ^b» 
riglitfa]  sovereign  of  all  men,  fn»m  whom  tlie  first  powers  ot 
government  are  derived,  to  whotio  laws  human  enaetmeuto 
idiould  e<iiifonn,  and  that  p*"ai't\pro5|>erity  and  hiippiiHysonly 
can  come  to  the  people  when  their  i;iw< 'of  the  Js  atioiial  aud 
Htate  tiuvemment  are  in  accord  with  the  divine  wilL 

Secoufl — That  the  importation,  manufacture,  supply  and  sale 
of  ah'ohnlic  beverages,  created  and  maintained  by  tne  laws  at 
theXatlonal  and  State  Governments,  during  theentirehiswry 
of  purh  law«,  ia  everywhere  shuwn  to  be  the  promoting  caiiso 
of  intempenfhee,  with  r»*^ulting  crime  and  pauperism,  making 
larped»-tnandanponpu!)lic  ami  private  «-hnrity,iuiposin>;largy 
and  unjui!>t  taxation  and  pubiio  Imrdens  for  penal  and  sheltev- 
iug  IiitftitiifiunH  upon  thrift,  industry,  niannfactures,  and  oom- 
mereo,    endangcriTi^   the   public   p4*nce,    desecration   of   the 
Hubbafh,  corrupting  our  politios,  fepLalation  and  administra- 
tJon    tit   t]u=!    hiws,    shoi-teiiing    lives,  iinimirin/r  health,  and 
dimininhhifr  prmiiu^tive   itiduatry,   eau.-jjujj   education    to    be 
neglected  and  di-siiffted,  nuUiryitr^i;  the  tfaehinus  of  the  Bible, 
tliu  Church  and  the  ^ehuulr  the  stuudurdci  aud  {fulUed  uf  our 
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fathers,  imd  their  chOdreo  in  tihe 

God  of  our  widelr-extoBded' 

perpetuity  of  ouroiTil 

by  which  we  know  that 

laws  anil  contravene  our 

low-citizens  to  aid  in  the  repeal  of  tlMte  lawv  and  tfae  Icsal 

supprt^iiT^lou  of  thi«  tMnefnl  liquor  tzsAc 

The  fact  that  darioff  tiie  twraty-tovr  jvais  m  ■hiuh  lk» 
K(>puMi«-an  party  hasoODtrtdled  tbe&UMjalgwiUBB^iftaad 
that  of  many  of  the  States  no  effort  baa  been  BMie  to  cftpvgA 
this  policy.  Territories  hare  been  created  frota  tbe  Kataonal 
doinuiu  and  ^oremmenia  for  them  catabliAed,  and  States 
from  them  admitted  into  tbeUiuon,inDonMtancr  ineitlierof 
which  hu5  this  tniQlu  Ix^eu  furbldden  or  tke  people  ol  tiiese 
Ti^nitonca  or  Sf  at<:s  TxH^n  permitted  to  prohibit. 

That  there  are  now  over  two  himdrra  thousand  distiUeriea, 
breweries,  wholesale  and  retjiil  drtilers  in  these  drinks,  hold- 
ing certllieato*  and  claiming  the  authority  of  the  govemmeot 
for  the  eontinuution  of  a  business  whicib  is  so  destructive  to 
the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  people,  tog^fther  with 
the  fnet  that  they  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  remon^orance  and 
petition  for  the  I'orreetion  of  this  abii^e  of  civil  povemment.  is 
conclusive  that  the  Kepubliean  party  is  inseusible  to  or  impo- 
tent fi»r  the  redress  of  tho^e  wr«m^s,  and  should  no  lt>nger  bo 
intrUBte<i  with  the  powers  and  resiKUisihilities  of  government; 
that  although  this  party  in  its  late  National  Couveution  was 
Rilent  on  the  U(iuor  qut^iioiif  not  so  its  candidatos^  Mi^s^rs. 
Blaine  and  JjOg:nn.  Within  the  yt-ar  past  Mr.  Blaine  has  pub- 
liely  reooninieuded  that  the  revt-nues  dt;rived  from  the  Hcjuor 
tramo  Hhull  be  di^inbuted  amouj;  tlie  t^tate?,  and  Senator 
Lo^in  has  by  a  bill  proposed  to  devote  these  revenues  tti  tlie 
support  of  the  schools;  thus  both  virtually  recommend  the 
periietuation  of  the  traffic,  and  ttmt  the  State  and  it^  citizens 
shall  become  partners  in  the  liquor  crime. 

The  fact  that  the  l>emocratic  party  has,  in  it-s  national  deliv- 
erance of  parly  poliry,  nrra;fed  itself  on  the  «idu  of  the  Uriitk- 
utukers  ana  sellers  by  declaring  gainst  the  policy  of  prohibi- 
tiou  of  such  traffto  under  the  false  name  of  "Sumptuary 
Laws,"  and  whm  iu  power  iu  some  of  tbe  States  in  refiiHing 
remedial  le*rislatinn,  uiid  in  I'on^e^s  of  refiiBhig  to  pfrmit  the 
creation  of  ii  IJrmni  of  Inqiiiry  to  inveatipUe  and  report  upon 
the  efFcrts  of  this  traffic,  piHivea  tlint  the  Democratio  party 
should  not  be  intrusted  with  jjower  or  pbiee. 

That  there  etin  be  no  greater  neril  to  tlie  iiatlnn  than  the  ex- 
isting corupetitiou  of  the  Rcpuiiliean  and  iJemornitic  XMirlios 
for  the  liqmor  vote.  Exixrieiiee  sliowa  tUat  any  party  not 
oiienly  opposied  to  the  traftio  will  engape  in  tliit*  eoriii»eiition, 
will  court  tlie  favor  of  the  crimhiul  eljissi-s,  wiil  barteravvuy 
the  public  muralBj  tiie  pujitv  of  the  balh»t  ami  every  tnist  aii<l 
object  of  ^ood  fsoveruuieut  for  party  HUeeeaa,  and  xnitri4i(H  iiritl 
cood  (itizi'nfl  should  find  in  thi-t  practice  »uffieient  <itioHi>  lor 
immediate  withdrtiwal  from  till  coniiceti(*n  with  tlieir  paily. 

That  we  favor  refonnriiii  theadminJutratinn  of  tlu'  ju;iiv<"rn. 
ment,  in  the  abolititJii  of  all  t^iitecurcr^,  iiHelcHN  ofllrrH  iiinl  nfll' 
ccrs,  in  the  eleetiott  of  the  poat-ofllcn  ollb-ein  of  I  he  ^iivcrii- 
lueut  iufiteod  of  uppoiiitmuut  by  thu  ricsideitt;  Mint  eoiiipi" 
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tenrjr.  honpsty  and  Robriety  m  e  o^senf  ial  qualiflpattona  fni 
liolilin^  civil  offitM*,  atid  we  oppo>»'  the  removal  of  such  perwus 
f[-«fi  miy-u  adiiiiiiistriitivy  uftict'Sj  tixcupt  so  fur  lis  it  may  Iw- 
absolutel}'  iiHc*'!fjiary  to  swuirt'  «?fICHitivunesfl  to  the  vital  hm^ 
on  which  tho  giMieral  adrniuistrattoD  of  the  governmeDt  btu 
intrusted  to  a  party;  that  the  f^ollection  of  revenues 
alcohol,  li4Uoi*s  aitd  tobacco  should  be  aliotished  as  tho  viced  < 
men  and  not  a  iMoper**ul)ieet  for  taxation;  that  reveniics 
<  nstonin  duties  should  bo  levied  for  the  support  of  the  ;rovern- 
lueiit  econonucaliy  adniiuistert^Ml,  and  when  »o  levied  the  fo*- 
teriuf?  cjf  Amerieaii  labor,  manufactures  and  industrie-fi  should 
eonstautly  be  held  in  view;  that  the  public  land  should  he 
held  for  homes  for  the  peoplo  and  not  for  spills  to  <ion>onvti<in*. 
or  to  bo  held  in  hir^e  bodies  for  sptseulatiuu  upon  the  needs  ol 
ot^ftual  i*ettler>«. 

That  all  money,  eoin  and  paper,  wlinll  be  made,  issued  and 
regulatoil  bv  the  geui^ral  government,  and  shall  be  a  l^jal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

That  grateful  eare  aud  support  should  be  given  to  ourfinl. 
dier«  aud  sailors  their  dependent  widows  aud  orphuDS,  dlt^ 
abled  in  the  serviee  of  tlio  ecnintry. 

That  wo  repudiate  a«  nn-Aiuerioan,  contrary  to  nnd  siit)- 
versive  of  the  principles  of  the  Deelanition  of  Indexiendenee. 
rri»Mi  whi*;h  ourgovermueiit  has  grown  to  be  the  gnvernmeut 
of  tifty-Iivo  millions  of  people  anil  a  reeognized  power  amoug 
the  nationm  that  any  porw»n  or  people  slinU  or  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  residence  or  eltizenship,  with  all  others  veho  may 
desire  ti»e  bem-Ots  which  our  iustitutioua  i*oufer  upon  theop- 
Tjre*sed  of  nil  imtious. 

That  whilo  there  are  important  reforms  that  are  demanded 
for  purity  *»f  udmiuiHtnition  iiud  the  weirure  of.  tlie  people, 
their  importimeo  sinks  into  intfigiiilieauee  when  eomimred 
with  tlio  reform  of  the  drink  trallie,  which  annually  wn.«r4*9 
*Hf»n.lWtt,000  nf  the  wealth  cro-ated  by  toil  nnti  thrift  and  dra^ 
down  thou-iuniU  of  fantilies  from  comfort,  to  poverty;  which 
(ills  jaiU,  penitentiaries,  iiisune  usyluiriH,  ho.-^pitals  and  iiistitii- 
titma  for  dependency ;  which  dtwtroys  the  hciilth^&aps  industrr 
aud  causes  loss  of  life  aiul  property  to  thousandth  in  tlie  lann. 
lowers  intellectual  and  pLiytik-al  vigor,  dulls  the  euniiiug  hand 
of  tho  artisan,  is  the  chief  eaiiso  of  liankruptey,  insolvency  and 
Irifts  in  tnwie,  and  by  it«  corruiitiug  jtow^^r  cuilangers  the  per- 
petuity of  free  institution:^. 

Thitt  Congress  should  excreiso  its  undoubted  power,  and 
prohibit  the  manufactute  and  sale  of  jiitoxieating  beverages 
HI  the  District  of  Columbia,  tho  Territorieft  of  the  irnitrtl 
ytates,  in  ail  places  over  which  the  government  has  exolusive 
jurifldietiou;  that  hereafter  no  Htnte  shall  be  admitted  iuto 
t.h<)  tTniou  until  its  Constitutinn  shall  expressly  prohibit 
polj'ganiy  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  ol  intoxioatlng 
beveniges. 

Wu  uiiruestly  e«ll  the  attention  of  the  laborer  and  the  m^ 
chanie,  the  miner  and  manuftieturcr,  nnd  ank  investigation  of 
the  liuneful  effects  uinin  hihnr  nnd  indnstry  caused  by  the 
needless  iiquor  bn.siness.  whirli  will  ho  fniiiid  the  roh?»er  who 
lty»sens  wages  aTid  iirofits,  the  destroyer  «>r  the  happinej^s  and 
family  wuliare  of  tho  laboring  tuuu;  uud  that  labor  luid  aU 
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Intimate  InduiitTy 
Xoa  which  this  traffic  i 


waA  tkat  n* 
le^tslati<m  cau  so  twrftltiHy  itfiBwrtale 

tluDiJiud  for  capital 

and  e«>nt<?nt  as  the  tm  _ 

the  Inltoriii^  man,  mecauuD  or  c^^dojcr  flC  labor 

our  land. 

That  the  accivity  and  co^mu  llliiwgtfce  wniMiM  eC 
for  tbepromoiH'Ti  of  tempcranoalHH^IaaiQtlieUiaavToC  tfae 
past,  been  a  Ftruug^tU  aud  eiK-ooiaaMUrt,  vUch  we  grmtttmStj 
acknowledare  aud  record.    In  the  latter  aod  preaeat  ■base  oC 


acknowledge 

the  moTeiu^nt  for  prohibition  of  tbe  lieemed  traffic  by  tlie 
abolition  of  tbe  dnnk  saloon,  tbe  p>uritj  of  pmpoae  aiMt 
nielliud,  th«.'  »iruc-«tQeM,  zeal,  iiit«llieeboe  utf  deVoCion  of  Uie 
mothers  uud  diiugbters  of  tbe  Womeo's  Chrifttiaa  TempcnHice 
Union  bare  bcnm  eminently  blessed  hy  God.  Kansas  asd  Iowa 
bare  iH-en  ^rm  her  oa  "sheafs ^*  of  rpjoir-in*;.  and  the  educa- 
tion and  arousintr  of  tbo  public  mind,  and  tbe  demand  for  coo- 
atitutioual  amendmeDt  now  prevailinis,  arelai^eljthefnutof 
lier  prayers  and  hilwrs  and  we  reictU-e  to  hare  our  Clirisciau 
women  uuite  with  us  in  ^harinf  tbe  labor  that  shall  bring^  the 
abolition  of  trnflio  to  tbe  poUa.  fflie  shall  join  in  the  graod 
*'  Prai«e  God,  from  whom  all  bleflBHigs  flow,"  when  by  law  our 
boys  and  friends  shall  be  free  from  It^gal  drink  and  tempta- 
tion. 

That  we  l>elieve  in  the  oiril  and  politieal  e<|uality  of  the 
sexes,  and  that  the  liaUi>t  in  the  hand  i*I  woman  is  a  fipht  for 
her  protection,  and  would  prove  a  p^iwerlul  ally  for  the  al>oIi- 
tion  of  tho  drink  saloon,  the  execution  of  law,  thu  promotion 
of  reform  in  civil  aHairs,  and  the  removal  of  corruption  in 
pnblio  life;  and  thus  believing,  werele^te  the  pmetieal  out- 
working of  this  reform  to  the  disereliou  of  the  Prohibition 
fiarty  in  tho  several  State?.  a<.vor<iing  to  the  condition  of  i>ub- 
io  sentiment  in  those  States.  That,  pratefuUy,  we  arknowl- 
ed;re  and  praise  God  for  the  presence  of  His  Spirit,  guidiiig^  our 
couiiselii  and  granting  the  eu<-*ce*s  which  has  been  vouchsafe<l  in 
the  pi-ogrestfl  of  tcmperauoe  reform;  aud  looking  to  Him  from 
whom  all  wLsdom  and  help  come^  wo  ai»k  the  voters  of  the 
^United  States  to  make  the  principles  of  the  above  declaration 

ruling  principle  in  tbe  government  of  tho  Niition  and  of  the 

;ates. 

He^olvcd,  Tliat  Ueueeforth  the  Prnhihition  Hume  rroiecHou 
pax*ty  shall  be  calJeil  by  the  name  of  the  l*rohibition  party. 


wh< 


Plumed  Knig:ht,— A  sohriqitct  of  James  G.  Blaiiic, 
originating  in  a  speech  of  Colonel  Bobert  (i.  In^aTKijll, 
wlio  nominated  lilaino  aa  candidate  for  Prnsidont  in  tlio 
Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  lS7<j.  In  re- 
ferring to  a  speech  of  Hiaino'a  in  Uto  Houhc  of  Kt^pivsou- 
tatives,  in  which  ho  opposed  an  extension  of  ainneyty  to 
tho  leaders  of  tlie  Coiil'odoracy,  IngorsoU  sairlr  *'Liko 
tsn  armed  warrior,  like  a  pluraecf  knight,   James  G- 
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Blaino  marcliod  do^ni  the  Imlls  of  the  Americau  Con- 
gress and  threw  his  shining  lance  full  and  fair  against 
the  brazen  forehead  of  every  dcfamer  of  thia  country 
and  niiiligncr  of  Ma  honor." 

Pocket  Veto.    (.SVa  Vdo.) 

Political  Assessments.  {Sm  Civil  Service  Re- 
form.) 

Political  Bargain  is  a  corrnpt  arrangement  whereby 
a  iKilitioian  promises  support  to  a  measure  or  man  in 
coiiHidoration  of  similar  support  to  be  given  to  some 
nit^-iieuro  or  mitn  of  his  choice.  The  election  of  John 
Quincy  Aditms  m  1824  was  charged  to  a  bargain  be- 
tween him  and  Henry  Clay,  the  price  being  the  Secre- 
taryship of  State,  Clay  was,  as  a  niiitter  of  fact,  appointed 
to  tliia  potsition,  but  although  tho  charge  clung  to  him, 
and  in  after  yeara  injured  him  polittcully,  there  is  no 
proof  of  its  truth,  C'lay  always  denied  tho  charge. 
Political  bargains  are  now  bo  common  as  not  to  bo  matters 
either  for  Bui7>riBQ  or  comment. 

Political  Boss  is  a  politician  that  absolutely  controls 
liis  party  or  faction.  Such  were  Tweed  and  Kelly  in 
Ihcw  York. 

Political  Workers.     (Sec  Boy.^,  TJte.) 

Polk,  James  Knox,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  North  Caroliiia,  pTovcniher  2,  171)5.  lie  died 
at  Nashville,  Tenu'^Asee,  Juno  lo,  1349.  He  was  gi-udu- 
atud  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  iidmitted 
to  the  bar.  In  politics  ho  wa-s  a  Democrat.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Repi"esentatives  from  1825  to 
iy3y,  and  during  tho  \i\&t  four  years  waa  Bjieaker.  From 
1830  to  1S43  he  was  Governor  of  Tennessee;  from  1845 
to  184!)  ho  was  President.  During  his  administration 
the  Mexican  War  was  fought  and  the  Oregon  boundary 
dispute  was  settled. 

Poll  Tax. — A  poll  tax  is  a  tax  Idyied  on  every  head 
cr poll  of  the  population.  It  is  a  direct  tax,  and  in  its 
original  form  bears  iiecessarily  more  heavily  on  the  poor 
than  on  the  rich;  the  tondoncy  at  present,  tlierefore,  is 
to  supply  its  place  •with  an  innmio  tax.  Congress  lias 
jjower,  by  Article  1,  section  Uj  of  the  Constitntion,  to 
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levy  a  poll   tax  in  proportion  to  tlie  censtis,  but  tliis 

1»ower  has  never  been  eseroieed.  The  8tiitea,  liwwcvcr, 
lave  very  generally  levied  such  tuxes.  lu  1800  it  was 
employed  by  twenty-seven  of  the  States  and  Territories. 
It  m  not  now  bo  common,  and  some  of  the  Slato  Consti- 
tutions  forbid  it,  Jn  eome  States,  as  in  Mas;?acluisetts, 
ita  payment  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite  for  voting, 
"\\Tiere  it  is  employed  it  is  not  nnconimon  to  except  cer- 
tain classes,  as  ministers,  from  ita  puyment. 

Pond  Tax  Law.     {iSee  Prohihitum.) 

Poor  Man's  Dollar. — The  silver  dollar  is  so-called 
by  thoBe  favoring  its  compulsory  coinage.  {See  Silver 
Question.) 

Poor  Richard.— In  1732  Benjamin  Franklin  bo^an 
the  publication  of  "Poor  Eichard's  Almanac."  It  has 
become  renowneJ  by  reason  of  tlio  homely  but  Btriking 
maxims  it  containptl. 

Popular  Sovereignty. — This  name  was  applied  to 
the  doctrine  that  tlic  principle  of  slavei-y  *' slionld  be 
kept  out  of  the  national  Legislature,  and  left  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Confederacy  in  Uieir  rospcctivo  local  govern- 
ments."  It  was  first  stated  as  above  by  Lewis  Cass  in 
1817-  Behind  this  doctrine  the  Northern  Demor-rats 
sought  refnge,  both  from  the  Wilmot  Proiiso  and  from 
the  Southern  demands  for  active  measures  in  heiialf  of 
shivery.  On  the  other  hand,  Calhoun  maintained  that 
a  man's  right  to  his  property,  even  thorigli  it  be  in  elavca, 
innst  everywhere  bo  nniititained,  so  that  a  man  could 
tiike  his  slave  into  any  territory  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  tnereof.  Calhoun  nicknamed  tho 
doctrine  "squatter"  sovereignty.  Donglas,  its  chief 
supporter,  maintained  that  it  was  the  basis  of  the  com- 
promise of  1850,  and  in  the  Kansaa-Kebi-aska  Bill  an- 
other attempt  to  apply  it  was  made.  But  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  tliis  doctrine  meant  the  admission  of 
all  future  Territories  as  free,  tho  interpretation  was 
strained  so  as  to  bring  it  within  Calhoun's  declarations, 
on  the  ground  that  a  Territory  could  not  manifest  ita  in- 
tentions on  the  subject  until  it  was  ready  to  be  admitted 
aa  a  State,  lu  other  words,  not  through  ita  Territorial 
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governTncnt.  A  rliwigrcement  on  this  subject  led  to  the 
witlidmwiU  of  a  pint  of  the  Doniottratic  uatioiml  con- 
vention which  uomiiiatC'J  DoughiH  in  JSCO. 

Population  of  the  United  States.— The  tahle  on 
page  399  gives  tlie  iiopulation  of  the  United  States  as 
Bhown  by  the  decennial  consas  which  the  Constitution 
provides  for  (Article  1,  section  2,  clause  '^).  Tiidians 
not  taxed  are  exchidedj  as  are  iilao  the  whole  jiopuliitionB 
of  xVlaaka  and  Indian  Territory,  which  have  not  yet 
been  fully  organized.  The  lii*st  were  estimated  in  1881 
at  245,(Mif>;  the  &eoond,  in  1880,  at  30,178;  and  the 
tliird.  in  1880,  at  70,000.  The  total  population,  actual 
and  eritimated,  in  1880  was  about  50,500,000.  The 
totals  of  the  last  three  censuses  include  a  few  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  civilized  or  taxed  Indians,  who  together 
numt>ered  1,054  in  1880. 

According  to  tlie  census  of  1880  the  male  population 
of  the  United  States  wiis  25,518,8;iU;  female,  24,636,- 
963;  native,  43,475,840;  foreign  born,  6,679,943. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  places  of  natiyiiy 
of  the  foreigu^borii  iiihabitauts  of  the  United  States 
in  1880: 


Places  op  Natititt.     Niticbeb. 


Ocrraanr t,G«fi,?'» 

Ireland 1,851.&71 

British  America 717»(»1 

Hn(rlftnd 003,07(1 

Hwc-aen IM,S»7 

Norway 181,7*-i9 

kScotianU 170,13(1 

lYanuo I0S,97I 

(-!blna 104,407 

Swiuserland  B8,6Sl 

Bohemia S\36l 

Wales sa.!ifle 

Mejcieo 68»8iW 

Denmnrk W.I9G 

Holland W,o» 

Poland 48,557 

Italy «,3»> 

Aufitria St).663 


Places  of  Nativitt.     Nitmbib. 


RuBBla 36,728 

BeUfium is,iSaB 

LuxomburfT 12|6Sa 

HuiiKary 11,536 

West  Indies .  9,4ftl 

Portugal 8,138 

CulJB •- 6,817 

Spain 6,181 

AutitraJin 4^908 

Boutli  Aiuorioa 4^ 

India 1,707 

Turkey \JXb 

Sandwich  Islands 1,147 

Grcoc© 779 

Centml  America TOT 

■iHpau 401 

Malta aOfi 

Orocolaad 12B 
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The  details  of  the  population  iu  1880  ofi  given  aboi 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Status 
and  tshiutoribs. 


AJubama 

Arijujrm 

Arkaneafl , 

rullfurnia 

Colonulo 

<  'onnc*?ticut 

Diikota 

Uolawaru 

Dial  lift  uf  Columbia. 

Florida 

<je(ji>ria 

Idaho 

llUnoJe.  

Intliana '. 

lOVTft 

KaJii»a8 

Kentucky 

Ixiuisjatia 

Maine  

MarylttTifl 

MjiA^im-liusct-ts-  

MlcliiK'Ui 

MlniiesotA 

Ml*wisplppi 

Missouri 

M(»n  tana. 

Nelirnskft 

KeviHln 

New  HainpsUIro 

N«w  Jersey 

New  RU^xieo 

New  York 

N(jrih  t'aroUna 

Ohin ; 

Orefjnii , 

Pciinf>ylvan!a 

UluMlorHhmt] 

South  t'Hrolina 

Tennew?wi 

Texas 

rtfth 

Vennnnt 

VlrK^lnlft 

WashlnfttonTer.    .  . 

"West  VirH-iniu 

WiaiTinwtn 

Wyoming- 


3a,H!0 

767.181 
191, ISA 
010,7Cfi 
183,147 
180,160 

ii8.ooe 

142.  (Kfi 

ies.ois 

8.081,151 
1,938,796 
l,BM,flOO 

95S,155 
1,377,170 

4M.9M 

7a-[,aa;i 

l,76a,ffl3 

1,614,960 

776,  HW 

47V,3B8 

4-l«,7ft4 

i.ooa.oir 

lOK.TSl 

6,016,0^ 

887.242 

S,117,9fiO 

303.075 

4,107.016 

S60.D3S 

301,10.1 

l.l.'W.JtJl 

1,1U7,237 

142,423 

Sin,21H 

8»),H&8 

D7,II») 

593,537 

10.437 


Total  TTDltOfl  States. . .  43,4(B,1>7t>    fl,3eO,TIB    IOB,riia 


600,109 

lfi6 

210,OOt^ 

6,018 

&,43S 

11,547 

401 

Sfi.44S 

69,596 

126,690 

725,188 

63 

46,368 

30,228 

»,5I6 

ari.'isi 

483,t>55 

i,4ai 

S10,Ji3U 

18,607 

15,100 

1,&4VI 

66a,ti0i 

14B.350 
3I(] 

488 
(W5 

38,853 
1.015 

65,301 

53t,'^rr 

?9,&00 
■187 

8n,Kj.'i 

3,488 
40,1,151 

1,057 

631,til6 

825 

25,880 

i:,7(« 

89H 
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The  followinff  table  shows  the  estimated  population 
of  the  Yarious  States  and  Territoriea  for  1888,  most  of 
tiie  estimates  being  official: 


STATxa  ▲^D 
Tkbritortbs. 

Estimat'd 

POPBLA- 
TlOJf- 

8TATBS  AKD 

TKKBrroMEa. 

EarxMAT^D 

POPCI-A- 

TIOW. 

■^Vlalminft 

taoo.ooo 
gy.soo 

90,000 
1,800,000 

1,100,000 

a2&,ooo 

e»t>,47G 
000,000 

iao,ooo 

21fi,00f> 

375,000 

3,041,069 

07.250 

8,487,810 

Jt,400,U0U 

1S&,000 
1,884,860 
l,flOD,000 
l,iW0,S85 
1,000,000 

WO.ISB 
1,121 ,081 

x.0D6,re8 

S.078,6!S 
1,400,000 
1.400,000 

Missouri. 

3,125.000 

130,000 

1,000.000 

65,500 

-AlH^ka 

-Arizona 

Montana 

Nebruska 

-^\rkiiiif4i8   

Nevada 

^  'iilif«irnia 

New  Hunipyhlre 

New  JfcrsBV 

378,000 

C_\>IortLdo 

1  XIOOOO 

C;onnectlcut 

'Dakota 

New  Mexico 

Now  Ycirlc , 

North  Carolina 

I.'iO.UOO 
5,700,009 

^l>claware 

2,000,000 

District  of  Columbift... 

Florida 

<3  eorfi^ia 

CJhio  

OrefTon 

Pennsylvania 

a,roo.utw 

iiXO,000 
5,074,527 

Ida^lio     - 

Hhudo  Island 

310,000 

lUlnols 

.South  Carolina 

'Cenncasce 

Teiaa 

TJtali 

I.1(X>,n)0 

Indiana 

1.700.000 

Indian  Territory 

3.705,0ti7 

200,000 

KaniuiR 

Vemiont         

e:tii,uuo 

Kentucky  ...  

Loulfilami. • 

Virginia 

Waiihinifton  Territory . . 
WwttVjrKinlu 

l,fiOO,lX»0 
143,0119 

Maim.'  

78(1,500 

1,750,0«) 

MaAAac'!iU!H}tts        ... 

Wyoinluif          .       

85,000 

MirhlKan 

Total 

03,009,0:2 

MisftlBaippi 

For  center  of  population,  Hce  that  tiih. 
The  distribution  of  population,  according  to  nativity 
of  pai'entage,  was  as  follows: 

Native  bom,  both  of  wlioso  parents  were  native  bom  35,100,787 

Nutivw  Ihurii,  (iiii*  fd'  wIioh*.*  [jurents  wns  iVjrrJ^fn  tn.irn  1,011,308 
Native  boru,  buth  nf  whoso  parentM  were  foroi>,"'nlK)rii  fl,aW,!J.')5 
ForfUtfii  linni.  both  of  whofit;  parcnla  wcru  I'oreitfu 

tinni   ^..0,046,601 

Fofpiffn  born,  one  of  whose  parDUtfi  was  nati vo  born 

Fort'lirii  lK>ni.  tK)lh  of  whoso  uaronts  wora  nutivo 

bom 83,252    14,gQS,gn 

Total 50,li56,7B8 

Residents,  both  native  bom  and  forcifrn  bom,  who  had  fior- 

luaii  ftt(.hi-rs 4,e83,ft4S 

ResidptitK,  both  tiatlvoborn  acid  Turtiiirn  bora,  who  hud  Irish 
-  fattiera 4,5S0,Hfi3 
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BqridpnM,  both  natlvo  liorn  mul  fotvijfn  L>om,  who  had  Eo- 

SUilh.  SoDtoh  or  WelHi  f»tli..-n» 2,08(^800^^ 

Bcildcnte,  both  native  bora  oiia  foreign  born,  who  hud  Britifih- 

AjneH<-un  ftiiht-ra 

Beildeotft,  I'uiLi  tmtivtf  burn  iwd  foreign  borotirhohad  Soand- 

Inavliiu  fathers ffff  fT^  ^ 

Re>tdcntA,both  native  bom  and  foreign  bom,  who  had  fathers 

from  otbrr  ei>nutrle*. MSI, 

Resident*,  Nuh  luitive  bum  ■axiA  foruUrn  bora,  who  had  native 

father*  and  fon-lgn  mothers 57^41. 

BesldeutA,  forcljni  burn,  both  of  whcMo  parents  wore  native 

bum 

Total H,«B,< 


Pork. — A  term  iiBe<l  in  politics  to  designate  the  spo^t^/s 
of  legiijliition.     (8ve  Log  Jiollinq.) 

Postmaster  -  General.     (&e  Post-Office  Depai f- 

went,) 

Post -Office  Department  is  ono  of  the  esecuti — ^e 
departmouts  of  tiio  government.     It  was  established  ^^^y 
Act  of  Hay  S,  17i>4.     Tlie  Postmafitor-Goneral,  who         Jg 
at  its  head,  is  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  ^•'J 
virtue  of  a  cuHtom  that  originated  iu  the  time  of  A      ^;- 
drew  Jaekson,     Hia  sidary  is  |i8,(XiO  per  annum.     He         ^ 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirniod  by  the  Seuafc      -^ 
1  lie  department  has  clnirge  of  the  tmnsmissiou  of  mt-3^" 
matter,  the  procuration  of  stamps  and  postal  canla,  tl^^^ 
issue  of  luoury  orders  and  postal  notes,  the  cstablis.^-*^" 
iTieiitaud  discontinuance  of  post-ofHces,  and  the  appoin^^-*- 
ment  of  postniaatera  whoso  sjilaries  are  11,000  or  unde     ^» 
of  these  there  M'ere  52,821  ou  July  1,  1887.     DuringtF  ^0 
fiscal  year  of  1887  the  revenue  of  the  depai'tmeut  w^t** 
t48,S:jr,(nO,  and  its  expenditures  *r)2,30l,*;r8.     In  ll^e 
transiLc-tion  of  this  business  the  Postmaster-General    ^ 
assisted  by  '"^ 


First  Assistant (4,000. 

Second  Assistant 4,000. 

Thlnl   /\8SisUint 4,000l 

Bupertiiii'iMl^'iit  nf  M:ul  Hallway  Senioo .,.-..  BiBP?- 

SniHTliitt-nili*iit  of  Fiir^-lun  Mails , SiOOQL 

Superiuteuiieat  tjl'  Moucy  Order  tivHem , 
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lio  followmg  is  a  complote  list  of  all  the  FoBiiuaaters- 

eral: 

NOT  JtCKMBEBS  OF  THK  CABINBT. 


JTAIO. 

arAiK. 

TTSARft. 

lelOwood 

Maagacbusetta.... 

PennBylvBiiitt. 

Goorjiria 

Cfln.necti(jut.«.  .    ..  ..  .. 

178ft— 1791. 

tbrHokertng 

tb  lldliorshiiiu 

ITfll-lTK. 
17M— 1801, 

>□  Gmnper              .... 

18CH— jeu. 

m  J.  MeiKB,  Jr 

Ohio 

Ohio. 

1B14— 1823. 

HcLoan. ...... 

ISaS— IKIB. 

MEMBERS  OP  THE  CABINET. 


RAME. 

STATS. 

TKABfl. 

mT.  Barry .. 

Kendall . 

Kentupky 

1aeB^l8a^ 

KiBiitiiL'ky 

1835— 1  BIO. 

M.  Nilc8 

Conneutlcut 

New  Turk 

Kentucky 

]e4Q— 184], 

Ib  Oruiiicer 

1S4]— IMI. 

»  A.  Wkkllffe 

1841     1»15. 

184&    tB4Q. 

Collunit*r 

Vermoni * 

New  York 

r^u  n  n  u'otloufc        .*. 

184&"18IiO, 

n  K.  Hitll.      

1850    1M2. 

BID.  Hubbard. 

If^innheU 

V^X    1H5.^. 

Pennsylvania 

18B3— 1S57. 

I  v.  Brown 

1H57     1850. 

hHolt 

Kuntui.'ky ■ 

1«>9    IMJ. 

\o  King 

ftnm^ry  llUilr 

im  Donn  ison 

Maine .*...■>....... 

iflci— inai. 

Maj*ylEnd. ........  >.......... 

18U1-I8W. 

Ohio 

1861— 1M6. 

BderAV.  RandaOl 

A.J.  Creawell 

All  Jowcll 

1  M.  Tyner  

Wisconsin 

Mrti-ylniKl 

K  -imTiiX^ticut 

Indiana 

TunnuaacHj 

Ifl6ft-  IfW9. 

1860-- I S74. 
lKr4-lW76. 
1870-1877. 

MoK.Key 

lo  Mayiiard. 

1877— 1880. 

Tennp»*co... 

New  York 

jert(>_]88i. 

BA  L.  JtuiinA. 

1881     1881. 

ihy  O.  Howo 

Wisconsin t 

ISHl— 1883. 

rO.  GrcBlmni 

:  Hiitton  

IndlBiiu. t........ 

1883— 18(W. 

lows.  .. 

ISHI—IAIEV. 

ini  F.  Vlliifl 

Wlwonsln 

Mlohigan. 

]Ha.V-18»r. 

duklnson ....■  .. 

1887—,..  * 

resident  by  Three  Votes.^ — Jolin  Adams  was 
lUetl,  he  having  &eventy-oiie  electoral  votes  to  sixty- 
\  for  Jefferson. 


1 i 
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Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential    Electoral 
Vote- 

FIRST  TERM,  178^1793. 


§1 


BTAns. 


Neir  Hampablre. 
MofisaabuBOttfl . . . 

Connecttlcai 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvaota — 
Delaware 

Maryland..    -. 

Vlnrlnta 

South  Carolina  .. 
Qeorrrla 


a4S9463ea] 


B 


iM. 


Majority  of  Eleotor6.35. 
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SECOND  TERM,  1^8-17117. 


Btatbs. 


New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts . .  ■ 

Rhode  Island 

CuDoectiout 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania — 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Kt'tituoky 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. . . 
Oeorsla 


12 


31 


13 


tsi 


U 


138      rr      60 


Majority  of  Electors,  C7. 
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^^^^H                                               THrRD  TERM.  1797- 

-1801.                                             ■ 

■    ^ 

1^ 

i 

f'l 

1« 

Hi 

IL 

»r  ATEB.                                       ^    ( 

(3 'Si 

.  J3  n 

■  =1^ 

■   % 

IS 

in 

Is 

;5  e 

o  a 

5&  = 

ill 

1                ? 

o  ■ 

3  j3    A 

d  ■— 

n    W 

*    e 

e    •  0 

fr                 ^ 

^  I 

H  B'< 

m  o 

.T>  O 

CO   C   - 

So^ 

New  Hampshire fl. 

fl 

13 

Mftasachusotts                 Ifi 

.  13  .. 

..    1 
.     4 

2  ..  . 

abode leUmd i. 

4  .. 

TormoQt 4 

New  York 12 

A 

.  IB  .. 

New  Jcreoy 7 

]B 

PeDnfiylranlft 11 

4   S  la 

11 

Delaware...  3 

.  a .. 

Maryland 7 

4    4    3 

..    8 

81 

Tlraliiia IS 

K)    1    1 

..     3  . 

Kontucky , 

4  ..    4 

13 

North  Carolina   11 

Soutb  CaroUoa 

1    1    6 

ft   R.. 

]    \ 

!    1  .. 
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esidential  Popular  Vote  in  z88o  and  1884. 

POPUl^AH  VOTE.  1880. 
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^^        Presidential   Bee. — When  a  niau  has  presidential 
r         fispirationa  and  allows  his  puhlic  acts  to  bo  inilutinced  by 

fliia  desixe  to  draw  votes,  bia  action  is  freqiiently  ascribed 
■to  Ilia  having  the  presidential  bee  in  his  bonnet.     The 
,         reference  is  probablj^  to  a  certain  nneasiness  in  the  de- 
'         j)ortnient  of  au  individual  under  both  circumstances. 

Presidential  Fever. — When  a  man  ia  thought  to  be 
-very  anxiyua  to  becojue  President,  his  acts  are  freqnently 
^^xplainod  oti  tlie  theory  that  he  liua  the  presidential 
:f  ever,  as  it  is  called,  meaning  thereby  that  his  aspimtiona 
^■•nd  his  consequent  dobire  to  become  popular  have  ren- 
<3-ered  bis  public  acts  abnormal,  just  as  fever  does  the 
-j^hysical  system. 

Presidential  Flag.     (»SVtf  T^agy  Presidenital) 

Presidential  Succession. — The  Constitution,  Ar- 

■fcicJe  2,  Eoctiob  1,  provides  tiiat  ''in  case  of  the  removal 

c>^  the  Pi'esidont  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation 

o-T  mubility  to  tiisohurge     .     .     ,     the  duties  of  the  said 

ott'ce,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President," 

t Jae  2)0wer  to  provide  for  further  contingencies  being  left 

w^i  til.  CongrcBa.     This  Congress  did  by  meaiia  of  the  Aet 

p-f    JMarch  1,   1793.     In  cases  of  death »  of  removal  by 

i*^iX**'achmcnt,  or  of  resignation  no  dirticnltios  are  met 

'W'itVi,  bnt  the  power  to  declare  the  '*  inability"  of  the 

-Proetident  in  cases  wbcro  the  same  is  not  on  the  surfiice, 

^^_  W-A  insanity,  U  lodged  nowhere.     In  such  a  case  the 

''^ici*3-President  would  probably  take  it  upon  Jiimself  to 

2*^t    ^^g  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  the 

°*i4*.l  judge  of  the  validity  of  his  acts.     The  law  of  171)3 

"^oliires  that  in  case  of  inability  of  the  Vice-President 

*J^®    oflice  devolves  on  the  presi<leut  pr'O  fempom  of  tlie 

fc>eti^.te,  and  after  him  on  the  Speaker  of  tlie  IIouBe, 

^'^t'il  a  new  election  can  be  ordered.     It  also  provided 

tUa.t  tlio  Secretary  of  SUito  should  notify  the  Exu.-utives 

^'    t^be  States  of  any  vacancy  in  the  Executive  office  by 

reason  of  failure  on  tlie  part  of  the  Vice-President,  and 

^'    **-"fc  that  date  there  Ije  still  two  months  intervening  be- 

K*'*^  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  (the  day  on  wliich 

the  electors  vote),  then  an  election  fur  President  Khali  bo 

L^^U-eied  to  be  held  within  thirty-four  daya  preceding  the 
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latter  day.     If  the  intervening  time  be  leas  than  two 
months,  and  the  current  presidential  term  expire  on  the 
4th  of  March  following,  then  no  election  for  thb  unex- 
pired term  takes  place;  but  if  the  time  be  less  than  two 
monthw,  and  the  t^jrm  does  not  80  expire,  then  a  new 
election  shall  be  ordered  for  the  following  jear.    Tho 
Twelfth  Amendment  provides  that  in  cases  in  which  the 
Ilouse  has  not  exercised  its  right  of  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent ^wlien  the  choice  falls  to  it)  by  March  4th  foliow- 
ing,  tno  Vice-President  Bhall  act  aa'Preaident;  but  fails 
to  provide  for  a  contingency  where  neither  President  nor 
Vice-Preaideiit  is  selected,  and  where  no  President  pro 
tefftjmrc  of  the  Senate  has  been  chosen.     The  assassina- 
tion of  Garfield  at  a  time  when  the  House  was  not  organ- 
ized and  while  there  was  no  President  ^jrc»  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  led  to  agitation  of  the  subject^  and  in  1883  a  bill 
wjia  introduced  nito  the  Senate  to  regulate  this  matter, 
but  it  was  not  considered  by  tl»e  House,     In  December, 
J 685,  substantially  the  same  hill  wiis  again  iutroduced  and 
this  time  passed.     It  was  approved  January  19,  188G. 
Its  provisions  arc  as  follows:     In  case  of  inability  on  the 
part  of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  iJie  Execu 
tive  office  falls  to  the  Cabinet  oflicers  in  the  following 
order,  provided  the  officer  on  whom  it  devolves  has  bee 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  is  by  birth  and  otherwi 
qualified  to  hold  the  office:     The  Hceretaries  of  Stat«,  o! 
tiie  Treasury,  of  War,  the  Attorney-Cicneral,  the  Post- 
master-Geueral,  the  SecretarietJ  of  the  Navy,  of  the  In- 
terior.    The  officer  thus  selected  serves  out  the  unex 
pirod  term. 

President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate.      (Si 
Vive- Pr€!<i  dent  of  the  United  Statf.'t.) 

Presidents,  Coincidence  in  the  Ages  of. — .John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  James  Mon- 
roe and  John  Quincy  Adams,  each  of  them,  except 
John  Adama,  was  in  h"is  Mty-eighth  year  when  inaugu- 
rated, as  was  also  Wiuihington.  Kach,  except  JcSin 
Qniucy  Adama,  closed  his  term  in  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
Kach  was,  therefore,  eight  years  older  than  his'su 
ceasor. 
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President  of  the  United  States. — For  the  powora 
of  the  rresiUeut,  i^ee  Executive,  Below  is  a  list  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States: 


Statb. 

Teeui. 

George  Washington 

•John  Adams 

+  Tbuuiuj*  Jffforson 

VlrffinlA 

Miu«6ochui^.'tt<*. 

Virginia 

Virjrinia 

Virginia 

MausuchuBetts. 

Tennessee 

New  York 

Ohio 

Virgialtt 

Tennessee.  ... 

Ix)Ul8ianft 

New  York 

New  Hunips're 
Pennsylvania. 

lUtoolfl 

Tennessee 

UUnolB. 

Ohio 

UMo 

New  York.  ... 
New  York 

April  80, 1789— 17»7 
Mart)h4.  irST  1801 
March  4.  IHOI— 1800 

March  4,  IHlia— 1817 

^Jiinies  Mtinroe .■•.>..> 

March  4, 1817— 1  an 

j  Andrew  Jackson 

f  Martin  Vun  Iluren 

1  VViltJam  Henry  ilorrisoQ 

iJoho  Tyler '. 

IJamosflnox  Polk 

I^charr 'I'aylor 

Mttrehl,  18!tt-l!*» 
March  4,1829-1837 
MAreh4.1837-]S41 
March  4, 1&11-1841 
April  6,  1W1-1W5 
Ma.reh  4, 1MB— l»4fl 
March  4,  IK49— I8fiO 

IMIllanf  Fillmore 

fiFrunkltn  Pl.rce. 

«  James  Iluchnnan 

5  AbrfthfunlJneoln 

T  Andrew  Johnson 

July  10,  1650-1858 
March  4,1853-1867 
March  4, 1857-1801 
March  4, 1861  -1865 
April  l.\  1865—1809 
March  4, 18fi&-1877 
March  4,  1877-1*1 
March4,  IWI— IW^l 
Sept.  £0.1881-1885 
March  4, 1886- 

1  UlysBO*  Simpson  Grant 

5  Knthetf'ird  lllri'hard  llaye*. 

T  Jan»*s  Ahram  (liirlleld 

T  Chcr^tcr  Alan  Arthur 

•  Feilemltst. 

t  ItepubliuLD  (IXeinocratlc). 


JiVialitlon. 
f  Democrat. 


I  WhiK- 
IRcpublicaru 


Presidents  de  Facto  and  de  Jure. — The  presi- 
dential election  of  1870  wa*4  practicaliy  decided  by  the 
Klcctoral  Gommi^ion.  Many  of  the  atlherenta  of  Sam- 
uel J.  Tildeu,  tlie  defeated  nominee,  asaorted  that  his 
defeat  Wiis  the  runiilt  of  fmutl,  and  to  emphasize  this  be- 
lief they  ;per6isted  in  speaking  of  liim  as  President  de 
jure  (by  right)  and  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  the  sueceBS- 
ful  candidute,  aa  President  de  faiio  (actual  President  &s 
distinguished  from  riglilful  President). 

President's  Messag'C. — Article  2,  section  3  of  the 
Constitution  declares  that  the  President  ^*  shall  from 
time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the 
state  of  tlie  Union  and  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion such  measures  as  lie  shall  judge  necessary  and  expe- 
dient."   This  section  has  led  to  the  annual  messagea 
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which  it  is  the  custom  of  the  President  to  lay  before 
Cungress  immediately  on  its  aasembling.     Wa^ingtoo 
and  Adamg  read  these  to  Congress  in  person.    Jcffersoi* 
inAUgurated  the  custom  since  followed  of  sending  i^^ 
the  Uouse.    This  message  deals,  in  more  or  less  ocW'^ ' 
with   the  internal  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  nat^°  A 
stating  what  steps  have  been  token  in  any  direction,  *^^ 
recommending  such  as  the  President  deems  neceS^J^. 
The  message  of  President  Cleveland  to  the  Fiftieth  ^^   ■ 


gress  at  its  first  session  was  an  exception  in  this  res^^^^^ 

BUT- 

'csi- 
813 


dealing  only  with  the  subject  of  the  reduction  __ 
tariff,   his    oT)ject  being  to  emphasize  the  import^^^ 
of  that  subject,  in  view  of  tlio  rapidly  increasing 
phis.     Tliia  course  hjid  been  adopted  by  but  one  Pi 
dent  before  him.     President  Madison's  messages  in  1 
and  1814,  during  the  War  of  181^,  rekted  exclnsiveljiS*^  " 
tluit  struggle. 

Primary  Convention.    {,See  NominaUiig  Conv^^' 
tions.) 

Privateer. — A  privateer  ^  is  an  armed  vessel  owne^< 
cfpiipped  and  njnnnod  by  privnte  parties,  which  bears  ^ 
commission  (called  letters  of  marqiio  or  letters  of  marqU6 
ami  ri?pna!i.l)  from  a  govenimeTit  to  atfcafjk  and  seize  the 
property  of  encnuos  at  sea.  The  inducement  to  indi- 
viduals to  ongitgo  in  privalumiig  is  a  share  in  the  prizes 
cal^turo^l.  The  practice  luia  been  recognized  by  jnter- 
nationul  law.  The  advantage  to  a  belligerent  State  is  an 
iucrpu.sG  of  iia  offi'otivo  naval  forces,  which  is  especially 
desirable  when  the  regular  navy  is  small.  The  draw- 
backs to  tiio  system  aro  that  privateers,  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  gain  and  not  being  under  any  naval  discipline, 
are  liable  to  iiifiinLjo  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  to  disre- 
gard  tlio  liiniis  of  logiiimate  war.  During  the  last  hun- 
dred years  various  etepa  have  been  taken  to  abolish  pri- 
vaturring.     The  most  important  stop  was  taken  in  1856, 

i'u8t  after  the  Crimean  A\ar,  when  by  the  Declarations  of 
^ariB  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  agreed  not  to  em- 
ploy prtvatcerfl  against  each  other.  All  the  cliicf  states 
of  Europe  and  America  have  since  given  their  adJierence 
to  this  declaration  except  Spain,  the  United  States  and 
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Mexico.     The  United  States  was  willing  to  become  a  \ 
party  to  the  agreeiueut  oiily  ou  condition  tliat  all  i)rivate  ^ 
property  at  sea,  not  contraband,  should  bo  exempt  from  j 
capture.     But  this  "Marcy"  or  "American"  amend-  ' 
ment,  as  it  was  called,  was  not  accepted.     During  tho 
Civil   "War   the    Confederate  States  offered  letters  of  j 
marque  to  persons  of  all  countries,  but  no  admittedly  i 
foreign  vesst'Is  were  so  commissioned.     During  the  same 
period  the  Congresfl  of  tho  United  States  empowered  the  ' 
l*resident  to  grant  commissions  to  privateers,  bnt  none 
such  were  granted.     In  1  SOI  tho  United  States  offered  ■. 
"to  assent  to  tho  Declarations  of  Paris,  but  England  and  I 
JF ranee   declined  our    adherence    unless    on  condition  I 
(which  was,  of  course,  not  a<?ccpted)  that  our  action  - 
should  have  no  bearing  on  the  **  internal  differences  pre-  i 
"vailing  in  the  United  States.'*    This  government  is  far 
:f  roin  favoring  the  system  of  privateering,  although  Con- 
gress is  permitte<l  by  Article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Consti-  j 
tution,  to  **grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.'* and  I 
«i,inong    civilized    nations    the   commissioning   of   pri- 
"Vateora  is  practically  at  an  end. 

Private  Legfislation  is  the  passage  by  Congress,  or  '. 
^  State  Legisjaturo,  of  an  act  which  allecLa  only  individ- 

"^.lala  or  particular  classes  of  mun  or   things.     "Private  " 

aiBt^'isa  term  used  in  opposition  to  a  * 'general  law  ^*  \ 

^vhich  afTnt'ts  tho  .whole  community.  l 

Proclamation  of  Amnesty. — In  the  history  of  this 

^lountry  there  have  been  live  such  proulainations:  all  hiui  i 

:relation  to  the  Civil  War,     Tho  first  was  issueil  hyPresi-  \ 
mlent  Lincoln  Decembers,  1803.     The  Act  of  Congress 

of  July  17,  1802,  hatl  authorized  ifc,  notwithstanding  tho  I 

:fact  tiiat  a  eeneral  pardoning  ])ower,  in  cases  of  olTonse  l| 

4igainst  tiio  United  Statct;,  in  grunted  to  the  President  by  ,i 

tVie   Constitution.      This   pruclumaliou   otTered   i)ardon  i 
aind  rcHtonition  of  all  property,  exL'0]>t  slaveg  or  in  cases 

"where  riglita  of  tliii-d  i)artie3  would  be  iiiterfercd  with,  *| 

to  all  ]>oi'sona  then  in  rebellion  against  the  goverumont,  ^ 

on   condition  of  their  taking  a  2>i*cscribed  oatfi.     This  .■ 

oath  declares  a<nicreiicc  to  ami  siijiport  of  the  Consti-  jj 

tution  and  tho  Union  and  of  all  lawti  and  proclamations  \ 
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r^arding  slaves  and  slavery  ''  bo  long  and  so  far  as  net 
modified  or  declared  void  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreroe 
Court."    From  this  offer  there  were  excepted  allpereoM 
that  had  left  any  Federal  position  or  ofllce  to  join  the 
Confederacy,  all  civil  or  diplomatic  officers  and  army  or 
navy  officers  of  the  Confederate  States  above  certain 
rank,  and  those  that  Imd  treated  Federal  colored  soldiers 
otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war.     March  2II. 
1864,    a  Bapplemental    proclamation    stated    that  the 
offer  was  not  open  to  prisoners  of  war.     May  39,  l8t>5, 
President  Johuiiou  issued   a  similar  proclamation,  the 
oath  being  somewhat  shorter,  but  of  the  same  import  as 
of  the  former     To  the  former  exceptions  were  atli^P*^ 
Confcdcnite    foreign   agents,    Confettenite    soldiers  or 
officers  who  were  graduates  from  AVest  Point  and  Au- 
najmlis,  Goveruurs  of  rebel  States,  descrtcTs,  privuteers- 
men,  Canada  raiders,  persons  worth  over  1^20,000,  and 
those  that  liad  broken  an  oath  taken  under  tlie  former 
proclamation.     In  1867  a  bill  was  pn^ised  repoaliug  the 
Act  of  July  17, 18G2.    Johnson  neither  signed  nor  vetoed 
it,  aud  it  became  a  law.     September  7,  1-SG7,  Jolmson  fl 
issued  aiiotlier  proclamation,  tlie  third  of  tlje  kind.     ItW 
offered  amnesty  to  all  Uiatwonld  tiikean  oath  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of  tlio  proclamation  of  18G5,  excepting  only  ^ 
the  PresideutjYice-Pix^sideutaiidlieadaof  departmentsofW 
the  Confederacy,  army  and  uavy  officers  above  certain  ™ 
liigh  ranks,  foreign  agents,  Governors  of  States,  tho^o 
that  had  treated  prisoners  of  war  nnlawfnlly.  thoso  held 
in  legal  confinement  and  parties  to  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion.    President  Johnson's  proclamation  of  July  4, 18C8>^ 
offered  amnesty  to  all  except  those  luvder  indictment  \w^ 
a  Federal  court,  and  his  proclamation  of  December  25, 
18G8,  offered  it  to  all  unconditionally  without  the  formal- 
ity of  any  oath.     Section  3  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment places  disability  to  liold  oillco  on  tlioso  that  had 
held  certain  officers  under  tlie.  United  States  and  had 
then  engaged  in  rebellion,  but  Congress  was  empowered 


to  remove 


^  nonso.     Many 


the  disability   by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  eacbfl 
imv  have  availed  themselves  of  this  power.W 


he  Act  of  May  ii3,  1872,  re"moved  the  disability  of  all 
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Except  only  those  that  had  been  members  of  tlie  Thiity- 
sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Congreefics,  judicial,  army  or 
navy  officers,  heads  of  departments  or  foreign  ministers, 
and  holding  such  offices  hod  engaged  in  rebeliion.  An 
attempt  to  sweep  away  even  these  restrictions  failed  in 
1873. 

Progressive  Labor  Party.— This  organizatiou  be- 
gan its  life  as  a  sejiarate  political  party  aftur  ser-ediiig 
from  the  SyracurfCj  (N.  Y. )  Convtsution  of  the  United 
Labor  Party.  (iSV-o  that  title.)  It  held  its  own  conven- 
tion ill  New  York,  September  28,  1887,  adopted  a  plat- 
form and  nominated  a  candidate  for  Secretary  of  vSt^ite 
of  New  York.  He  received  7,633  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
1,045,370,  moat  of  the  votes  coming  from  Ntnv  York 
City.  The  principal  points  of  its  ]>latf(>rm  were  as  fol- 
lows: "  Tbat  all  shouhl  have  free  aece^s  to  land  and  to 
the  instinments  of  production  without  tribute  to  land- 
lords and  monopolists;"  woman  BiiiTrage^  '^*  reptal  of  all 
conspiracy  laws,  tramp  liiws  and  all  class  legislation  and 
privileges;"  *'tlie  public  ownership  and  management  of 
all  industries  involving  the  use  of  jmblio  fran- 
chises or  the  performance  of  public  functions/''  and  the 
submission  to  the  people  for  rt^jection  or  apjiroval  of  all 
unportant  laws. 

Frohibition. — The  object  of  the  Prohibitionists  is  to 
obtain  lawa  ]>robibitir!g  tbe  niannfactiire  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicating lifpiors,  oxrept  for  tbe  ]>urpose  of  manufac- 
turing industries,  ecienco  and  art.  Tlioy  argue  tliat  this 
is  advisable  because  vast  sums  of  money  are  annually 
watiLed  by  tlio  people  in  the  purciiaso  of  lirjuor,  aud  its 
con.snmptlon  reduces  tlift  productiveness  of  labor;  be- 
cause ]>auperiBm  and  crime  are  largely  increased  thereby; 
because  tlio  habit  of  drinking  rcndcre  tlic  citizen  less 
able  to  serve  in  defense  of  t!io  government  when  neces- 
sary; aiul  1)oenu8o  tlio  govcrnniont  shoubl  protect  the  de- 
fenceless women  find  children  who  are  most  injured  by 
drunkenness.  The  opponents  of  prohibition  tlisjmte 
some  of  the  facts  of  its  advocates,  assert  that  drunken- 
ness is  rather  tlie  accoiiipaiiiriient  than  the  cause  of 
pauporism  and  ci-ime,  aud  argue  that  in  any  event  pro- 
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hibitory  laws  cannot  be  enforced,  and  that  a  high  license 
Bystom  (see  High  Licenae)  will  be  more  effectual  iu  re- 
straining the  8tileof  lif|nor.  They  also  contend  that  pro- 
hibitory lawa  infringe  the  individual  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
On  December  o,  1887,  the  Suprcimti  Court  of  the  United 
Slates  rendered  an  important  decision,  holding  that  it 
\s  witfiia  the  discretionary  police  powers  of  a  8tate  to 
protect  the  public  health,  safety  and  morals,  even  by  the 
doatruction  of  property,  and  that  the  Kansas  laws,  pro- 
viding for  the  destruction,  without  compensation,  of 
property  used  in  connection  with  liquor-selling,  do  not 
violate  the  provision  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  *'no  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  siiiill  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizcna  of  tho  United  States,  nor  shall  auy  State  de- 
prive any  person  of  .  .  .  property,  without  due 
process  of  law."  Tho  Prohibitionists  have  been  a  factor 
of  importance  in  the  politics  of  some  of  the  States  siuoo 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  A  prohibitory  law  was 
passed  in  Maine  in  184(),  and  in  1851  a  more  stringent 
one,  including  a  proWsion  for  the  seizure  and  destruction 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  (^knovvn  iis  tho  '^MaineLaw"  and 
drafted  by  General  Neal  Dow),  was  enacted  and  has 
since  been  in  force,  except  for  the  years  185G  and  1857. 
Vermont  iu  1852,  New  Hampshire  in  1855,  and  Con- 
necticut in  1804,  passed  the  Muinc  Law;  the  lirat  has  re- 
tained and  enforced  it,  the  second  has  retained  and  not 
enforced  it,  and  tho  last  never  enforced  it  and  repealed 
it  in  187"-J.  Now  York  hivl  the  Maine  Law  on  the  statute 
books  between  1855  and  1857.  Ohio  and  Michigan  by 
their  Constitutions  forbade  the  passage  of  a  iiconse  law, 
thus  heaving  tlie  mere  alternative  between  free  liquor  and 
prohibition.  This  clause  of  Michij^an's  Constitution  has 
been  repealed:  the  question  of  replacing  it  was  defeated 
iu  1887,  by  a  small  popular  majority.  In  Ohio  attempts 
have  been  made  to  tux  tho  sale  of  liquor  by  the  **  l*ond 
Tax  Law,"  and  tbo  *'  Scott  Tax  I^w,*'  but  both  of  these 
were  prouaunced  unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  A 
Prohibitory  -iiniendmeut  to  the  Constitution  of  Kansas 
was  ratiSed  by  the  people  iu  1880,  aud  this  haa  beea 


I 


enf  orcctl  by  legislation.  A  similar  rtniendmeiit  was  passed 
in  Iowa  in  ISS'^i,  and  had  a  large  itojjular  liuijtu'ity,  but 
the  next  ^ear  it  was  pronouiictMl  nnoonatitutioiial  for 
informalities  in  its  passage.  lit  1SS4  a  prohibitory  law 
waa  passed.  In  North  Carolina  in  1S81,  a  prnlnhitfiry 
law,  submitted  to  popular  vote,  was  defeated  (lOO.iHJO  to 
48,000  in  round  numbera).  After  t^evend  prcvimm  timid 
of  prohibition,  Rhode  Island  in  1887,  passed  astringent 
proliibitory  law.  In  iya7,  on  tlio  question  of  prohibitory 
amendnieuta  to  the  State  Constitutions,  the  Prohibition- 
ists were  defeated  by  large  majorities  in  Oit^gon,  Tennessee 
and  Texas.  Most  of  the  States  havo  passed  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  Side  of  liquor  to  minors  and  on  .Sundays. 
Many  States  have  adopted  local  optiou,  and  a  few  are 
trying  high  license.  {Sm  fho^e  titles.)  Sucli  h  a  brief 
outline  of  the  more  important  successes  and  defeats  of 
prohibition  in  the  States.  National  conventions  of  the 
Prohibition  ]>arty  (previone  to  1884,  called  the  Proliibi- 
tion  Home  Protection  party)  have  been  held  from  time 
to  time  and  candidates  have  been  nominated  for  the 
presidency  and  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
Lave  received  votes  as  follows: 


iPOPCTLAK  VOTK. 

,a«.  i  James  Black,  of  Peansylvanla.  I  c ««» 

""* iBov-JohnMUcholl,  ot^lkhigan,  f ^^*^ 

i»ni  J  Green  Clay  SrnHli,  of  Kcniucky,  I  eif-rM 

'^ 1  fildcim  T.  Stuw.irl.  «r  IJhic,  f    ^»™* 

i«n  *  Nt-al  Dow.  of  Muinc,  \ 

*"" iKev.  H.  A.  Thmnpson,  of  Ohio,  f 


,oaj  i  John  P-  St-  John,  of  Kansas, 

"■*• 1  WilUam  X>anleJ,  of  Maryiaud. 


n.e40 


.jsi.oro 


The  agffrefrato  Prohibition  vote  in  the  various  State 
elections  of  1880  was  204,803.  In  the  national  election 
of  1884,  a  considenddc  number  of  votes  was  drawn  from 
each  of  the  principal  political  parties,  but  chiefly  from 
the  Republicans,  and  trio  defeat  of  the  Republicans  in 
that  campaign  has  been  charged  by  some  to  the  Pro- 
hibitionists. At  the  last  national  convention  of  the  l*ro- 
hibition  party,  held  at  Pittsburg,  in  Jnly^  1884,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  delegates  were  women.     For  the 


u 
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platform  adopted  by  that  convoatiou  {See  Party  PM 

fartnv). 

Pro-Slavery. — Those  that  sympathized  with  the  in- 
stitu  lion  of  slavery  iu  thia  country  wore  said  to  hold  pro- 
Hlavery  views. 

Protection,  in  relation  to  the  industries  of  a  country 
(in  which  sense  the  word  is  generally  used),  means  the 
prevuutiou  of  ruinous  foreign  comj>etition.  Thia  may 
be  accomplished  (1)  by  absolutely  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  certain  articles;  OZ)  by  iovyiug  a  duty  ou 
thorn  that  is  practically  prohinitive;  (3^  by  granting 
preniiuma  on  certain  exports;  (4)  by  granting  drawbacks, 
which  arc  rebates  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  duty 
that  has  been  paid  on  imported  materials  when  these  have 
been  mauufactured  at  homo  and  exported;  or  (5)  by  so 
arranging  the  rates  of  duty  on  importations  as  to  make 
their  cost  to  the  consumer  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
cost  of  similar  domestic  products.  The  first  three  methods 
are  not  relied  on  in  this  country  for  purposes  of  protec- 
tion, while  the  hist  two  have  been  and  are  still  extensively 
used.  Tlio  last  method  is  the  more  prominent,  and 
around  it  tho  argnmonts  for  and  against  protection  group 
themselves.  The  reasoning  of  the  protectionists  is  long 
and  complicated.  A  feAV  of  their  more  important  pro- 
positions may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  The  United 
ytates  as  a  nation  is  bound  to  secure  advantages  for  its 
own  citizens  before  regarding  other  countries;  protective 
duties  compel  foreigners  to  pay  part  of  our  taxes;  without 
protection  wo  should  become  clueiiy  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  such  countries  are  comparatively  poor  and  weak; 
diversilicd  industries  aro  called  into  being  or  strengthened 
by  a  protccttvo  tariff,  and  these  are  valuable  to  a  nation 
in  time  of  peace  and  necessary  in  time  of  war;  tlie  de? 
struction  of  protection  would  mean  that  the  labor  of  thia 
country  would  have  to  comi^ete  with  the  cheaper  labor 
(usually  called  ^*^  pauper  labor*')  iil>roiid;  wages  would  fall 
and  the  American  laborer  would  bo  reduced  to  the  low 
level  of  life  common  to  laborers  abroad;  the  investment 
of  capital  at  home  is  encouraged  by  protection,  and  on 
this  the  working  classes  depend;  oven  if  protection  were 
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■  ^"^ostionftblo  policy  to  iuau^urato,  now  that  it  ia  estah- 
w^i  io<_"l  ^jj  (.yg  countiT  it  should  bo  curitiiuiod  for  tlie  suko 
\y  ^^^'^tico  to  iuvcatod  cupital  and  to  prevent  tho  fiimniMiil 
*  ^ii^ters  that  would  result  from  a  revolution  in  our  in- 
'jl^^tri^.8.     To  tho 

x%^^^    *^*'  govcmmeuts   ,^.j  ^ j  ^ 

-^^Baary  or  advisable  to  regulate  to  somo  extent  tlio  trade 
^*ioir  citizens  or  subjects;  that  protection  benefits  tlm 


arguments 


of   tho  free-triidera   thuy 
have   very  generally  fuuiul    it 


ty±^^  nation,  not  merely  a  purt,  by  keeping  up  the  iji-ilu 
jj^.^*V>or;  that  no  free  trade  arg^uueiit  can  be  drawn  frtmi 
^^'^State  commerce,  since  tlie  localizing  of   induKtriea 


M^l^    *^t)uo  harm  when  all  the  localities  arc  partsof  a  singJc 


that  competition  between  home  industries  will 
prices  down  to  a  fair  point.     Since  the  Civil  War 
tlfipublican  party  has  ho^i  practically  a  unit 


p^-j^^-tifipublican  party  has  been  practically  a  unit  in  sup- 
X^ing  a  protective  turifi.     Before  that  period  members 


^tH  parties  were  found  on  each  side  of  the  lino.    The 

ti^-^  *^  has  never  been  the  main  issue  in  a  prcsidenthd  elec- 
it^^^^-a  though  in  18S0  and  1884  tho  Eepublicaua  strove  to 


'f 


bis 


-w^^aso  its  importance.     (See  Free  Tmde.) 

— -^-^^ut  None  But  Americans  on  Guard 

a^iJS^aeof  the  niottoes  of  the  **  Know  Nothings, 

•^X^^^^'t^uce  isanppoaed  to  have  been  the  countersign  on  the 

V^-t/^^    of  an  important  licvolutionary  battle,  and  is  attrib- 

^^^  by  some  to  Tutnam  and  by  others  to  Washington. 

VJT  ^Qualifications  of  Voters. — The  President  of  tho 

^^-*Xited  States  is  chosen  by  electors  appointed  in  each 

^Z^^5^"^te  **  in  such  manner  aa  tho  Legislature  themof  may 

^^*^X*ect."     (Constitution  Article  3,  section  1.)     Senators 

-%^?^^  chosen  by  tho  Lt^gislaturea  of  the  State.     (Constitu- 

"y*'K:)n  Article  1,  scotion  3.)     Representatives  tiro  chosen 

^^  the  people  ''  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have 

5'^*>e   qualihcations   requisito    for  electors   of    tho   most 

^Ximeruus  branch  of  the  State  Legislature."     (Constitu- 

*-ion  Article  1,  section   2.)     It  thus  apf)eara  that   the 

^^lalillcations  of  voters  for  all  the  federal  aa  well  as  for 

»§tate  offices  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  respective 

fStatea  and,  aa  might  be  exijocted,  vary.     Tho  sufTmge  in 

gimeral  elections  is  in  every  State  liinited  to  mules  of  a 

Uiiuimum  ago  of  twenty-ono years.     Pe  "ods  of  rcsidoEce 
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in  the  State  varying  from  thi-ee  months  to  two  years,  are 
requisites  to  voting,  and  iu  nearly  all  the  States  shorter 
periods  of  residence  in  the  county,  town  and  precinct 
respectively.  Moreover,  in  eighteen  States  only  citizens 
by  nativity  or  otherwitie  are  allowed  to  vote;  in  tifteen, 
citizens  and  aliens  that  have  declared  tlieir  intention  of 
becoming  citizens:  the  restrictions  on  the  latter  vary;  in 
Bome  States  mere  de'^lanition  is  sufficient,  in  others  a 
declanitiou,  made  a  certain  length  of  time  (in  no  case 
more  than  a  year)  prcvions,  is  necessary.  In  addition  to 
citizenship,  one  tState  (Connecticut),  requires  good 
moral  character  and  ability  to  read  any  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  Statutes;  another  (Delaware),  the  pacing  of 
the  county  tux  after  the  age  of  twenty- two;  another 
(New  York),  citizenship  for  ten  days  previous;  another 
(Punnnylvania),  citizenship  of  the  United  States  for  one 
month  and,  if  twenty-two  years  of  aj;o  or  over,  payment 
of  a  tax  witliin  two  years;  another  (Rhode  Island),  on 
the  part  of  foreign-born  citizens,  ownership  of  reiil 
estate  to  the  value  of  ^137,  orseveu  dollars  annual  rental. 
In  none  of  the  Stales  are  women  allowid  to  vote  at 
general  elections;  in  tlio  Territories  of  Wyoming  and 
Utah  they  are  so  allowed.  \\\  every  Stato  certain  classes 
are  prohibited  from  voting;  among  those  are  included 
in  the  various  States,  idiots,  lunatics,  persona  convicted 
of  crime  punieliablo  by  impriyonment,  Chinese,  paupers, 
persons  eendiug,  bringing  or  accepting  a  duelling  chal- 
lenge, non-payers  of  taxes  for  certain  periods,  United 
States  soldiers  and  marines,  persona  under  guardian- 
ship, Indians,  persons  convicted  of  blasphemy,  persons 
betting  on  the  election  at  which  they  attempt  to  vote, 
deserters  from  the  army  or  navy  during  the  Civil  War:  in 
many  ca,ses  those  convicted  of  crime  may  have  tho  right 
of  suffrage  restored  by  pardon.  , 

Quids. — A  name  given  to  the  few  supportere  of  Ran- 
dolph when  he  seceded  from  the  Republican  party  in  1805. 
The  I^atin  phrase  Uriiuvi  quids  a  **  third  sometliing" 
(aa  distinguished  from  tlie  two  powerful  parties),  gave 
rise  to  the  name. 

Race,  Color  or  Previous  Condition  of  Servi- 
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tude. — These  words  occur  iu  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitntion.  (*Se«  ConstUution  of  the  United 
States. ) 

Radical  Democracy, — In  18G4,  the  Union  men 
opposed  to  LiuGolu's  leuomination  issued  a  call  for  a 
convention  which  met  accordingly  May  Slat.  The 
circular  had  attacked  the  administration  rigorously. 
ThLtir  platform  called  for  thii  suppression  of  the  Re- 
bellion, the  preservation  of  the  nabems  corpus,  of  the 
right  of  asylum  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  rccom- 
xneuded  a  popular  vote  and  only  a  single  term  for  presi- 
dents, an  amendment  to  the  (/onstitution  prohibiting 
slavery,  and  called  for  the  confiscation  of  the  land  of 
rebels  and  its  distribution  among  actual  settlers.  The 
name  Kadical  Democracy  was  adopted;  tliey  were 
also  known  as  Radical  men.  Clenoral  John  C.  Fremont 
was  nominated:  he  accepted  the  nomination,  hut  with- 
drew in  Lincoln's  favor  September  21st, 

Radical  Men.     (See  Hadintl  Democracy,) 

Rag  Baby. — A  derisive  name  for  the  Greenback 
idea.     {.SVe  Orecnhack  Labor  Party  :  U(f(j  Cnrrencij.) 

Rag^  Currency.— ^A  tcrui  of  dorisiou  applied  to  the 
cnrrency  advocated  by  tlie  Orcenbackers,  namely,  pai>er 
money.     {See  Gi'eenhach  Labor  Parly,) 

Raiders. — Members  of  a  legislative  body  are  said  to 
be  raiders  on  the  Tauisury  when  tliey  expend  their  best 
eftnrts  in  attempts  tn  wMuirc  appropriations  for  purpascs 
which  are  not  necessary  for  the  country,  but  which  tliey 
desire  because  of  the  patronage  con!ux*-ted  tlierewith  or 
of  other  special  udvanlagua  to  tlicir  particular  locality. 

Railroading'. — When  a  bill  iajMissed  witlioutdulay  in 
a  lenrislative  assembly  by  tlie  energetic  clTorts  of  corrujit 
members  it  is  said  to  have  been  **' railroaded"  through 
the  irouf?c. 

Rail  Splitter* — A  mhriqnet  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  split  the  mils  for  fences  when,  in  his  eiirly  life,  his 
family  made  a  cloaring  iu  Illinois  and  built  a  lof^-house. 

Randall,  Samuel  J.,  wjis  born  in  Philadelphia. 
October  10,  1828.  He  served  in  the  local  government  of 
Phila<lelpbia  and  also  in  the  State  Senate.     Iu  1S02  he 
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was  elected  to  Congress,  and  has  ever  since  been  reelwiUn!. 
In  the  Forty-fourtli  Congress  he  was  elected  speaker  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  dctith  of  M.  C  Kerr.  Ho 
was  elected  to  the  same  office  in  the  Forty-fiftli  aoil 
Forty-sixth  Confesses.  He  is  the  leatler  of  Ibo  high 
turitr  wing  of  the  Democmtic  party. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  was  born  in  Ckfl- 
teriiolil  CoiuUVj  Virginia,  Juno  %,  1773,  and  died  at 
I'hiliiddphia  >fay34,  1833.  lie  served  in  Congress froia 
179!)  to  1813,  from  1S15  to  1817  and  from  1819  to  1623; 
from  1S25  to  1827  he  was  in  the  Senate  and  from  \^^ 
to  1K29  a^iin  in  the  Iloufiu.  In  1830  he  was  for  a  short 
time  Minister  to  Russia.  He  was  a  Democrat,  althougli 
at  various  times  antuj^oTiiziug  hia  party.  He  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  ability,  though  extremely  eccoutric 
llis  person  was  spare  and  his  voice  very  shrill.  One  of 
his  foibles  was  his  pride  in  his  descent  from  PocabuntiiS' 

Re-admission  of  Southern  States.  {Set  Bcco*^ 
sfruriinn:  Ailmiy^sion  (iftStaiestofhe  Union.) 

Rebel  Brigadiers  is  a  phrase  applied  to  menitt 
public  life  tliiit  served  in  the  Coufederato  Army  during 
the  t'ivil  War.  The  idiraso  is  applied  irrespectivi)  ^f 
the  rank  they  held.  It  is  a  venomous  phrase  antl  use^ 
only  hy  Iht'lr  opponcnU. 

Rebellion. —  The  name 
Civil  Wiir  {whi'h  see), 

Rebs. — An  abbreviation  for  rebels,  the  word  used  at 
thti  Korth  to  cluiracterizo  the  Confederates 

Receipts    and    Expenditures    of  the    United 
States.     {See  ExpeiuHtvres  and  Receipts  of  ike  Unit 
S/ff/e,^.) 

Recent  Unpleasantness,  The. — Same  as  Lo 
U/jpIfaftffJifnt'.ss  twl/irh  see). 

Reciprocity  is  the  granting  by  one  nation  of  certain 
commercial  privileges  to  another,  whereby  the  citizens 
of  the  latter  aru  put  on  an  eq»nil  basis  with  citizens OtM, 
the  former  in  certain  branches  of  commerce.  The  tertB^' 
was  formerly  used  chiefly  with  rcfereuce  to  8hip]>ing,  but 
is  now  applied  also  to  privileges  concerning  imports. 
One  nation  agrees  to  reduce  or  abrogate  entirely  the 


given  in  the  North  to  tie 
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dntios  on  certain  merchandise  imported  from  another, 
in  return  for  like  concessions  as  regards  itself.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  provide  that,  should  either  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  grant  more  favorable  conditions  to  a  third 
nation,  such  privileges  should  inure  also  to  the  benefit 
of  the  other  party  to  the  treaty;  snch  an  agreement  is 
called  the  **  most  favored  nation"  clause  of  the  treaty. 
Jteciprocity  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  from  1S54  to  1856  as  to  many  articles,  and  now 
exists  between  this  country  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as 
to  certain  products  of  each  country,  by  a  treaty  made  in 
187G,  The  latter  treaty  was  intended  to  benefit  the 
sugar  refiners  of  the  Pacific  coast.  But  it  is  not  a  part 
of  the  regular  policy  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in 
reciprocity  with  foreign  nations. 

Reconstruction. — The  end  of  the  Civil  War  saw  the 
governments  of  the  Southern  Statesoverthrown;  they  had 
been  declared  insurgent  and  tltey  were  now  practically 
in  the  position  of  congucreil  territory.  The  problem 
before  tne  country  was  now  these  States  were  now  to  be 
treated.  The  plans  to  this  end  have  by  some  writers 
been  classified  as  follows:  1.  The  theory  that  there  had 
always  been  a  large  number  of  Union  men  in  these 
States  and  that  as  soon  as  a  loyid  government  was  estab- 
lished by  these,  the  State  by  that  fact  again  became 
regularly  constituted.  3.  That  contained  in  President 
Lincoln's  proclamation  of  December  8,  1S63,  agreeing 
to  recognize  any  loyal  government  set  up  by  one-tenth 
of  the  number  of  voters  of  18G0,  after  tnoy  had  taken 
a  prescribe*.!  oath  of  allegiance,  and  ofTering  annesty  on 
certain  conditions  to  all  but  »  spcjcificd  portion  of  those 
in  rebellion.  3,  Sumner's  theory  that  by  secession  a 
State  renounces  its  right  as  a  State,  that  thus  slavery 
(an  institution  renting  merely  on  State  unthority)  was 
abolished,  and  that  i'ongress  should  take  measures  to 
establish  this  fact,  to  protect  all  the  iuhabitantfl  of  the 
State  and  set  up  a  Hopubliean  form  of  goverunient 
therein.  4.  Thaddeus  Stevens'  theory  that  inaniterable 
resistance  to  the  Constitution*  suspended  its  opemtiona 
and  that  the  national  government  must  decide  whou  It 
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18  to  be  resnmed.     5.  The  Davis-Wade  plan,  introduced 
by  Henry  Winter  Davis  and  Benjamin  F,  Wade,  from 
the  committee  on  rebellious  States,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  provisional  governors,  the  enrolment  of 
citizens  -w-illing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  adop- 
tion and  approval  of  a  Constitution,  and  the  admission 
of    tho    State."    6.    The  congressional    plan,   the  one 
actually  carried  out.     The   Legislatures  reconstructed 
under    the  proclamation  of    December  8,   1863,   had 
adopted  measures  strongly  discriminating  against  tlie 
negroes,  and  this  had  consolidated  Republican  opinion  »i 
the  North  against  the  President's  policy,  which  feeling 
"was  reflected  in  the  Congress  that  assembled  in  Decem- 
ber, 1S65.    Lincoln  bad   meanwhile  been  assassinated 
and  Jolinson  had  succeeded  him.     It  w;i3  first  enacted 
that  no  State  Bliould  be  represented  in  eitlier  Houi^e 
until  Congress  had  declared  that  State  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation.    And  here  the  President  and  Congress  began 
to  diverge.     Congress  then  passed  a  bill  proposing  tlie 
Fourteenth-Amendment  and  declaring  any  State  nitifying 
it  to  bo  entitU?d  to  representation.    The  Civil  Kights  Hitl 
and  abiil  enlarging  the  power  of  the  freedmen's  bureau 
followed,  passod  over  the  President's  veto.     The  first  of 
the  (■onfciiemte  States  to  be  readmitted  to  representa- 
tion  was  Tennessee,  on  July  24,  1806.    According  to 
Congrosa  tl)G  rebellious  States  had,  by  their  Recession, 
suspendLul  their  State  governments;  the  Constitution  of 
tho  United  States,  however,  remaining  opei-ativo  as  re- 
gards these  Slates  which,  bo  it  remembered,  were  not 
regarded  i*a  deatroycd,  but  as  capable  of  restoi-ation  to 
their '*  former  political  relations  in  the  Union  by  con- 
sent of  the  law-making  power  of  tho  United  States."  ■ 
It  WHS  about  this  time  that  those  Republicans  in  sym- B 
pathy  with  the  President  held  the  "  arm-in-arm '' con- 
ventior^  but  the  bulk  uf  the  party  considered  atlherenco 
to  Johnson'a  policy  aa  treason  to  the  party.     Moreover 
the  Preaideut,  on  a  western  trip  taken  about  this  time, 
delivered  many  indii^creet  speeches,  and  thus  widened' 
the  gaj)  between  himself  and  Congress.     The  latter  non 
passed  a  scries  of  laws,  many  of  them  over  the   Presi- 
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dent *B  veto,  and  aH  intended  to  limit  hia  opportnnities  of 
oppoe^ition  to  its  pliuis.  Amon^  thwse  were  tlie  Tenure 
of  Office  Act,  sua  acts  establisliing  nuiversal  suffrair^  in 
the  t^'iritoneey  admitting  Xebraska  as  a  Stale  and  mak- 
ing General  Grant  irremovable  as  head  of  the  army. 
The  Fonrteenth  Amendment  Had  been  adopted  bj  but 
one  Southern  iState,  Tenne-ssee,  and  eo  Congress  ii'bb 
obHged  to  take  further  steps  looking  to  reconstruction, 
Porthia  purpose  the  South  was  divided  into  five  military 
districts;  mUitarj  governors  were  appointed  with  power 
to  protect  life  and  property,  either  by  military  commis- 
sions or  by  the  local  courts;'  these  governors  were  also  to 
Bnperrise  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional 
convention,  to  which  all  but  certain  disqualified  cl:u5ses 
were  eligible,  and  for  delegates  to  which  only  those 
eligible  were  allowed  to  vote.  These  constitntions  were 
to  be  ratified  by  a  popular  vote  and  then  to  be  passed  on 
by  Congrt«s,  after  which  the  new  Legislature  was  to  ratify 
the  Fonrteenth  Amendment,  and  when  that  had  become 
part  of  the  Constitution  the  State's  representativi*8  wore 
to  be  admitted  to  Congress.  This  bill  was  passed  over 
the  President's  veto  March  2,  1867.  The  military  gov- 
ernors were  appointed  and  reconstruction  proceeded* 
The  Constitutions  thus  adopted  abolished  slavery,  re- 
pudiated the  debts  incurred  during  tlie  civil  war,  re- 
nounced the  right  of  secession  and  agreed  to  piiss  no 
laws  abridging  the  liberty  of  any  class  of  citizens, 
Legislatnres  and  goveniors  were  elected  under  them,  and 
on  June  22,  1805,  Arkansas  was  reatlinitted  to  tho 
Union;  by  act  of  Juno  25,  IHdS,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama  and  l/>uisianA  wore 
added  to  the  list.  Virginia,  llississip|>i  and  Tex;w  were 
not  readmitted  till  the  acts  of  January  2^,  February  23 
and  March  30,  1S70,  respectively;  Georgia  wiis  consid- 
ered by  Congress  to  have  failed  in  complying  wllh  its 
reconstruction  policy,  and  her  reiulmissiou  was  not  ooni- 
plcte  till  made  bo  by  act  of  July  15,  1S70;  aspuuinh- 
ment  for  their  delay,  these  last  four  Stutos  wore  obli^cil 
to  ratify  tho  Fifteenth  Amendment  as  a  condition  nre- 
cedent  to  admission.    The  Fourteenth  Amoudmcut  had 
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been  declared  adopted  July  11,-18G8.  Thus  the  Union 
was  once  more  complete.  The  aotion  of  Congress  was 
declared  canstitiitional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slatt^s  in  tlie  rase  of  Texas  vs.  White, 

Reed,  Thomas  B.,  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine, 
October  18,  1839.  lie  is  a  law ver  and  a  gnwinate  of 
Howtloin  CoUi'gc.  He  has  served  in  botli  Houses  of  the 
Li»gislature  ami  as  the  Attorney-General  of  his  State. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  every  Cougrees  since  the 
Forty-fifth.  lie  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Bepal)- 
licuna  in  the  House  of  Kopresentatives. 

Refunding:  of  United  States  Debt— At  its  high- 
est point  (18(J.'»)  the  debt  of  tlie  United  States  exceeded 
$a,8(K),0On.O(^C),  This -was  composed  of  a  great  variety 
of  different  obligations,  some  bearing  as  high  as  seven 
ami  Tliree-tenths  per  cent,  interest.  Of  this  debt,  fSSO,- 
000,000,  bearing  interest  at  seven  and  three-tenths  per 
cent.,  nnitnred  in  1807and  1868,  and  about  *.300,000,000 
otluT  debt  matured  in  the  same  period.  To  meet  this 
therowtjre  issued  in  JS05  Ijt3;i2, 1)08,950,  tifteon  years,  six 
per  cent,  bonds;  in  1807 1370,61*), 1)50,  fifteen  years,  six 
JXT  cent,  bonds;  in  1SG8  9542^539,350,  fifteen  years, 
six  percent,  bonds;  in  1807  and  1868  $85,150,000  de- 
mands, three  per  cent,  certificates.  The  refunding  atit 
of  1870  authorized  tlic  ist^no  of  not  more  than  fliiOO,- 
000,000,  ten  years,  five  per  cent,  bondsj  of  not  more 
than  ;|;Jt>0,000,000,  fifteen  years,  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  bonds;  of  not  more  than  *il,O00,O00,00O,  thirty 
yeare,  four  per  cimt.  houde.  In  1871  this  was  auiendod, 
increasing  tne  amount  of  five  per  cent,  bonds  to  $500,- 
000,000,  the  total  isauu,  however,  not  to  be  increased 
therobv.  Under  this  act  there  were  issued  i\  total  of 
$-4l2,8bG,4oO  of  five  per  cent,  bonds,  and  after  187ti 
$250,000,000  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  bonds.  In 
1870  a  bill  was  piissed  authorizing  the  issue  of  $10  cer- 
tiHcates,  hearing  four  per  cent,  interest  and  exchangeable 
into  the  four  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  acts  of  1870 
and  1871.  These  certificates  were  issued  as  a  part 
of  the  refunding  scheme,  and  were  intended  to  supply  a 
safe  means  cf  investment  for  people  of  small  meanSj  au 
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object  that  was  defeated  by  the  preniiuin  at  which  the 
four  percent,  bonds  were  selling,  which  acted  iva  an  in- 
ducement to  buy  up  these  curtillcatea  and  to  exehango 
them  for  the  bonds.  On  January  1,  1888,  there  were  bnt 
$151,530  outstanding  (.vf*?  IhM  Stalmnenl  January  1, 
1888,  under  Debt  iJf  Vniied  Si  idea, )  ^  In  J  870  over 
♦?41,00D,€00  four  per  cent,  bonds  were  issued  under  the 
acU  of  1870  and  1871.  The  net  result  of  all  these 
changes  was  that  the  national  debt,  considerably  more 
than  one-half  of  which  wa.s  in  1805  outstanding  at  six 
per  cent,  and  over,  was  in  1870  costing  hut  four  and 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  more  than  one-half  of  its 
then  principal.  In  1881  over  *(J70,000,000  of  the  publio 
debt  running  at  live  and  six  per  cent,  matured.  Con- 
gresd  failed  to  jirovide  the  means  for  meeting  it,  and  there 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  for  this  pnrpo8eonly 
the  surphis  revenue  and  somewhat  over  ifrlOO,00(),(HIO  of 
four  per  cent.  boTids  under  tlie  acts  of  1870  and  1871. 
Under  these  ciruuinstuncoa  the  ^Sec^etary  (Windom), 
forced  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  made  a  general 
offer  to  the  holders  of  these  bonds  to  extend  the  bonds  of 
such  as  niiglit  desire  it  at  three  and  a  Inilf  per  cent,  re- 
deemable at  the  pleasure  of  the  government.  This 
measure  was  a  complete  success:,  over  ^400,000,000  bonds 
being  extended  at  tliree  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  next 
Congress  (in  1882)  authorized  three  per  cent,  bonds, 
redeemable  at  the  picas  iire  of  the  government,  to  bo 
issued  instead  of  the  bonds  extended  at  three  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  and  n»oro  than  ii«:J00,000,000  were  so 
issued.  Meanwhile  the  reduction  of  the  debt  proceeded 
60  rapidly  that  the  hifit  of  the  three  and  a  half  per  cents 
were  called  for  payment  Kovcndjor  1,  1883,  and  the  last 
of  the  three'per  cents  July  1,  1887,  leaving  outstanding 
only  the  four  and  a  half  and  four  per  cent,  bonds.  The 
rapid  extinction  of  our  national  debt,  and  the  equally 
rapid  decline  in  tlie  interest  rates  on  the  same,  is  un- 
paralleled. For  further  and  more  detailed  information 
regarding  tko  debt  and  its  extinction  see  Debt  of  United 
tSlitfcfi  and  Surplus, 
Registration  is  a  precaution  taken  in  certain  States 
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to  prevent  frauds  at  elections.  It  confiista  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  lisU  of  tho  voters  of  every  precinct,  each  voter 
being  I'equired  to  present  himself  before  the  day  of  eleo-  . 
tion  to  Iiave  \\\&  name  re<;orded  and  to  answer  any  qm^^H 
tions  as  to  his  qnalilications.  By  affording  opportnuitf^B 
for  Hcriitiuy  and  conipanst  \  of  lij-ts  much  imposition  is 
avoided.  80 ventecn  Htfttea  luivo  registration  hiws;  eio:bt 
States  require  registration  in  cities  or  towns  contiiinnig 
more  than  a  certain  sjieeified  population;  in  one  (Geor- 
gia) local  law  exacts  it  in  some  counties.  In  Illinois 
rogiatratioa  is  required,  but  (except  in  a  few  cities)  a 
vote  will  be  granted,  even  in  its  absence  on  the  filing  of 
proper  affidavits.  Khode  Island  requires  it  of  all  not 
owning  real  estate,  and  Minnesota  of  all  not  known  to 
all  tlie  election  Judges.  Eight  States  do  not  require  it; 
in  thriH)  of  theso  (Arkansas,  Texua  and  West  Virginia) 
it  is  eonatitutioually  prohibited.  .        ^H 

Remonetization.     (.SVe  Coinage.)  ^| 

Removal  of  Goverament  Deposits  from  the 
United  States  Bank. — Prct-idenL  .hickrfou  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  18^*3  recommended  an  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  tlie  Bunk  of  the  United  State-s,  with 
a  view  to  determinin;^  whether  tho  government  deposits 
couid  safely  bo  left  there.     In  March,  18:33,  tlm  House 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  deposits  could  with  safety 
remain  in  tho  bnuk.     The  President,  who  was  opposed 
to  tlie  buukj  resolvedj   nevertheless,  to  remove  tnem. 
The  law  creating  the  bank  had  provided  that  govern- 
ment funds  were  to  be  left  in  it,  unless  tho  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  siiould  othenviso  direct,  in  which  case  the 
latter  was  to  lay  before  Congress  the  3'easons  for  tiie  re- 
moval.    In  January,  lSi>3,  William  J.   Duane  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     lie  was  found  op- 
posed to  the  removal,  especially  to  tho  removal   before      1 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  Jackson  tried  in  vain  to.^J 
change  his  determination.     Iw  September  Duaue  asko^^| 
the    ProBideiifc    to    make    a    written    request    for    hi^^ 
^Duane's)  resignation,  which  Iho  former  did  on  tho  ^d.      ; 
On  tho  same  day  lioger  B.  Tnncy,  tho  Attorney-General, 
waa  appointed,  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury.    Uo  at  once 
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issued  orders  directing  collectors  to  deposit  funds  col- 
lected in  certaiu  specified  Stale  buukB,  while  the  fnnds 
ia  the  Bank  of  the  Uuited  States  were  withdrawn  as 
needwd.  There  was  no  actual  tnaiafer  from  the  latter 
to  the  State  banks.  The  only  result  of  a  long  delate  ia 
Congress  was  a  resolution  of  censure  by  the  tisenate, 
Taney's  nomination  was  not  sent  to  the  Senate  until 
June  23,  1834,  and  it  was  rejected  by  that  body. 
Removals  from  Office.    {See  Tenii  and  Ttnure  of 

Offuu'..) 

Repeating  is  a  form  of  election  fraud  accomplished 
by  causing  the  same  men  to  vote  at  different  polls.  Men 
that  make  a  practice  of  this  are  called  repeaters. 

Republican  League  of  the  United  States  ia  an 

association  of  the  various  Repubiiciin  cluhs  of  the 
Oountry.  lu  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Bfpublican 
iJlub  of  New  York,  dclogatos  met  in  that  city  iu  Dccem- 
l:>cr,  1887,  and  organized  with  Senator  William  M. 
lEverts  as  chiiirmun.  •hiino:^  ]'.  Foater,  president  of 
"the  New  York  Republican  Chib,  was  elected  president 
of  the  League.  It  a  objects  uro  to  consolidate  tlio  Ke- 
publican  party  aud  to  secure  uuited  and  harmonious 
action,  eHj)eciiilly  in  the  eam]tai^^u  of  18y8. 

Republican  Party. — Thia  was  the  original  name  of 
the  Deiiuicratic  ]>arty,  for  an  account  of  which  sea 
De/nocmfir-  Htpublkan  Farfff.  1 1.  ia  also  tlic  name  of  tiie 
principal  opponent  of  tliat  party  from  1854:  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  disiioliitiou  oX  the  Whig  party  in  1852 
left  a  number  of  fu<^tiou»  agreeiug  in  nothing  but  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  having 
none  of  the  elements  necessjiry  to  the  formation  of  a 
united  party.  But  from  tliese  there  sprang  the  miyat 
powerful  jiarty  the  Democratic  party  has  yet  had  to  en- 
counter— a  consistent  advocate  of  broad  construction, 
and  internal  improvomeiita,  more  ]H>pidur  than  tive 
Federal  party  and  more  liomogoiieoua  and  courageoua 
than  the  Whiga.  The  name  was  udojited  partly  hecauHo 
its  associations  were  thought  well  suited  to  draw  together 
many  of  the  discordant  elements.  It  was  suggeated  at  a 
meeting  of  a  number  of  members  of  Congress,  and  was 
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first  formally  adoptetl  at  a  Michigan  convention  in  July, 
1854.  The  old  Whigs,  the  Free-Soilers,  many  Kuuw- 
NothingH  and  Bome  few  Democrats  were  the  elements 
that  vent  to  make  up  the  l>arty;  the  Aholitionists  were 
a  spocieH  of  allieti.  Its  sucoess  in  the  States  was  at  first 
inarke<i,  eleven  Senators  and  a  plurality  of  the  llouse 
belonging  to  the  party.  In  1856  a  national  convention  I 
W{UJ  called  ami  i"Vemont  was  nominated.  The  platform 
declared  against  tho  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  the  exteuBion  of  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  the  Pacific 
Itailroiuls,  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  StatCj  and 
of  the  improvement  of  "rivers  and  harbors  of  national 
character.  Fremont  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
Between  185G  and  18G0  the  party  gained  largely  in  com- 
pactness, tho  imcorapromising  attitude  of  tho  slave 
power  uniting  Northerners  more  closely,  and  drawing 
away  from  tho  party  thoi*e  not  in  sympatliy  with  it.  The 
plutform  of  18G0  was,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  same 
as  in  1850,  except  that  a  protective  tariff  was  demanded, 
and  that  threats  of  secession  were  condemned.  In  the 
convention  but  few  of  the  ttioutheru  States  were  repre- 
Bented.  A brrtluim  Lincoln  WJ13  nominated  and  elected. 
Ilia  election  Avas  by  the  Southern  fcstates  declared  to  be 
suliicieut  cause  lor  their  secessiou  and  thus  was  the 
country  plunged  into  Oivil  War.  During  the  Mar  the 
history  of  the  government  is  the  history  of  tho  party. 
The  war  policy  of  the  President  was  sujjported  by  the 
])arty,  as  were  also  the  measures  intended  to  cripple 
Hlavory.  In  180-4  Liru^oht  wjia  re-nominated  and  re- 
elected by  a  large  majority.  His  asaassimition  followed 
hard  upon  his  inauguration,  and  the  V'ice-Prcsident, 
Johnson,  became  President,  Between  him  and  Congress 
there  ejiruug  up,  almost  at  once,  a  conflict  on  the  sub-  j 
jeot  of^the  reconstruction  of  tho  seceded  States,  Coti^H 
gress  demanding  '^substantial  guarantees^'  of  the  pr^H 
servation  of  tho  rights  of  tho  negroes  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  admission:  his  impeachment  and  acquit 
ioliowed.  The  measures  of  Congress  on  tlm  subject 
reconstruction  were  approved  by  the  party.  That  th 
party  was  carried   somewhat  too  far  on  this  subject. 
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ras  shown  by  tho  declaration  of  the  unconstitntionality 
if  parts  of  the  Civil   Rights  Bill  by  a  Supreme  Court, 
ihe   intiiubcnj   of    which    were    appointed    by    licpub- 
flican   Presidents.      In  1868  Grant  was  nominated  and 
elerted-     The  party  ])laced  itself  on  record  as  opnoaed 
to  the  intimidation  of  negro  voters  by  Southern  whites, 
and  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitntioa  is 
duo  to  its  efforts,  as  wi»re  also  tlio  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth.    In  1872  Grant  was  reiionunated,  but  a  i>ortion 
of    the  party,   disapproving  of    its   coerci\e   measures 
toward,  the  Southj  held  a  separate  convention  under  tlie 
name  of  Liberal  Republican  party.     Li  rant  wjis  never- 
tJieless  elected,  but  his  second   term   was  nianvd   by 
acandals  arising  frnm   the  corruption   of   Bubonlinates 
selected  by  him.     Tho  8tato  elections  just  previous  tr> 
18TG  had  been  unfavorable  to  the  party,  and  the  Demo- 
crats, with  Tildeu  as  tlieir  candidate,  wagi'd  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  Hayes,  the  IJepublicun  nominee.     Tln3 
Tesult  was  lon^  in  doubt  and  woiS  settled  only  bv  the  Elec- 
toral Commiesion,    Hayes  was  declared  elected.    During 
his  administration  specie  payments  were  resuinod.    Jn  tho 
convention  of   1S80  a  determined   stand  was  made   by 
Grant's  friends  to  secure  his  nomination  on  tho  ground 
that  having  been  out  of  office  for  one  tenu,  his  renomi- 
natiou  could  not  be  considered  as  for  a  ''third  term:" 
but  although  his  siijjportei-s  clung  to  him  throughout, 
Garfield  was  nominated  and  elected.    The  assassination  of 
Garfield  soon  after  his  election  brought  Vice-President 
Arthur  to  the  presidency.     lu  1SH4  Blaine  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  party,     lie  was  personally  obnoxious  to 
a  connidcrablo  number  of  Kepubliciuis,  thereafter  calhd 
Mugwumps,  ami  in  New  York,  always  a  doubtful,  and  in 
this  case  tho  deciding,  Sbite,  tho  defoctiou  was  sutticient 
to  give  the  electoral  vote  of  tlie  State  to  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Cleveland,  by  the  small  plurality  of  1,047,  in 
a  total  vote  of  over  1,100,000.     Thus,  after  an  uninter- 
rupted sway  of  twenty-four  years  the  party's  candidate 
for  the  presidency  was  defeated.     Tho  principles  of  the 
party,  as  stated  in  the  Party  Flatform  of  ISBi,  aie  else- 
where given. 
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Resignation  is  the  relinquishment  of  an  office  w 
position  of  honor  or  trust  bya  fornuil  net  iliroctwl  to  the 
jiowcr  tliiit  bestowed  it,  or  the  legal  agent  of  such. pove^' 
The  otlicc  of   Presitlent  or  Vice-President  can,  by  b*' 
only  l)c  resigned  by  a  written  and  subscribed  instrunici^^ 
lodgeil  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  i'**" 
ii^natioii  of  a  Senator  or  Keprc8cnlative  iH  addreyaxi  ^? 
the  (rovernor  of  his  State.     A  C'aiiiuec  otticerdirecU   ^|*^ 
resignation  to  tlie  President,  and  it  is  customary  for  '^^ 
nieinfH?rrtof  a  Cabinet  to  hand  their  resignations  to  a  r^^. 
Prcsidviit,  if  theeo  have  notalready  been  addressed  to    "^^J^ 
ouigoinj^  Piesiilnnt  to  take  elTert  at  tlio  exj)iration  of        \ 
term.     It  is  not  unusual  for  the  President  to  chU  for  '^ivc 
/  resignation  of   one  or  more  of   the  Cabinet.     Aa  to  ^^'_  • 

person  succeeding  to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice-Prc^-;",^, 
'  dent  wlieii  sueli  oRicer  resign?,  ^ta  Frestdential  iSVa— ^^' '^^ 

j  sion.     Wlicii  a  Senator  resigns  the  f  Jovernor  of  his  Str^^;^  ^^^ 

.  makes  a  temporary  appointment  till  the  next  m<'eting 

t.lu^  Lep^islatiiro,  wliieh  t'ltn'ts  a  fiucccfisor.  In  case  a  Kc 
resentative  resignSj  the  IJovernor  issues  a  writ  for  tt 
election  of  his  successor.  The  jilaco  of  a  Cabinet  offic»^^.rt; 
idHui)plred  by  the  process  of  nonuiiation  bythe  I'residei^^^j 
I  and  4'iuifirmation  by  the  SonaLe^  the  next  highest  ottiec^ —   jf 

'  in  tbedepartmont  perfonning  ]ii.s<liiti('.s  temporarily.    ^^^^-1,0 

.  a  Governor  resigns^  his  place  is  commonly  supjilied  hj^^^^j^ 

the  [jientcnant-irovernor.  President  of  the  Senate  un^  in 
Speaivor  of  the  Ilonso,  in  the  order  named.  Other  Stat»*^^„ 
otVices  arc  usuiilly  IlHed  by  temporary  appointments  niiuli^  ^^^_ 
bythe  (Governor  till  a  successor  is  duly  elected  as  pre^  ^^ 
scribed  by  law.  A  vacancy  in  an  ap}iointive  office  ia  lillcd,^^  ^^ 
(  of  cnnrse,  merely  by  a  new  appoiutnient. 

I  Resolutions  of  '98. — (AV^  Kentucky  Hesolulions  oj 

;  Resumption  of  Specie  Payment^. — (Sec  Cmnmer- 

.  cifd  Cn'-'^cf;  J'rsufujffirifi  Ac/.) 

Resumption  Act. — By  this  name  is  known  the  Act 
of  January  H,  JH75,  which  directed  the  resumption  of 
specie  paymentaon  January  1,  1870.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced m  the  Senate  and  favorably  reported  Ijy  the  chair- 
man of  the  riuance  Committ^^e,  Senator  Sherman,  to 
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whom  subsequently,  as  SocreLarv  of  the  Treaaur}'  under 
Uaycs,  fell  the  duty  of  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect. 
{See  Commercial  Crises.) 
Retaliation  Act. — (Se^  Fishery  Treaties.) 
Retired  List. — {See  Army  of  the    United  States; 
Xarij  of  the  United  States.) 

Returning"  Boards  are  certain  boards  established 
for  the  purpose  of  imnvasriing  the  votes  given  in  an  elec- 
tion. They  were  established  in  some  of  the  recon- 
structed States  at  the  South,  after  tlie  Civil  War,  for 
the  purpose  of  equalizing  any  fniud  or  violence  that 
might  be  practiced  on  the  negroes  at  the  polls,  the  first 
ono  beintr  established  in  Arkansas  by  its  Constitution  of 
1808.  Under  this  Constitution  the  board  had  power  to 
correct  or  to  reject  any  returns,  and  even  to  set  aside  the 
election  and  order  a  new  one — in  short,  judicial  powers. 
The  Constitution  of  1874  gave  to  it  the  power  morely  to 
canva.'*3  the  votes.  Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Louis- 
iana had  returning  boards  possessing  judicial  powers. 
While  in  the  case  of  State  elections  the  powers  given  to 
returning  boards  would  necessarily  require  the  sanction 
of  the  State  Conatrituiion,  the  case  is  different  in  elec- 
tions f*.tr  presidential  electors,  because  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  prescribes  that  these  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  siieh  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
may  direct,  thus  placing  the  power  to  regidate  this 
matter  entirely  into  the  hands  (if  the  Iji'gishiture  regard- 
less of  any  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution.  This 
subject  is  of  interest  chiefly  in  relation  to  tlie  presiden 
tial  election  of  187fi,  in  which  t]»e  result  hinged  upon 
the  action  of  those  boards.  The  laws  ot  Florida  con- 
Btitiited  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney-Generjil 
and  the  Comptroller,  or  any  two  of  them  with  any  otlier 
member  of  the  State  cabinet  selected  by  them,  as  the 
returning  board.  In  1670  the  State  Circuit  Court  for 
Leon  County  ordered  an  immediate  canvass  by  the 
board.  From  Baker  County  there  were  two  returns. 
Disregarding  the  vote  from  this  county,  the  popular 
vote  was  about  a  tie.  The  return  from  this  county 
giving  a  Repnblican  majority  of  41  votes  was  thrown 
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out,  as  Was  also  the  return  from  Clay  County  (giving  a 
Democrutic  majority  of  164),  and  a  Democratic  Gover- 
nor and  Kepubliciin  presidential  electors  were  declared 
electetl.  On  this  return,  the  Governor  gave  his  certifi- 
cate to  the  Republican  electors,  and  these  met  and  voted. 
The  Democratic  electors  had  met  and  voted  on  a  certifi- 
cate of  one  member  of  the  board.  The  court  refused 
to  receive  the  rt?port  of  the  returning  boards  and  on 
January  1,  1877,  a  new  return  was  made  declaring  the 
Democratic  elector  and  State  officers  elected.  A  re- 
canvass  by  the  now  Stiitc  officers^  as  ordered  by  the  new 
Legislature,  also  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
electors,  but  the  electoral  commission  accepted  the  Re- 
publican returns  as  the  only  one  regular  in  fonn.  The 
ruliugs  of  the  courts  have  since  practically  deprived  the 
board  of  its  judicial  functions.  In  Louisiana  the  board 
consisted  of  '*five  persons,  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate 
from  all  political  parties."  In  1876  the  Democratic 
member  at  once  resigned,  and  his  place  was  not  filled. 
The  board  decided  contests  in  secret,  and  refused  to 
allow  United  States  smiervisors  to  be  present.  About 
1,1:^00  ballots,  bearing  the  names  of  only  thi-co  Republi- 
can electors  were  counted  as  cast  for  all  of  the  eight 
electors.  In  all,  about  13,000  Democratic  and  2,000 
Republican  votes  wore  rejected.  The  board  declared 
the  election  of  the  Republican  presidential  electoi-s,  of 
the  Rcpublicjin  State  ticket,  of  four  Republican  and  two 
Democratic  Congressmen,  and  giire  the  Republic^ins  a 
majority  of  two  in  the  tStato  Semite  and  of  twenty-five 
in  tlie  Lower  IToiise.  Subsequent  legislation  has  de- 
prived the  board  of  its  judicial  functions.  In  South 
Carolina  the  board  consisted  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Comptroller,  the  Attorney-General 
and  tliQ  Adjutant-Oenoml.  On  November  23,  1876,  the 
Supreme  C^urt  of  tlie  State  ordered  tJie  board  not  to 
exercise  judicial  functions  in  counting  the  votes  of  the 
presidential  electora.  The  board,  notwithstanding,  de- 
clared the  Repubiican  electors  chosen.  The  members 
Were  arrested  for  coTitempt,  but  they  were  relea8e<i  by 
the  federal  Circuit  Court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 


The  judiciiil  fuuctiona  ot  the  board  have  been  withdrawn 
l>y  Bubsequent  legislation.     (See  Electoral  Commission,) 

Returns,  Can't  Go  Behind  the, —  This  is  the 
popular  phrase  to  express  the  j>riEciplo  adopted  by  the 
electoral  comniission  of  not  examining  into  the  votes  as 
actually  cast,  hut  of  taking  the  result  declared  by  the 
returnmg  boards  through  the  proper  channels. 

Revenue  of  the  United  States.  [See  Expendi- 
tures and  Jhcespts  of  the  United  StalesA 

Rhode  Island  was  one  of  the  original  States  of  the 
Union.  It  haa  two  capitals^  Providence  and  Newport. 
The  popnktion  in  1880  was  276,531,  and  in  1888  is 
estimated  at  310,000.  Ilhode  Island  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress,  and  haa  four  electoral  votes, 
whicli  are  safely  relied  on  by  tlie  Republicans.  Its 
popular  name  is  Little  Rhody,  or  Rhoda.  {See  Dorr 
RebeUion;  Gorernors;  Legislatures.) 

Rich  Man's  Dollar. — The  gold  dollar  is  so  called 
by  those  favoring  the  compnlsory  coinage  of  standard 
silver  dollars.     [See  Silver  Qufstion.) 

Riders  are  provisions  added  to  a  nill  under  consider- 
ation in  a  legislative  af^sembly,  having  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  itself. 
They  are  usiutlly  ])rovisions  that  would  have  no  chance 
of  piissing  on  their  merits  and  they  are  merged  with  im- 
portant bills  by  a  minority,  wdiich  makes  the  passage  of 
the  bill  nn  thna  amended  the  condition  of  its  passage  in 
any  shape.,  or  else  they  are  thus  added  for  tlie  pui*poae  of 
dodging  the  veto  of  the  executive  whiuh  they  know 
would  meet  the  measure  if  separately  passed,  and  which 
they  believe  will  not  be  exerted  upon  an  otherwise  .good 
and  important  bill.  The  bills  saddled  with  riders  are 
usually  appropriation  bills.  As  their  effect  is  practically 
to  limit  the  veto  power  of  the  executive  they  are  now 
by  law  forbidden  in  many  States,  and  the  ndes  botli  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  eonie  measure  limit  their  appli- 
cation. In  order  entirely  Ut  prevent  this  mischief  it  lias 
been  BUggested  that  tho  Constitution  be  amended  so  as 
to  enable  the  PrcBident  to  veto  eingle  items  in  ou  appro- 
priation bill. 
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Right  of  Search. — Tho  right  is  undispnted  in  in- 
toruational  law  for  tho  war  vessel  of  a  belligerent  to  visit 
private  veesels  oa  the  high  seas  and  to  exantine  their 
papers  and  cargoes,  to  determine  their  destination  and 
character.  The  right  which  England  claims  of  search- 
ing neutral  vuBaelB  for  Huhjoctaaud  deserters,  however, 
is  a  different  matter,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
tho  War  of  1812  {irhkh  see). 

Rights  of  Neutrals.     {>Se€  Neutrality.) 

Ring. — A  corrupt  arr.mgement  that  "encircle 
enough  inliucntial  men  in  tlve  organization  of  each  party 
to  control  tho  at^tiou  of  both  party  machines;  men  vho 
in  public  push  to  extremes  the  abstract  ideas  of  thdr  re- 
spective parties,  while  they  secretly  Join  their  hanJa  in 
schemes  for  persomU  power  and  profit."  This  definition 
is  from  a  pamphlet  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

River  and  Harbor  Bills.— The  first  bill  for  hwbor 
irnprovemenla  at  national  expense  was  passe<l  March  3, 
1823,     Various   such   bills  were    subsequently   piissetl. 
President  Polk,  iu  184fJ,  and  Prusident  Pierce,  lu  H35*» 
defeated  bills  for  that  pur]>oso  by  the  exercise  of  ^^ 
veto,  and   thereafter  no  attempt  to  pass  Huch  uieasuf^^-* 
was  made  until  1870.     Meanwhile  most  appropriation^ 
for  necessary  work  had  been  made  under  diAurcnt  heatV?' 
such  as  fortifications.     Ju  18?U  *3,000,000  wjia  direct;*?^ 
appmjjriated  for  tho  purpose.     Between  1870  and  IB '^• 


the  amounts  did  nob  exceed  t7,500,0()0;  the  appropcT'I^t 
ations  since  then  are  given  under  Appropriatiom*  -^^^^^a: 
has  grown  to  bo  a  practice  to  pass  tliese  bills  by  lo^^^jj 
rolling  (u'hu-h  tii'e)y  and  the  amounts  have  thus  ^*^^^jj 
largely  increased.  In  188:3  tlio  appropriations  fur  th:^  ^^^ 
purpose  amounted  to  nearly  *19,0U0,000.  The  billwi^^^ 
proTn])tly  vetoed  by  President  Arthur  and  just 
promptly  passcvd  over  tho  veto  by  Congress. 

Rock  of  Chicamaugua. — A  name  applied  to  Get 
eral   IJeorge  H.   Thomas  by  reason  of  the  firm  sti 
made  hy  him  at  Chicamaugua  during  the  Civil  \i\^^ 
•September,   J8fi3.     Tliomaa   was    born   in   Virginia 
1816;  he  diwl  Marrh  28,  1870.  j 

Rogue's   Island.— A  nickname  applied  to    Rho^^^^^ 
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Island  when  that  State  stood  out  and  refused  to  ratify 
the  Constitution. 

Roorbach  is  defined  by  "Webster  aa  follows:  **A 
lorgery  or  lictitious  story  published  for  purposes  of 
political  intrigue.  Tlio  word  origiimlod  in  isii,  whea 
each  a  forgery  wua  publinbed^  purporting  to  be  an  ex- 
tract from  tlio  *Travola  of  Baron  Ifoorbach/*' 

Rooster,  Democratic.  (*SVjfl  Dcmucrntir.  Rnoater.) 
Rotation  in  Office.  (See  Civil  tServire  lii'/vrm.) 
Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion.^Duritig  the 
presidential  campaign  of  18M4,  Jaiiies  G.  Blaine,  the 
Republican  caudidatej  received  a  dulegation  of  ministers 
favoring  his  election,  at  tbo  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in 
New  York  City.  The  spokesman,  the  llev.  Dr,  Burch- 
ard,  in  the  course  of  Lis  addn^sa  to  Blaine,  referred  to  the 
Democratic  party  aa  the  paity  of  *'  Kum,  Romanism  and 
KebelUou."  This  phrase  was  at  oucg  seized  upon  by  t!ie 
newspapera  opposed  to  Bhunc,  and  telegraphed  all  over 
tbo  country;  and  the  fact  was  dwelt  on  that  the  slight- 
ing allusion  to  Catholiea  liad  not  been  rebuked  by  Blaine. 
It  is  impossible  to  eatinuite  how  many  i^atbolio  votes 
were  turned  from  Blaioo  for  that  reason;  Cleveland's 
popular  majority  over  Blaine  in  New  York  was  but 
1,047,  BO  that  5^4  votes  lost  to  Cleveland  would  have 
turned  the  State  in  Blaine'a  favor^  and  with  New  York 
he  would  have  gained  the  preaideucy.     Whether  the  in- 

i'udicious  utterance  above  quoted  lost  the  election  for 
Jlaino  cannot  be  saiil. 

Sage  of  Greystone. — A  popular  name  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden.  Tildcn  a  residence  on  tho  Iludaon  River  was 
called  Greystone. 

Sage  of  Monticello. — A  popuLtr  name  of  Thomas 
JefTei'HOii.  On  tho  termination  of  bis  second  term  as 
President  bo  retired  to  Monticello,  Virginia,  where  the 
roinainder  of  his  life  was  passed. 

Salary  Grab,— On  aiarcb  3,  1873,  in  tbo  rush  that 
always  attends  the  closing  hours  of  the  national  TjO^s- 
laturo,   the  Forty-Second   Congresa  signalized  the  last 


lay  of  its  existence  by  passing  tho  act  commonly  called 
tho    '*  Salary  Grab."      It  passed  tho  House  and  the 
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Senate  and  reoeiTed  FresidefDt  Grant's  signature  on  thtt 
Mme  day.  It  prorided  for  an  increase  of  the  President's 
nlary  from  f^.OOO  to  tOO,OOu  a  year,  of  the  salaries  ol 
the  Vioe-Preaident,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Cuurt, 
cabinet  officers,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Senatorsj 
It(*preaeDtativeB,  territurial  doli.'gates  and  various  utber 
feiierai  otiiciaU.  The  at't  was  to  take  i^fft^t  inimedijitely, 
except  as  to  members  of  Congrees  whose  salary  w« 
iHiijied  from  (5,0(K)  to  t7,5CK)  a  year.  As  to  these  it  wu 
marie  retroactive  to  the  beginiiiug  of  the  term  of  the 
Forty-Socond  Congress.  It  was  this  provision  of  the 
bill  which  gave  it  the  name  of  a  "grab."  Moat  of 
those  that  voted  against  it  and  some  that  voted  for  % 
covered  their  past  increase  of  salary  iuto  the  Treasury. 
It  was  not  a  purty  measnre,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Congress  was  to  repeal  the  law  as  to  all  officials  except 
the  President  and  tlie  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Tlie  re|K'aling  act  became  a  law  on  January  20, 1874. 

Salt  River,  Gone  Up.— This  phrase  is  applied  to 
jK)litici:inB  who  are  fon.*i-d  out  of  public  life,  or  vbo 
retire  be<:-au8e  of  disappointed  ambition.  It  ia  said  that 
the  phruse  arose  from  a  small  stream  of  that  name  in 
Kentucky,  the  navigation  of  which  was  very  difficttl 
and  tlie  unpleasantness  of  a  journey  up  that  stream 
thouglit  fairly  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  politicians 
to  whom  the  phrase  was  applied. 

San  Juan   Dispute.     {See  Xorthwesi  Boundarifi 
Santo  Domingo,  Annexation  of. — Santo  Dom 
is  a  repuUic  occupying  the  eastern  and  larger  portion 
the  ifihiud  of  Ilayti.     It  is  also  called  San  Domingo,  or 
the   Domiuicjin  Republic,      In  July,   1SG9,   Piesirtcm 
(Jrant  sent  General  Babcock  to  San  Domingo  to  rejwrt 
ou  the  project;  of  annexing  it  to  the  United  States.     In 
conecquenco  of  Babcock's  rejwrt,  a  treaty  of  annexation 
was  made  on  November  20,  1869,  which  was  approved 
by  popular  vote  in  San  Domingo.     Its  ratification  va* 
urged  on  the  Senate  to  secure  the  fine  harbor  of  Saman& 
for  a  Cf^aling  station  and  commanding  rendezvous  for 
our  Uiivv,  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  that  bay  by  ani 
foreign  power,  to  free  the  slaves  there,  and  by  exampk 
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and  influence  the  elaves  in  Cuba  and  Bimzil,  and  to 
BecuroaproliLaljle  potfsesyion  for  tiie  UnitHil  States.  But 
cliarges  were  made  that  private  speculators  were  the 
promoters  of  the  plan,  which  was  tiiua  discredited.  lu 
May,  ISiO,  the  treaty  wiu?  niodiiied  to  mt^ct  some  ohjoc- 
tions,  and  Grant  sent  a  special  niessiige  to  Congress,  on 
May  31st,  urging  rati  ligation.  Tlio  Senate,  however,  on 
June  JJoth  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  In  January, 
1871,  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
message  of  December  5, 1870,  agreed  to  the  appointment 
of  a  commiiisiou  to  visit  San  Domingo  and  report  on  the 
project.  B.  F.  Wade,  Andrew  D.  White  and  S.  Q. 
Howe  were  appointed,  visited  San  Domingo,  and  made 
a  favorable  report.  The  project,  Jiowever,  had  now 
become  thoroughly  unpopular,  and  Grant  in  a  special 
messjigo  of  A]>ril  5,  1871,  virtually  abandoued  it. 
Nothing  Las  since  been  dono  to  carry  out  his  ideas  of 
annexation.  Senator  Sumner,  of  MasBachusetts,  was  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  whole  plan,  and  chiefly  to  hia 
efforts  waa  due  its  defeat. 

Scalawag. — A  word  signifiying  a  low,  worthleaa 
fellow.  During  the  reconstruction  period  following  the 
Civil  War,  it  was  at  the  South  applied  to  Southcrncrw 
w)iO  joined  the  Republican  party  and  aided  them  in  re- 
construction. 

Schurz,  Carlj  was  born  near  Cologne,  Germany, 
March  %,  182ii.  lie  h'lt  Germany  by  reason  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  revolutionary  disturbances  of  1848. 
lie  served  in  the  Civil  War,  attaining  tlio  gmde  of 
hrigadier-genend.  Iji  politico  he  was  a  liepubhcan. 
JIo  pursued  journalism  as  a  profession  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  In  18*19  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator. 
Uo  was  ideutitied  with  the  Liberal  Republican  move- 
ment in  1873.  In  1877  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  Hayes.  In  lR8-t  ho  was  oiie  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  against  Blaine  in  the  Republican 
party. 

Scott,  Dred,  Case.     {See  Dretl  Scott  Case,) 

Scott  Tax  Law. — (St'e  Prohibiiion,) 

Scratching. — When  a  citizen  votes  a  ticket  contain- 
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ing  the  names  of  some  of  the  candidaiea  of  the  party 
witb  which  he  is  not  affiliated,  he  is  said  to  scratch  th^ 
names  uf  tliono  of  his  own  party  that  lie  oiuits. 

Scripomania. — A  name  applied  to  the  craze  fo-"^ 
h-|K'L'uliitioii  in  the  stock  of  the  naiik  uf  the  Uuited.  State^BK 
in  Itlil;  ulso  t;alled  .Scrijwphobia. 

Scripophobia. — {^c^  Scripomania.) 

Scrub  Race  for  the  Presidency. — The  pre3identifE=s\l 
contest  of  ib'Z4  was  so  chilled.  The  candidates.  Job"  _ii 
l^uim:v  Adams,  Andrew  JaclcBon,  William  H,  (Jrawfor  ^—d 
and  llcnry  Clay,  being  all  of  the  same  party,  the  f>o»  -rt* 
teat  wad  rnoroly  a  personal  one;  the  truth  of  the  compar^""*!- 
mm  implied  in  the  name,  is  obvious. 

Search,  Right  of. — [>>ce  Right  of  Search.) 

Secession. — The  clmni  of  tlm  right  of  a  State 
Becede  from  tlie  Union  is  founded   ou   the  doctrine  ^^-o"! 
"Stitte    soverei^ty."     But  the   right   of  Becesaion  mm    or 
peacoublo  withdrawal  must  not  bo  confounded  with  tl^^ti-** 
rig]it  of  rovolutiou  or  violcat  revolt  againet  uubearab^^^^^^ 
oj)predsion;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  no  claim  of  leg 
nglit;  the  appeal  is  to  force  and  the  revolutionists  kn 
that  failure  means  the  punishment  inflicted  for  treasons 
Tliifi  claim  haa  been  put  forward  by  nearly  every  S 
of  the  Union  in  its  turn  and  has  on  such  occasiojis  nsiml 
l>een  condom  ned  by  the  others  as  treasonable.     It  w 
either   involved   in  or   explicitly   put   forward   by  tl 
**  Kentucky  lieaolutions/*  the  '*  Hartford  Convention 
and   the    *' Nullification   Ordinance."     The   diacussi 
preceding  the  aniuLxation  of  Texas,   led   to   threats  •- 
secession,  in  the  North  to  follow  the  annesatiou,  in  tl 
South  to  follow  a  refur4al  to  annex.     It  is  tlius  seen  tba 
the  doetrino  had  been  ventilated  North  and  South,  bi 
no  real  attempt  to  seetKlo  liadbtuiu  made.     There  had  bee 
talk  of  co-opcnitiou  among  some  of  the  Southern  Stat^ 
for  the  purpose  of  carryijig  out  a  Becessiou  programnn^ 
(for  no  iStato  would  have  attempted  it  alone),  but  all  thc^-*" 
came  to  naught.     Since  about  1835,   however,   filaver^""^^ 
and 'SState  auverei^uty'*  had  been  bound   up  togethe^-^ 
aTid  socession  was  the  lotjieal  consequence  of  the  latte 
The  leeliug  between  tslave-holding  Buctiuus  and  non-slave 
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^ctionsj  between  NorLk  uiul  Soutli,  liati  bccomo 
"  more  liiui  more  stminod,  and  tho  eluctioia  in  1800  of 
Lincohij  was  all  tluit  wiis  needed  to   cliange  the   theory 
into  an  attempt  to  secure  tlie  reality.     South  Cnrolina 
issned  a  circular  to  the  other  Soutliem  States  declaring 
that  sho  would  secede  with  any  other  State  or  alone,  if 
any  other  would  agree  to  follow.     No  State  waa  prepiired. 
to  Ke(Judo  alone,  but  Florida,  MissiBsippi  and  Alabama 
4igreed  to  secede  with  any  other  State.     SoTith  Carolimi 
;led  the  way;  a  State  convention  waa  called  and  on  De- 
cember 20,  ISOO,  the  Act  of  17S.S,  ratifying  the  United 
States  Constitution,  was  repealed,  and  it  was  declared 
**that  the  union  now  subsisting  between  South  Oarolina 
jind  other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved;"  oii  the  ^-Uh  a  declara- 
tion of  the  causes  of  secession  was  adopted  and  on  the 
pauiG  day  the  Governor  proclaimed  the  secession  of  the 
Sfcate.     Mississippi  followed  January  0,    18r>l;  Fi^nnda^ 
January  10th;  Alabama,  January  11th;  Georgia,  Janu- 
»ry   l!)th;  Louisiana,   January   2Gth;   Texas,   February 
3.st,  but  tho  proceedings  in  this  later  State  were  very 
irregular.     Virginia  did  likewise  in  Ajiril,  Arkansas  an<l 
INorth   Carolina   in.   May,    and   Tennessee,  making  tho 
ftloventh   and  last  seceding  State,  in  June.     The  Civil 
"War  settled  the  qnestion  forever. 

Secretary  of  Legation.    {See  Foreign  Service,) 
Sectional  President.-^Tjineoln  was  so  called  by  the 
CJoiitherners,  who  field  that  ho  represented  not  the  whole 
[e,  but  only  the  northern  section  of  the  nation. 
Sedition  Laws.     [See  Alien  and  Sed'Uwn  Laws.) 
Sedition  Poles. — A  derisive  name  Iot  Liberttj  Poles, 
Self-Creaced  Societies. — Tliia  phrase  was  used  by 
'M'aHhington  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  tho  Wdakyln- 
Burrectiou,  to  designate  tliosc  whom  he  believed  to  bo 
fche  instigators  of  tlie  revolt.     It  was  iuteudod  to  apply 
)bo  the  DemocraLie  Society. 
I      Selling  Out.     {See  Trading.) 

Seminole  War.     {See  Indian   Wars.) 
Senate, — Tlits  is  the  name  of  the  smHller  of  tlie  two 
t»nmchcs  of  the  legislative  division  of  the  national  gov- 
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m  cfder  lo  wiMe  tUs  offieer  to  be 
tluBoffioer 
is  tiie  fine  o€  presidential  gpcfawlim  (trdliei  mt.) 
In  CMS  of  fuhue  on  the  pari  of  the  electors  to  chooee  % 
yUse-Pnadenif  the  aeleraon  derohres  on  the  Senate. 
"A  qnomm  for  the  paipose  shall  conast  of  tvcKthirda 
of  tne  whole  namber  of  Senators,  and  a  niAJoritr  of  the 
whole  niiml*er  ehall  be  neoeaaaiTto  a  choice."  (Consti- 
tiition^  Twelfth  Amendment.)  Tlie  standing  committecB 
of  the  Benate  are  by  a  rule  of  that  body  to  be  elected 
by  Wllot  unlc«8  otherwise  ordered.  Tliey  are,  as  a 
nifltti^T  of  fo^.'t,  agreed  upon  in  caucus,  and  the  cancns 
)i»«tiMVoM  on  as  a  whole  by  the  Senate.  Each  House 
proviilfiH  rulcM  for  its  own  guidance,  and  those  of  the 
HunaLu  difTcr  in  many  rcspect^j  from  those  of  the  Honsej 
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ieing  in  general  more  lax.  There  i^  practicully  no  limit 
6  the  length  of  time  which  a  Seiiat<^r  may  consume  in 
lebute,  and  in  general  the  ''courtesy  of  the  Senate/* 
1$  it  is  called,  is  relied  on  as  a  substinite  for  etringent 
ules.  The  salary  of  a  Senator  is  $5,000,  together  with 
iH  allowance  of  $125  per  annum  for  stationery  and 
lewspapers,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  a 
tiile  for  travel  to  and  from  Washington  for  every  annunl 
eesion.  Deduction  from  the  salary  ia  niatJe  for  absence 
rithout  leave.  Below  is  a  list  of  the  niembei's  of  the 
ienate  at  the  first  scBsiuu  of  the  Fiftieth  Cougresa: 


SEKATE. 


JOHK  J.  TNOALI^,  of  Kousnx,  Pre«ielfvt  pro  tempore^ 
Axtoy  G.  McCooK,  of  New  York,  Secretary. 

(Republicans  (in  Roman),  39;  Democrats  (in  Uallcs),  ST.    Total,  76.^ 

BUI  KXPtarS.  HOHB  POBT-OFnOR. 


1991. 


1SW. 


1891, 


AT.AKAMA, 

.John  T  Morgan Selma. 

.Jame»  L.  Ptmi* Gufaula. 

ARRATSfRAS. 

James  H.  Berry  BentonvHle. 

Jamen  K.  Junes Waehlnsrton.' 

CAUPORXIA, 

.Lfjlnnd  Stanfopd San  Franofsoo. 

3888 Oafrue  Uea.ritt  San  Francisco, 

COLORADO. 

1889      ..  Thomas  M.  Bnwen Del  Norte. 

1801 Henry  M.TeUGr Central  Cltor, 

CONNECTICUT. 

38B1 Onillc  TI.  Piatt, Merklen. 

IWS Joseph  K.  Hawley Hartford. 

DELAWARE. 

1880 EUSauUiburjf...  Dorer. 

1808 Charge  Gray Nev  Oastle. 

FLORIDA. 

1801 WilktmnnCaU JaelL'!anvUl& 

1808 Samuei  Paacv . . . . : MoatluBllo. 

GEORGIA.       • 

1889 Albert  IT.  (MquUt Atlanta. 

.Jtmph  S.  Bruwn Atlanta. 


UBi. 


k 
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iLLmoia 

•Shelby  M.  Oullom Sprinsrfleld. 

.Qiaxles  B.  FarwtiU. ChlcuKO. 


1891, 

INDIANA. 

19M DanXA  W,  Voorhus Terro  Elaut*. 

1880 David  TuryU InOiuuapvliB. 

IOWA. 

18B9 Jamee  F.  WUsoa FairQeld. 

1»1 WilUam  B.AUiaon  ...  Dubuque. 

KANSAS. 

1880 Pnwtoii  B,  Plumb Emporia. 

1891 Juhu  James  lut^Us Atcuisuu. 

KENTUCKY. 

18W Jama  B.  Beck Lexinfitoa. 

1891  jQKph  C.  S.  BlaciOntrn VerealUus. 

LOUISIANA 

188& JtondoUL.  Gibson Now  Orleana. 

1891 Jan\c»  B.  Eiutis New  Orleans. 

HAINB. 

1889 "WlUiam  P.  Pryo ...Lowlston. 

1891  ....  Bug^neHale Ellswortb. 

MAHYLAND. 

IBM  ..  ^Ephr^im  K.  WOaon Snow  HUl. 

ISn Arthur  P,  Oortnan Laurel. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1899 G«orKC  P.  Hoar Woroeeter. 

189S. Henry  L.  Dawes PittafleJd. 

MICHIGAN. 

1989 Thomas  W.  Palmer Detroit. 

1898 li^rancis  B.  Stockbddge Kalamazoo. 

MINNESOTA. 

18S0 Dwtght  M.  Sabin Stillwater. 

1898 Cushman  K.  Uavlfl St.  I'auL 

MISSISSIPPL 

1889 EdtwirtJ  C.  TValtlutll Grenada. 

1883 James  Z.  Gunvi Jnckeon. 

MISSOUIU. 

1991 Otorge.  Q.  Vest Kansas  City. 

1898 Francis  M,  Cockrdl Warreosburp, 

NEBKASKA, 

1689 CharlosF.  Mandernon Omaha. 

1893 Alif emon  S.  Fadduck Doatrioe. 

NEVADA. 

...John  P.  Jones Gold  HIU. 

..  Wmiam  M.  Stewart Vlnrtiiia  City. 
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NKW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1B80 William  E.  Chandler Warnor. 

1681 Henry  W.  Bluir HiuiDhcster. 

NBW  JERSEY. 

ISaC John  R.  McPherto^ Jersey  CJty. 

1608 Rxtt^t»  fliodoett Lon^  Bmntih. 

NEW  YORK. 

1891 William  M.Evarh* Now  York  City. 

ItiOQ Prank  Uiscock 8yrauusu. 

NORTH  CAHOUNA. 

1880 Jf<rit  IT.  Rarwom, Wt^lrlon. 

lan ZthMXon  U.  VaTicc Charloll*^. 

OHIO. 

18M Henry  B.  Paine CJeveUmd. 

1633. .     .  .John  Sherman MaoaUultl. 

OREGON. 

1888 Josoph  N.  nmpb PnrtlnniJ. 

ISyi John  H.  Miulicll Portiand. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1891 Jamca  nomUfl  CamtToo , .  narrlsburg-. 

1898 Matthew  a.  <Juay .  Reaver. 

KHODB  ISLAND. 

1SS9 Jonathan  Cbuce , Provhlonw*. 

1898 Nelwtn  W.  Aldrtoh l*rnvi(Mic<'. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

18W Mattfinr  ( \  Btttler Fjlffrfi^-hl. 

1801  .  . . .  iVadc  ilampt'm Cbarleslon. 

TKNNESSKB. 

MSB Inham  O.  Harris Memphis. 

1808 WilliamU.  Bute A8b\-llic. 


TEXA& 

l»ffl Richartt  Cnke Wnro. 

1893 John  11.  ItMgan Palvatino. 

VERMONT. 

1801 JuHtlnS.  Morrill.  Strafford. 

UQ8......G«or{rD  F.  Edmunds RurliaKton. 

VUUilNIA. 

1S8D Rarriflfln  n.  RltWloberffor Wootlpioek. 

1808 Jolm  W.  JjanUi LynchUunr. 

WEST  viuomiA 

1689 John  E.  Kenna CharlORton. 

1SB8 Oiarlea  James  Faulkner Marttnsburr. 

WISCONSIN. 

IBtn Jnhn  r.  Spfw>npr ; HmlRnn. 

UBI PUlotUfi  buw  yor Utthkuub. 
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Scrgeant-at- Arms.— The  sei^eant-at-arms  of 
legi&lAtiTe  budj  U  the  offieUl  that  maintains  order  nxu 
ilw  direction  of  the  presadiog  officer.  He  serres  p 
crwra  and  makes  arrests  when  these  are  ordered  by  i 
HotuBL    In  both  the  iSenate  and  the  Hoaee  he  ifi  elect 

Seventh  of  March  Speech. — In  January,  18; 
ileury  Clay  introduced  inio  CongresB  the  series  of  rei 
lationa  tliat  subsequently  led  to  the  Compromise 
1850  {which  set)*  During  the  debate  on  these  re&o 
tions,  I)aniel  Webster  delivered  an  pxtraonlinary  spec 
in  which  he  opposed  the  views  of  the  abolitionists  a 
of  all  who  in  any  way  desired  t-o  restrict  elavery.  T 
one  great  aim  of  his  speech  was  to  smooth  over  diff 
ences  between  North  and  South.  It  has  been  char^ 
that  this  speech  was  a  virtual  recantation  of  bis  politi 
opinions  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  presidential  as 
rations.     The  npeoch  was  deliveriSl  March  7,  1S50. 

Seward  Whigs.     {See  Conscience   ]Miws.) 

Seward,  William  H.,  was  bom  at  Florida,  N 
York,  May  16,  1801,  and  died  at  Auburn,  New  Yoi 
October  10,  1S72,  lie  was  a  graduate  of  Union  Co  " 
and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  served  in  the  S 
Senate,  and  was  elected  Crovemor  in  1838  and  1840 
having  been  defeated  in  1834.  In  1849  he 
United  States  Senator.  He  was  in  early  life  an 
Mason,  and  joined  the  Whig  jjarty  on  its  organixatij 
He  was  a  member  of  the  anti-slavery  faction  of  u 
party  and  its  leader  in  the  Senate.  lie  became  Sod 
tary  of  State,  under  Lincoln,  in  1861,  and  sorved^in  u 
office  until  1BG9. 

Seymour,   Horatio,   was   bom   in    Pompey,  1 
York,  in  1811,     He  studied  law;  served  as  mayoi 
Utica  and  in  the  Legislature,     lie  was  a  Democra 
member  of  tbe  "liunlcer,"  or  conservative  faction 
1850  ho  was  nominated  for  Governor  and  defeated 
a1>out  300  votes  out  of  430,000  cast.     In  1852  he 
elected,  and  in   1854  again  defeated  by  a  very  s: 
majority.     In  180^  ho  was  once  more  elected  Gove 
He  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party  in 
York,  and  in  1868  he  received  its  presidential  no 
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felon,  bnt  he  was  defeated.     He  then  retired  from  public 
life.    He  died  on  February  1%,  188C. 

Sharp-Shins. — A  name  given  to  small  currency  ob- 
tained by  cutting  silver  dollars  into  parts.  It  was  used 
ixx  the  early  days  of  Virginia. 

Sherman,  John,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  May 

lO,  1823.     He  is  a  lawyer.    He  waa  in  early  life  a  Wliig, 

b>tat  ultimately  joined    the   Republican  paHy,   one  of 

wrlioee  chiefs  lie  now  is.     He  served  in  Congress  from 

1 855  to  1S61,  and  in  the  Senate  from  1801  to  1877.     He 

tlieD  became   Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  and  under  liia 

ti'janagement  the  refunding  of  the  debt  took  place.     Ho 

tii«n  returned  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  is  now  Bcrving. 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh,  was  bom  at  Mans- 

fies](J,  Ohio,  February  8,  IS^^iO.     ile  was   graduated   at 

^V"€8t  Point  in  1840.     He  served  in  the  army  until  1853, 

^vtien  he  resigned  and  turned  to  civil  pursuits.     On  the 

ontbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  Bcrvicc  as  a 

colonel  in  the  regular  army.     He  served  with  brilliant 

*^'stinction,  rising  to  the  grade  of  niajor-general  in  the 

^S'alar  service.     His  best  known  tichievements  are  the 

P^l*tureof  Atlanta  and  his  march  to  the  sea.     In  18()6 

,  !?   Was  raised  to  tho  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  in 

1  S5?^  to  that  of  gouoral.     He  retired  on  November  1, 

^    Slximonoseki  Indemnity. — Shimonoseki  is  a  sea- 

£^*^*"t;  of  Japan  wliose  forts  coininand  a  strait  of  tlio  Banio 

j^^'^^e.     In  18G4:  these  forts  were  attacked  and  destroyed 

tvj"     ^  squadron  of  war  vessels,  representing  tho  United 

J^-»~^''t«8,  England,  France  and  Holland,  in  retaliation  for 

f^^     firing  on  merchant  veasela  of  those  nations  by  the 

Q     ^te.     The  JapaneBO  government  was  compelled  to  pay 

^^*^f^es  for  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  forts,  besides 

3^^     indemnity,  amounting  together  to  1-^,000,000.     Onr 

^;^'2*^»*e  in  this  sum  was  1785,000.     Only  a  small  portion 

j-^^       ^it  was   needed   for   ilamages   inflicted,  and    the   re- 

■^^  ^^nder  lay  in  our  public  treasury  for  some  years.     It 

^•^^■^  not  apphed   to   any  public  use,  and   finally,  after 

^^  treated  attempts  to  refund  the  extortionate  excess,  It 

*^^  repaid  to  Japan  in  1884, 
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Shtnplasters. — Daring  the  war,  small  change  dia- 
Bp{>cju-e(I  from  circulation  and  the  people  resorted  to 
postage  stamps  and  private  notes.  The  latter,  repre- 
senting ten,  twcnty-fivo  and  iifty  cents,  issued  by  retail 
dealers  to  facilitate  trade,  were  of  little  value  beyond  the 
particular  locality  where  they  were  issued  .except  as  plasters 
Tor  broken  shins,  and  hence  were  called  ''sliinplasters." 
The  fractional  not^^s  printed  bv  the  government  under 
the  law  of  lS(i3  were  also  cafled  '^shinplasters,"  liut 
merely  bocuuse  their  foreraaners  had  borne  that  name. 

Shoe-String  District. — The  vSixth  Congressional 
District  of  Mississippi,  as  laid  out  in  1874,  is  so  called 
becansc  it  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  extending  along  the 
MisslBBippi  Kiver  almoet  the  entire  Icugtli  of  the  btftle- 
{S^t  Ofrryrtia rider.) 

Sic  Semper  Tyrannis. — This  Latin  phrase,  siev- 
ing, *'thus  always  to  tyrants,'*  constitutes  the  mottoof 
the  Stat^?  of  Virginia.  They  were  the  words  which  Jolrn 
AVilkos  Booth  shouted  ont  whoi  he  jumped  on  the  stage 
of  Ford*8  Theater  after  assassinating  Lincoln. 

Silk  Stocking[s  is  a  term  of  reproach  applied  by 
professional  2>ohticians  to  the  better  circumstanceil 
classes  when  these  latter  attempt  to  play  a  part  in 
politics.  Kid-glove  politics  {which  see)  h  a  siinilaf 
ex])ression. 

Sink  or  Swim,  Live  or  Die,  Survive  or  Perish, 
I  Give  My  Hand  and  My  Heart  to  This  Vote- 
August  2,  I8l*(J,  Daniel  AVebsttr  di.'livered  a  culo^on 
John  Adams  and   Thomas  Jefferson  in  Fanenil  ttill 
BosUm.     They  had  both  died  on  Jnly  4,  1826.     In  the, 
eulogy,  Webster  puts  into  Adams*  mouth  the  spe 
that   ho  supposed   Iiim   to   have  made  in  Congress,  ii' 
177C,  before  voting  for  the  Declaration  of  ludependcnce. 
The  proceeding  of  the  Congress  were  secret;  the  jour- 
nal of  its  proceedings  did  not  contain  the  debates;  it  i»    - 
only  known  that  Adams  made  a  remarkable  speech  oD^ 
that  occasion.     No  record  of  it  was  preserved,  and  twB 
one  that  Wob5t<?r  imagines  him  to  have  made  is  entirely 
the  work  of  Webster.     The  speech  coutjiined  the  aliove 
sentence,  and  concluded  as  follows:     "It  is  myliviii: 
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sentiment,  and  by  tlie  blcfising  of  God  it  shall  be  my 
dying  Bentiiiieut — indt'pendence  now,  and  independence 
forever/'  On  tlic  day  <A  Adams'  duath  tbo  noise  of 
cannon  attracted  his  attention,  lie  a^iked  tlic  meaning, 
and  was  told  that  itwiis  ludepeudcucu  Day.  JJe  replied, 
*'  Independence  forever/' 

Silver  Bill,  The,  was  a  bill  passod  by  Congress, 
vetoed  by  President  Hayes,  and  pasyed  over  his  veto 
Febrnary  28,  1878.  It  nuulo  tlie  standard  nilver  dolhir, 
the  coinage  of  which  had  l>een  suapended  by  the  Act  of 
1873,  a  legal  tender  in  any  amouuts,  luid  directed  its 
continued  coinage  at  a  minimum  rato  of  !fe:i, 000,000,  and 
a  niaximnm  rate  of  )8i4:,0OO,00O  per  numth. 
Silver  Grays.  {See  (Jan^ckncQ  Whit/tf.) 
Silver  Question. — Previotia  to  tlio  Act  of  1S34,  the 
ratio  of  gold  to  eilver  at  the  mints  of  the  United  iStatcs 
had  been  one  of  the  former  to  fifteen  of  the  latter. 
The  ratio  in  the  principal  European  countries,  notably 
France,  was  one  to  fifteen  and  one-half.  Under  thoHc 
eircunistances  one  part  of  gold  might  be  exchanged  in 
Europe  for  fifteen  and  one-half  parts  of  silver,  of  which 
one-half  of  one  jiart  might  be  retained,  and  on  Bending 
the  other  fifteen  purte  to  the  United  States  one  part  of 
gold  would  be  received  therefor,  the  return  of  whitdi  to 
France  would  leave  its  owner  richer  by  one-half  of 
one  part  of  eilver.  This  was  done,  and  gold  flowed  out 
of  this  country.  As  a  remedy  the  ratio  was  changed,  by 
the  Acts  of  1834  and  1837,  to  one  to  15.i*8.  This 
remedy  was  too  drastic.  Cjold  ceased  to  leave  the 
country— in  fact,  returned  to  it.  but  silver  flowed  out 
rapidly,  because  now  the  exchange  of  silver  for  gold  in 
France,  and  the  reexchange  of  gold  for  silver  liore,  pro- 
duced a  profit  For  the  purjjose  of  kci'pirtg  i]i  the 
country  sufficient  small  coin  for  the  needs  of  I>iisine8s, 
the  Act  of  1853  reduced  the  weight  of  fractional  silver 
coins.  By  the  Act  of  1873  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
■was  stopped.  The  Act  of  1878  revived  the  coinage  of 
the  412J-grain  silver  dollar,  nnd  required  the  pnrchaao 
of  at  least  12,000,000,  atid  not  more  than  *4,000,000, 
"Worth  of  silver  bullion  per  month  and  its  coinage  into 
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these  (lollftre.  Froc  cninago  of  silrcr  was  not  established. 
By  free  coinage  is  meant  the  coinage  into  money  of 
bullion  for  any  one  presenting  the  same  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  in  this  country  at  present  free  coinage  of  gold. 
Ko  country  lias  at  this  time  free  coinage  of  both  metals, 
for  fear  that  llnctnations  in  the  market  price  of  silver 
might  cause  sudden  and  violent  exports  of  the  metal 
that  happenod  for  the  time  being  to  l>o  more  valuable, 
compared  with  its  fellow  in  the  markets  of  other  coun- 
tries, tliau  by  the  atuudard  of  tlie  country's  mint.  A 
douV^le  standard  of  gold  and  silver  is  possible  only  by 
the  joint  action  of  all  the  principal  nations  in  establish- 
ing the  same  fixed  ratio.  The  fall  in  tlie  price  of  silver 
during  recent  years  has  rendered  the  gold  value  of  the 
standanl  silver  dollar  considerably  less  than  its  face 
value  (about  seventy-five  cents).  Were  the  bullion  value 
of  thnsfl  dollars  equal  to  their  face  value,  no  hann  coal(V 
flow  from  their  continued  coinage,- for  whether  for  ex- 
port or  other  use  they  would  everywhere  be  received > 

riie  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  that  the  continnecz^*. 
compulsory  coinage  of  these  dollars  may  lead   to  th^^i& 
isBue  of  moro  than  the  business  of  the  country  requires  -^»- 
As  the  Secrctiiry  of  the  Treasury  (in  his  report  o^  ^^ 
December  5,  1887)  pointed  out,  this  would  lead  eithe    ^^^"* 
to  their  export  or  to  their  depreciation  at  home.     Th»    ^»-  *^ 
former  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  reduced  bullioi 
value  of  the  coin;  the  latter  is  the  result  to  be  f earet 
The  Treasury  holds  a  trust  fund  of  *iOO,000,000  for  th. 
redemption  nf  legal  tender  notes,  and  the  further  sni 
of  more  than  *100, 000,000  in  trust  for  the  redemptioi 
of  national  Ijunk  notes.     When  the  receipt  by  the  gov 
ernmeut  of  one  form  of  money  exceeds  the  aemand  on* 
the  people  for  that  same  form  (for  the  government's 
creditors   have   their  choice  of   the  different   forms  ot- 
moncy  in  receiving  payment),  the  result  is  the  accumu- 
lation in  the  'iVcaflury  of  the  form  of  money  not  desire(^^^' 
by  the   people.     The   bulk  of   the  money  held   by  the^  ^ 
1*reasury  belongs  to  the  above-mentioned  trust  funds.^  ^ 
To  them  is  thua  apportioned  the  money  not  desired  bi 
the  jKJople.    Ead  it  not  been  for  these  funds,  the  govern--^ 
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ment  would  have  been  obliged,  in  1884, 1885  and  1886,  to 
make  payments  in  the  coin  received  by  it,  namely  silver, 
in  Bpite  of  the  fact  that  the  people  did  not  df^ire  it,  as  is 
shown  by  its  aeoiimuhition  in  the  Treasury  dnriiif^  those 
years;  one  result  of  which  would   have  been,  and  will 
be   wlienevor   an  a^^gnivated   case   of     the    kiiifl    again 
happens,  the  forcing  into  circulation  of  a  kind  of  money 
not   desired,   and    its   consequent   dejuveiatiou.     From 
this  would  flow  all  the  financial  and   commercial  bard- 
ships  incident  to  a  depreciated  currency.     In  the  report 
(above   referred   to)   of   the  iSeeretary,  he  recommends 
that  above  the  amount  of  silver  held  to  redeem  silver 
t'iTtificatcs,  there  bIiouM  be  kept  on  hand  some  fixed 
reserve  in  silver  to  meet  the  possible  demand  for  silver 
on   the  part  of  United  States  creditors;  the  amount  of 
this  re-serve  to  be  fixed  by  C'ongresg,  and  provision  to  bo 
made  for  the  temporary  ce&Mition  of  silver  coinage  when- 
over  the  reserve  exceeds  the  specified  limit  by  $5,<>00,O00, 
to  be  resumed  when  the  reserve  is  a^in  reduce<l   to  its 
legal  limit.     The  South  and  the  West  clamor  for  the 
CiOiitinuation  of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar.     They 
^L-all  it    "the  poor  man's  dollar/*  and   the  gold  dollar 
**  the  rich  man's  dollar."     They  assert  that  the  stiver 
vlollar  is  tlie  only  kind  of  money  that  can  be  rendered 
sufficiently  abundant  for  the  needs  of  their  eoctiouB. 
"Those  that  a^ert  the  impossibility  of  this  country  main- 
taining a  double  standard  without   the  cooperation  of 
other  countries,  and  those  that  assert  the  aosolute  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  a  double  standard — the  mono- 
motallist-s — are  dnbbed  **gold  bugs''  by  them.     These 
sections  refuse   to   see  a  distinction   between  absolute 
cessation  of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  and  coinage 
liniite*!  and  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  country  as 
suggested    by    llie   Secretary.     Congress  has   taken   no 
action   on   this  question,   and    the  silence  thereon  of 
many  public  men  is  asserted  to  be  an  unwillingnesfi  to 
antagonize   any   portion   of    the    community   that  can 
aid  the  political  aspirations  of  an  ambitious  man.     (4SO0 

Siag^le  Standard. — This  phrase  is  used  in  discussion 
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on  bi-metftlli8in,  to  indicate  a  single  standard  of  vain?. 
that  ift,  gold  alont'  or  bUvor  uloue.  l)oublc  HlandAT'^* 
iiu*unH  the  concurrent  use  of  both  metals  as  standardb. 
(.SVv   Hi-Mt'{<(llifm,) 

Sinking  Fund  is  a  fnnd  provided  for  the  payment 
of  II  debt  or  obligation,  and  is  formed  by  enccctj;?iveW 
sotting  apart  snmllpr  amounts  for  thia  purpose.  Kveu 
under  the  eonfedei'utiou  an  attempt  was  ma<ie  by  Alex- 
ander llamilton  to  establish  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
national  debt;  it  was  nnsuccessful.  The  first  sinking 
fund  under  the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
created  by  Act  of  August  2,  1700.  The  present  sinking 
fund  to  retire  the  national  debt  was  established  by  Act 
of  Kehruary  25,  lSfJ2:  ats  subsequently  modified  it  sets 
apart  all  duties  on  imported  goods  as  a  sjtecial  fund, 
first,  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  pul)lic  debt, 
and  second,  for  the  purchase  every  year  of  one  per  cent, 
of  tlio  national  debt;  bonds  so  redeemed  iiro  to  Ik?  can- 
celled and  deducted  from  the  outstanding  iudeht4.*dno83 
of  the  government;  but  in  addition  to  the  one  per  cent, 
thus  redeemed  there  is  to  be  purcha-sed  annually  an 
amount  of  government  bonds  equal  to  the  annual  inte- 
rest on  bonds  previously  bought  for  the  sinking  fund. 
The  sinking  fund  is  thus,  as  far  as  interest  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  position  of  any  other  holder  of  the  gov- 
ernment's obligations,  receiving  interest  on  all  the  bonds 
that  have  been  purchased  for  its  account,  only  the  bonds 
belonging  to  ifc  nave  been  cancelled  and  the  debt  is  con- 
sidered reduced  by  that  amomit.  The  Act  of  April  17, 
187B,  provides  that  fractional  currency  redeemeu  by  the 
Treasury  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  sinking  fund. 
Tlie  GstiniaLed  ninking  fund  requirement  for  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1SS8,  is  ^0,817,765.  The  operations  of 
this  fund  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  entire 
national  debt  by  the  date  of  maturity  of  the  government 
bon<ls  having  longest  still  to  run,  viz.:  the  four  per 
cent,  bonds  due  in  1907. 

Sinophobist,  meaning  literally,  a  hater  of  the  Chi- 
nese, is  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  those  who  have 
clamored  for  a  restriction  of  Chinese  immigratiou  to 
this  country. 
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Sioux  War.     {See  Indian  WarsJ) 
Six  Companies.     {See  Chinese  Question.) 
Slavery. — Jm  1G20  the  first  cargo  of  negro  slaves  waa 
landed  in  Virginia.     Thereafter  slavery  was  an  institu- 
tion in  that  colony,  as  it  was,  indeed,  in  all  of  tlie  thir- 
teen   colonies,   except    Georgia.      Georgia  was  fornuMl 
by  OgletborjH)  in  1732,  and  as  long  as  he  was  in  control, 
until   1752    (when  its  chart^^r  was  surrendered  to    tliii 
crown),  slavery  was  prohibited.     The  physical  cluinirtir 
of  the  Northern  colonies,  requiring  im  it  docs,  tliLi  n[ipli- 
cation  to  the  soil  of  intellect  as  well  as  of  labor,  in  oifU  r 
to  render  it  productive,  was  not  calculated  to  nmkt>  slave 
labor  profital)lc,  but  none  of  the  colonics  hud  at  (irnt.  iiiiy 
objections  to  slavery  on  moral  grounds.     After  the  Iti'vo- 
lution  statesmen,  both  North  and  South..  (U>pl«jn'd  lis  \n- 
troductioff  by  their  forefntlicrs  and   rr^^tiiled    it   as    a 
necessary  evil.     The   prnvisiona   in   i\u:    (■(iiiHtitiiLJon, 
leaving  the  skvc-tradc  unhampered  for  twenty  ycurhu  and 
rerjuiring  the  return  of  fugitive  slavtiK,  were  wuu  froui 
the  convention  only  by  the  importunily  ot*  South  (■aru- 
liua  and  Georgia.     The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  ren- 
deretl  the  labor  of  slaves  vastly  more  prolitable,     ThiKis 
seei»  when  we  state  that  the  exports  of  cotton   lu  \7'J*Z 
were   13»S,328  pounds,  and  in  171)5,  (;,::i70,no(>  pounds, 
the  cotton-gin    having   been   invent4?<l    in    IV'.iU.     Thin 
event,  opening  proepects  of  unlitnitcd  prolit  by  tlio  wn- 
ployment  of  slaves,  increiu*wl  the  Southern  sentiniont  in 
favor  of  slavery.     In  the  Norlli  it  was  dying  a  natural 
death.     Yet,  as  late  na  1826,  John    Itindolphp  of  Vir- 
ginia, said  in  the  House:    "  I  envy  neither  tm'  Ih'iwl  nor 
the  heart  of  that  man,     ....     who  rmn  hrre  to 

defend    slaver?  upon   principle/'      And   the   Mii*w>uri 
Compromise   Jistiu'-tly  ivft'^um-al  the   j»ower  of   Con- 
gress t«D  exclude  slaver)*  from  Territories,     Jn  Iho  \l<mm 
the  anti-f-lave   power  wa*  in  control,    but  ihc   H<'naU?, 
contaitiiiit:  tw*>  s.natorK  from  t'Xi'ry  Ktate,  r''gardh«s  of 
pjjmlaiion,  wa*-  ulwavh  in  a  jiofeition  t'>  d<'feat  »VM-frI-'iv4j 
meu^ures.       The    Ivjuth,    iKTc^-JMog     llii«    ■  ", 

steadily  refused  admimou  to  froe  htaten,  u.  .....    Ji« 

admiflfiion  at  thr  nmr  tiae  of  a  cMrre«tp«^ndiug  uu tuber 
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of  slave  States.  The  slave  power,  thas  forced  to  an  ox- 
tension  of  slave  territory,  began  to  assert  the  "essential 
righteousness  "  of  elaveryj  ami  then  to  deny  the  power 
of  Congress  to  restrict  it  in  the  Territories.  The  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill  aotiomplished  this  latter  purpose,  tbu« 
annalliug  the  Missouri  Compromise.  As  soon  as  it  be- 
came evident  that  Kansas  would  hecomo  a  free  SUte. 
the  doctrine  was  further  elaborated,  and  it  was  asaertwi 
to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect  slaver}'.  Tk' 
election  of  a  Republican  President  in  1860  gave  occa- 
sion for  tlio  one  remaining  step,  secession.  Thus  was 
the  Civil  AVar  beguu^  and  m  that  struggle  slavery  per- 
ished. 

Smelling  Committee — This  vigorous  phrase  is  nswi 
by  the  niat'liine  politiciuns  to  denote  a  legislative  co\i\' 
mitee  of  inquiry,  whose  investigation  it  is  feared  inil  ru' 
suit  in  personal  damage  to  them. 

5nun  Takers.     {See  Conscience  Whigs,) 

Soap. — A  pulitical  slang  term  for  money;  usually  ap* 
pUed  to  money  corruptly  used. 

Social  Bands. — A  name  applied  to  societies  oigan- 
iKcd  in  Mitiaouri,  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  "  possession  of 
Kansas  on  boluilf  of  slavcrv." 

Softs,  Of  Soft-shells.     (See  Bartthurn^rs.) 

Soldiers'  Home. — This  home  is  intended  for  aged 
or  disabled  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  of  the  Uuited 
States.  It  is  situated  at  WaBliington,  1).  C,  occupying 
a  beautiful  site  outside  the  city  limits,  was  establiahc' 
in  1851  with  the  money  raised  by  a  levy  ou  the  Citv  ol 
Mexico  during  tiio  Mexican  Mar,  and  is  supported  \)y 
regular  tax  on  each  soldier  of  the  army,  A  home  f( 
volunteer  soldiers  of  the  C'ivil  "War  is  situated  at  I)aj 
toUj  Ohio,  with  brancheB  at  Angnsta,  Maine,  Milwaukee? 
Wisconsin,  and  Ifanipton,  Virginia. 

Solid  South.— Since  the  Civil  War  the  sympathy  of 
Southern  whites  has,  until  now,  uniformly  been  with 
tlie  Democratic  party,  and  since  the  withdrawal  of  Union 
troops  at  the  South,  during  Hayes' administration,  the 
Southern  States  have  all  voted  Democratic,  or  in 
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'Current  phrase,  have  gone  Eoiidly  Democratic.  Hence 
tie  term  Solid  South;  that  is,  the  South  solidly  Dcdio- 
^^ratic.  There  are  signs  that  tlie  Bupremacy  of  the  solid 
^r^uth  will  soon  be  broken.  That  event,  vncn  it  occnrSj 
^^ill  be  the  final  step  in  the  series  of  reconciliations  be- 
"tween  North  and  South. 

Sons  of  ^76,     (/SV(?  American  Pariy.\ 
Sons  of  Liberty.     (See  Ammaiti  Knights,) 
Sons  of  the  South, — A  name  applied  to  societies 
organized  in  Missouri  after  the  passage  of  the  Kiinsiis- 
Nebraska  Bill,  for  tho  purpose  of  taking  **  possession  of 
Kansas  on  behalf  of  slavery,"' 

»  Sore-head  is  apcrson  whose  ambition  is  disappointed, 
not  by  defeat  suffered  at  the  hands  of  antagonists,  but 
by  failure  of  his  party  to  honor  him,  and  who  does  not 
accept  the  result  with  good  grace.  A  sore-head  may  go 
to  tho  extent  of  bolting  his  party's  convention  (see  Bdi- 
ers),  or  he  may  simply  sulk  for  a  time  and  finally  re- 
cover his  good  humor.  A  kicker  [which  $fc)  is  a  general 
term  for  a  dissatisfied  adherent-  A  sore-head  is  a  kicker 
with  a  ]>ersonal  grievance. 

South  Americans. — This  term  was  used  before  the 
Civil  War  to  designate  the  Southern  members  of  the 
American  or  Know-Xothing  partv.  Their  only  desire 
was  to  prevent  all  agitation  on  tlie  subject  of  slavery 
whether  for  or  against  the  iustitiifioii. 

South  Carolina  wais  one  of  the  original  Statee  of 
the  Union.  On  I>eoember  20,  18C0,  a  State  convention 
passed  an  oi-dinance  of  secession  and  led  all  the  Southern 
States  into  the  Confederacy.  By  Act  of  June  25, 1808, 
South  Carolina  was  re-admitted  to  the  Union.  The 
capita  is  Colnmbia.  The  population  in  1880  was  905,- 
577,  and  is  estimated  at  1,100,000  in  1888.  South  Caro- 
lina has  seven  seats  in  tho  House  of  Ilepresentatives  and 
nine  electoral  votes.  Jt  is  a  reliably  Democratic  State 
ut  present  in  national  elections.  The  two  Carolinas 
were  named  aft^*r  Charles  L,  of  England  (in  Latin 
Carolus),  Poj^ularly  it  is  called  tho  Palmetto  State. 
(6Vtf  E/e^tora!  Com/nis.sion;  (Jorernorn;  LpjjidaiuTcg,) 

Southern  Confederacy.     (See  Confederate  States.) 
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Southwest  Territory*     (^fte  Temforics,) 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.— 

title  of  tilt'  presiding  oiliccr  of  the  Uouhg  of  Kepresen- 
tiitives  {which  see).  He  is  elected  by  tho  members  of 
that  body.  Bolow  ia  ^vca  a  list  of  the  Speakers  of  the 
llouse  of  Ilepreseiitatives: 


n 


Cotraans. 


1 
3 

8 

6 

7-0 

tO-ll 

IS— la 
la 

14—15 

10 
17 

18 

n 
aa~38 

JN-8& 

m 
tt 

88 
81 

as— S3 

51 

85 

80 

87 
88-40 
■•1-48 


47 
4S-00 


YBABA 


17aft~1791 
1791-  1793 
17tB-17Ttt 

179U-1801 
IHOI     ])W 

laor-iHii 

1811 -1HU 
18li-18l5 
]8l»-]8aO 
1890-1881 
18S1— 1828 
iaB-]8» 
]a8&-18S7 
1807-1684 
1884—1835 
1885—1830 
lS8fK-lMl 
1841— 1(W3 
lB4fl— 1845 

IWT— 18iy 
IHia— 1W1 
IS.M— IH-Vl 

iM5i;-iH5r 

1«57  -lK5tl 

irtfti-isat 

IHfll  -  1H(W 

1863    t8lh> 

iseu— ijcr 

1875— IH7(I 
187«— 1«HI 
1881-  IKSl 
18BS-168U 


Najib. 


p.  A.  Muhlenburs  -. 
Jonnttiitn  Trumhull. 
¥.  A.  Miahlcnliurg.. . 
Jifnut  hun  Dayton  — 
Theodore  Sedtrwick.. 

Niithitiiii*!  Mttitui 

Jfjoeph  U.  VHrnum... 

Il<?ni-y  Cliiy 

LaiiKaon  Chores.  ... 

Henry  Clay...    

John  W.  Taylor 

rhillp  V.  llnrhour.... 

Hoary  Clay 

John  W-  Taylur 

AiiJn*w  Sk'veuitoii... 

Juhii  Ik^l   ..   

,)amf«K.  Polk 

It,  M.  T.  Hunier 

John  Whlto 

John  W.  Jonoft 

John  W.  Davis    

Kob(>rt  C  Wlnthrop.. 

HivwfU  r-obb , 

Litjn  Uoyd     

Nalhanlel  P.  Banks. 

.Iiimct*  ti.  Orr 

^V'tMmlu  pL>ii(ii[iHtun. 
fTHlnsha  A-  Grow..,.. 

tiuliuylur  Coirax 

Jiiinc's  O.  Qluine 

AUuhael  C  Kerr 

Siimui'l  J.  Itanchiil,.. . 

John  W.  Kclfop 

JuhaG.  Carlislu 


Btatb. 


PenruylranU. 
(*oHncftlt'Ut. 
Pcna^'lvanJi' 
New  Jbnwy 

Massac  hu»otu 
North  t'aroltna- 

Ma881luhutH.'tlA. 

Kentucky. 

Boulh  i^ral 

Kentucky. 

New  YorK. 

Virjrinia. 

Kentucky. 

New  York. 

VlrRiata. 

Tfuiit-Maee. 

Tennftasee. 

Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

V'irKinla. 

Iiullana. 

Mo-ssachu 

GeorKin. 

Kentucky 

>fnnFa(;huiio< 

Souih  Canill 

Nt»w  Jonwy. 

]V<nns>-lTaiiti 

ludtuiia. 

Maine. 

Indiana. 

PtmnAylvanii 

Ohio. 

Kentuoky. 


Specie  Circular,— Between  1830  and  1836  prosperity 
largely  increiisud  in  the  United  States.  Consiilerab^ 
artiliciiil  stimn!n^<  w;is  afforded  by  tho  deposit  of  goverm^"^ 
ment  funds  in  the  Slate  bunks.'  TLe  sales  of  govern^ 
ment  lands  in  ^K^)  yielded  $2,339,356.14;  in  1836,  f24^ 
877,170.8*).  New  banks,  with  but  little  capital,  spi-unj^ 
up  everywhere  and  their  circulating  notes  were  rapidl^^ 
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_>bsorbed.      On    July  11,   1836,  the  Secrotary  of  the 
Treasury,  under  Jackson,  issued  a  circular  ordering  gov- 
ernment agents  to  receive  only  gold  or  silver  in  payment 
f  land  sales.     This  is  known  as  the  '*  Sjiecie  Circular." 
8  a  result  the  use  of  bank  notes  diminished.     The 
ee  were  presented  for  jmyment  with  the  result  of  a 
genenil  BU8|)enRion  of  specie  payments  in  May,  1837. 

Specie  Payments.     {See   Commercial  Crisis;    Jie- 
Humpfiftn  Act.) 
Specific  Duties.     (Se^  CHistmn^  Dufuts,) 
Spoils  System.     {Sev  Civil  Service  Reforvu) 
Squatter  Sovereignty,     (.Se^ PopuJn'r Sovern^thty,) 
Stalwarts. — This  is  a  name  by  which  a  faction  of 
the  Itf^publican  party  is  known.     The  name  arose  about 
the  time  of  the  national  convention  of  188(>,  and  wa« 
ai)plied   to  the  wing  of   the  party  that  BU]>porte<l  the 
claims  of   General  (Jrant  to  a  nomination  for  a  third 
terra;   the   name  was  due  to  the  tenacity  with   which 
these  supporters  clung  to  him.     They  were  led  by  Sena- 
tor Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York.     Opposed  to  them 
"Were  the  Half-broiHlB,  as  they  were  called,  under  the 
^eatlershii>  of  James  G.   Blaine.     The  contest  between 
these  factions  was  Tery  warm  during  Garfield's  short  ad- 
»*iinistration,  the  quarrel  being  on  the  division  of  the 
Oflices.     Blaine  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  a^lmin- 
istration  was  regarded  as  identified  with  the  TTalf-broeds. 
^he  outcome  of  the  quarrel  was  the  resignation  of  Sena- 
"tor  (Jonkling  and  hia  colleague,  in  the  expectation  of  an 
immediate  reelection,  which  would  have  served  as  a  re- 
Viiiko  to  the  President.      In   this  Conkling  was  disaji- 
;j>ointed.      He   failed   of    reelection.      Meanwhile   Gar- 
^lield's  death  and  the  accession  of  Arthur,  a  Stalwart,  to- 
.^cther  with   the  latter's  judicious  conduct,  healed  the 
^Mirty  split,  at  least  on  the  surface.     Nevertheless,  the 
«normou8  Democratic  majority  in  the  Xew  York  State 
election  for  Governor  in  1882,  caused  as  it  was  by  the 
aibstention  of  Republican  voters,  showed  that  the  guff 
liad  not  yet  been  bridged.     The  withdrawal  of  C-onk- 
ling   from  political  life,  however,  aided  in  uniting  ths 
party,  and  thciio  liuea  of  division  have  practically  disap- 
^^^eared. 
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Standard  Silver  Dollar.  {See  CainageJ) 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  was  bom  in  Stenbentille, 
Ohio,  IK'conilx!!'  10,  l}Si4,  and  died  at  Washington, 
Decenibor  24,  18G9.  IIo  was  graduated  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, and  bei:'-ame  n  lawyer.  IIo  was  Attorney-General 
nnder  Buchanan,  and  had,  ui>  to  the  Civil  War,  been  a 
Uomocrat,  In  186:;2  he  became  Secretary  of  War  under 
Lincoln,  retaining  the  post  in  Johnson  s  Cabinet  until 
hid  removal.  The  inineaclinient  of  Johnson  was  in  con- 
sequence of  alleged  illegal  acts  in  connection  with  this 
removal.  In  I8C9  Stanton  was  nominated  aud  confirmed 
afl  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  died  before  he 
could  assume  the  duties. 

Star  Chamber  Sessions. — The  Star  Chamber  waa 
an  Englisli  Court,  abolished  in  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  The  court  was  composed  of  high 
oflioers  of  the  realm;  it  sat  in  secret;  its  power  which 
was  Terj'  great  was  used  to  extort  money  by  means  of 
fines,  aud  for  the  overthrow  of  powerful  enemies  of  the 
Crown  not  otherwise  to  be  reached.  The  name  is  said 
to  have  arisen  from  tlio  fact  that  the  roof  of  the  room  in 
which  the  court  met  was  decorated  with  stars.  In  Amer- 
ican politics  the  tenn  star  chamber  sessions  is  sometimes 
used  to  cluiractorize  secret  sessions  of  any  kind,  and  is 
more  particularly  applied  to  the  executive  sessions  of  the 
Senate.  {Spc  Executive  Sessioiifi,) 
Star  Organization.  {See  American  Knights.) 
Star  Route  Trials. — Star  Routes  are  those  mail 
routes  of  tlie  United  States  government  on  which, 
owin^  to  lack  of  railroad  or  steamboat  facilities,  the 
mail  16  cHriiud  on  horseback  or  wagons.  They  are  called 
star  routeti  because  in  the  route  books  of  the  Post-oflQce 
Department  they  are  mai-ked  vvitli  a  star  (*).  Early  in 
18K1  vagne  rumors  were  in  circulation  of  extensire 
fjwul  in  til  is  service.  It  M^as  said  that  there  was  a 
"ring*'  to  defraud  the  government.  Included  in  it  were 
some  of  the  large  contractors,  the  Second  Assistant 
PoatmiiBter-Geuoral,  Tliumas  J.  Brady,  some  subortH- 
nates  in  the  department,  Senator  Stephen  W.  Dorsey, 
of  Arkansas,   and  others.      Brady  resigned   April  HO, 
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1881.  Procoedings  in  one  of  the  principal  cases  were 
begun  against  the  coiispimtors,  but.  tbey  were  dismissed 
on  account  of  irregularity  in  the  form  of  the  action. 
Early  in  188S  several  persona  wuro  arrustini  for  fuiTiifih- 
ing  fraudulent  bonds  on  tbe  bid.s  for  service,  and  in- 
dictments wore  found  against  Brady,  Stephen  W. 
Dorsey,  John  W.  Dorsey,  John  M.  Peck  aiul  John  K. 
Miner,  who  had  mado  the  bids;  H,  M.  Vaile,  asub-con- 
Inictor ;  M.  C.  Kenlell,  8.  W.  Dorscy's  secretary ; 
Turner,  a  clerk  in  Brady's  oifice;  and  against  one  of  tno 
principal  contractors.  Tho  method  by  which,  as 
charged,  tbe  government  was  defrauded  consisted  in  first 
obtaining  tho  contracts  for  the  routes,  and  in  subse- 
quently Slaving  tho  payments  vastly  increased,  in  com- 
pensation for  additional  mail  trips  i)er  week,  and  faster 
time  on  eaoli  trip.  This  latter  was  called  "  expediting  " 
the  route.  The  Dorsey  combination,  as  the  conspirators 
were  popularly  calledj  controlled  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  Star  Routes,  on  which  the  original  compensation 
was  1143,101*.  By  increasing  the  number  of  trina  be- 
yond what  the  locality  requn^od,  and  by  *^ expediting" 
tliera,  this  amount  Juid  been  increased  to  $03^,808. 
On  one  route  tbe  compensation  had  boon  increased 
from  #398  to  $0,133. 50j  the  revenue  derived  there- 
from by  the  government  was  $240.  Tho  cases  came 
up    for   trial   in    tlie   District   of    Columbia,   June    1, 

1882.  The  government  employed  special  counsel  to  aid 
the  District  Attorney,  and  tho  defendants,  too,  were 
represented  by  eminent  lawyers.  After  a  pi'otracted 
trial,  tlie  caac  was  submitted  to  the  jury  on  September 
8th;  as  they  were  not  able  to  agree  as  to  all  of  the  de- 
feiuhuits,  tlicy  were  kept  out  until  Septcraher  11th,  on 
which  day,  the  presiding  iudge.,  Wylie,  deeming  an 
agreement  on  all  the  defendants  unlikely,  accepted  the 
verdict.  Peck  and  Turner  were  found  not  ^lilty; 
Miner  and  Rerdell,  guilty;  aa  to  the  Doreeya,  Vailo  and 
Brady  there  wa.s  a  disagreement.  Preparations  were  at 
once  made  for  a  new  trial  in  the  cases  in  which  there  had 
been  a  diKagrccmcnt  and  tho  motions  of  the  counael  of 
Miner  and  Berdell  for  a  now  trial  were  granted.    The 
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Bocond  trial  began  \\\  December,  1S82.  Rerdell,  on  ^J 
triiil,  plcndcd  guilty  and  luniud  yuitea*  oviduuoe.  "^ 
June  VZ,  1883,  tlieciise  was  given  to  the  jury,  ftud  ^n 
tlu'  Nth.  a  vcwiliot  of  not  guiHy  was   rendered.  ^^ 

April,  18S3»  AV\  P.  Kellogg,  cx-Scnator  from  l.ouisii*^'^*' 
and  Hi-ady  were  indicted  for  a»ceivin^  money  forserv^:^''^'* 
in  relation  to  a  Star  Uonte  contract.  J'he  case^  never  ^ 
eul1*»d    in    a    conviction.      At    the  conclusion    of  ^^ 

first  <»f  these  trials  chargeaof  attempted  bribery  of  the  j'"  ^" 
both  on  behalf  of  the  government  and  of  the  deferc:^^^** 
were  made.  Tho  foreman  of  the  first  jury,  Dicks^^  **^' 
and  another  juror,  claimed  to  have  been  approtiched  ^^ 

behalf  of   tlio  government,  and  still  another  juror  ^^^^  i 
behalf  of   the  defense.     Ik'foro  the  lirst  trial  IukI  cn(<^^. . 
Dickson  had  made  a  awoni  statement  of  the  facts  in  t- 
case,  and  it  was  charged  that  he  had  used  it  iu  the  jui^^    ^^ 
room  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  verdict.     T 
Departmentof  Juiitice  investigated  thecases,  and  deelai 
itsoelief  that  no  government  officials  were  involved; 
implied  tliat  all  the  attempts  had  been  for  the  jmrpo 
of  the  defense.     Dickson  was  subsequently  indicted  J 
atteiii])ting  corruptly  to  iniluenco  the  jury, 

Stars  and  Bars.— A  popular  name  for  the  flag  of  th^^^ 
('Oiife<leracy,  which  consisted  of  a  blue  urion  with  wbi^^ 
stars.  \me  for  every  State  of  the  Corifedenicy,  and  a  fiol<' 
of   thruo  bai's,  the  center  bar  of  white,  the  other  two  of 
rt'd.     Thrt'c  were  also  battle-flags  of  ditfereut  designs. 
State  Rights.     (AVc  Staie  Sovereignty.) 
States,  Admission  of,  to  the  Union.    {See  Admis- 
sion of  Siati's  to  ttie  ruiou.) 
State,  Secretary  of.     (See  State,  Depnrfmcni  of.) 
State,  Department  of.— This  is  the  oldest  of  the 
pxt'iMitive  departments  of   the  government,  having  been 
established  by  tlic  Act  of  July  '47,  1789.     The  Secretary 
of  State  (whoso  salary  \^  ^8,00())  is  at  its  head.     Fie  la 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and  is  a  member  of  tht^  ['resident's  Cabinet,     lie  is  the 
me<lium  of   communication  between  the  United  States 
and 
charge 
ufliies  to  all  public  documcata  requiriug  it,  he  also  coim 


any  of   the  States  or  any  forei^  country.     Ho  has 
*gc  of  tlie  threat  seal  of  the  United  States,  which  he 
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"tersigns  them.     His  department  has  charge  of  all  am- 
Iba^ssadors  mid  consuls;  iu  its  custody  are  all  the  engrossed 

I  copies  of  the  Uws  of  the  United  StuLcs  and  all  treaties. 
Whe  princii)al  subordinates  are  as  follows: 
I                                                                                                                                         fUXARY. 
I        Assistant  SocTotanr- Ksoo 
I         l9oc«>nd  AseiMtant  ^wretary 8,600 
I         Third  Assistant  Secretary 8,600 
\         Kxaininer  of  (jlaims 8,f"iXt 
r         Chief  Clurk....  .  ii,7ao 
The  following  are  the  Secretaries  of  State  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government: 


Name. 


TliomaA  Jpfferwjn 

Bdmiind  Kandotph , 

Tiiiii.illiy  Piukering , 

John  MarshalJ. , 

JiuiiL'^  ^tiuiison 

RolM.'rt  Smith , 

JnrnPH  Monroe , 

John  Quincy  Adams 

Henry  (Jiay 

Marilii  Van  Hurcn 

Eilwanl  LlvhiKBton 

Louis  McLHlne    

Johu  Ftirsyth  

Daniel  ^%'t*l>8ter 

Hajrh  S.  Letrar©  ..    ..  ...... 

Abt'l  P.  Uiwlmr.   ..*. 

John  <.'■  Calhoun. 

Juinos  Buehunan 

John  M.  <'layton , 

i^aiiicl  Webster    

K<1wiii-d  Everett .., 

W'illinm  L.  Maruy 

l<ewli?  <^u*s    —  ..  ..  

J^riMu Juh  S.  Black .  - 

William  H.  Soward 

E.  U.  Wa-Mlitiuriio 

Harniltcin  FiHh 

■William  M.  Kviirt* 

Jntni-^ti.  lltaiiu*  .   

FrtderJck  T.  Frellnffhiiyven 
Thomas  F.  Bayard. 


State, 


Virffinia 

Viriflnia 

MaK8achusetta 

Virginia 

VlrM"f"ia , 

Maryland 

VirKiulu 

MaasaehuBtitts 

Kentucky   

^cw  York  .... 

Xiuul>4juna 

Delaware 

Georjfia 

MasBachusetta. 
South  (.'arollDB 

VlTKluiu 

South  Carolina 
Ponnaylvunlo 
]>elu\viire  .  . .. 
MiLfMBchu^tetta 
Mafi0ai^':hu^tta 
Now  York  . ... 

MluhltTEin   , 

PtJiiDBvIvauia 

New  "V  ork  

DUnola 

New  Vork  

New  York 

Mainf! 

Now  Jersey    . . , 
Dola  ware 


Tbrh. 


iriM— I7W 
171B— J«W 

IHOO-lHOl 

lHn-l8I7 

1H17-18W 

lt«0  -IBSl 
1S43-16'M 

itm-1810 

IMB-tKW 

iBSo— lasa 

lb53— 1H57 
IBSr— 1800 
IHAl-^IMOt 

lHa»-IH77 
IffTT— IflSl 
1881— 1W8I 

IfWI— IbHS 
1886— 


Star  Spangled  Banner,— This  national  song  was 
written  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McllGurj,  near 


k 
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Baltimore,  by  the  British  during  the   War  of  1812. 
Fmncis  Scott  Key,  a  lawyer,  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  had 
gone  on  board  the  British  tlag-ship  to  solicit  the  release 
of  a  friend  who  had  been  carried  on  board  a  prisoner. 
The  British,  a6  they  were  on  the  i)oint  of  attacking  Fort 
McHeury,  detained  Key,  and  he  as  well  a-s  bis  friend  and 
anotlier  American  were  transferred  to  another  vessel  lying 
n&skx.     There  they  watched  the  fight  and  here  during  tbn 
bomlmrdment  did  Key  write  the  song. 

States,  Familiar  Names  of. — Alabama 

Arkansas — Bear  State.  California — Golden  State.  Col- 
orado— Centennial  State.  Connecticut^Nutmeg  Staw, 
Wooden  ]N  utmeg  State,  Free  Stone  State,  Land  of  Sl<ad/ 
Habits.  Delaware — Diamond  SUite,  Blue  Hen  StalA 
Florida — Peninsula  State.  Georgia — Empire  State  of 
the  South.  nUnois — Prairie  State,  Sucker  Stat«.  In- 
diana— Iloosier  State.  Iowa — Ilawkeye  State.  Kan- 
Ba8 — (ianlen  State,  Gartlen  of  the  West.  Kentucky- 
Corn  Cracker  State.  Louisiana — Creole  State,  Pelican 
State.  Maint, — Pine  Tree  State,  Lumber  State.  Mary- 
land  .     Massachusetts — Old  Colony,  Bay  State, 

Old  Bay  State,  Michigan —Wolverine  State,  Lake 
State.  Minnesota — Gopher  Slate.  Mississmpi— Bayna 
State.      Missouri — Pennsylvania  of    the  West,     Ke- 

braska^ .      Nevada — Sago    Uen    State.     New 

Hampshire • —  Granite    State.      New   Jersey ■ 

New  York  —  Empire  State,  Exeelsior  Stata  North 
Carolina — Tar  State,  Turpentine  State,  Old  North  Statt. 

Oliio — Buck^vt?  State.     Oregon .    Pennsylvania 

^Keystone  State.  Kho^e  Island  —  Little  Rhody  or 
Ithoda.  South  Carolina — Palmetto  State.  Tennessee— 
Big  Benil  Stjtte.  Texas — Lone  Star  State.  Vermout— 
Green  Mountain  State.  Virginia  —  Old  Dominion, 
Mother  of  Presidents,  Mother  of  States.  West  Vir- 
ginia— Pan  Handle  State.     Wisconsin — Badger  State. 

State  Sovereignty. — ^NulliiicatLon  is  the  setting 
aside  and  ignoring  of  a  national  law  by  a  State.  Strictly 
speaking,  "'State  Sovereignty*  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
States,  at  the  formation  of  the  Union,  delegateti  a  por- 
tion of  their  sovereignty  to  the  national  govemmenl, 
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jrringthe  right  to  revoke  the  agency  and  to  resume 
the  exercise  of  all  tlie  elements  of  eovoreignty  at  any 
time  by  seceding.  *' State  lights"  is  the  doctrine  that 
every  htate  is  sovereign  within  tho  limits  of  its  own 
sphere  of  action,  made  bo  by  tho  declared  will  of  the 
nation  as  expressed  in  the  Countitution;   iind  that  the 

kwill  of  the  nation,  appropriately  niaiiifestod,  as  provided 
in  tlie  Constitution,  may  change  tliut  sphere.     In  tlio 
Conatitutionj  the  rights  of  the  natioiml  government  arc 
flistinctly  stated;  the  riglits  of  the  State  are  limited  only 
by  the  expressly  declared  national  right.     Previous  to  tlie 
Civil  War  the  term  "  State  rights  "  was  nsed  to  designate 
L^bhe  idea  of  "State  sovereignty/' and  misuse  has  raised 
^K  prejudice  in  many  minds  even  against  the  logitiniute 
^Kheory  of   "State  rights"  brought  forward  since  that 
^Kvent.      The   arguments   against  "State    sovereignty" 
^Kiay  be  snmmanzed  as  follows:     The  colonies  did  not 
^^gnt  each  for  it^  own  inde|»endeuce,  Imt  each  for  tho 
independence  of  all,  as  is  shown  by  their  joint  action 
throughout,  in  military  as  well  as  civil  matters.     Tho 
sovereigTity  acquired  in  that  straggle  was  never  individ- 
lally  exercised,  but  all   remained   under   the  Uiitional 
ivereignty  raised  by  the  common  flf  ht  for  libei-ty.     All 
le  elements  and  insignia  of  sovereignty  were  vested  in 
le  national  government^  as  the  power  to  declare  war 
^luid  peace  and  to  coin  money,  and  mcreover  the  power 
'^  amend  the  Constitution,  excejit  in  a  very  few  jiurticu- 
*"  irs,  was  given  to  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  on  tho 
leory  of  Stiit*  sovereignty  this  would  imply  the  self- 
mtnidietory  condition  of  a  Rovcreign  State  voluntarily 
:posing  itself  to  changes  in  its  government  without  its 
insent  to  t]u>  chunge.       Ifc  may   bo   maintained    that 
;cossion  would  afford  the  needed  relief;  but  if  this  had 
been  tho  intention,  tho  consent  of  all  tho  Stales  to  an 
^amendment  would  have  been  required,  since  it  must  be 
^■toresnmed  that  the  union  was  intended  to  endure.     The 
^Boctrino  of   "State  sovereignty*'  w^as  put  forward  at 
^KariouB  times.   {8te  Ilm-tford  Conveniwn;  Nullification. ) 
^^oon  after  tho  nullification  tronhles  it  became  the  ally 
of  slavery,  and  the  result  of  the  Civil  War  put  it  to  rest 
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forever.  State  sovereignty  and  seccsaion  finally  disposed 
of,  the  theory  of  States  rights  as  above  outlined  could  be 
developed.  Tho  danger  of  extreme  particularism  had 
bt'eu  avoided;  extreme  centralization  during  the  exercise 
<if  war  powers  by  the  President  and  Congress  was  inevit- 
able. Tlie  Supreme  Court  holds  the  balance,  and  its 
ndjudicution  luw,  since  the  war,  laid  down  the  relations 
of  tlie  States  und  the  uational  government  aa  above. 

Step-Father  of  His  Country. — A  nickname  ap- 
plied to  W^ishington  by  Tenomoua  opponents  during  his 
presidency. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  was  born  in  Wilkes 
(now  Taliaferro)  County,  Georgia,  February  11,  1813, 
and  died  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  March  4,  1883.  He  was 
a  liLwyer  and  a  gmdnate  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
lie  served  in  tho  StiUo  Legislature  and  in  Congress 
(from  1843  to  1859)  as  a  Wliig.  When  that  party 
ceased  to  exist  ho  bocanioa  Democrat,  but  opposed  seces- 
sion; wlien  his  State  had  actually  seceded  lie  joined  it, 
however.  llGbecamo  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy. 
In  1877  he  again  went  to  Congress,  leaving  the  House  to 
beciime  (Jovernor  of  his  State  in  1883. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  was  born  at  Peacham,  Ver- 
mont, April  4,  nti'-i,  and  died  at  Washington,  August 
11,  18C8.  lie  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and  tlien 
practiced  law  in  PenneylvauJa,  He  served  in  tho  State 
XieginhiturR,  and  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1849,  "where  he 
served  until  1853,  and  again  from  1859  to  1868.  He 
was  originally  a  Whig,  euLsonucntly  joining  tlie  Repub- 
liciing.  After  the  war  lie  took  a  prominent  part  in  R^ 
cvitatruction,     (See  ihat  iilfe  and  Broad  Seal  War.) 

Still  Hunt.— When  a  politician  quietly  works  to 
secure  support  for  himself  without  openly  avowing  his 
candidm-y  ho  \a  said  to  he  engaged  in  a  Still  Hunt. 

Straw  Bail. — Bail  is  security  given  for  tho  appear* 
anco  of  an  olTouder  whru  trailed  for  trial.  This  is  usu- 
ally in  tho  form  of  a  bond  by  a  real-estiito  owner,  the 
bond  to  bo  forfi-itod  on  the  non-appearance  of  tlie 
accused.  When  bail  bonds  are  given  oy  men  who  pre- 
tend to  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  while  in 
they  do  not,  tho  bail  is  called  Straw  Bail 
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Strict  Construction.  (See  Construction  of  the  Con- 
Btitution.) 

Strikers. — In  politics  this  term  is  applied  to  men 
that  seek  coiTuptly  to  influence  legislation,  {\See  Lohh^f, ) 
Whetlier  the  striker  liiis  any  real  power  to  do  thia  op 
not  is  immaterial;  what  ia  important  to  him  ia.  that 
those  desiring  Ift^isliitimi  i]illiH.tice(l  may  think  bo,  and 
intrust  to  him  money  intended  for  lliat  jnirposG.  The 
term  id  also  applied  to  legislators  LJiat  introduce  or  sup- 
port bills  obnoxious  to  jiartic.nhir  interests  (usually  to 
Bome  corporation),  for  the  puryjoso  of  being  bought  ()ff 
by  the  iiitort'sts  tliuri  thrcatouud.  TJiia  is  a  species  of 
political  blackmail. 

Strong"  Government  Whigs  were  the  menibei*8  of 
that  faction  of  tiio  American  Wliigs  that  favored  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  central  govomment.  Opposed 
to  tbom  were  the  Pitriicvlarisfs. 

Stuffing  The  Ballot-Box.  {See  Ballot-Box  Stuff- 
im. ) 

Stump. — In  the  early  days  of  this  country  political 
orators  traveled  from  town  to  town,  usually  a<Idresaing 
crowds  in  tlie  open  air  from  the  most  couvi-iiient  place, 
frequently  the  slump  of  a  tree.  From  this  arose  tlie 
practice  of  calling  a  political  harangue  a  sturap-speecli; 
the  derivation  of  **  stumping  the  State"  and  ''stump- 
8iM?akors"  is  obvioua. 

Submission  Men. — Those  that  opposed  the  War  of 
1S]*4,  and  desired  peace  at  any  price,  were  called  *' sub- 
mission men." 

Subsidies,  are  direct  pecnnipry  encouragement  given 
by  the  govern  men  fc  to  private  cnter^insca,  especially  for 
purposes  of  transportation.  Our  protective  system  of 
import  dutii's  is  in  the  nature  of  an  indirei^t  bounty  or 
subsidy  to  domestic  manufacturers,  (x^ee  Prntedwn; 
Tariff  Lutes  of  Ike  United  Slafcs.)  Kailroadsaud  stt-am- 
shjp  companies  have  usuully  been  the  recipieiits  of  direct 
aid  from  tht^  government,  but  subsidies  to  railroads 
havegenendly  taken  the  forms  of  land  grants.  Far  grants 
to  raili'oads  see  Land  Gratitt;;  Pacific  Pailroads, 
No  grants  have  been  made  for  the   last  fifteen  years. 
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Tho  reasons  nrgod  in  support  of  these  subsidies  were 
that  ruilrowla  were  thus  established  much  sooner  than 
they  otherwiflc  could  have  been,  and  the  country  was  de- 
veloped, while  the  government  lost  nothing  because  the 
lands  it  retained  were  greatly  enhanced  in  value.  There 
is  no  donbt  that  much  of  our  national  development 
due  to  our  extensive  railroads,  and  that  this  has 
protttly  encouraged  by  national  aid;  but,  on  the  ot 
iiaud,  tho  dangers  of  railroad  speculation  followed, 
tho  govemujciit  interests  were  not  sufliciently  protected. 
In  1845»  subsidies  to  steamship  lines,  in  the  form  of  puy- 
meuts  for  currying  tlie  mails,  were  commenced,  and  a 
lino  was  established  from  New  York  to  Bremen,  and 
subsequently  to  Havre  and  Bremen;  the  subsidy  was 
♦3G0,OO0  annually.  In  1847  another  act  was  parsed, 
under  which  subsidies  were  paid  to  the  Collins  line  to 
Liverpool,  tlio  George  Law  line  to  Aspinwall,  and  tha^ 
Paf^iflc  Mail  Steamship  Company  running  from  Panam^fl 
to  Orogou.  lu  1851  and  185^  the  subsidies  to  the  Pacific^ 
Mail  and  the  Collins  lines,  respectively,  were  largely 
increaflcd.  In  18;V^  tho  total  amount  of  subsidies 
for  the  fnrpign  mail  services  was  11,946,686.  About 
18r>8  moHt  of  these  aubsiJies  were  withdrawn.  In  1864 
a  Hiibaidy  wiia  auLhnrized  for  mail  scr\'ico  to  Brazil,  and 
in  18C5aeontract  for  ten  years  was  made  with  tho  United 
States  and  Brazil  SlcjiiuBhip  Company  at  =^1150,000  wr 
annum.  The  same  year  saw  a  coutnict  for  raouthly 
nuiil  BorvicD  to  China  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  at 
an  imuiial  subsidy  of  *500,000.  In  1873  an  a^lditiomd 
ame>uiit  of  ♦500,001)  was  offered  to  the  same  company  for 
a  seiiii-mniithly  service,  but  it  was  found  impoBaiblc  to 
construct  tho  vessels  as  provided  in  the  required  time. 
DtscloBiires  wore  made  of  corriiptiou  in  obtaining  the 
passage  of  the  hist  act,  public  attention  was  forcibly 
directed  to  the  matter,  the  Senate  judiciary  committee 
declared  that  the  subnidy  of  1873,  had  been  forfeited  by 
non-fulfillment  of  tho  contract  ou  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  government  consequently  would  not  grant 
an  extension  of  time.  Both  the  Pacific  and  the  Brazil 
subsidies  ceased  in  1875,  and  no  others  have  been  granted. 
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Subsidies  to  steamship  companies  hare  been  advocated  for  i 

the  purposes  of  encouraging  onr  carrjring  trade  and  com-  i 

jnerce  and  to  provide  vesselB  that  can  be  utilized  in  time  V 

of  war  for  naval  purposes.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  I 

these  resnlta  could  be  achieved  more  naturally  in  other  ' 

-ways  and  it  ia  the  general  belief  that  oomiption  is  apt  to  ' 

attend  the  granting  of  Eubaidies.  , 

Sub-Treasury  System. — Under  the  Act  of  July  4,  ^ 

1840,  the  United  States  f<.'r  the  first  time  assumed  exclu- 
eive  charge  of  its  own  funds.  The  Bank  of  tlie  United 
States  had  failed  to  obtain  a  new  charter,  and  the  system 
of  dcjwsita    in  State  banks   (see  Fei  Bunlut;    Specie  * 

Circular)  had  been  a  failure.     At  the  special  session  of  * 

Congi-ess,  called  to  meet  the  emergency  presented  by  the  ' 

panic  of  1837,  a  bill  providing  for  a  treasury  system  in- 
dependent of  the  banks  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Democrats,  but  had  failed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
"  conservative  "  Democrats  joined  the  Whigs  in  opposting 
it.     The  "conservatives"  had  disappeared  from  the  Con-  \ 

gresfl  that  met  in  December,  1839,  and  during  that  session  . 

the  bill  became  law  through  the  aid  of  some  of  the  Whigs  , 

who  favored  a  sub-treasury  system.  The  act  provided 
for  four  receivers-general  at  Kew  York,  Boston,  Charles- 
ton, and  St.  Louis,  respectively;  it  made  the  mint  at  I'hil- 
adelphiaand  its  branch  at  New  Orleans  places  of  deposit; 
it  provided  for  proper  bonds  forthohouestyof  thcofliciala 
to  secure  the  government,  and  ordered  that  after  Juno  30, 
184H,  all  payments  to  and  from  the  government  were  to 
1)6  in  gold  or  silver.  The  sucress  of  the  Whigs  at  the 
election  of  1840  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  law,  to  take  effect 
August  13, 1841.  Between  thiadateand  August  6, 1846, 
the  government  funds  were  managed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  priiici]vally  by  deposit  in 
State  banks,  security  being  taken  by  the  goveniment. 
The  election  of  1844  brought  the  Deniocriita  back  to 
power,  and  anew  sub-treasury  act,  substantially  the  same 
as  the  first,  became  law  in  August.  184G.  Thesyateni  then 
established  is  still  in  force.  The  government  acta  as  its 
own  bank,  keeping  its  funds  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury 
and  of  the  various  sub-treaaurics;  in  addition  tho  govern- 
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mont  may  deposit  its  funds  with  certain  of  the  national 
banks  designated  as  depositories,  they  giving  security 
therefor  in  the  shape  of  government  bonds. 

Sub-Treasury  Whigs  were  those  Whigs  that,  in 
the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  supported  the  establiBliment 
of  an  independent  treasury.  The  Whig  party  was  opposed 
to  this  measure.  The  sub-treasury  Whigs  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  that  Congress,  and  one  of  them,  R.  M. 
T.  Hunter,  of  Virgiina,  was  elected  Speaker,  The 
measure  was,  wi^li  their  aid,  carried  by  the  Deniocrjits. 

Succession,  Presidential.  (^Ve  rres-idenlial  iSnc- 
ce.^sioii. ) 

Sulfrage  is  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  State  by  voting  at  an  election  of  officers  or 
on  a  cbanee  in  the  fundamental  law.  Two  theories  re- 
ganliug  tno  suflfmgo  have  been  advanced;  one  that  it  is 
a  nat,ural  right,  lik»  liberty,  thcotherthat  it  iaaprivilege 
extended  by  the  tjovernment,  to  be  exercised  under  such 
ivatrii'lioiia  or  linntatioua  as  Iht?  latter  may  impose.  This 
latter  principle  ia  the  one  on  which  the  majority  proceed 
iu  prat^'tice,  even  when  jHofeKSiug  the  former.  Tho  thir- 
teen original  colonies  all  limitt»d  tho  suffrage  to  free- 
holders or  to  those  that  possessed  property  of  a  certmn 
value,  or  to  those  that  Imd  paid  taxes  of  a  certain  amount. 
After  tho  Ilevoliition,  however,  the  (States  began  gradually 
to  remove  tlieso  restrictions,  New  Hampshire  le4iding  tho 
way  in  1792;  the  ju-esent  qualiticatious  of  voters  iu  the 
States  are  givun  under  QutiUfiratums  of  Voterji.  The 
Constitution  of  tho  United  States  does  not  guarantee  tho 
suffrage  to  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  This  sub- 
ject is  under  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  SUtos;  the  Conatitn- 
tjon  (Article  1,  sections  2  and  3,  and  Article  2,  section  1) 
pruvidea  for  tin*  election  of  Congressmen,  Senators  and 
President,  and  in  every  case  is  the  qualilications  of  the 
voters  left  to  the  States.  {See  Qualifntlvtns  of  Voters,) 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  provides  for  the  reduction 
of  the  representation  of  a  State  in  Congress,  in  propor- 
tion to  tho  number  of  citizens  deprived  of  tlio  suffrage, 
except  for  crime.  This  was  intetided  to  guard  against 
*he  (lisfraucbiaeinent  of  thy  recently  emancipated  iiegrooe. 
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which  object 
the  Fifteeath 
a  citizen  of  the  ri^t  to 
previous  condidon  ol  w.niiyik-  IX  dU 
plication,  gnanuxtee  a  Tola  to  emy  dtiaea;  it  n^lj 
provided  thAt  if  anjr  cituiBi  vote^  otken  dlaO  not  oe 
forbidden  to  Tot«  for  any  of  tltt  aWvo  nw^H.  A^wmc 
the  anomalies  that  haTo  ariaea  Boder  tins  bead  ve  naj 
mention  that  in  Tenneaaee,  befoe  the  C^tO  War,  &oa 
negroes  were  aUowed  to  TOte,  while  in  Connecticut  this 
privilege  was  denied  to  than.  Tbe  Tenitoriea  have  no 
voice  in  the  federal  electaoua.  {8m  wcii0m%  tfC^tfiimJint 
Imt  referred  to.)  The  goremon  are  appointed;  hot  the 
Territorial  Delegate  in  Congress  is  chosen  by  a  popolar 
election.  So  also  is  the  Territorial  Legislature,  which 
may  prescribe  the  other  qualifications  of  voters,  provided 
no  person  shall  vote  unless  twenfy-one  years  of  age,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  an  alien  that  has  declared 
his  intention  of  beeomine  a  citizen  and  has  taken  the 
required  oath.  Under  the  jxtwer  thus  granted  women 
now  vote  in  Wyoming  Territory-  The  inhabitants  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  cauuot,  of  course,  vote  at  feiienU 
elections.  In  its  local  government  the  District  is  imme- 
diately under  the  control  of  Congress.  (See  VonMitution^ 
Article  1,  section  8,  dmue  17;  Dhirict  of  Columbia; 
Qualifications  of  Voters;  Begistration;  Woman  Suf- 
fr<m.) 
Suffrage  Party.  {See  Dorr  Rebellion.) 
Sumner,  Charles,  was  born  at  Boston,  Massnchii setts, 
Januury  0,  1?S1 1,  iiud  (.lied  iu  Washington,  March  U.  1874. 
Uo  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  lawyer.  Origin- 
ally an  anti-slavery  Whig,  he  became  a  free-soiler  in 
1848,  and  a  coalition  with  tho  DeniotrratK  cUniled  Uiin  to 
the  Weuate  in  1851,  in  which  ho  s;it  until  liiu  <teath.  lie 
was  an  able  orator,  and  tlirou^hont  hiH  lifu  an  uneotU'. 
promising  enemy  of  shivery.  In  185fj  he  wiw  the  sub- 
ject of  a  brutal  and  rullianly  us-sauit  in  tlie  Senate 
Chamber.  {See  Brooks,  PreitUm  S.)  In  1871  he  wiw 
removed  from  the  Chairmanahip  of  the  (■omnntti-o  on 
Foreign  Rcktions  at  the  instance  of  the  aduiiuiMiratiua* 
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He  wae,  thereafter,  its  opponent.  He  was  in  his  life 
prominent  in  the  impeachment  of  Johnson,  in  the  Be- 
construction  period,  in  the  Alabama  elaims,  and  in  tho 
controversy  over  the  San  Domingo  annexation,  the  defeat 
of  the  last  being  mainly  due  to  his  efforts. 

Sumptuary  Laws.  (Se.e  Lmrs,  Sumptvarv,) 
Sunset  Cox,  a  nickname  for  Samuel  S.  Cox, 
said  to  have  been  given  to  him  in  consequence  of  a 
very  ambitious  description  of  a  sunset  written  while  he 
was  a  journaliet.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio,  September  30, 
1824,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University;  he  is  a  law- 
yer; he  served  as  Representative  of  New  York  nntil  ho 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Turkey  in  1885.  He  returned 
in  1887,  and  again  entered  the  House  of  Eepresentatires. 
He  is  a  I  democrat. 
Supreme  Court.  (See  Chief  Justice;  Judiciary.) 
Surplus,  The. — "  By  surplus  revenue  is  meant  the 
money  which  annually  remains  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  after  the  oflicers  of  this  department  [the 
'JVeiisury]  have  collected  the  taxes  laid  on  the  i>eople  by 
the  laws  of  Congress  and  have  paid  all  the  expenses  and 
ohligationa  of  the  government,  except  principal  of  the 
interest-bearing  debt."  (Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  December  5,  1887.)  The  question  as  to  the 
disposition  of  a  surplus,  as  above  defined,  becomes  of 
importance  on  occasions  when  there  is  either  no  public 
debt  outatjiiiding  at  the  time,  or  when  such  outstanding 
debt  has  not  matured,  and  if?,  therefore,  not  redeem- 
able. When  the  outstttndiiig  public  debt  is  redeemable, 
the  Ruqilns  is  of  course  applied  to  its  extinguishment. 
Twice  before  in  the  experience  of  the  United  States  liaa 
thia  problem  oonfronte<l  it.  In  183*5  the  government 
debt  was  reduced  to  137,733,  this  sum  representing 
obligations  which,  though  due,  had  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented for  payment;  a  surplus  then  accumulated,  and 
it  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  183G  the  government  was 
in  possession  of  a  snrplna  of  nver  $40,000,000.  The 
disposition  of  this  sum  was  long  debated,  the  debates 
euhninating  in  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  1836, 
]>roviding   for   the   distribution  among   the   States,    ill 
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proportion  to  their  respective  representation  in  Con- 
gress., of  all  but  |!.'»,0i>0,000  of  this  eum»  on  condition 
that  the  States  authorized  their  treaetirere  to  receive 
these  Boms  and  agreed  to  refund  the  amounts  when  de- 
manded. The  snm  to  bo  divided  was  ^37,408,^69,  and 
it  was  to  be  }>aid  in  four  installments,  on  January  1, 
April  1,  July  1,  and  October  1,  1837.  The  first  threo 
installments  were  paid  to  all  but  the  few  States  that  liad 
refused  to  accept  it  on  the  conditions  im]>08©d;  the 
fonrth  installment  was  postponed  until  January  1, 1839, 
owing  to  the  financial  situation  caused  by  the  panic  of 
1837,  and  to  a  deficit  of  ulwnt  tlO^OOO^OOO  in  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  that  year.  Its  jiaymeut  was 
finally  iudefinitely  postponed.  The  return  of  these 
Joans  to  the  States  has  never  been  demanded,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  such  demand  will  ever  be  made.  The  panic 
of  1S37  is  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  distribution  of 
the  suq^lns  among  the  States,  leading  a^?  it  did  to  reck- 
less inflation  in  banking  and  cutnnuTcial  enterprises. 
Just  previons  to  1852  a  surplus  again  began  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  Treasury;  it  had  been  used  previous 
to  July,  1853,  in  the  purchase  in  the  market  of  govern- 
ment bonds  to  the  amount  of  over  111,000,000;  on  July 
30,  1853,  an  offer  was  made  by  tlie  Treasury  to  redeem 
at  a  premium  of  twenty-one  percent.  1^5,000,000  of  the 
loans  due  in  ISfJ?  and  IStlR.  and  similar  ofTern  at  VMrying 
rates  of  premium  were  from  time  to  time  renewed,  witli 
the  result  of  retiring  over  $42,000,000  more  of  the 
government  obligations  by  October  1,  1857.  On  this 
total  of  over  153,000,000  of  debt  redeemed,  a  total 
premium  of  abont  $8,000,000  was  paid.  The  debt  then 
increased,  and  tlie  outbreak  soon  afterward  of  the  Civil 
War  removed  any  further  immediate  danger  of  annoy- 
ance from  a  surplus.  In  18G6  the  natioual  debt  reached 
its  highest  point;  since  then  there  has  been  a  suqdus  in 
the  Treasury  every  year,  and  it  has  heretofore  been  ap- 
plied to  the  retirement  of  government  obligations  redeem- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  government.  During  this 
period  of  twenty-two  years  the  surplus  was  smallest  in 
1874,  being  $2,344,882.30,  and  greatest  in  1882,  being 
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♦145,543,810.71.    Dnn'ng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ^, 
ISSrjtamountcd  to <tl03,471,097.69, which  is  but  $1,000,- 
000  less  limn  the  surplus  of  1.S84,  the  largest  since  the  re- 
duction of  taxation  in  1883  (hy  a  revision  of  the  tariff), 
although  in  that  year  the  goverimient  ex]>enKc8  (exclu- 
sive of  interest  on  the  debt),  were  over  |i30,0OO,000  lesa 
than  in  18S7.     For  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1SS8, 
thesnnilua  is  estimated  at  ^'113,000,000.     On  July  1. 
1887,  tte  call  of  the  government  for  the  redeni])tiou  of 
the   last  of  the   three    per    cent,    bonds  outfitandint;, 
matured;  these  bonds  were  the  only  remaining  oues 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government.     The 
only  considerable  amounts  now  remaining  outstanding 
{»€€  Debt  of  United  S/cUcs),  are  the  four  per  cent,  bonds, 
aue  in  1907,  and  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  bonds  duo  in 
1891.     These  are  not  redeemable  before  maturity.     The 
danger  confronting  the  country  lies  iu  the  accumulation 
in  the  Treasury  of  over  $100,000,000  per  year  of  money 
needed  by  the  business  interests  of  the  country.     There 
is  no  outlet  by  means  of  the  payment  of  bonds  before 
1891,  and   long   before  that  time  such   accumulation 
would  work  inconceivable  hardship  and  distress.     The 
government  has  avoided  this  temporarily,  by  availing 
Itself  of  a  provision  of  the  national  bank  laws  permitting 
the  de^>05it  with  certain  of  the^  bauks  of  government 
funds  secured  by  deposits  of  United  States  bonds  witli 
the  Treasury.      These  deposits    have   increased    from 
#15,439/J04  on    September,^  1886,    to   153,199,917  oil 
January   1,   1888.     The  relief   thus  afforded  has  beeiv 
considerable.     Other  temp6rary  measures  taken  forth^^ 
ruliuf  ot  the  country  were  the  purchase  by  the  govcn^^. 
mens  of  bonds,  sealed  offers  for  the  sale  of  which  we^^^c 
invited  by  the  government  in  its  circular  of  August     ^, 
1S87;  this  wna  followed  by  a  general  offer  made  l)y  t-T^ft 
government  in  its  circular  of  September  21i,  1887,     ^^^o^ 
the  purehaso  prior  to  October  8th,  of  not  more  tl-~^*' 
$14,000,000  iu  all,  of  four  per  cent,  and  four  and  c^^  "t^" 
UaJtper  cent,  bonds  at  a  premium  of  twenty-five  ~5 

oontTrjjJ  to  October,  and  twenty-four  per  cent,  f 
Ootobor  i?t.  to  October  8th,  for  the  Fours,  and  of  e 
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anil  four-tenths  per  cent,  for  the  Four  am]  Ornvhaif's.  By 
theee  two  expedients  bonds  to  the  Jimount  df  about 
♦26,(X)0,000  were  purchased  at  a  premium  of  13,852,- 
015.88.  Thua  wa-s  tlio  eituation  in  1887  tided  over  until 
Congress  met.  Then  arose  tlie  necessity  of  measures 
for  permanent  relief.  Tlie  experience  of  1837  in  dis- 
tributing or  *'depgsiting"  as  it  was  called,  funds  with 
the  Htatea  was  too  disastrous  to  be  repeated.  Three 
alternative-s  were  given    by  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy: 

■  1.  The  purchase  of  interest  bearing  debt.  2.  Increased 
appropnations.  3.  Reiluetion  of  taxation,  so  that  re- 
ceipts shall  not  more  than  equal  expenditures.  The 
first  plan  lias  many  advocates,  who  maintain  that  the 
government-  (whose  money  lies  idle  in  the  Treasury 
vaults)  does  not  make  interest  on  its  funds;  that  tliere- 
lore  it  is  not  at  a  disadvantage  in  paying  money  now 
rather  than  in  nineteen  years  (as  would  bo  the  case  with 
a  merchant);  that  it  must  finally  pay  the  principal  of  its 
debt  ami  four  per  cent,  interest  per  auuum  f*ir  nineteen 
years  (in  tlie  case  of  the  four  pi^r  cent.  bondK),  making 
a  total  of  1176  for  every  ^100  oC  principal;  and  that 
therefore  G.yQ\"j  bond  purchased  at  any  price  cheaper 
than  seventy-six  per  cent,  premium  in  a  profit  to  the 
government.  Tiie  opponents  object  tliut  any  large  pur- 
chases would  drive  tlio  price  far  above  tho  proKcufc 
market  value,  which  they  consider  a  sufticieiitly  high  price 
for  the  government  to  pay.  The  objections  to  tljcsecond 
plan  have  been  stated  to  be  that  itiereased  expenditure 
for  internal  or  other  improvements  tends  to  bebauch 
and  corrupt  the  public  service  ami  the  country,  and 
that,  moreover,  tho  government  has  no  right  to  tax  the 
(teople  to  an  extent  greater  than  that  nocossary  for  the 
nurposes  of  the  government  economically  admini.sterod. 
notii  of  the  great  political  parties  stand  pledged  to  the 
third  plan,  of  a  reduction  of  taxation.  The  national 
banking  system,  based  as  its  circulation  is  ou  govern- 
ment bonds,  must  necessarily  fail  as  to  one  of  its  most 
important  elements  whenever  the  government  bondd  are 
alt  re4leeme<l.  In  order  to  avert  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  this,  and  yet  to  dispoae  of  the  surplus,  a  plan  haa 
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Y)een  proposed  by  John  Jay  Knox,  formerly  ComptroUet 
of  the ' Currency,  as  follows:  Government  bonds  at 
present  outstanding  are  to  be  replaced  by  bonds  bearing 
two  and  one- half  percent,  interest,  and  for  the  amount  of 
annual  interest  thus  surrendered  (two  percent,  in  the  case 
of  the  four  and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  one  and  one-half 
jwr  cent,  iu  the  caso  of  the  four  peijcent.),  the  holders 
are  to  recciTo  the  present  value  of  this  sum  calculated  by 
the  tables  of  annuity  or  23.55  per  cent,  in  the  cjise  of  the 
four  per  cents.  The  amount  of  money  thus  required  for 
the  Four's  alone,  about  1175,000,000,  would  dispose  of 
the  surplus  for  several  years  to  come,  and  thus  give  time 
to  devise  a  system  of  permanent  reduction,  leaving  the 
present  principal  unaffected  and  open  to  use  -by  the 
national  oanks.  A  variation  of  this  ])laii,  instead  or  pay- 
ing the  premium  in  cash,  provides  instead  for  the  issue 
to  the  holders  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  bonds  re- 
deemable at  the  government's  option  out  of  the  annual 
saving  of  interest.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  before  the  country,  whoso  vast  business  inter- 
ests may  bo  seriously  crippled  unless  it  receives  wise  and 
immediate  attention. 

Suspension  of  Specie  Payments. — {See  Coimner- 
rial  ('i'ifics.) 

Swinging  Round  the  Circle,  was  the  phrase  ap- 
plied by  Andrew  Johnauu  to  his  trip  to  Chicago  in  18t>6. 


T 


he  occasion  was  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a 
monument  to  {Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Johnson  went  West, 
attended  by  a  large  party;  in  all  the  larger  cities  at  which 
lie  stopped  he  delivered  political  speeches,  not  always  in 
the  beat  taste.  He  was  frequently  very  violent  in  his 
abuse  of  Congress,  with  which  he  was  tlien  engaged  in  a 
quarrelj  and  on  several  occasions  ho  lost  liisttjmper  com- 
pletely, so  much  so,  that  "Don't  get  mad,  Audy/*  was 
the  aclvico  offered  by  some  onein  the  croAvd  at  Cleveland. 

Tailor*s  Plot.— A  ecnru  Hitnibtr  to  tlie  Tuh  Conspir- 
acy, A  tailor  in  rjiiladeli)lna  was  observed  to  be  manu- 
facturing clothing  of  a  forei^ni  cut  in  large  quantities;  it 
wiia  at  o!ice  assumed  that  they  were  for  some  band  of 
frenchmen  in  conspiracy  against  the  government.     The 
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shop  was  Koized  and  some  men  were  impriBoned;  then  ii 
tnmed  out  that  they  were  for  the  use  ofgoldierd  in  llayti. 
This  was  in  1799. 

Tall  Sycamore  of  the  Wabash,  is  a  name  some- 
tiniea  apjilied  to  Senator  Daniel  W.  Voorlieea,  of  Indiana. 

Tammany. — In  1789  tho  Cohimbian  Order  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  City  by  William  Mooney.  In  1805  it 
"waa  incorporated  and  tho  nauio  of  Taiiinuinv  Society  wiia 
assumed,  the  name  being  taken  from  that  of  au  Indian 
chief.  Its  organization  was  supporit-d  in  u  general  way 
to  imitate  Indian  customs,  consisting  of  Haf^henis  or 
chiefs,  a  Sagamore  or  master  of  ceremonies,  tho  mem- 
Lera  being  called  braves,  its  nieeliug-plucc  the  wigwam, 
etc.  It  was  at  first  a  social  organization,  butahont  1800 
the  majority  of  its  members  were  in  Hympathy  with 
Aaron  fiurr,  and  the  society  entered  politics  under  Jua 
standard.  From  tho  first  the  qualities  that  have  always 
been  most  prominent  in  it  prevailed,  thorough  organiza- 
tion and  a  thorough  canvass.  Tammany  was  for  a  short 
time  allied  witli  DeWitt  Clinton,  but  Lliey  Buparated  and 
Tammany  came  to  be  recognized  as  tho  regular  Demo' 
cratic  faction.  It  had  thus  gained  a  position  in  New 
York  politics.  It  hjia  fiince  been  a  factor,  if  a  \{t\"j  un- 
certain one,  to  be  reckonud  with.  Its  field  of  greatest 
activity  is  in  the  luual  politics  of  New  York  City,  but  in 
the  politics  of  the  State  its  intluenco  is  considerable  be- 
cause of  the  large  vote  cast  in  New  Y'ork  City.  About 
1830  there  wag  added  to  its  organization  the  general  com- 
mittee,  containing  representatives  of  every  election  dis- 
trict. This  unwieldy  hotly  is  practically  controlled  by 
sub-couimittees  where  the  leaders  of  the  organization 
make  thu'ir  will  felt.  Sometimes  the  regular  Democratic 
organization  and  aometimes  a  freebooter,  its  influence  iu 
its  own  party  is,  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  fear  of  its 
treachery.  In  1879,  the  re-nomination  of  Lucius  Robin- 
son did  not  meet  its  approval;  it  thereupon  withdrew, 
and  nominated  John  Kullv,  its  boas,  as  in  i>opnlar  phrase 
its  leader  is  known.  Kelly  polled  77,000  votes  against 
37^,0(iufor  liobinaon,  and  418,000  for  Cornell,  tho  Re- 
publican.   Tweed  was  its  boss  ia  the  days  of  his  success 
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{see  Tweed  Rhig)^  and  his  OTerthrow  dealt  it  a  seTere 
blow;  but  it  has  always  recovered  its  positiou.  Its 
organization  and  traditions  both  tend  to  make  it  subject 
to  the  control  of  a  small  clique,  and  its  large  following  in 
a  State  always  doubtful,  gives  it  an  influence  in  national 
politics  otherwise  out  of  proportion  to  its  numerical 
strength. 

Taney,  Roger  Brooke,  ^nis  bom  in  Ma/yland  in 
1777.,  and  tliud  in  Washington  in  18G4.  Ho  was  At- 
torney-Genem]  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1832,  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  failed  of  con- 
firmfttion.  In  1836  Jackson  appointed  him  Chief-Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination;  a  few  years  previous  hie  nomination  to  that 
court  had  been  rejected.  Tlis  most  famous  decisioa  is 
the  Dred  Scott  case  {which  see). 

Tariff  Commission. — A  cammissioii  appointed  in 
1882  by  PreiiiLlent  Arthur,  in  accordance  with  a  con- 
gressional resolution,  to  take  testimony  and  report  a 
tariff  bill  to  Congress.    [See  Tariffs  ofilie  United  States*) 

Tariff  for  Revenue  Only. — Thia  phrase,  which  has 
long  been  in  use,  contains  the  substance  of  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  those  that  believe  in  a  fiscal  tariff 
merely— that  is,  a  tariff  that  shall  provide  revenues  for 
the  government  without  attempting  to  afford  protection 
to  domestic  industries.  {8e&  TaTiffs  of  llic  United 
States,^ 

Tanff  is  a  Local  Issue. — In  October,  1880,  an 
interview  with  General  W.  S.  Hancock,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President,  appeared  in  print,  iu  which  he 
was  reported  to  have  said:  '*  The  tariff  question  is  a 
local  question."  This  was  at  once  seized  on  by  his  poli- 
tical enouiiea,  and  has  become  current  iu  the  form  given 
ahove. 

Tariff  of  Abominations^ — A  name  given  to  the 
tariff  of  1828. 

Tariffs  of  the  United  States.— The  right  to  levy 
duties  on  imports  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  national 
debt  and  providing  for  the  common  defense  is  granted 
to  Congress  by  Article  1,  section  8,  clause  1,  of   the 
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Constitntion.  Under  clause  3  of  the  same  section  Con- 
gress also  has  power  "to  regiilulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  this  is  untlorstood  to  inolude  the 
power  which  GoTigress  has  frequently  exercised  of  so  ar- 
ranging the  tariff  as  to  protect  domestic  interests.  The 
first  clause  above  referred  to  provides  that  '■all  duties 
shall  be  nniform  throiighowt  the  United 
States/'  and  section  10,  clause  2,  of  the  saruB  article 
prohibits  any  State  from  levying  duties  without  Con- 
gressional consent,  "except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws."  A  tariff 
imposing  duties  with  tho  sole  object  of  securing  money 
to  carry  on  tho  government  is  called  a  fiscal  tariff,  or 
tariff  for  revenue  only.  If  such  is  its  main  object,  but 
there  is  a  purpose  at  tlio  same  time  of  so  arranging  the 
duties  as  to  protect  home  induatriee,  it  is  called  a  tariff 
for  revenue  with  incidental  protection.  When  tlie  chief 
object  is  to  protect  domestic  producers  and  manufactur- 
ers the  tariff  is  called  protective  (the  so-called  American 
SyBtemj  winch  see).  Under  tho  authority  of  tho  Con- 
stitution, and  to  provide  revenues  for  the  now  govern- 
ment, the  first  days  of  the  First  Congress  saw  a  tariff  act 
introduced.  It  was  carried,  and  became  a  law  July  4, 
1789.  The  preamble  to  tliis  act  recited  that  one  of  its 
objects  was  *'  tho  encouragement  and  protection  of  man- 
ufacturers;" hut  subsequent  acts  have  not  genenillv 
made  this  one  of  their  declared  purposes,  liowever  mucfi 
it  may  have  been  an  actual  one.  The  act  of  1780  levied 
both  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  tlie  average  of  which 
was  erjual  to  iiu  ad  valorem  duty  of  eight  and  a  lialf  per 
cent.  From  tlic  date  of  this  aor-  up  to  1810  numerous 
tariffs  (not  less  than  soventeen)  were  enacted.  The 
Embargo  Act,  by  cutting  off  supplies  from  Europe, 
stimulated  our  "home  mannfactiirefl,  which  gained  bUW 
further  when,  at  the  beginning  of  tho  War  of  18i:i,  the 
existing  duties  fwhich  had  been  slightly  increased  from 
time  to  time  since  1780)  were  doubled.  The  embargo 
and  the  war  seem  to  have  trajisferryd  much  capiUd  from 
the  cariying-trade  to  mamifucturing,  and  the  latter  in- 
terests now  made  a  strong  appeal  for  protection,  which 
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resulted  in  the  first  essentially  protective  tariff  in  our 
history.  The  act  became  law  on  April  27,  1816,  having 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  25  to  7  and  the  House  by 
88  to  54.  It  was  considered  a  Southern  measurCj  the 
South  at  that  time  favoring  protection  while  the  If  orth  op- 
posed it.  This  tariff  favored  specific  rates  and  introduced 
minimum  duties.  A  period  of  speculation,  competition 
in  manufacturing,  and  then  of  financial  depression,  led 
to  an  attempt  to  pass  another  tariff  that  should  be  still 
more  highly  protective.  The  attempt  was  successful, 
uud  on  May  23,  1824,  the  country  liad  a  new  tariff, 
though  it  barely  passed  Congress,  having  a  majority  of 
but  nve  iu  the  House  and  four  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
advocated  by  the  central  and  western  sections  of  the 
country,  and  opposed  by  tlie  South  and  New  Eugland. 
Iron,  wool,  hemp  and  sugar  were  protected;  tiie  average 
rate  of  duties  Avas  thirty-seven  per  cent.  It  was  in  the 
debates  on  tliiij  bill  that  it  was  first  seriously  asserted 
that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  power  to  pass  a  tariff 
for  protective  purposes  only.  New  Eugland  now  began 
to  favor  protection  to  aid  her  growing  manufactures, 
e8|3ecially  that  of  woolens,  aud  the  Soutli  began  to  think 
that  the  North  and  East  were  proGting  at  her  expense. 
New  England  wanted  high  duties  on  woolens  and  cottons 
and  low  mtes  on  iron,  hemp,  salt  and  molasses;  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  KentucKy  had  exactly  the  opposite 
interests.  The  result  wiis  the  tariff  of  1828,  wlncli  was 
called  '*^the  tariff  of  abominations;"  it  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  105  to  74.  The  high  duties  of  this  law 
caused  such  a  storm  in  the  South  and  among  certain 
classes  in  other  sections,  that  various  new  tariffs  were 
soon  introduced  into  Congress.  The  result  was  the  act 
of  July  14,  1832,  which  reduced  the  iron  duty  aiul  in- 
creased the  rate  on  woolens.  This  act  led  to  the  nuUiti- 
cation  movement  (which  see),  wherein  South  Carolina 
was  the  leader,  and  from  that  to  Henry  Clay's  Compro- 
mise Tariff,  This  became  fi  law  March  3,  1833~  having 
passed  tho  House  by  a  vote  of  llfl  to  81  and  the  Senate 
by  20  to  IC.  Its  main  feature  was  a  provision  that 
all  ad  valorem  duties  of   more  than  twenty  per  cent. 
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fihonld  have  one-tenth  of  the  excess  cut  off  every  two 
years,  till,  in  1843,  no  such  duties  should  exceed  twenty 
per  cent.  It  adopted  tlie  principle  of  htjme  valuation 
\ii)1dch  seey  It  was  a  complicated  and  deceptive  bill, 
and  was  little  better  than  a  makeshift.  It  caused  so 
little  satisfaction  and  so  diminished  the  revenue  that  in 
1842  a  new  tariff  was  enacted  timt  waa  based  on  pro- 
tection principles,  levied  dutiea  averaging  thirty-tnree 
per  cent.,  and  re-adopted  foreign  valuations  (which  .see). 
In  184:0  a  new  tariil  measure  passed  tlio  House  by  a  vote 
of  114  to  95,  was  approved  by  the  Senate  only  by  means 
of  the  vote  of  its  presiding  ot^lcer,  and  became  a  law.  U 
■was  framed  in  accordance  with  an  exhaustive  and  uIjIo 
report  of  Robert  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Polk.  The  hidiest  duty  that  it  imposwl  was 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  the  average  twenty-five  per  cent. 
It  wafi  carefidly  framed,  and  produced  a  very  miicli 
larger  revenue  than  its  immediate  predecessor.  In  1857 
it  wafl  found  Tieceesary  to  reduce  the  customs  revenue, 
and  an  act  was  passed  cutting  down  the  average  of  .duty 
to  twenty  per  cent.  This,  on  the  otlier  hand,  ]»rovided 
an  insufficient  income,  and  in  18(11  the  '^Morrill  tariff" 
bill  was  adopted,  which  was  largely  protective.  The 
Civil  War  now  involved  the  government  in  unusual  ex- 
penses, and  dunng  its  continuance  many  tarifl  measures 
were  adopted  imposing  higlier  and  liighcr  rates  of  duty, 
primarily  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  but  involving  m 
many  cases  piotectiou  also,  and  the  duties  were  often  so 
high  that  they  became  prohibitive.  From  the  close  of 
the  war  the  Republican  party  may  be  considered  as  far 
more  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  protection  idea  tlmu  tlic 
Democrats.  The  former  was  now  in  complete  control  of 
the  government.  On  .hdy  14,  1870,  u  taritf  act  was 
passed  on  the  protection  plan,  making  reductions  chiefly 
on  Buch  ariiclea  aa  tea,  cofTec  and  sugar,  and  on  luxuries 
such  as  wines.  In  1R73  tariff  acts  were  passed  making 
some  reductions*  Init  Ihey  retained  the  jirotective  prin- 
ciple- No  general  tariff  measure  was  now  passed  until 
1883.  In  the  nieantimo  duties  contimied  to  bo  collected 
uudcr  various  laws  which  were  vexatiously  eouflictiiig — 
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eomo  passed  before  1861,  fourteen  principal  statnt^  en- 
acted between  then  and  1873,  and  twenty  minor  acts 
passod  in  the  same  jx>riod.  In  1874  the  sugar  duty  was 
increased  one-fourth, and  a  ten  percent,  reduction  made 
by  the  act  of  1872  on  certain  articles  was  repealed.  This 
whole  mass  of  high  duties  was  called  a  "'  war  tariff/*  and 
an  outcry  was  made  for  a  removal  of  the  taxes  that  were 
no  longer  necessiiry  to  the  government.  The  customs 
revenue  re4iohed  its  highest  point  in  187'^,  and  a  surplus 
was  finally creat4?d  in  the  Treasuiy  that  threatened  finan- 
cial disaster  to  the  country  and  encouraged  extravagance 
in  Congressional  appropriations.  The  protectionists, 
however,  desired  to  Keep  the  protective  tanff,  with  some 
aliglit  reductions,  and  reduce  the  income  of  tho  gov- 
ernment by  cutting  down  the  internal  revenue 
taxes,  Tho  opposing  party  desired  that  the  high  war 
and  protective  duties  should  be  reduced.  Tlio  question 
came  to  a  head  in  188)?.  In  May  of  that  year  Congress 
anpointtMl,  tlirougli  the  President,  a  commission  of  nine 
civilians  to  consider  the  matter.  President  Arthur  se- 
lectud  US  nienibLM'H  of  this  tarill  commission  persons  who 
were  pnjtectioiusts.  They  took  voluminous  testimony 
all  ttver  the  country  and  i-eportcd  a  bill  to  Congress  in 
December.  Neither  branch  of  Congress  was  satisfied 
with  tliis  bill  and  each  debated  one  of  its  own.  They 
wore  tiimlly  forced  to  refer  their  nieasnres  to  a  confer- 
ence committee  composed  of  members  of  each  Ilouse,  a 
majority  of  wlioin  favored  high  protective  duties.  The 
comrnitteo  reported  a  hill  wliich  tliere  was  little  time  to 
consider,  and  whifh  was  passed  one  day  before  the  cloee 
of  the  BPHsiiin  and  became  a  law  on  March  3,  1883;  it 
went  into  effect  as  to  most  of  its  provisions  on  July  1st  of 
tlio  Bunio  year.  The  hiwof  1883  made  many  reductions, 
but  retained  in  full  force  tho  protective  principle. 
President  CleTcland;^  in  his  message  of  December,  1887, 
by  dwilingonly  with  thoeurphis  and  the  revenue  brought 
the  tariff  rmostion  prominently  before  Congress  and  tho 
nation.  Tho  Jicpubliean  party  arc  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  high  protective  duties;  the  Democratic  party 
are  mostly  in  favor  of  extensive  reduction.     On  July 
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21,  1888,  a  tariff  bill,  cdlcd  tho  "Mills'  bill"  after  iU  j 

chief  aiitbor,  passed  the  House  bv  a  vote  of  1G*3  to  149,  i 

tliree   Kepubhcans  voting  for  it,  jind    four   I^cmocrats  ! 

against  it.  It  puts  wool,  Iniubor,  salt  ami  otber  raw 
materials  oil  Uio  fnKJ  list  ami  in  ^^'ueral  rediit'eti  Jutii'8, 
{See.  Amerirati  Smt'^w;  Vxa^inma.  Unties;  Exports  and 
Import?;  Protection;  Free  Trath,)  I 

Tatooed  Man. —  nurhig  tho  proHidrntial  oiirnpaign  ' 

of  1S84,  a  New  York  illustrutcLl  paper  publinbeJ  a  uiii-  . 

toon  which  represented  the  ItcpubhcHU  candidaLn,  Jiimca 
G,  Blaine,  in  the  role  of  Phryiic,  before  tho  Ai.liouiun  » 

judges.  His  robe  was  removed  aiid  ho  appeared  luLeoud 
with  the  names  of  tho  scandals  with  which  hia  enemies 
tried  to  connect  him.  Thia  M'as  regarded  aaau  exooUoiit 
conceit,  and  from  it.  nroye  the  name  of  "tutooed  niafi," 
so  often  applitnt  lO  Bltiino. 

Taxation  Without  Representation  is  Tyranny. 
This  phniso  formulated  the  eoiijpla.inta  of  llu«  i-ol<misfs, 
before  tho  rovolutiou,  which  were  tbe  chief  ouuho  i»f  that 
war  for  iudepcnclcnce.  ' 

Taylor,  Zachary,  was  bom  in  Orangu  county,  Vir- 
^nia,  Kovcmbev  ii-i,  1784;  ho  died  wliilo  I'rosident,  in  ' 

Washington,  July  0,  1850.  Early  iu  bis  Hfo  he  accom- 
panied hia  father  to  Kentiicky,  where  ho  remuinod  until 
1808,  when  he  wa5  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  tlio  ' 

army.  His  services,  principally  against  the  Indiana, 
caused  his  gradual  promotion,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  tho  | 

Mexican  W^r  he  Wiis  a  uuijor-goneraL     While  in  com-  . 

mand  of  tlie  southwestern  department,  in  1S40,  lip  h»Ml 
purchased  an  estate  in  Daton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  whieli 
was  thereafter  hiH  residence.     His  LliatiuguiHbed  Bervicea  j 

in  the  Mexicuii  AVar  bronght  bJin  prominently  before  tlio 
public,  and  iu   1848  bu  was  nominated  as  Treaident  by  | 

the  Whigs  and  elected.     He   died  after  having  eerved  i 

somewhat  over  a  yoar. 
Tecumseh*s  Conspiracy. — (See  htdian  Wars.)  j 

Temperance. — {See  Prohibition.)  \ 

Tennessee,  was  originally  a  part  of  North  Carolina. 
The  settlei-3  of  this  region  attempted,  without  success,  to  ii 

form  a  separate  State  government  in  1784,  under  the  | 
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name  of  FranlcHn  or  Fmnklnnd.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
national  government  in  17S9 — 1790,  {See  TerrUoriex.) 
In  1794  it  wa3  made  a  Territory.  Ifc  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  June  1, 1796.  On  June  8,  1861,  a  popular 
vote  decided  in  favor  of  secession,  and  the  State  was  re- 
admitted to  the  Union  by  Act  of  July  24,  18CG.  The 
capital  is  Kashville.  The  population  in  1880,  was 
1.543.359,  and  in  1888  is  estimated  at  1,700,000.  Ten- 
nessee sends  ten  representatives  to  Confess,  and  has 
twelve  electoral  votes.  In  national  politics  it  is  Demo- 
cratic. It  is  popularly  known  as  the  Big  Bend  State. 
{See  Governors;  Legislatures,) 

Tenure  of  Office  Act. — {See  Term  and  Tenure  of 
Office,) 

Term  and  Tenure  of  Office. — The  term  of  an 
office  is  tlio  period  for  which,  the  tenure  the  conditions 
under  which,  the  office  is  to  be  held.  Article  2,  section 
y»  clause  2,  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent **  shall  nominatCj  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
wliich  shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may 
bv  law  vest  the  ap}>ointment  of  such  inferior  offices,  as 
they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments;"  and  clause  3, 
of  the  same  article,  says  "the  President  shall  have 
power  to  fill  up  all  yacancies  that  may  happen  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by^^ranting  commissions,  which 
sliall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session."  Congress 
has  accordingly  vested  in  the  courts,  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  the  President  alone  the  appointment  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  officers  of  the  government,  who 
are  termed  '* inferior"  officers,  though  that  term  is  not 
susceptible  of  exact  definition.  It  is  considered  that  the 
power  of  removal  is  given  with  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment, except  as  provided  by  law.  Up  to  Jackson  s  time 
it  was  the  theory  of  our  government  that  removals 
should  only  be  made  for  cause,  but  then  the  introdue- 
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tion  of  tlio  "  spoils  system  '*  led  to  frequent  removals  for 
purely  partisan  re;ison^,  and  that  wa»  tlio  cniHtoni  fol- 
lowed to  a  recent  date.  {See  Citul  Service  Reform.) 
Prior  to  1820  no  tomi  of  ofileo  was  pruvideU  for  any  in- 
ferior officer,  except  Unittd  States  Marshals,  but  in  that 
year  a  bill  was  passed  providing  that  district-attorneys, 
naval  olliccrs  (these  nro  officials  in  the  customs  somoe,) 
navy  agents,  surveyors  and  collectors  of  customs,  pay- 
masters and  Hoino  other  oflicerfi,  should  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  four  years.  h\  183 f>  a  bill  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  postmasters  receiving  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
or  more,  should  he  appointed  by  the  President  for  terms 
of  four  years  and  confirmed  by  tbo  Senate,  and  should 
be  removable  at  the  jilcuaurc  of  the  I'resitjcnt.  Various 
other  offices  have  since  been  given  the  same  term.  The 
•^tenure  of  oflico  act,"  thiil  is  generally  meant  when  the 
phrase  is  used,  was  the  one  of  March  2,  1SG7.  This  act, 
and  one  passed  in  IHGil,  jirovided  that  no  officer  subioct 
to  confirmatinn  by  the  Senate  should  be  removed  with- 
out the  consent  of  tiiat  body,  but  during  a  recess  of  tho 
Senate  tho  rresident  might  removo  such  officer  and  ap- 
point a  successor  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate,  Tliero  were  about  3,500  oflicei's  subject  to  tho 
provisions  of  these  acts,  which  gave  a  power  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  was  not  contemplated  in  tbo  formation  of  our 
government:  which  increased  its  ]>owor  of  rewarding 
political  services,  and  by  the  '^  courtesy  of  the  Senate  " 
hrhich  sce)j  have  virtually  given  to  tlio  Senators  of  a 
State  the  control  of  tlie  appointments  therein.  This 
was  part  of  tho  plan  by  which  tho  B]>Dil8  system  grew 
and  nourished,  and  many  demands  have  been  made  that 
the  government  should  return  to  its  early  policy  of  unre- 
stricted terms  for  inferior  officers  during  efficiency  and 
good  behavior,  and  should  take  from  the  Senate  its 
usurped  prerogative  of  passing  jiidgment  on  the  re- 
movals of  the  President.  These  acts  were  repealed  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1887. 

Territories, — Many  of  tho  bocindaries  of  the  thirteen 
original  States  of  tho  Union  were  not  procisoJy  defined 
and  it  was  years  before  the  conflicting  claims  were  set- 
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tlwl  between  thera.  Moreover,  asido  from  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  States  proper,  seven  of  them  claimed  terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  MiaeisHippi,  under  their  original  char- 
t*.T8  and  grants  from  the  King  of  England.  Four  of 
tht'  j)re8eut  States  have  been  formed  out  of  well  definwi 
territory  of  four  of  the  original  States.  Vermont  was 
originally  claimed  as  part  of  New  York,  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  were  witliin  the  original  limits  of 
Virginia,  and  Maine  was  at  first  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts.  The  remaining  territory  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mipiissippi  (which  comprises 
the  original  extent)  was  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  their  claims  often  overlapjied 
each  other,  (■nuUially  tliese  claims  were  ceded  to  the 
fetlcral  government,  sometimes  freely,  sometimes  for  a 
compensation.  New  York  in  1781  ceded  her  vagno 
western  claims.  Virgiuiii  followed  in  1784,  receivmg 
8t>me  knd  in  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  in  1785.  Con- 
necticut's cession  of  1781,  reserving  a  tract  along  Lnko 
Erie  (a  tract  in  Ohio  still  known  as  the  **  western  re- 
serve '),  was  accepted  by  (JougrcRS  in  17SC.  In  1800 
A'irginia  and  Connecticut,  while  retaining  ihe  property 
in  tlicir  lands  in  Ohio,  gave  up  the  juriadictiou  to  the 
national  government,  Sontli  Carolina  gave  np  her 
claims  in  1787;  North  Carolina  in  1789  ceded  Tennes- 
Bee»  which  was  accepted  by  Congress  in  1790;  Georgia 
ceded  her  claims  in  1802,  which  wei*e  accepted  the  next 
year.  The  region  wliich  now  comprisea  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  that 
part  of  Miuucsotii  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  organized 
into  the  Northwest  Territory,  by  the  ordinance  of  1787 
(which  see),  hi  1800  Ohio,  preparatory  to  its  admission 
as  a  State,  was  separated  from  this  region,  and  the  re- 
mainder became  known  as  the  Indiana  Territory,  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  though  never  organized  under  one 
territorial  governraeut,  were  generally  known  as  the 
Territory  of  the  United  States  southwest  of  the  Ohio, 
or  the  Southwest  Territory.  The  organization  of  Miss- 
issippi Territory,  including  the  present  State  of  that 
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name,  and  Alabamap  was  commenced  in  1798,  and  com- 
pleted two  years  lator;  when  Mississippi  bocamo  a 
State  in  1S17  the  remainder  of  tho  district  was  called 
Alabama  Territory.  The  regions  wliich  tho  Uiiitiui 
States  has  acquired  since  1783  are  described  luulor  Hit» 
article  Anntxalions.  California  was  so  soon  admiU 
ted  as  a  State  that  it  was  nerer  organized  as  a  IVrritor)'. 
and  Texas  was  annexed  as  a  State.  Tlio  otlior  i)orlioMa 
-if  these  acquisitions  have  borne  various  Ullnun^  Troiu 
time  to  time;  prominent  among  these  are  tlio  Tortitorioa 
of  Orleans,  LfOuisiana  and  Missouri.  Ail  that  j^ortion 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase  south  of  wlnit  ia  now  tho 
northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Louiaiaua,  wiia  by 
Act  of  March  2G,  1804,  organized  into  the  'rerritdry  of 
Orleans.  The  Act  of  April  8,  181^,  adniittod  Ihin  Tor- 
ritory  to  tho  Union  as  the  State  of  Jjonisiami.  Tlio  ro- 
mainder  of  the  Louisiana  piircliaeo  was,  by  Act  of  Gon- 

£*css,  March  3,  1805,  orgauizod  into  Lliu  T<srrit.ory  of 
ouisiana,  with  its  ciipital  at  St.  Louis.  On  Jnno  4j 
1812,  shortly  after  the  admission  of  the  Tcrrittiry  of 
Orleans  into  the  Unioix  as  the  State  of  Louisiana,  tho 
name  of  tlie  Territory  of  Louisiana  was  altert'ii  tr> 
Missouri,  The  Missouri  Compromise  of  18:i0  (tf^fn'rh 
see)  resulted  in  the  admission  of  that  iState  in  18!^K  and 
from  the  Territoiy  of  the  same  name  viirious  States  luul 
Territories  have  since  been  formed.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent eight  orgauized  and  two  (Alaska  and  rudiitn  'I  nrri- 
tory)  unorganized  Territories  of  the  United  States.  Tho 
unorganized  Territories  are  uudur  tho  direct  control  of 
Congress.  Each  organized  Territory  Inis  a  Uovernor, 
ap|>ointod  by  the  President,  for  four  years  iiud  ratified  by 
tlie  Senate.  The  Legislature,  oirioiHlly  known  as  tlui 
Legislative  Assembly,  is  composed  of  a  (Jouncil  and  a 
House  of  liepreseiitatives,  chosen  every  two  years  by  tlio 
people.  A  delegate  to  Oongioss  is  electc<i  for  tlie  same 
term.  He  has  the  riglit  of  debate,  but  not  a  vote  in  tho 
House.  Territorial  legislation  is  subject  to  Congress- 
ional control.  Territorial  courts  are  provided  for,  tho 
judges  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  President  for  four 
years,  and  coniirmed  by  the  Senate^  and  over  whicii  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State  has  apellate  jnria- 

diction. 
Territory  Southwest  of  the  Ohio.    (Set  Ttrn- 

iories. ) 

Texas  waa  originally  a  part  of  Mexico,  from  which  it 
declared  it£  iadependence,  and  it  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States  as  a  State  by  joint  resolation  of  Con- 

fresa,  December  29,  IH^.  {See  Annexations  J TL)  On 
'ebruary  1,  1801,  a  State  convention  pa^ed  an  ordin- 
ance of  Beoession,  which  was  ratified  by  popular  rote. 
Texas  was  re-mlmittcd  to  the  Union  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  30,  1870.  The  capital  is  Austin.  The  popula- 
tion in  1880  was  1,591,749,  aud  in  1888  is  estimated  at 
3,705,967.  Texas  has  eleven  seats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  thirteen  electoral  rotes,  which  can 
safely  be  relied  on  by  the  Democratic  party.  Popularly 
it  is  call  the  Lone  Star  State.  (See  Oavernot-s;  Legiela- 
lures. ) 

Them  Steers. — Solon  Chase  was  a  member  of  the 
Greenback  purty,  which  created  some  political  excitement 
a  few  years  ago,  especially  in  Maine.  He  was  accustomed 
to  travel  through  that  State  with  a  banner  bearing  the 
picture  of  a  yoke  of  steers  and  a  bushel  of  corn,  together 
with  various  other  figures.  These  were  used  to  illustrate 
Chase's  argument  that  the  resumption  of  specie  paj^mentd 
was  a  mistake.  He  always  referred  to  the  prominent 
figurea  on  the  banner  as  *'  tliem  steers." 

Thermopylae  of  Texas. — When  Texas  was  fight- 
ing for  independence,  in  February,  1836,  about  140  of 
lier  troops  were  besieged  by  4,000  Mexicans  in  Fort 
Alamo  on  the  San  Antonio  liiver.  For  a  week  or  two 
they  made  a  heroic  etrugglo  against  overwhelming  odds, 
and  inflicted  great  damage  on  their  opponents.  At  last, 
however,  the  eix  survivors,  among  whom  was  "  Davy  " 
Crocket,  Burreiidered  to  Santa  Anna  under  the  promise  of 
}iis  protection.  At  the  command  of  that  general,  how- 
ever, they  were  butchered,  and  their  fallen  comrades  were 
liorribly  mutilated.  But  three  persous  survived  the  maa- 
sacro — a  wonmu,  a  child  and  u  eervaut.  Thereafter  tha 
TtixauB  were  roused  to  fury  by  the  cry,  "Remember  the 
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Alamo!''  In  allnsion  to  the  heroic  defense  made  by  the 
Greeks  of  antiquity  at  Thennopjke,  this  strnggle  is  known 
as  the  Thermopylffi  of  Texas. 

Third  House,     {See  Lobby,  The,) 

Third  Term. — General  U.  S.  Grant  aerred  as  Presi- 
dent two  terms,  from  18»39  to  1877.  The  precedent  set 
by  Wasliington  in  declining  a  third  term,  has  generated 
a  prejudice  in  the  American  mind  against  more  than  two 
terms,  A  large  faction  of  the  liepublican  party,  headed 
by  Roficoc  Coukhng,  of  New  York,  desired  the  nomina- 
tion of  Grant  by  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
1880.  It  was  asserted  that  his  candidaicy  for  a  third 
term  was  in  reality  the  same  as  the  candidacy  of  a  new 
man,  for  one  term  had  mtervened  since  Grant  had  left 
office.  The  faction  supporting  Grant  was  known  as  the 
Stalwarts  {which  se^).  It  constituted  a  firm  body  of  a 
little  over  300  votes  in  a  total  of  about  750.  Despite 
clianges  and  vacillations  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of 
other  candidatea,  this  following,  with  ijisigiiLGcant  varia- 
tions, clung  to  Grant  to  the  last,  casting  306  votes  for 
him  on  the  last  buUut,  which  nominated  Garfield.  Medals 
commemorative  of  the  event  were  subsequently  struck  and 
sent  to  these  delegates.  This  band  is  frequently  referred 
to  bv  sympatliizcrs  as  the  **  Gallant  30G."  the  *'  Stalwart 
306,""  etc. 

This  is  the  Last  of  Earth*  I  am  Content.—'J'ho 
dying  words  of  John  Quiucy  Acfam.s.  He  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  while  ia  his  seat  in  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentiitives  and  died  two  days  Inter,  February  H^,  18-i8. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Still  Survives. —  The  dyin? 
words  of  John  Adams.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  passed 
away  a  few  hours  before  on  the  same  day,  unknown  to 
Adams. 

Three  Hundred  and  Six.     (-SV^  Tliird  Term.) 

Three  Hundred  and  TT«renty-Nine. — A  campaign 
cry  of  the  Democrats  in  1880,  originating  in  charges 
against  the  Reitublicau  candidate,  James  A  Garfield,  in 
connection  with  the  Credit  Mobilier scandal  (which  »ee). 

Thurman,  Allen  G.,  was  born  in  Lynchburg.  Vir- 
ginia, A'ovcmber  13,  1813.     In  Iha  childhood  his  family 
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moved  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  subsequently  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  represented  hie  State  in  the  Twenty-ninth 
Congress.  From  1851  to  1856  he  was  on  the  State 
Supreme  Court  bench,  the  last  two  years  as  Chief  Justioc. 
Ho  served  in  the  Utiitea  States  Senjitefrom  1809  to  1881. 
He  then  retired  from  public  life  and  has  since  pracfcioed 
law.     Ho  is  H  Democrat. 

Tidal  Wave. — In  political  parlance  an  election  is 
said  t<i  be  a  "  tidal  wave"  election  when  the  majority  of 
tiie  winning  party  is.  from  any  cause,  unprecedeutedly 
large.     The  comparison  is  obvious. 

Tilden,  Samuel  Jones,  was  born  in  New  Lebanon, 
Colutubia  County,  Npw  York,  February  9,  1814,  and 
died  August  4,  1886,  He  was  ffraduated  at  the  New 
York  University,  having  previously  studied  at  Yale,  and 
became  a  lawyer.  In  1845  he  waa  elected  to  the  Assem- 
bly as  a  Democrat,  and  Joined  the  Barnburner  faction. 
He  soon  iifter  retired  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  did  not 
again  appear  until  about  18C9,  He  was  active  in  over- 
throwing the  Tweed  ring  in  New  York  City,  and  the 
prominence  thus  gained  led  to  his  nomination  and  elec- 
tion M^  <TOveriior  in  1874.  In  that  position  he  broke  up 
tlio  canal  ring  in  the  State,  and  in  1876  received  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  President.  He  was  defeated. 
(See  Contested  Presidential  and  Vice- Presidential  Elec- 
tions; Electoral  Commission.)  The  Democrats  have 
always  maintained  that  ho  was  defrauded  of  the  presi- 
dency. 

Times  That  Try  Men's  Souls. — In  1776,  when 
the  patriot  cause  against  Great  Britain  was  looking  very 
dark,  Thomas  Paine  published  tlie  first  number  of  his 
Amprican  CHsis,  which  commenced  with  the  sentence: 
*'  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls." 

Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too. — (Ses  Hard  Cider 
Com  pa  iff  n.) 

Tissue  Ballots  arc  votes  printed  on  thin  tissue 
paper,  for  the  purpose  of  ouabling  more  than  one  vote  to 
be  cast  by  an  individual.  It  was  charged  that  this  form 
of  election  fraud  was  especially  common  at  the  South, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  negro  of  his  politi- 
cal power. 
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To  be  Prepared  for  War  is  one  of  the  Most 
Hffectual  Means  of  Preserving  Peace.^Tliia  sen- 
tence  occurs  in  the  address  wliii'li  u'lisluuglrm  delivered  » 

ill  person  before  Congress  at  the  opening  of  its  second 
seaaion,  January  8,  1700. 

Toledo  War. — In  1835,  a  dispute  which  had  smoul- 
dered for  some  years  between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  Mich- 
igan Territory  came  to  a  head.     The  controversy  arose  I 
as  to  a  trat;t  of  land,  which  included  the  city  of  Toledo,  ' 
and  was  claimed  by  both  the  State  and  the  Territory: 
hence  the  name  of  the  Toledo  war.     The  militia  were 
called  out  on  both  sides.     Finally  the  national  govern- 
ment interf  erred.     President  Jackson  removed  Governor  ' 
Mason,  of  Michigan  Ter^^-i^ory,  for  his  ofl'icionsnese,  and                 ' 
Congress,  in  183fi,  settled  the  controversy  by  admitting  | 
Michigan  aa  a  State  on  condition  of   her  yielding  the 
claim  to  the  tract  in  dispute,  tho  Upper  Peninsida  being 
given  her  in  compeiisution.     Under  this  act  Michigan                 'i 
became  a  State  in  January  of  the  next  year.  I 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  was  born  at  Searsdale,  Now  | 

York,  June  21,  1774,  and  died  on  Staten  Island,  New  . 

York,  June  11,  1825.  lie  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  graduate 
of   Columbia.     Ho   served   aa   justice   of   the   Supremo  . 

Court  of  the  State,  and  as  Governor  from  1807  to  1817.  ! 

From  1817  to  1825  he  was  Vioc-Presiduut  of  the  United  , 

States.  He  was  a  Democrat.  During  the  War  of  1812, 
■while  Governor  of  New  York,    he   personally   rendered  * 

consideralde  financial  aid   to  the   federal   government,  ' 

with  tlie  result  of  passing  his  last  days  deeply  in  debt.  | 

Tonnag"e  Tax.^A  tax  imposed  on  each  ton  of  bur- 
den of  vessels   entering   in  a  port.      (6'ee  Navigation  | 
Laws. ) 

Tory, — The  terms  "Whig  and  Tory  had  be&n  in  use  in  ^ 

Engli.sh  politics  for  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  | 

American  Rcyolution;  the  first  as  designating  tho  faction 
opposing  the  royal  prerogative  and  generally  in  favor  of  j 

reforms,  the  latter  as  upholding  the  ]>rcrogative  and 
clinging  to  old  institutions.  In  the  colonial  days  of  this 
country,  the  term  Tory  thus  came  to  mean  an  adherent 
of  the  crown^  and  the  term  Whig  an  opponent  thereof, 
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And  BO  St  tike  oo^mak  of  the  Berohitiot]  the  American 
sYniMthuers  were  kxiovn  ai  Wlii^  the  sBj^rten  of 
EngUAd  u  Tofiet.  The  lennmafcionof  Ibe  wmr  and  tbe 
rwttltiiig  independeiioe  of  this  countrj,  did  avaj  vith 
diflerenoea  cbaneteraed  hj  tbe  terms  and  bo  with  tbe 
fterma  th«mae)ree,     (.Sfif  Afnerican  Whig*,) 

To  the  Victor  Belong  the  Spoils  of  the  Enemy. 
In  1832  Miirtin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  by  President 
JackaoD  for  tb«  poet  of  Minister  to  England.  lie  vas 
rejecied.  Intbeeoarseofthedebateonhisnominstion^it 
waschar/^ed  that  Van  Buren  had  introdnced  in  Washing- 
ton the  fijpoib  lyitem  a£  practiced  in  New  York  politics. 
Senator  William  K  Marcy,  of  New  York,  in  replying, 
UHod  the  following  laii^uago  in  reference  to  these  New 
York  politicians:  **They  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule 
Uittt  to  the  victor  oefong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy." 

Trade  Dollars.— (.Sw  Coinage.) 

Trading  is  a  form  of  political  treachery.  When  an 
orgatiizutioii  withholds  its  support  from  a  particular 
can<Hdttt<!  or  candidates  of  its  own  party  and  works  for 
hift  unjMjnent  at  the  polls,  it  is  said  to  be  '*  trading"  its 
cttiididate  off.  The  friends  of  the  opponent  thns  aided, 
agree  in  return  to  support  some  other  candidate  of  the 
organization.  The  soccessof  some  member  of  a  ticket  is 
thuH  Hfisared  by  the  abandonment  of  the  remainder.  An 
organization  will  Bometimes  thus  abandon  one  of  ita 
candidates  even  when  it  has  no  desire  to  iosuro  by  his 
dofoat  the  election  of  some  other  of  its  own  nominees; 
in  thoijo  caeoH  the  consideration  is  money  and  the  trans- 
ucticui  JH  termed  selling  out.  Both  of  these  operations 
are  common,  especially  in  cities  where  voters  arc  many 
ftiui  orgauiKtitiona  compact.  They  are  usually  carried 
out  by  printing  on  halluta  the  names  of  all  the  regular 
party  nominees,  except  that  of  the  candidate  traded  off; 
far  tliia  name  tiiat  of  the  opj>ouentis  substituted,  and  as 
VdliTH  uHuully  do  not  scan  tnoir  ballots  carefully,  the  re- 
sult is  ejLsily  accomplished.  In  New  York  City  where  h, 
the  Domocratic  majority  is  orerwhelmiug,  itis  vervcom-B 
m(ni  fnr  a  local  Republican  ticket  to  be  nominated,  with  ^ 
n«>  iitteution  of  honest  support,  but  merely  for  the  par- 
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of  trading  it  off,  and  of  thus  gaining  votes  for  the 
Kepublican  Stat-e  or  national  ticket.     To  remedy  these 
i\il8  Bome  States  have  provided  for  the  printing  of  bal- 
ots  at  the  public  expense. 
Treason  is  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  a  govemmeut  of 
liich  the  offender  is  a  citizen  or  Bubject.     It  is  some- 
mes  called  high  treason  in  dLitinctioii  from  petit  trea- 
»n,  which  is  the  killing  of  a  person  to  whom  the  crimi- 
Tial  owes  duty  or  obedience,  as  a  husband  or  a  master. 
Petit  treason  in  England  and  the  United  States  is  now 
considered  merely  as  murder.     Misprision  of  treason  is 
concealment  bv  one  who  has  knowledge  of  a  treasonable 
act.     By  the  (Constitution,  Article  3,  section  3,  treason 
against  the  TJuited  Slates  consists  **  only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort. "    The  history  of  Euroi)eau  nations 
shows  that  kings  have  made  free  use  of  accusiitioiis  of 
treason  to  secure  the  death  of  political  offenders  and  to 
obtain  iioseessiun  of  their  ]jro[ir'rty.    To  avoid  thia  U\v\n 
of   oppression  in  the  United   States,  tlie  Constitution 
further   provides  tliat  conviction  of   treason   can   only 
follow  '*  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  sanio 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court,"  and  that  for- 
feiture of  property  shall  lust  no  longer  than  tlie  criminars 
life.     The  Act  of  1790  prescribed  death  as  the  piiniah- 
ment  of  treason.     The  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  was  the  most 
important  one  that  occurred  under  this  act.     By  the  Act 
of  1863  tliB  punishment  of  treason,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  is  death  or  imprisonment  for  Jiot  less  tliaii 
~ve  years  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10,000;  the  bUwcs 
f  the   offender  were  also  declared   free,  and   he  was 
rendered  incapable  of   holding   federal  oflBce.     At  tlio 
close  of  the  Chvil  Wur  there  were  a  few  indictments  for 
eason  at  the  South,  including  that  of  Jeffer^n  Davis, 
these  were  never  pushed  to  trial.     Treason  mav  also 
committed  against  the  individual  States  of  the  IT^nion, 
d  the  Constitutions  of  most  of  them  define  treason  in  a 
ilar  way  to  the  wording  of  the  federal  Constitution, 
fosecntions  for  treason  against  a  State  are  very  rare, 
he  proeecution  of  the  leader  of  the  Dorr  fiebellion,  in 
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being  Beotenced  to  impii- 
jears  he  was  restored  to 


AiiiUnder,) 
TriMmiiy  Dcpartmciit  is  odo  of  the  three  original 
exeeatm  dcfartnaats  of  the  eorernment.  It  ytv^  e»- 
iilillitiiil  fcj  lint  iif  riniijiiiw  iir  ""  I  li  ml  I  I  '\  1*  '^  At 
Hi  hfltti  k  U»  Seenteiy  of  the  Tr^^im-,  who  is  a 
BMiHiN, r  of  tlie  PreBident''8  Oabinet.  He  is  appointed  bj 
tbe  Pmideat  uid  coDfiimed  bj  the  Senate.  Ilia  salary 
iatS.OOQi  n»  defHitment  has  charge  and  control  not 
otBlr  of  all  the  fiscal  ttSairs  of  the  government,  but  also 
of  the  natkwal  banks  (so  far  as  they  are  subject  to  go^* 
ermuent  eontzbl),  of  Ute  cairency  and  coinage,  of  the 
customs  and  internal  rerenoe  nstems,  the  commercial 
BMrine,  the  li^ht-hoace  and  kfe-gaving  systems^  the 
eoost  and  intenor  snirejs^  the  inspection  of  steam  vcs- 
•els  and  of  the  maiisie  hospitals.  The  principal  assist' 
ants  of  the  Secretary  are  given  below: 


8Ai.&IiT« 

HMO 

ATJufm-fiecrctKry ^ffA 

GomptroUer of  tbeC^irrMK^ ^OOt 

CUef  Clerk «„* I^TtD 

Director  of  the  Mint ^..„.  4,900 

Chtef  of  Uun'au  of  Statistics.. 1^000 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  EatsTHTing' and  Printiiiir 4,B0O' 

Super>-i»iu*c  Architect 4^500^ 

Superintendpnt  (Joast  Hurvey t|O0Di 

TreasurtTof  United  States 

iUsistiuit  TroaBurer , 

I{«S^ster , 

Superintendent  Life-Saving  So^ioe 4,000 

PIrrt  Comptraller «.  ft,000 

Second  Comptroller 6/QO 

FIrstAudltor a^OOO 

Second  Auditor I;000 

Third  Auditor .r:.... 

Knurth  Auditor |;| 

Fifth  Auditor 

fitxth  Auditor a,00O 

CommlfiBloncrof  CunComR 4,000' 

(■oiiiml!4(iloncr  of  lutoninl  Hevonue 6,000 1 

Commlsaloncr  of  Nftvlgatloa ,. 
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Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasurj        ■ 
from  the  beginning  of  the  government:                                   ■ 

Nave. 

SXATB. 

Tuiui, 

Atexnn'lcr  Tiaintlton    .. 

XewYork 

Con  npct  tout 

Mikwiciiiit«ott8    

IVtiuHylvaula 

Ti-niursj'co 

PcniiBvt\'tLnta  .    ....... 

iT»*-irt» 

lTWV-mH 
IHJI  -IKJl 
WII-18U 

IHII-IHK) 

lyifl~i(«ft 
laifi-ituu 

1890-1891              1 
IBm^l8S8 

issa-iaas 

isn-isiH 

t8M-1(Ml 

1»I1~I(H1 

1H43-1WI 

mw  -iwu 

IH-lO-JHfl*) 

1H.V^-IHM 
lHM-IWi7 
lWi7     IHflO 
IHrtO-IHOI 
IHfll     IWI 
1N(U     IMI 

\W^     IMl'l               ■ 

irtds-iBVi     ^  ^B 

1874  -IHTd      ^^H 
Itf70-1H77      ^^H 

1H77-1HH1                ■ 

]88:~t8Hi           m 

18U1-1BM               1 

]8»t-'idtt         m 

3H87—                      ■ 

Oliver  Woleiitt 

SbiduoI  I>*.Aier 

Ail>ort  Guilutin 

Ak'iander  jiinieg  l»iillafl 

Willlum  H.  1 'ruwford 

Gt'Lirtda 

Pennsylvnnia  

l'L*nn8ylviinfa     

lieUnviire 

I'fTinsylviiula  

Mar>liui(l 

N'uw  fliimpahire 

Ohio 

Pennsvlvanift 

Kiibunl  Hush 

Suiiiiii'l  I*.  Inirhiiin    ......... 

Wjiiiiim  J.  Duuno 

IltiiytT  B.  Timuy 

Lt-vl  U'ootitmry 

TlioiniLa  F.wirir- 

Waller  Forward 

John  C  Silencer 

QoofKe  M.  IHI)I» 

New  Vork . 

Kfiitmrky 

Mlsj^iHsippl 

Pr-iiDAyivunla 

Ohio 

Kentucky  

Geonrla    ... 

IlolM>rt  J. '^^'ulkcr    

WlUiiiin  M.  Meredith 

Th«>mu-s  Corwin 

Hiiwcl)  ('{>Iit> 

Philip  F.  Thomaa 

John  A.I>U 

SttlUHjQ  1*.  t'hftSO 

Marylajui 

New  Vurk 

Ohio .. 

William  I'iit  Kojwendon 

Uutfh  McCulloL'h 

Malno    

Iiidlmia 

GtH»r»reS.  Boutwell 

Wtllinio  A.  KIrliardson 

MasMtrhusutta 

Mttasat'l)U9ott« 

Kentucky  

Lot  M-  Morritl 

Mnfno , 

Ohio , 

Jnhn 'Sherinun 

WUIiuin  Wiiiilurn , 

MtrjnMota 

rhnries  J.  Kol^or 

New  York 

Walter  Q.  firosbam 

HiiKh  Mi-Cullijch 

Endlunu 

ItUDiel  MutmiiiK' 

K     Chiirlefl  S.  FalrulUM 

Nfw  Vurk 

New  York 

1      Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.     {Sm  Treasury  De- 

1  partmr}il.) 

r      Treaties  of  the  United  States.— For  treatioa  re- 
lating to  tlie   CaiimUau  fialiories  see  Fiskery  Treatieis, 
For  the  other  importaut  treaties,  whicii  have  distinctive 

Jiulwer  Treaty:  Jay's  Treaty;  Tripartite  Treaty;  freuty 

mmaf  imn  Qrmi  Brtete  tW  ifadit  to  frecl j  Bsmte  Um 
Himiiidmi  mw9r,itfmUed%r  eottmiwwioHale 
Ui«  Uito  i0  MM»d»  hi  Fi— wtjTinitdT  Bft/nd  to  mtak 
Om  n/irtlwni  t»o«nd»nr  of  tbe  Uiuteo  SUtcs  as  fsr  west 
iM  tiM  IjiLu  fd  the  W<xk1ji;  it  dedttTBcl  agaixiit  tbe  Blare 
tftt/ie.  It  wiM  hJbo  a  treaty  of  p«ace  aod  eoded  tbe  war, 
t/iit  it  U  ;j(;U'Worthy  tiial  the  motft  importAiit  dicput«  be- 
tWMim  the  two  uttti'ifm  wiu  k'ft  utimi^ntioned.  The  rightis 
Jii  ihu  iU\i&ni^,  rluUU  of  neutral  nutioas,  the  rights  of 
4f«ptttrialioii  (ti'htfli  Mff)  and  the  impressment  of  Ameri- 
4'ttn  Bffttruan,  whirh  hut  whs  the  immediate  eaase  of  the 
war,  wtff-it  thui<  I«ft  uiMottled  by  the  treaty.  It  is  sup- 
tMwt(l«  howifVfir,  that  some  osmu ranees  were  given  aiiide 
froiii  thft  trt'iUy  ihut  Imprewmcnt  ehouM  no  longer  be 
c'jhlliMtrd,  iitid,  iiH  li  nmtti^r  of  fact,  our  seamen  have 
luivpf  dinro  (hut  iimn  hmi  iiiinressed.  J 

Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.— On  February  2,  ^d 

iiiitt  (liir^ii  I'lttnniiriHinDniH  nj)R'rtt'iit  ing  Mexi<:o,  signed  a  ^* 
in^<i\y  uf  |K'Kni  rtt  (huuhiluno  Hidalgo,  in  Mexico.  The 
irimty  itrovkilnl  for  iho  ilnal  roHHiition  of  the  hustilitiBsof 
tho  Mit»hM»n  U'nr,  iind  tho  I'niLod  States  agreed  to  with- 
»lru\v  Itn  li(Ht|iH  fi'nrii  Moxh'o,  Tlio  Bouthwostern  bouud- 
nry  (»f  Trxun  mun  llx<nl  iit  Iho  Uio  Orandc,  as  our  povem- 
wmM  luul  cliiimod)     Now  Me:ciG0  and  California  wei 
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ceded  to  the  United  Btat4>8,  in  retam  for  which  territory  i 

VD  verc  to  pay  91.'j.(>0')/)00  and  ajwuino  ttio  jmymciit  of 

claims  of  UniUrd  NtakM  citizens  aguitmt  Moxiro,  atnouiit- 

ing  to  f3/^oO,0<X>.     lioth  govcrnnienlri  nititle<l  tho  trettty, 

nrid  oa  July  4.  1848,  President  Polk  proclaimed  peace.  < 

(Set  AnntxaiioHH  IV.)  \ 

Treaty  of  Paris  (1783).— On  November  30,  1782,  a 
*prpliminary  In.-aty  of  peace  wan  higiiod  with  Greut  Britain  ' 

ut  Paritt;  Congress  ratified  it  in  tlio  following  A[>ril.    Thu  ' 

coromiaBioners  on  the  partof  Great  Britain  were  Oswald, 
Fitzherbert  and  StnicLey,  and  on  the  purt  of  tlio  United  ii 

States,  Franklin,  Jay,  John  AMams  and  Henry  J^aurens. 
On  September  3, 1 783,  at  I'uriH,  a  (lefin  i  ti  vc  treaty  of  peace  li 

won  Higurrd  by  comniifufionem  from  the  naiiona  that  had  ' 

been  engaged  in  war,  namely,  llollaud,  Kiwiin,  France,  '^ 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stutea,  So  far  an  we  are 
concerned,  the  (;hicf  imjKjrtance  of  thJB  tr<^ty  is  that  it 
acknowledged  tlie  complete  ifideoendence  of  tJio  United 
HtatoB.  Groat  Britiiin  coded  Morida  to  Hjrtiin  and  re- 
tained Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  exL-luiiivo  control 
of  the  St.  Liiwrence;  the  rent  of  the  territory  eaat  of  the 
Misttissippi  was  given  up  to  tlio  United  States,  with  the 
right  of  free  navigation  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  and  with  practically  equal  rights  on  the  New- 
foundland fishing  grounds. 

Treaty  of  Washington. — Many  troaticH  have  been 
negotiatef]  at  Wa.'^ljingtun,  but  tlie  hiHt«jry  of  tiio  one 
commonly  kuowji  as  the  Treaty  of  Wahhingtou  is  an 
follows:  In  January,  1871,  Great  Britain  ]jroposed  to 
the  United  States  that  a  joint  commission  should  be 
appointt-d  to  draw  up  a  treaty  in  settlement  of  various 
open  questions  existing  between  the  two  governments.  \ 

At  the  instance  of  tlie  United  States  the  Alabama  claims  ,' 

were  included  among  the  subjects  for  consideration,  and 
on  February  27,  1871,  live  high  commisaioners  of  each  ^ 

of  these  nations  met  at  Washington.     On  May  8th,  they  { 

concluded   their  deliberations,  and    eigned  the  treaty  i 

which  they  had  drawn  up,  and  which  is  the  one  gener-  1 

ally  known  aa  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  though  others  j 

have  been  n^otiated  iu  that  city.    It  was  at  once  rati- 
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fied  by  the  Senate  and  by  Great  Britain,  and  on  July  4, 
1871,  was  proclaimed  to  be  in  force  by  President  Grant. 
It  provided  thai  the  disputed  questions  should  be  referred 
to  nrbitration  as  follows:  1.  The  Alabanau  Claims  were  to 
be  settled  by  a  tribunal  of  five  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  (Jueen  of  Great 
Hritain^  the  King  of  Italy,  the  President  of  Switzerland 
and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  {See  QeJieva  AwanlA  "Z. 
A  eommissioii  waa  to  be  appointed  and  to  ait  at  AVaismng- 
tou  t^>  decide  on  certain  claims  of  Great  Britaim  agaijist 
the  United  St^ites,  for  injuries  to  the  porsous  andjirop- 
erty  of  British  subjects  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Civil  War.  3.  It  readmitted  Ameri- 
can fishermen  to  certain  rights  in  British  waters,  and 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  this  privilege  was 
referred  to  a  joint  commission  whif^h  w^as  to  sit  at 
llalifax.  Nova  Scotia.  {See  Fhhery  Treaties;  Ilalifax 
Fisherff  Commission.)  4.  The  dispute  as  to  the  North- 
western Ii<iundary  line  between  Vancouvei'*8  Island  and 
the  mainland  was  submitted  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. {See  NorthweMern  Bottminry.)  The  final 
Bottlement  of  the^e  questions  was  in  tlie  main  favorable 
to  the  United  States,  wholly  so  as  to  the  Northwestern 
Boundary,  and  largely  so  in  the  matter  of  the  Alabama 
Claims,  but  the  Halifax  Award  to  bo  paid  to  Great 
Britain  was  generally  considered  in  tliis  country  as  ei- 
oessive.  The  Treaty  itself  was  favorably  received,  the 
Senate  ratifying  it  by  a  vote  of  fifty  to  twelve;  its 
reference  of  disputed  points  to  arbitration  was  applauded 
by  the  peace-loving  people  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  international 
treaty-making. 

Trent  Affair. — In  the  Autumn  of  18G1,  on  one  of 
tlie  blockade  runners  which  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
Charleston,  sailed  James  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Confederate  Govemniont 
as  Commissioners  to  England  and  Fmnce,  respectively. 
They  reached  Havana,  and  then  sailed  on  the  British 
mail-steamer  Trent.  On  November  8,  18.61,  this  vessel 
was  stopped  by  the  United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto, 
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foreign  war  was  wi  iialiil,  aad  tlie  homs  of  tlie  Con- 

fetierates  for  cac£  aa  tmtttmm  of  the  npate  were  dis- 

appoiuted. 

Tripartite  Treaty. — ^la  eewMMBee  of  the  filfbos- 
teriugexpeditiofu  of  Lopes  to  Cnoa  in  1850  and  1S51 
{see  FilihHsUrt)^  Fra&oe  and  KngJand  bdiered,  or  pre- 
tended to  betiere,  that  the  United  States  were  meditat- 
iag  the  oooqnest  of  Caha,  thoagh  oar  government  had 
disavowed  aaj  each  intention  and  had  acted  in  aooord- 
uuce  with  each  diaavowaL  In  1852  Fiance  and  Great 
Britain  propoaed  that  the  United  States  shonld  join  them 
ia  a  trijtariite  treaty,  by  which  each  govemnient  should 
pledge  itsf'if  forever  not  to  attempt  the  acrjuisitioii  of 
Cuba  and  to  disconntenanceany  nation's  making  euch  an 
attempt.  Kdward  Everett,  then  Secretarj'  of  5>tate,  n»- 
plie<i  with  an  able  paper  in  December,  1853.  Ho  <li3- 
claimed  any  Buch  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Uniltnl 
States  as  was  suspected,  but  asserted,  in  aoconlaniH> 
with  thu  Monroe  doctrine,  that  the  question  was  purvl^r 


the  tTnted 
to^  Great  BritatA 
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aa  American  one  in  which  our  government  woald  not 
i»ec  witli  indifference  any  foreign  interference. 

Triple-Headed  Monster. — A  nickname  applied  to 
tho  Cunstitution  wliilo  it  wae  before  the  people  for  ratifi- 
cation, in  alhieiou  to  iU  division  of  the  goyemment  into 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  branches. 

Tripoli,  War  With, — {See  Barbary  Pirates,) 

Trusts. — A  corporation  derives  certain  benefits  from 
the  State  and  is  in  turn  subject  to  certain  State  control. 
To  avoid  this  State  control,  and  in  order  thus  to  enable 
tlie  lareost  firms  and  coqjorations  in  any  particular  trade 
to  comoine,  and  by  combined  action  to  Imiit  production 
and  raise  pricea  while  killing  oil  the  competition  any 
outsider  may  dare  to  offer,  what  are  known  as  trusts, 
have  been  devised.  A  trust  is  merely  the  combination 
for  the  above  purposes  of  the  large  interests  in  any 
bi-anch  of  ti-ade.  There  is  no  incorporation-  There  is 
an  agroeniont  between  tlic  parties;  the  profits  of  all  are 
divided  in  certain  ascertained  proportions,  and  the 
public  can  iiot  from  any  seiiHible  sign  know  whether  or 
not  Buch  H  combuiation  exists.  Secrecy  and  irresponsi- 
bility are  its  objects. 

Tub  Conspiracy. — During  John  Adams'  administra- 
tion the  luHienUists  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  afraid  of 
plots  agaiiiHt  the  government,  on  tho  part  of  the  French 
agents  in  America.  In  1799  tho  department  of  State 
pretended  to  have  information  of  the  departure  for  the 
United  States  of  secret  agents  of  France,  having  in  their 
possession  documents  dangerous  to  our  peace.  The 
vessel  was  boarded  immediately  on  its  arrival  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Oarolina,  four  men  and  a  woman,  passeuL^ers 
on  board,  were  arrested  as  the  spies,  and  two  tubs,  m  a 
falHe  bottom  of  which  the  papers  were  said  to  be  hidden, 
were  Beiised,  The  }>afisengera  turned  out  to  be  no  spies 
and  the  papers  were  not  compromising.  (See  Tailor's 
FM.) 

Turner's,  Nat,  Rebellion. — {See  Nat  Tumer^s  Rs- 
hellion.) 

Tweed  Ring^. — In  1857  an  act  w-w  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  Yor-k,  allowing  every  voter  in  Neir 
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wa8atoDcea}>poiBtedtotlie<4Boe.  Of  aboat  $13,000,000 
of  plunder,  it  is  frtimat^^  that  $3,800,000  vaa  taken 
in  1869;  1:880,000  in  1870,  before  the  pasage  of  the 
above  act;  $6,250,000  in  1870,  after  the  passage  of  the 
act,  and  $3^,000  in  187L  The  enormoas  snins  of 
money  controlled  by  the  ring  gave  it  for  a  tinic  almost 
unlimited  power.  Tweed,  aa  the  head  of  Tammany  and 
leader  of  the  ring,  was '*  boas"  of  the  city — absolute  in 
power.  The  tax-jwyers  seemed  powerle®,  but  tlio  dis- 
closures of  a  clerk  in  the  comptrollers  office  enablotl  tho 
7\fne>i  to  make  an  expose  showing  the  enormity  of  tho 
frauds,  and  in  .September,  1871.  a  miiss  niot^Hn^c  w*w 
held,  a  committee  of  twenty,  headed  hy  11.  0.  Sh>ht>iti(i 
OS  chairman,  was  appointed,  and,  with'tMiurli's  (>Vi>nor 
to  represent  the  x)eople,  the  ring  was  procoodod  iigaitwt. 
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Connolly,  the  comptroller,  resigned  and  was  arrested; 
when  released  on  1500,000  bail  he  went  to  Europe. 
Sweeney,  the  Park  Comniisfiioner,  resigned  and  fled. 
The  prosecntion  of  A.  Oakey  Hall,  the  Mayor,  was 
abandoned  after  two  mistrials.  Tweed  himself  was 
tried  and  a  disjigrcemont  resulted;  on  a  second  trial  he 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  and  twelve  years 
impHsonmcut.  llis  sentence  being  cnmulativo,  was,  nn 
appeal,  held  to  be  illegal.  lie  was  discharged  (1875), 
but  immediately  re-arrested  on  a  criminal  cliarge,  and 
also  in  a  civil  suit  for  over  ♦O, 500,000.  Soon  after,  he 
managed  to  escape  from  custody  and  reached  Spain. 
Hti  was  delivered  up  in  1876  and  placed  on  Blackweirs 
Island.  A  verdict  for  the  full  amount  was  given  in  the 
civil  suit,  but  only  a  small  |>art  was  collected.  He  died 
April  13,  1878. 

Twenty-first  Rule  of  the  House  of  Ilepresenta- 
tiv&=,  between  1840  and  1844,  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
(Sm  0(14}  Laivs.) 

Twenty-four  Hour  Rule.     {See  Neutrality,) 

Twisting  the  British  Lion's  Tail. — There  are  in 
this  couutrv  a  great  many  Irishmen.  Their  sympathies 
are  naturally  with  Ireland  in  the  attempt  of  the  latter 
to  extort  Home  Rule  from  England,  and  any  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  country  that  can  in  any  way  be 
deemed  hostile  to  England,  is  welcomed  by  them.  In 
order  to  curry  favor  with  this  vote,  it  is  the  practice  of 
some  Congi-essmeu  to  abuse  England  at  every  opportu- 
nity in  Congressional  debates.  England  is  usually  tyjii- 
fied  as  a  lion,  and  so  the  operation  is  popularly  called  as 
above. 

Tyler,  John,  was  born  in  Charles  County,  Virginia. 
March  29,  1 700,  and  died  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  Janu- 
ary 17,  18G2.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  gnuluate  of  "Will- 
iam and  Mary  Callege.  From  1811  to  1816  he  served  in 
the  State  Legislature;  from  1816  to  1821  in  the  Ilouse 
of  Representatives;  from  1823  to  1825  again  in 
the  State  Legislature,  and  as  (xovemor  from  1825  to 
1827.     From  1827  to  1830  he  was  United  States  Senator, 
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He  was  originally  aBepablicanJDemocratic-Kepublican), 
but  was  elected  Senator  as  a  National  Republican.  Al- 
though a  believer  in  the  extreme  ^^tate  rights  doctrine,  ho 
yet  remainea  with  the  Whigs  when  Calhoun  and  his  fol- 
lowers went  back  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  rather  than  obey  the  instructions 
of  the  Legislature  of  liis  State  to  vote  for  the  motion 
expunging  from  the  Journal  the  resolution  censuring 
President  Jackson.  (See  Censurt^  of  the  President  by  Con* 
aressA  In  1838  he  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  Virginia 
Legislaturej  and  the  Whig  national  convention  of  1840 
nominated  him  for  Vice-President,  to  conciliate  the 
Clay  faction,  which  had  been  sorely  disappointed  at 
Harrison's  nomination.  On  Ilarrison's  death,  a  month 
after  assnm  iuff  office,  Tyler  became  President.  A  quarrel 
between  the  President  and  the  bulk  of  his  i>arty  broke 
out  almost  immediately  on  the  subject  of  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  His  views  differed  widely  from  those  of 
the  Whigs,  and  his  supporters  in  Congress  were  known 
as  the  Corporal's  Guard.  The  principal  event  of  his 
administration  was  the  annexation  of  Texas.  (See  An- 
nexations III,)  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  Tyler 
retired  to  private  life,  but  reappeared  as  the  president  of 
the  Peace  Conference  in  1801,  Ou  the  failure  of  its 
efforts  he  joined  the  Confederacy  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Confederate  Congress. 

Uncle  Abe  was  a  familiar  appellation  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  familiar  phrase  used  to  designate  the 
United  States,  jnst  as  -John  Bull  ia  used  to  represent  Eng- 
land. In  cartoons  Uncle  8ain  is  drawn  as  a  tall,  spare 
man,  with  a  thin,  straggling  beitrd,  dressed  in  a  swallow- 
tail coat  of  blue  with  white  stars,  and  a  pair  of  red  and 
white  stripped  troneers  with  straps;  he  liiis  long  out- 
grown hia  clothing  and  the  straps  have  stretctied  half- 
way up  his  leg;  on  his  head  id  a  white,  cylindrical  sliaped 
hat,  of  the  kind  vulgarly  known  as  stove-pipe.  He  is  usu- 
ally represented  as  whittHug  a  stick  of  wood.  Tins  latter 
is  said  to  be  a  charactengtici'  of  New  Englaudcra  ami  the 
whole  figure,  in  fact,  is  that  of  the  typical  New  Emjiuud 
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countryman,  as  be  ifl  popularlj supposed  to  look»  exoept- 
irijT  hiif  coatuMie.  The  name  originated  as  foUoirs: 
l>uriti^  the  War  of  181;^  a  man  named  Sanmel  Wilson 
wiia  government  inspector  at  Troy,  of  pork  and  beel 
ptirdiiimsl  by  tlio  government.  The  ca^ee  containing  the 
prdvJHioiiN  Hni]}i)eu  to  the  government  by  a  contractor 
nutnod  Kll>€rt  Anderson  were  marked  witli  bis  initials, 
K.  A.,  and  below  TJ.  8..  standing  for  United  States. 
Olio  of  the  government  workmen,  new  at  the  task, 
AMkiMl  Lliu  Mieuiiitig  of  U.  8.  and  was  jocularly  informed 
iJijil.  it  riH'jint  Uncle  Sam  Wilson.  This  pleasantrr  was 
rcpiJiUMl  in  varioiia  forniB,  and  Wilson  was  congratalated 
on  thii  extent  of  his  i>ropertyua  mjiuycHsies  nasaing  there 
were  ho  marked.  The  aUny  spread  and  took  firm  root^ 
and  to-day  the  iilliiflion  is  everywhere  understood. 

Unconditional  Surrender. — In  February,  186!^, 
Gmnt,  iwHiiHtcd  hy  a  Hoet  of  gunboats  under  Admiral 
Foot,  wan  endoavoring  to  effect  the  cajiture  of  Fort 
UoneltMjn,  KitiiatcMl  on  the  Cumberland  River,  in  Teu- 
nt^Hee.  He  was  ho  aucccfisful  that  the  Confederate  Gen- 
orals,  Floyd  and  Pillow,  had  fled,  leaving  General  Bucfc- 
ner  in  eonitiiitnd.  TliaL  ollieer  saw  the  hopelesBTicsa  of 
Ids  Hitnal.ion  and  wrol^  to  Grant  asking  what  terms  of 
eurnnilcr  would  he  allowed,  (leueral  Grant  replied: 
*'^o  teriMH  other  iJian  im  utieonditional  and  immediate 
Hurrundor  can  he  ju-coptcd.  I  propose  to  move  immedi- 
ately upon  yntir  works/'  Buekiiur  yielded  on  February 
KJlh.  This  waa  a  vuhuiblo  victory  from  the  number  of 
prinonerH  and  arms  and  i\w  quantity  of  stores  which  it 
st'oiired,  atul  it  was  the  iirat  striking  success  of  the  Civil 
War  for  the  federal  army.  The  phrase  "unconditional  ' 
'  rretuler  **  paaacHl  ub  ouco  into  popular  use.  The  He- ^| 
]iubl  lean  platform  of  1864,  on  wliich  Lincoln  stood  for  ^" 
reiJluetion,  approved  "  the  detenniuatiou  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  not  ...  to  of^r  any 
torniB  of  peace  except  such  aa  may  be  baaed  upon  au 
unconditional  surrender." 

Underground  Railroad, — During  the  slavery  days 
in  this  country  there  was  in  the  Northern  States  a  more 
or  less  organized  s^'stem  of  aiding  fugitive  slaves  to  free- 
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dom.  Once  in  Canada.,  the  slaves  were  safe,  and  tbe 
efforts  of  thoee  engaged  in  aidinj^  them  conidBted  princi- 
pally  in  secreting  and  caring  for  ihe  fugitives.  This 
eygtem  was  popuWly  known  a«  the  Underground  Bail- 
road,  the  houses  of  those  engaged  In  tlio  work  heiug 
called  '*  stationB."  Xegroes  would  be  secreted  in  these 
stations  during  the  day,  and  at  night  hurried  on  to  the 
ijeit  station,  until  at  length  Canada  was  reached.  The 
risk  run  by  those  engaged  in  the  work  was  considerable, 
as  the  slave  power  had  agents  in  the  Northern  States 
watching  over  its  interest;,  and  prosecutions  and  im- 
prisonientd  were  by  no  means  rare.  Most  prominent  in 
the  work  was  Len  Coffin,  often  called  the  president  of 
the  road,  who,  it  is  estimated,  aided  in  the  escape  of 
over  2.5(;0  slaves. 

Under-measurement  is  a  means  of  defrauding  the 
government  of  mrt  of  its  dntiea  on  imjjorts  paying 
specific  dnties.  The  invoices  are  made  to  stale  meas- 
urements under  the  actual  ones,  and  the  importer  is 
thns  enabled  to  escape  the  payment  of  the  full  duties, 
unless,  indeed,  the  officials  become  aware  of  the  fraud. 

Under-valuation  is  a  means,  frequently  employed,  of 
defrauding  the  government  of  part  of  its  duties  on  im- 
jtorts  paying  ad  valorem  duties.  The  goods  arc  invoiced 
at  an  amount  less  than  the  actual  value,  and  unless  the 
fraud  is  detected  by  the  customs  oflicers  the  importer 
thus  avoids  paying  the  full  amount  of  duty. 

Unionist  Party.  (.*>Ve  ChnHtitnliviial  Union  Party.) 

Union  Labor  Party. — This  party  was  organized  at 
a  convention  held  in  Cincinnati,  February  23,  18S7. 
It  haa  a  national  organixaliou,  whoso  principal  strength 
is  in  tlie  West.  It  must  not  bo  confused  with  the  Unite*! 
Labor  party,  a  !Nuw  York  State  organiKation.  In  New 
York  tne  Union  Labor  party  has  no  branch.  Its  plat- 
form declares  in  favor  of  a  gi*aduated  laud  and  income 
tax;  the  openiu;,^  of  Indian  lands  to  settlement;  goveni- 
tnent  telegraphs  and  railroads;  abolition  of  national 
f>anks;  the  fiee  coinage  of  silver;  payment  of  nationid 
debt  at  maturity;  a  direct  vote  for  Senators;  exchision 
oi  the  Chinese;  woman  suJIrago;   arbitration  of  labor 
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r:  and  against  contract  labor  in  prisons;  the 
fnrtliar  iasae  <>f  interest-ljearlug  governmeut  bouds,  and 
Ui€  onplojriiietit  of  armed  men  by  private  corporations. 
(Sm  PmiUd  LabfAf  Party.) 

UokMi  Must  be  Preserved. — During  the  nnllifica- 
tion  troubles  a  dinner  was  given  in  Washington,  April 
13,  1630,  to  celebrate  Jefferson's  birthday.  To  this  all 
the  prominent  Democrats  were  asked.  The  toasts  had 
been  so  arranged  as  to  ^ve  to  the  dinner  the  appearance 
of  indorsing  the  nalliners.  At  the  conclasion  of  the 
regular  toasts  President  Andrew  Jacksou  responded  to 
the  call  for  a  sentiment  with,  "  Our  federal  union:  it 
mast  be  preserved." 

Union  Party. — This  name  was  adopted  during  the 
C4vil  War  to  denote  the  elements  sanctioning  the  war  as 
a  means  of  preserving  the  Union.  Under  it  were  in- 
claded  Rcpumicans  and  war  Domixirats. 

United  Labor  Party. — This  party  originated  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1886,  being  founded  on  the 
land  principles  of  Henry  George  {see  Ins  name).  George 
w:ifl  prominently  identified  with  it,  and  was  its  candi- 
date for  mayor  in  that  year,  receiving  68,110  votes, 
against  90,552  received  by  the  Democratic  and  60,4^^5 
by  the  Republican  nominee.  In  the  following  year  the 
organization  was  spread  throughout  the  State,  and  was 
perfected  at  a  convention  hold  m  Syracuse,  Augnst  19th. 
A  platform  wtia  adopted  and  George  was  nominated  for 
Secrotary  of  State  of  Now  York.  The  refusal  of  the 
convention  to  adopt  a  platform  satisfactory  to  a  certain 
fttction  led  to  the  witadrawal  of  that  faction,  and  its 
separate  organization  as  a  political  party  under  the  name 
of  Progressive  Labor  Party  {ivhicn  sec).  In  the  elec- 
tion George  received  70.055  votes,  against  469.888  for 
the  Democratic,  452.811  for  the  Republican,  and  7,6:?*^ 
for  the  Progi'essivo  Labor  caudidatc.  The  platform  of 
the  Unitod  Labor  Party  declared  that  -it  does  "not  aim 
at  securing  any  forced  equality  in  the  distribution  cf 
wealth,  ,  .  ,  nor  .  .  .  propose  that  the  Stat« 
shall  take  possession  of  land  and  either  work  it  or  rent 
it   outj''   but  that  it   desires  to    abolish    all    taxes    on 
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indnstry  and  to  incrcagc  tho  tax  on  land,  oxcIiiBive  of 
improvemeutri.  It  denirtiti  a  uohUI  U)lo£^ra[)h  and  8tuto 
railroads;  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren, and  of  competition  with  convict  labor;  roduntion  of 
the  hour«  of  labor;  proveiiti<»n  of  tho  iibusn  of  con- 
spiracy laws;  fiimplification  of  legal  procedure;  and  u 
(system  of  elections  relieving  "the  eandidatea  forniihlit^ 
office  from  the  heavy  exi>enBeH  now  iriipn8cil  iij>oti  tLtJm," 
thus  preventing  oribcry  and  irjlitnidation.  'I'IiIh 
organization  must  not  be  confuaed  with  the  Union  liiiljor 
Party  {which  nee), 

Uhited  States  Banlc.  (See  Bank  of  the  Vnihd 
Slates.) 

United  States  Debt   {See  Debt  of  United  States.) 

United  States  Flag:.  {S<^^  -^'%  of  ihe  United 
States,) 

United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  is  an  aciideniy  oBtaUiwlu'd  for  tiiw  ])iir))oflo  i>f 
training  officers  for  tho  anny.  Every  licpn^mintativo 
and  every  Territoriul  Delegate  is  oiititled  to  afipnint  u 
cadet»  provided  tlie  uppointnient  made  by  hia  ]»rL'ihH'i'H- 
sors  liaa  expired,  lienulc  thiH,  ihf*re  are  t<Mi  appoint- 
ments at  largo  and  ono  for  tho  District  of  ColiurUiiu. 
these  latter  being  made  by  the  I'roHidont.  CJongreHsmMii 
frequently  offer  tho  appointtnents  as  tho  reward  of  a 
competitivo  oxaiiiinittiou,  Tlit)  eourso  i^ontiimoH  for 
four  yearR,  and  on  griidiiatioii  tho  cadotn  are  eomniis- 
sioned  sGCond  linulunaiiU  in  tho  army.  Tho  academy 
was  established  by  Act  of  Congross  of  March  1(>,  lHn2. 
Subseouent  laws  liavo  made  it  subjeut  to  tho  articjlos  of 
war.  The  discipline  ia  very  btrict.  Tho  superintendent 
and  the  instructors  fire  all  officers  of  tho  rognlar  army. 
The  present  aupciintcndeut  is  Colonel  John  Vt.  I'liike. 

United  States  Naval  Academy  was  cstablisluMl 
in  1845  by  act  oC  Congress,  for  llio  jiurpose  of  oducaLiug 
young  men  as  naval  ollicers.  One  cudct  ia  appointed 
by  e^ich  member  of  the  House  of  Ueprcaentativos  and 
by  each  Territorial  Delegate,  provided  previous  npiioint- 
ments  for  the  district  liavo  expired;  in  addition,  there  is 
cadet  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ton  at  largo 
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These  eleven  are  named  by  the  President.  Many  Con- 
gresameu  uow  adopt  the  plan  of  offering  the  cadetship 
to  the  successful  candidate  in  a  competitiTO  examination. 
Candidates  mnst  be  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age,  in  good  physical  condition  and  actual  residents 
of  the  distnot  from  which  they  are  named.  The  conrae 
lasts  six  years,  the  last  two  being  spent  at  sea.  The 
lulviBibility  of  reducing  the  course  to  four  years  is  being 
agitated  at  present,  as,  it  is  asserted,  the  cadets  learn 
nothing  new  of  any  importance  on  the  cruises.  Vacan- 
^ies  in  the  murine  corps,  the  line  and  the  engineer  ser- 
vice of  the  navy  are  filled  by  selecting  the  best  grad- 
uates of  the  academy.  The  [tay  of  a  cadet  is  five 
luindred  dollars  a  year.  Cadets  not  assigned  to  service 
receive  one  year's  sea  jpay  and  au  honorable  discharge. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  ctiuscd  the  removal  of 
the  academy  to  Newport,  llhode  Islaud,  but  in  1865  it 
Wiis  moved  back  to  Aiiimpolis.  The  academy  is  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  navy.  Commander  W. 
T.  Sampson  is  Lhe  present  supeiiutendent. 

United  States  Notes. — Same  as  Legal  Tender 
Notes.     (See  Citrrency.) 

United  We  Stand.  Divided  We  Fall.— The 
m'ltto  of  the  State  of  Kentuclvy. 

Unit  Rule,  is  the  practice  followed  in  Democratic 
Natioujil  CoiiventionSj  of  allowing  the  majority  of  a 
State  delegation  to  determine  the  vote  of  the  State  as  a 
Unit,  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it  into  the 
Kqn^blican  National  Convention  of  1880,  in  the  interest 
of  General  Grant*a  nomination.  Re  had  previously 
served  two  terms.  The  State  Conventions  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  lUinoii?  had  instrnctcd  tiieir  delega- 
tions (beiug  the  first,  second  and  fourth  in  point  of  size), 
to  vote  for  Grant.  The  attetiipt  was  unsuccessful.  Li 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1884,  a  large 
minority  of  the  New  York  delegation  was  o]>posod  to 
the  nomination  of  Cleveland,  the  choice  of  the  majority, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  break  tlie  nnit  rule,  for  tfie 
purpose  of  defeating  him.  But  this  attempt  was  uu- 
fiuccessfuL 
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Unpleasantness,  The  Late,  or  Recent. — {8u 
Late  (')iplea(^antnetiiiy  The,) 

Unreconstructed,  ia  an  adjective  applied  to  those 
SouthemerB  llmt  liave  not  yet  refouuileil  Liiemselveti  to 
the  results  of  ifae  Civil  War.  The  re-ad  mission  into  the 
Union  of  the  seceded  States  was  called  Reconstruction, 

Utah,  originally  a  piirt  of  tlio  region  acquired  liy  the 
Mexican  Session  (see  Annexations  JV.\,  was  orgjinized 
asa  Torrit-ory  of  tho  Uuitod  States  by  Actof  SojtLember 
9,  1850.  It  included  land  which  has  since  been  cut  off 
and  iulded  to  Nevada,  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  The 
capital  is  Salt  Lake  City.  The  popnlation  in  1880  was 
143,903,  and  in  1888  is  estimated  at^UO,000.  It  is  often 
called  Deseret,  *'the  land  of  tha  honcy-hoe."  It  would 
probably  have  been  admitted  as  a  State  Ueforo  this  bnt 
for  the  preponderance  of  Mormons  in  its  population. 
{Si^e  Mormons;  Governors;  Legislature.) 

Ute  War.     (See  Indian  Wars.) 

Valuation.  {See  Foreign  Valuation;  Home  Vatua" 
Hon.) 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  was  bom  at  Kinderhook,  New 
York,  December  5,  178:2,  and  died  at  the  same  place 
July  24,  1802.  By  profession  ho  was  a  lawyer;  he  was 
State  Senator  from  1813  to  1820,  and  United  States 
Senator  from  1831  to  1828;  in  1829  he  was  Govenior  of 
the  State,  and  1820  to  1831  Seci-etary  of  SUite  (if  the 
United  States,  and  Minister  to  England  1831  to  1832; 
the  Senate  rejected  this  hist  nominatiun  and  lie  returned 
home;  from  1833  to  1837  he  was  Vice-President,  and 
from  1837 to  1841,  President.  Although  nominated  for 
a  second  term  ho  was  defeated.  In  1844  lie  was  a  candi- 
date for  nominiition,  but  his  party  (the  Democratic), 
named  Polk,  lu  1848  he  waa  nominated  for  President 
by  the  Free  Soil  Party,  and  his  candidacy  drew  sutticient 
votes  from  C:iss,  the  Democratic  nominee,  to  defeat  him. 
As  a  politician  Van  Puren  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  of 
his  time,  and  an  excellent  partjf  manager.  lie  and  his 
followers  were  the  first  to  bring  to  Washington  tho 
crafty  methods  of  New  York  politics,  of  which  the 
present  party   machines  are  tho  outgrowth.     Ho   was 
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iIftobiu)n*«  rhojC4* «  the  ktier^f  foecMMr,  a 
|i)    iliii    lUinlMirriMr   fjuftimi   of  kis  paftr. 

Vermont   ^viir  .  ]>ariof  fheeokn^iif  S«v 

V<irU,  (liotiufi  u^'>  I  li}'  New  Hanpiiiiftt.    AeoB- 

voTitioi)  (ti^Turpti  iL  inili'ponilent  of  both  of  these  in  1777. 
ItM  iir|Mii-utp  oxii«U'ri(x*  wuM  not  formaUj admitted  bj  Kev 
Yolk  till  I7W».  J«y  iMrti.f  Cun^reJMof  FebroarjrlS,  17»1, 
to  tnko  olfnt't  oil  tliu  Allowing  4th  of  MArch,  Vennont 
WM  twIinitUHl  lo  Lho  Union — the  firat  Stole  after  the 
orf|(iiiut  thirtot'ti.  Thocnpital  iHMontpelier.  The  pop- 
litaliiin  ia  IKHO  waii  :j:j:;.2H0,  and  in  1888  i»  estimated  at 
n*)(].()(Mt.  VrrtiKiiil  liAri  two  ropreBentstirefi  in  Congreas 
liihl  ffiitr  lOfM'tut'iil  votoH.  and  is  heavily  Rcpnblican  in 
liotltloM.  Jtn  niiinu  \a  of  French  origin,  and  means 
''^r4M>ti  Mtonnluiii;"  popularly  it  is  known  as  the  Green 

Vcto.--A  veto  JH  lliniu?t  by  wliicli  the  executive  re- 
fiiwoH  IiIh  (MMHHiriVDco  in  u  nioiinuroof  tlio  legislative  body 
wiMi  wlurh  ho  ill  aKMOciutcHJ  and  thiu  provonts  its  becom- 
h»K  11  law.  Tlio  power  of  veto  is  gonorally  Lnvcn  to 
inayorH  ftf  rititm  and  to  Oovcrnora  of  SUitoB,  the  latter 
•nnirl  iinoM  ad  in^  In  ron  junction  with  other  ofliciala.  The 
toto  may  In»  ovorridun  ny  u  vote  of  the  legislative  body, 
in  nuiiit  of  tho  Stat<*M  n  two-thirda  vote  being  noceasary  for 
timt  liiirpoMo,  whilo  in  tlio  othors  a  tlwoo-liftha  or  even  a 
Mlnipln  rnajorily  volo  iHHulliciont.  Only  fonr  of  tho  States, 
naiiuily.  Ulmdo  Inland,  Debiware,  North  ('arolina,  and 
Oliio,  \\\\\\\  ivfiim'd  to  givo  lliti  ojcocntivo  the  power  to 
voto.  Tho  rigltl  to  voio  Motsof  ( 'niiji^rcss  is  vested  by  Article 
I,  HtM'(inii7»of  tho('OU8titii(ion.  in  lho  Tresidcnt alone.  He 
IM  nM|uiriMl  in  sign  ovory  hill  or  n^turn  it  t«)  the  lionse  of 
fongroMrt  in  whioh  it  originat-oii,  with  hiaobjeoliona.  The 
latttM'  a<'t  (\wi8tituto8  a  veto,  and  if  two-thinln  of  carli 
hon«n  paMH  !h  >  hill  again  it  beeomos  a  law  uotwithst^nd- 
ing  tho  vein.  If  tho  IVosidont  faiU  to  roturn  tho  bill 
within  W\\  duvH  (Sundays  excepted)  it  becomes  a  law,  aa 
if  ho  Imd  Kignod  it.  nnfees  **  Congro^  by  their  adjourn- 
niout  pruveui  its  return,  in  which  Ciwe  it  shall  not  be  a 
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law.''  If,  therefore,  Cof^rvM  «4{0vni  viUkin  ton  daji 
after  the  j)a.disage  of  a  ball  sod  Xhm  ruBiiliiiir  bw  refrained 
from  acting  on  tbe  biO,  tt  do«s  DOC  bctfone  »  kv;  the 
difipoeal  of  ft  bQl  in  this  way,  vhea  the  Pnsident  does 
not  choote  to  reto  it  fomullj,  if  tenned  m  "  pocket  reio,'' 
a  term  which  mtmm  §t^  to  bmre  been  spplted  by  the 
Whigs  to  tbe  dtmMiftion  in  this  wmj  of  two  intonial  im- 
provcment  billi  \j  JnckMCL  Tbe  csrikr  Prendent*  of 
the  United  States  seldom  exerciaed  the  veto  power.  Up 
to  Jackson '0  adminiitetioa  it  bad  been  njed  bat  nine 
times — twice  by  Waobington,  six  times  bj  Madison  and 
once  by  Monroe.  Jackson  retoe^I  nine  billii,  and  afu^r 
bim  tbeexerciaeof  the  right  became  more  frequent.  Up 
to  Johnson's  administration  no  hill  had  la-^i-u  jiasaed  over 
a  veto,  but  now  a  large  majority  in  each  house  was  opix>sed 
to  the  President's  policy;  Johnson  constantly  retocu  hills 
which  were  asoally  re-passed  by  tbe  neoesflary  two-thirds 
vote  and  became  laws  in  spite  of  him.  Uaves'  adminis- 
tration shows  a  large  number  of  vetoes,  including  those 
of  a  bill  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration  and  several  ap- 
propriation bills  with  riders  attacbod;  but  sinco  1860 
Cleveland  has  vetoed  the  largest  number  of  biUsj  more 
than  nil  tbe  previous  Presidents  collectively,  but  the 
greater  number  of  these  were  private  pension  bills. 

Vigilance  Committee. — Among  those  who  hastened 
to  California  after  tlie  discovery  01  gold  in  1849  were 
many  lawless  (^liuracters,  who  s«X)u  caused  a  reign  of 
terror.  The  Territory  became  a  State  in  1850,  but  the 
laws  seemed  powerless  to  restrain  the  comniiasion  of 
crime.  To  alter  this  condition  of  affairs  largo  numbers 
of  the  best  citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  handed  to- 
gether in  Sau  Francisco  and  other  places  in  1851,  under 
the  name  of  vigilance  committeea,  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  by  their  vigorous  actions  gradually 
restored  the  country  to  a  safe  and  peaceable  state,  la 
1850  tbey  were  again  forced  to  administer  the  law. 
They  lield  trials  and  adminiBtered  jnatico  as  seemed 
to  them  right.  In  other  paii;a  of  the  United  States 
vigilance  conimitteea  have  been  organized  at  dilTor- 
ent  times  »i8  temporary  measures  or  neconsity,  or  to 
punish  particular  crimes,  but  their  aotioua  have  ofbuu 
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been  more  entitled  to  the  name  of  lynch  law  than  thoBO 
of  the  C'aliforniji  vigilance  committee. 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  is  the  officer 
that  succoeiis  the  President  in  case  of  the  latter's  removal, 
•*  death,  resignation  or  inability."  His  salary  is  $8,000. 
The  Vice-President  is  president  of  the  Senate,  but  has  a 
TOte  only  la  case  of  a  tie.  Originally  each  presidential 
elector  voted  for  two  persons,  and  the  person  receiving 
tlio  highest  vote  was  elected  President,  ne  receiving  the 
next  highest,  vice-president.  (Constitution,  Article  2, 
section  1.)  The  Twelfth  Amendment  changed  the 
method  of  election,  separate  votes  now  being  cast  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  When  the  Vice-President 
is  absent  or  performing  the  duties  of  the  President,  a 
president  pro  ttnnpore  of  the  Senate  is  chosen.  Under 
the  former  law,  in  case  of  inabilitv  to  serve  of  both 
President  and  Vice-President,  the  duties  of  the  oflice 
devolved  upon  this  officer;  accordiuffly  to  prepare  for  all 
emergencies  it  was  customary  toward  the  end  uf  a  session 
of  Congress  for  the  Vice-President  to  withdraw  and  a 
president  ;;ro/(f7///?orff  to  be  elected.  For  the  presi^ut  law 
on  that  subject  see  Presidential  Succession,  Below  is 
a  Ibt  of  the  Vice-IVesidents  of  the  United  States:  j 


Name. 


Ktatk. 


JoIidAUaow 

Thoiruia  Jeffenoa 

Aart^iTi  Iturr 

titHiFKu  ClJinUm* 

ElbriilK'i^  tifrry* 

Ihiuk'l  D,  TompkinB... 

Juhii  C  Ciilhount 

Martin  Vuii  Hurcn 

Uk-hard  M.  Juhrison.... 

Jnhn  T^k^r* 

(Jteftrpro  M.  DflUaa 

MtUiira  Fillmore* 

WjllUim  It.KiiiK* 

Jnhn  II  llrc^tktnrldffe.. 

Hiumlliiil  Huinlin 

Aiiitrow  Johnson* 

SchujIerToifax 

>lenry  WilMnn 

William  A.  ^Vlieclor.... 
*'htA6ter  A.  Arthur*... . 
ThuiiuiH  A.  Hondrlcka*. 


Utas&uehusotU. . 

VirKiiiiti 

New  York..  .  . 

New  York 

Masaacliuaettfl.. 

New  York 

i^oulhCaroUoa. 

Nuw  York 

Kfutucky 

Vlrifinia 

PonnBylvania. . 

New  \  ork 

Alabauia. 

Kentucky  

Maine. 
TennoB«ec. 
Inoiuna. 
Mu.tsachu  setts. 
New  York. 
New  York, 
ludiana. 


Tkrm. 


178ft-17W 
17»7— 1801 
lt«l— 1HU5 
1806— 181S 
1813— ISI4 

1817— ia» 


1833-1857 

lS$r— 1S41 

1811— ISU 

184&~]8» 

184O-18S0 

ia&3-1853 

1857—1801 

1861—186   ^ 

18Q&-]8GS.<; 

180»-1B;3^ 

i87»-iRraes 

18B6—ie 


•  Died  In  oflioe. 

*  Uftuuiiu  President  by  the 


t  licsUrned. 
death  ot  the  iacumtxint. 
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COKOKKSS. 


»-«7 
i7-S9 


.41—49 


47 


Tkaks. 


Kams. 


i7»— its: 

!»:— ITK 

i:vr— 1798 
i;«-i7» 

I8ll»-I8n> 
l8H)-48ai 

MM-xaoi 

isoi— isoa 

IfiOi— MOB 

leBs-saH 

ISM-lflOS 


1866—1808 
1808-18(0 
1800-180) 
180^-1810 

1810-1811 
1811-1812 
I8I8— I81S 
1813—1814 
1814— IfSlg 
1818— 1819 
1880— ]S% 
1896 — l&iS 
IftiS— 183£ 
18S8— 1833 
I83S-1881 
18S4-183S 
tSS5-1835 
1830— 1H4I 
|M1-I84a 
1843— 1K46 
ItMG— 1M» 
1850-1852 
185«— 18M 
1854—1857 
1857— IHSr 
1857-1861 
1861— ISd4 
1864— 18G5 
1865-1667 
1867— 1S89 
18«»-1873 
18rS-18:5 

I87»-1HK1 

1881— IH:*] 
1881-1H83 
I«8a— lti85 
1865^1887 
1887— 


John I^ngdon .,  ...... 

RJcte^HllM 

Jc^mldmgokKi. 

Kalpliiaftrd. 

Henrr  Ta»?Tell 

Saiuuel  Uvermore 

William  Rinfham 

WlUiain  Br*dIord.... 

JaoobRoftd 

Theodore  Se4ririck .. . 

John  Luirenoe 

Jun«sBoflB 

^■mnol  Uvennore 

CriftkTracr 

JohnB.  Howard. 

J«nie«  Hiilhouae 

Abraham  Ualdwin.... 
Stepbfti  H.  Rnuller... 

John  BrowQ 

JetfeFtankUn 

Joseph  AndcTMaii. 

Bunuei  Smith 

Stephen  TC  Bradler.- . 

John  MUlod«« 

Androw  Grew 

JohnGaJIlara  

John  I'ooe 

William  H.  CVawford. 

J*>«,-ph  n.  Viirnum 

John  GmUarii 

James  llurbour. 

John  GatUard 

Xaitmnlvl  Macon 

Sanitiol  Smith 

L.  W.  TazLweii 

Hu>rh  L.  Wblto 

GetirKo  Polndeiter... 

John  Tyler..- 

Williuin  tCKioff 

Samuel  L.  SoutBard. . . 

W.  I*.  MiuiKum 

I).  U.  Atchison 

wuiiam  U.  Kloar 

D.  K.  Atohlflon 

Jesse  D.  Bright. 

Janice  M.Mn8on 

Beujamin  Fitxpalriclc. 

i^uloinun  Fool 

Daniel  Chirk 

Lafayetto  W.  KosttT... 

Benjiimin  F.  Wade 

Henry  O.Anthony 

M.  H.CiirjH,'Uter 

Thoinut*  W.  Ferry 

A.  Ci.  Thiurtniin 

Thomas  Y.  llayard.... 

Ihivhl  Dttvits 

Genrg-t"  F.  &.imuudA... 

John  HIifTinnn 

John  J.  JnirallB 


Xewb^mprtitre, 
Vii«in^ 
New  HamiMhlrsL 
)8outh  OutOtM. 
Vinrinla. 
New  UamptUr*. 
^BDnaylTaalK. 
BhodeUluid. 
SoathOu^ns. 
MaaaachuMOs. 

>w  York. 
Pconforlvanla. 
New  Hanipahli<». 
CVinnectlcuU 
Maryland. 
Conneciicut. 
Oeoista. 
Vermoot. 
Keotueky. 
North  f^rollna. 
TenD«e!<^v. 
Maryland. 
Vormont- 
Georvtft. 
Ponusytranla. 
8nuth(^f>^Una. 
Kentucky. 
Geonria. 
Mawacfatieictta. 
South  Okrolina. 
Vlririnia, 
fouth  (.'aroUna. 
North  riiniUna. 
Maryland. 
Vlrtfiulu. 
Tennesswt 
MlssisalppL 
VirviulA- 
Alabama. 
New  Jerwy. 
NitrthCaroUua. 
Missouri. 
AUibauuh. 
Mlsaouri. 
liidtaiuu 
VlrRtnld. 
AhiTviimn. 
Vt'rniont, 
Nt'w  HanipHbiru 
tVnneoliyiit. 
Ohio. 

Uhddo  IfUauU. 
Wluoondln. 
Mk^hi4[U>i- 
Ohio. 
Uclnwnre. 
Illhtf>lH. 
Vf<rnit>nt. 
Ohio. 
KuiiBUb. 


5^4     jircT/axAJc  r  or  amekicaj^  politics. 


ViUs,  William  F.,  was  born  at  Chelsea,  Vermont, 
JqK-  14,  l^-iO.  Iiu  grHituutcfl  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
F«iTc»itT,  to  which  State  his  family  had  moved,  and 
*]^i  *t  thJ>  Albany  I-aw  School,  Albany,  New  York.  He 
v$Aw\\  a  ix>mpanv'iii  18f>2,  going  to  the  war  in  command 
ivf  ■:  V  '    '         ado  of  liouieiiant-colonel.     lu  1863 

be  ;  liwof  law  in  MlsconBin.     He  was 

Uv  ...;,.■.:  i;i  \\w  Mato  Uinvcrsity.  In  March,  1S85, 
lVt's;,iM.i  (  U>v»ltttid  Apjvointetl  him  Postmaster-General. 
lu  Ucctiiuber,  li5^7»  ho  was  made  Secretary  of  the  In- 
lorior, 

Virginia  vkw  ono  of  tho  original  States  of  the  Union. 
On  .\|>nl  C  lsr»I»  a  Stato  convention  passed  an  ordi- 
nanfw  of  mvos^ion  which  was  ratilied  by  a  popular  vote 
in  M*y.  Hy  Act  of  •lanuary  2C,  1870,  tho  State  was  re- 
a^lmitliHl  to  tho  Ihiion.  Tho  capiUl  is  Richmond.  The 
l^piiUtion  in  18S0  waa  1,A  12^505.  and  in  1888  is  esti- 
\\mK\\  at  l.(»<>0,OtX\  Virjfinia  is  entitled  to  ten  seats  in 
lh<>  llonao  of  Keprt^ontativos  and  twelve  electoral  votes. 
Ir  in  c«)nftiikr»d  A  nomoo.ratio  Stnt^?  in  national  politics. 
It  wa«  nnmoil  for  Qnoon  FJizjibcih,  the  "Virgin  Queen." 
iVpulsirly  it  h  cullod  the  Old  Dominion,  sometimes  the 
Mother  of  V  '-■.  and  occasionally  the  Mother  of 

States.     (Nf  ■.*;  L^ishitures;  Went    Viryinia,) 

VirffilUa  Dynasty  i»  a  name  given  to  the  group  of 
Vir^^iniaimtliat.at  the  U«ginniu^of  this  century,  wielded 
an  junuwtt  (H>ntndling  iuHuence  m  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion,    {Sr^  Vinjinia  InjiuenveA 

Vlri^nia  Influence!— By  this  name  is  known  the 
inflnonee  wirUled  by  the  Slate  of  Virginia,  headed  by 
Jefferson,  Mjulison,*Motiroe,  Taylor,  Tazewell,  tho  Kan- 
dolphs  and  others,  from  tho  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion untj^l  about  1S2-L  It  arose  largely  from  the  unam- 
inity  of  its  jx'Oplo  on  national  subjects,  owing  to  a  cer- 
tain olanuisli  fooling  among  them  The  lead  taken  by 
the  Stale  in  opiK)siiion  to  Hamilton's  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution causea  it  to  be  regarded  as  tho  head  of  that 
opposition,  and  therefore  of  the  Kepublican  party. 
T-his  Virginia  Influence  was  a  distinct  factor  in  national 
politics.  After  John  .\dams,  all  the  Presidents  until 
John  Quiney  Adams,  in  1825,  were  from  Virginia. 
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Virginia    Resolutions  of  1798    it*ci«  resolatSoiu 

adopted  m  ihut  }t-^r  l»v  \  iriri'iiiL  'J'lit»y  vere  drawn  up 
by  31adieon  and  w-..-.-  eiaji.tu  jn  import  to  iLe  KeaUickjr 
Besolntions  of  l"i«N  {vtufh  ^'^:). 

Vir^^us  Case. — On  o /lober  ZU 1873,  tfce  tbrnmar 
VirgiiuoE  wa£  capiumd  uu  the  hl^h  s*sa^f  near  JuuiMica, 
by  tx  Spanish  reiaeL  l!he  Vir^iuins  «'&£  bajlin;^  under 
thti  American  flag,  bat  w  atppaaed  to  be  earrymg  men 
and  arms  to  aid  insoi^gente  m  Onfaft.  Esecutionft  fol- 
lowed of  the  cs^taia  nd  M««Dd  «tibeau  The  UniUnl 
States  demanded  the  BnrreBder  of  die  Teuel  and  the 
sorrirors,  and  reparation  for  the  insult  to  our  flaf. 
The  vessel  was  earrendered  in  Cieoember,  but  saiik 
on  the  TOjaee  to  New  YorL  The  prisoners  were 
also  liberated.  Spain  <^iarieinfcpd  anv  iijt«fjtIou  Uj  in- 
sult UF,  and  it  was  proivn  tlwt  the  VirgiiiJuH  wa»  not 
entitled  to  sail  und*iT  our  fiag. 

Vote,  PresidentiaL  iStie  Preudeniial  and  Vic^ 
PremdentM  £Uct<^rai  Vote;  PretidtntiaJ  Popular 
Vote.) 

Voters,  Qualifications  of,  (See  QualificaUonH  of 
Voter  a. ) 

Voting  in  the  Air.— This  phrase  waj8  invented  bj 
William  ^L  Erarts,  of  \ev  York,  during  the  presiden- 
tial campugn  of  1884,  to  characterize  the  action  of  those 
who  intended  to  rote  for  St,  John,  the  Probibitioniat 
candidate.  St.  John  had  no  chance  of  election^  and 
votes  for  him  were  considered,  from  the  Bepubiican 
standpoint,  as  thrown  away. 

Wade-Davis,  Manifesto.  {See  Davis-  Wade  Mani- 
festo.) 

Waggon  Boy. — Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  was  so 
called  beciiu.se  he  ha^l  driven  an  armv-wagon  during  the 
War  of  1812. 

Walker,  General  William  (sometimes  called  "the 
ray-eyed   man  of    destiny  *'),  waa  bom   in   Nashville, 

ennessee  in  1824.  follow^  journalism  in  Xew  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco,  practiced  law  in  California  and  then 
engaged  in  the  expeditions  an  account  of  which  will  bo 
found  nnder  the  title  Filibusters. 


I" 


LTho 
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WaUcing  Delegate. — In  the  trades-unions  of  to- 
d»v  there  10  emptoycd  an  official  known  aa  Walking 
Dtl^^ate.  He  is  a  nwcies  of  inspector,  carrying  to  the 
difieraai  hnuidMS  ox  an  of^^anization  the  decrees  of  the 
eeotral  hareaa  and  eoperrising  their  execution.  One  of 
his  principal  dntiei  oennsu  in  discovering  and  reporting 
any  ii\stanoe  of  the  emplorment  of  non-union  men  in 
institntions  irhere  anion  men  are  at  work,  the  latter  be- 
ing forbidden  to  work  with  the  former. 

\Var,  the,  a  Failure. — The  Democratic  party  at  its 
natiunal  convfiilion  in  1864  declared  the  CivifWar  a 
failnrt\  (Sf>e  Anii-War  DemocraL)  Previous  to  that 
time  the  Legistonre  of  Illinois,  that  met  January,  1863, 
had  carried  in  the  honso  resolutions  condemning  the 
war,  and  recommending  the  adoption  by  tlie  federal 
goremment  of  measiires  leading  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Theee  resolutions  failed  in  the  State  Senate. 
Those  that  favorcil  this  solution  of  the  national  difficol* 
ties  were  known  as  ••  Peace  with  Dishonor"  men. 

War  Democrats. — Those  individuals  that.  Demo- 
crats before  the  Civil  War,  yet  favored  the  prosecution  of 
that  contest  and  sup}X)rted  the  fiepubhcan  party  daring 
its  continuance,  were  60  called. 

War  Department. — One  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  government;  it  was  established  by  the  Act 
of  Ang^nst  7,  1789,  and  with  the  dejiartments  of  State 
and  of  the  Treasury  constituted  tho  original  depart- 
ments. At  its  head  is  Iho  Secretary  of  War;  he  is  a 
member  uf  the  Cabinet;  his  salary  is  ♦S.OOO  per  annum. 
Tlie  department  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
war  or  to  the  army,  including  purcliase  and  distribution 
of  supplies  and  army  transportation;  it  also  has  charge 
of  tlie  signal  service  and  meteorological  records  and  of 
the  disbursement  of  river  and  harbor  appropriations. 
The  principal  subordinates  of  the  department  are: 

AdJutant-G<mpral.  ParniBstor-Gcneral. 

Inspector-Genira].  Chief  uf  Bufflneera. 

QuarUsrtnastrr-ticneraL  Chief  of  Omnanoe. 

Conradflflary-fioncral.  Jiittg-EvAdvtK.nt'&^enenL 

Hurveoo-Oeueral.  Chief  Sij^iial  Offloer. 

The  above  are  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  receive 
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the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  brigadier-general.     The  Sec- 
retaries of  War,  from  1789  to  date,  are  as  follows: 


Kawb. 


Henry  Knox 

Timothy  rickoriniT 

James  McHeiiry 

Samuel  l>cxt<T 

Hoffc.r  GiiswulU  

Henry  Dearborn 

William  Kiigtis 

Jdliii  Aiiiit-tiong 

JaiiH's  Monrof 

WUUain  H.  Crawford.... 

lenact^helby  

Oeorg'e  Graham 

John  C.  Calhoun 

Jamrf4  Iturhour 

Peter  B.  I'nrter 

John  H-  Eutun 

Ijewi«Cft«3 

Jwl  iC  Poinflott 

John  Bell 

Juhu  Mcljean 

John  C.  Spirncer 

James  M.  Porter 

Willhun  Wllkina 

Wi Ilium  L.  Marcey 

Oenrjfe  W.  Cmwftird 

Bdward  rUitos . 

WlnlleiaSwU 

CharUsM.  Conrad 

Jefftrson  I)uvIb 

John  il.  Fhiyd 

Joseph  Holt 

SiBion  Ciiiii LTon 

•I-^lwin  M. Stanton 

U.  H.Umiit 

Lorenzo  Thomas 

John  M.  Schnflcld../..  .. 

John  A.  ItawUiiH 

WflUum  T.  Sh*rman.  ... 

William  W.  rtelknap 

Alphonao  Tuft 

Jaiuf.'S  Bnoiikl  Citnieron. 

Oeorire  W.  Mi^Crary 

Alexander  Riinisey 

Ko»Hjrt  T.  Llnt.T>lu 

William  C.  Eadluutt 


dTATB. 


Mfuvuchuiwtta. . . 
Maseachiisotta.., 

Marylanil 

MoASftch  II  iwtta. . . 

Gonaccticut 

MoasachuBcttfi. . , 
MassaehugetU... 

Now  York 

VirKlnlh  

Geortria , 

Kuatucky 

VltKinift 

t>outh  CoroUna.. 

VlrKinltt 

>*uw  York 

TeiineBsee  

Ohio 

South  Curollna.. 

Teunosftco 

Ohio ., 

Mow  York , 

PonnRylvanJft .. 
PunnByivnoIa... 

Xew  York. 

Gcorg-ia  

Hlieouil 

Vlnrinla 

TjouiRfnna . 

Mignourl 

VirKinla 

Kentucky 

PenDBylvanltt... 
Pennnylvania .. 

Illlnola , 

IHUawure 

Illlnoie , 

lUinota. 

Ohio. 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Punnsylvunla... 

Iowa , 

Minnesota , 

IlllnoiH 

Mfl^uuiehuBettfi. . 


TULM. 


1796-1800 
1800— IflOl 
1801-lHOl 
180I-181W 
1«0&— 1813 
1H15— 181-1 
1HI4— 1815 
3815-1 817 
1H17-1917 
1817- 181T 
18I7-1BB5 


lBaB-1889 

1829— isai 

ISai— ]687 

1887—1041 
]H41~1841 
1H41-1841 
IWI  — 1848 
3(^(3-1844 
ltM4— IMS 
]&45— 1849 
IMft— 1860 

asoo-isoo 
isao-iSBO 

isfio-isn 
]sss-ie&7 

3t»57— 1961 
1801-1861 
1801-1803 
]8fiU— 1867 
1807-1868 
1868-1868 
166S-1860 

iseo-iaog 
i8fi»-i8«a 

1869-1876 
187fl-lS7ft 
187fi-1877 
1B77-1879 
]87tt-1881 
1881-1885 
3886-..,. 


*Suspondod,  August  12, 1867;  roiastatcd.  January  14, 1868. 

War  of  i8i2,  aometimeH  called  the  second  war  for 
independence.     In  the  early  part  of  this  century  Euro- 
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pean  nations  did  not  admit  the  right  of  expatriation, 
uront  Bntuiii  held  that  "once  un  Englishman  always  an 
Kuglishman,"  and  maintained  the  rights  of  search  and 
impressment  Many  of  our  vessels  were  stopped  on  the 
high  seaa  and  searched;  seamen  claimed  to  be  British 
auDJocts  were  taken  from  them  and  forced  to  serve  in  the 
British  navy  or  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  serve.  Ser- 
orul  of  our  men-of-war  were  fired  upon  and  compelled 
to  give  up  seamen  in  their  crews.  Tlje  arrogance  of 
(Ireat  Britain  was  further  shown  hy  her  interference  with 
Dur  cuunncrco  under  her  paper  blockades.  She  inter- 
fered with  rights  Avhich  our  government  claimed  for  our 
vesHels  a«  neutnil  ships.  [See  Embargo  Act,)  The 
lortry  nlTjiir  (v/'^j  Henry  Docume?ifs)  nho  increased  the 


hitter  fueling  of  our  people.  For  Beveral  years  previous 
to  the  war  J'.ngland's  action  had  been  intolerable.  The 
fiiihiro  of  the  Nou-Importation,  Kon-Iutercourae  and 
Embargo  acU  {which  see)  necessitate<l  more  vigorous 
nn^iipnivs.  "^rhe  Federalists  wero  oppoped  to  n  war:  the 
l^'pnbli^^n.s  favored  it.  Madison,  tlio  Renublican  Preei- 
ilont,  was  perRonally  not  iiiMpofictl  to  warlike  measures, 
and  it  was  assertiHl  that  he  "'  could  not  be  kicked  into  a 
war.'*  Finally,  liawevor,  the  preasurc  from  public  and 
j>arty  hecnme  too  strong  for  him.  The  Congress  "which 
aBBonibled  in  December,  1811,  was  heartilv  disposed  to 
resort  to  arnia.  It  2»aased  atita  to  increase  tihc  army,  and 
ai)}>ropriated  largo  Bums  for  the  army  and  navy, 
l^inalfy,  on  Juno  18,  1812,  the  President  declared  war 
against  <ircat  Britain.  Tlie  Ilepublican  scheme  of  in- 
vading Canada  was  liardly  a  fiuccees,  but  brilliant  victo- 
ries Avere  gained  on  the  ocean,  and  by  Jackson  at  M'ew 
Orleans.  During  the  war  the  Federalists  continued  to 
oppose  the  government's  measures.  {Sre  TTartford  Con- 
vention,) The  war  was  ended  hy  tlio  Treaty  of  Ghent 
(which  set').  Its  result  practically  was  the  end  of  the 
old  Federalist  party  and  renewed  strength  to  the  Re- 
publicans. The  objects  of  the  war,  so  far  as  English 
arrogance  was  concerned,  were  practically  accomplished, 
though  the  terms  of  the  treaty  did  not  expressly  nega- 
Mve  the  British  claims. 
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War  Power  of  the  President  is  a  term  applied  to 

the  power  of  the  President  m-s  C  ommaoder-in-chief  of 
the  armj  and  iuitt  (Constitution,  Article  2,  section  2). 
This  poirer  is  great  or  email  acconiing  to  the  emergency 
it  is  called  upon  to  face.  In  seiioas  emergencies  it  is 
alniort  despotic,  being  limited  only  bj  the  power  of 
Congress  to  withhold  supplies.  In  time  of  peace  it  is 
entirely  suspended.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  issued  "as  a  fit  and  neoeasary  measure  of  war**  by 
the  I'reeident  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
nan\ 

War.  Secretary  of.  {S^e  War  Department.) 
Wars  of  the  United  States. — Tl»e  chief  ware  in 
which  the  United  States  have  been  engageil  since  the 
formation  of  the  government,  in  1789,  are  four  in  num- 
ber, and  are  treated  under  the  headings,  Barbery  Pirates 
(the  Algerine  War),  Oivil  War,  Mexican  War  and  War 
of  1S13.  The  morit  important  conflicts  with  Indian 
tribes  are  discussed  under  Indian  Wars.  Tlie  Aroostook 
botimlary  dititiirbance  is  mentioned  in  the  article  Xorth- 
west  Boundary^  and  the  litle  Canadian  RebeUion  covers 
another  plight  diffionlty  on  our  northern  frontier.  (See 
aho  Fenians.)  The  irregular  hostilities  with  France  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  are  treated  under  X.  Y.  Z. 
Misxian.  For  domestic  difficulties,  sometimes  called 
"  wars/' see  under  appropriate lieadings,  asBorder  Da/*, 
Burkshot  War.  ifot.   Waier  War,  etc. 

War  to  the  Knife  and  the  Knife  to  the  Hilt— 
This  seutiineiit   wha  iiUribntLMj  to    the  IJepiiblit^iiiitj  by 
the  AiUi-AYar  r»enio<Tat3  during  the  Civil  Wur. 
War  Wich   Tripoli.     {See  Barharif  Firaits.) 
Washington,  Cit>  of.     {See  Capital  of  the  United 
Slnfcs:  Di.sfrirf  of  Columbia.) 

Washington,  George,  the  first  Ppcsidciit  of  Ibo 
Uniteil  State-s,  Man  I'orn  in  Wcstnioreliunl  t-ouiity,  Vir- 
giuia.  PVbnmry  22,  1832.  Ho  died  at  Mount  ViTUon, 
Virginia,  December  14»  1799.  He  was  of  F'jii^lish 
deseeut,  Ilin  ctlucation  was  obtained  in  tbo  local 
achools.  In  hi:H  early  days  he  was  a  land  surveyor.  TTo 
inherited  considerable  property  from  bia  father  and  from 
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his  older  brother.  He  distingnisbed  himself  during 
tbe  French  and  Indian  War,  where  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel  and  commander  of  iho  Virginian  forces. 
After  that  war  he  lived  quietly,  managing  his  property 
and  serving  in  the  Virginia  llonee  of  Burgesses,  until 
sent  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  In  1759  he 
had  married  Martha  Danbridge  Custia,  widow  of  John 
Parke  Cuslis.  On  June  15,  1775,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Congress,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces 
engaged  in  tbe  Revolution;  this  position  he  retained  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  Immediately  after  the  war  he  1*6- 
signed  Ilia  commission  aud  retired  to  Mount  Vernon, 
whence  lie  emerged  as  delegate  to  the  Convention  of 
1787  {ivli'u'h  6Y<?):of  this  he  became  the  presiding  ofiicer. 
On  thcadoption  of  tbe  Constitution  framed  bythat  Con- 
vention ho  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
receiving  the  compliment,  nnpai'allGlod  in  our  history,  of 
a  unanimous  vote.  Ho  M'as  similarly  elected  for  a 
second  term.  During  hia  administration  trie  govern- 
ment's finances  wore  put  in  order  and  tlie  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  established;  Indian  ti-oubles  on  the 
frontiers  were  suppressed  after  two  unsucee^fnl  at- 
tempts; Jay's  Treaty  was  concluded  with  England  in 
the  settlement  of  various  matters  in  dispute,  and  the 
Whisky  lusurrectiDii  in  Pennsylvania  was  crushed.  In 
17l>7  he  Wfifl  onoR  again  Piillod  from  Mount  Vernon, 
whither  be  had  withdrawn  iit  the  expiration  of  bis  term 
as  President,  to  net  as  ('(untiiander-in-Cbief  of  tbe 
Army,  in  a  Mar  tliou  threatening  with  France.  Whcti  tbe 
danger  of  a  war  had  passed  by  ho  again  retired  to  his 
home,  where  ho  died  in  171)0.  With  hia  countrymen 
his  inflneuce,  drawn  partly  from  liis  military  fame  and 
partly  from  liis  Jofty  character,  was  enormous,  and  it 
was  always  exerted  for  good.  The  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  in  many  quarters  owing  to  his  approval  uf 
it.  As  Cammander-in-Ohicf  of  the  Hevolulionarv  Army 
he  bad  refused  to  accept  pay.  k&  President,  he  pro- 
fessed adherence  to  no  party  or  faction,  although  liis 
leanings  were  toward  the  centralizing  tendencies  of 
Hamilton.  Personally  lie  was  cold,  dignified  and 
aristocratic 
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Washington  Territory  %^'as  part  of  the  region 
accjuired  bytln3  Louisiana  purohaac  (.see  Annexalmns  J.) 
It  was  for  a  time  part  of  Oregon,  Lut  was  organized  as  a 
separate  territory  oy  Act  of  March  2,  185^^,  atid  it  was 
extended  in  1855.  Portions  have  since  been  cut  off  for 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming.  The  northern  hoiuuh^ry 
of  this  region  waa  lonj^  in  dispute  "with  (rreat  liridiin, 
but  was  settled  in  1846.  {See  NorfMvetit  Btmndarif.) 
Olvmpin,  is  the  capital.  The  p<tpnlation  in  1880  was 
75^116,  and  in  1888  is  estimated  at  143,009.  It  waa 
named  for  George  Wasliington.  (See  Governorft;  Legi.s^- 
hUurea.) 

Waterloo. — ''A  Waterloo"  has  come  to  be  the 
Bvnonyra  of  a  complete  and  irretrievable  defeat.  At 
Waterloo^  a  Tillage  of  Belgium,  on  June  18,  1815,  the 
English  and  PrussianSj  nnder  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
completely  routed  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  Avith  the 
French  Army,  liad  for  years  been  maintaining  a  gigantic 
and  snccessfnl  struggle  against  many  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  By  this  defeat  his  power  and  prestige  were 
hopelessly  shattei'ed . 

Ways  and  Means^  Committee  of,  is  the  most 
important  uf  the  standing  committees  of  the  Honsc  of 
Representatives.  Its  fnnetion  is  the  waya  and  means  of 
raising  and  collecting  revenue;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
general  subject  of  government  revenues;  this  indndes 
the  tariff  and  internal  revenue,  as  Avell  as  the  public 
debt  and  financial  measures.  Pnor  to  1805  the  expend- 
iture of  the  government  was  also  witliin  its  scope.  This 
is  now  in  the  hund«  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
{See  Appropri<(i%ons. ) 

Webster,  Daniel,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  New 
Hampshire,  January  18,  1782,  and  died  at  Marshtield, 
Massachusetts,  October  24,  1852.  He  was  a  lawj^er,  and 
H  graduate  of  Dartmouth.  From  1813  to  1817  he  repre- 
sented New  Hampshire  in  t'ongj-ess  as  a  Federalist,  tnen 
removed  to  Boston,  serving  in  Congress  from  Miissaehu- 
setts  from  18:^3  to  1827,  in  the  Senate  from  1827  to 
1841,  OS  Secretary  of  State  from  1841  to  184H,  again  in 
the  Senate  from  1845  to  1850,  and  once  more,  from 
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l$NV  vDtD  1:^1$  d«tt}3^«  fis  S«>cr&tarj  of  State.  It  is  con- 
rrdrd  tbftt  be  vas:  the  foifMWt  orator  tills  country  has 
<rv»r  |y»«9e9ei^d.  His  wbm  ib  best  known  in  connection 
'^rttk  tte  &M9IMltt  OflM^fB  case  (trkich  see),  and  his 
4HbM ^4Al 9MAvr Higve  on  Foot  s  Resolution  {wkivk 
«il^  MAMflk  InfMH^  itt^ntioned  as  a  candidate  for 
A«  imvMhm^'Im  MIU  attnco^i  even  the  formal  nomi- 

it  )ift]Mt?'>  «MMt^  in  l^^  the  Massachusetts 
iMirTotaK  Hrlnm.     In  1850  he  made  his 

I  SpMHtJb  «f  MMtii  aiooch.  rpgnrded  by  many  as 

Mlftir^WMMcflktT.     Howe 


graced.- 


owever  that  may  be,  he* 

sad  4wd  SBon  after. 

Unfbrttmate^  but  Not  Dis- 

-;h  of  March.  1S14,  during  tlie  War 
«     ^  i   "^  '    '"^^  ^'^  Prtrter  Uy  in  the  harbor  of  Val- 

|ui  .'u  hi  the  Unititd  StfttoB  frigate  Essex.    Not- 

wftbiifUntftHg  Vbt  tmX  ttat  be  was  in  neatral  waters  he 
Wife  mifellti  l^tira  Britiflk  vosdeK  the  fri^rate  Phosbe 
Mi4  A*  jtety  cf  iwar  CbsraK  His  vessel  bad  been 
ti^ifM  %  ««toVHi»  Iwt  Iw  Co^t  braTelv,  till  nearly 
«R  MMMi  wnJMbW,  and  ui«a  struck  his  colors, 
B«  TCipMtNl  l«  lilt  fovumvMiit,  "  We  hare  been  uuf ort- 
HMto^  "bT;!  T>4>1  diftgTiwy«d.'* 

We  Have  Lived  Loqs»  tat  This  is  the  Noblest 
W«rk  of  Oar  Wbola  Lives.— Thk  remark  was  made 
Ivy  ttaK'-"  ''"   ^  ^rwtfjaca  after  the  Louisiana  purchase  in 

We  Have  Met  tlie£Mai7  and  They  Are  Ours.^ 
Daring  w>e  VTar  of  ISl*  the  oontrol  of  lAke  Erie  be- 
oaoM  aeoMaiy  to  the  Anwricanfi  foraa  i^greeave  more- 
aMatoaOiMMa^  TWoBpoMtheBritahsjoadran,  under 
ComaMdoTft  Baroh^,  of  nzpoBBeb  oammg  aixty-tbreie 
gnoa  in  all,  Ooamodora  (Mirer  H.  I^nr  ^her^  nine 
Toflaeb  notinnujf  in  all  fifty-ibor  gnns^  (m  the  10th  of 
Septoaber,  1S13.  he  attacked  the  British,  fought  a  des- 
perate battle,  in  iho  course  of  vhich  he  performed  the 
daring  feat  of  tmn.^ferriug  his  flag  fn^m  the  Lavrenoe, 
vhich  uras  badly  injnrod,  t-o  the  Xiafrara,  and  delieated 
the  enemy.  To  General  Harrison,  who  was  anjdooslj 
awaiting  on  shore  the  erent  of  the  lurtle,  he  sfSU  \ 
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following  dispatch:  '*  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  onrs;  two  ships,  two  hrigs»  oae  schooner  and  one 
sloop."  Thk  yiclory  was  celefanAed  in  a  mde  song  of 
the  day^  as  follows: 

**  The  tcmth  of  September 

I*t  us  all  r**raember. 
Ab  Jon«'  ai4  thp  world  on  iM  axis  cn«c  ronnS; 

Our  tan  aod  marioeti 

On  Lake  Brie  were  ieen 
To  make  the  proud  flag'  of  Great  Rritalo  oom*  rfown.** 

Well-Born,  The. — A  term  of  contempt  applied  to 
the  Federalists.  The  term  was  used  by  John  Adams 
during  the  discassion  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution-  *'  The  rich,  the  well-bom  and  the  able 
will,"  wrote  he,  "  acquire  an  influence  among  the  people 
that  will  soon  be  too  much  for  simple  honesty  and  plain 
sense  in  a  House  of  Bepresentatives." 

We  Love  Him  for  the  Enemies  that  He  Has 
Made. — This  sentence  was  uttered  bv  Edward  8.  Bragg, 
of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1884,   in  a  speech    urging  the  nomination  of    Grover 
Cleveland   for   President.      The    reference   -ras   to   the 
minority  of  the  New   York  delcgatioUj  which   was  op- 
posed  to   Cleveland's  nomination,  and  which    had   at- 
tempted to  abolish  the  Unit  Rule  for  tho  purpose  of 
compassing  his  defeat.     Cleveland  was  nominated. 
Western  Reserve.     (*SVe  Terrilortes.) 
West  Florida.     (See  Annexations  JI.) 
West  Point  and  Military  Academy.   {See  United 
Stafen  Militurtj  ArmJemif  at  Uiust   Point.) 

West  Virginia  was' once  a  part  of  Virginia,  hnt  it.s 
people  did  uot  sympathize  with  tho  pro-Hlavrry  and 
secession  sentiments  of  the  eastern  portion  of  tho  State, 
and  on  the  rutification  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  (ma 
Virgiiiia)j  a  convention  at  Wheeling  declared  it  null 
and  void.  A  government  was  formed,  claijiiing  to  bo 
the  government  of  Virginia,  which  gave  if-s  oojiHCtit  to 
the  erection  of  a  new  State,  and  Wust  Virginia  was  thiid 
admitted  to  tho  Union  by  Act  of  Documher  :]l,  1803, 
which  took  effect  June  10,  (S(j.3.  The  capital  ia 
Charleston.     The  population  iu  ititiU  was  G1U;15T  and  in 
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1888  la  estimated  at  786,500.  West  Virginia  is  entitled 
to  four  seatB  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  six 
electoral  votes.  It  is  considered  a  Democratic  State. 
The  name  first  proposed  for  the  State  was  Kanawha. 
Popularly  it  is  cullea  the  Pau-IIandle  State,  {fiee  Gov- 
vernors;  Legislatures.) 

Westward  the  Course  of  Empire  Takes  Its 
Way. — The  following  lines  are  from  a  poem  entitled 
'*  On  the  Proapect  of  Planting  Arts  and  Learning  in 
America/^  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
by  Bishop  Berkeley,  au  English  philosopher: 

"  WcetTvard  the  course  of  empire  takes  ita  way; 

Th.*"  fuiir  first  act*  already  past, 
A  flftb  t^lmll  utoBO  tbe  draiiiu  with  the  day; 
Tim€'6  iiDblcaC  afL&prin^  tB  tho  last.'* 

The  epigraph  to  Jiancroft'a  "  Fliatory  of  the  United 
States"  made  the  first  line  of  the  above  read  as  follows: 


"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way,'* 

Wets.-  -A  term  used  chiefly,  if  not  exclnsively,  in 
Georgia  and  applied  to  the  Anti-Prohibitionists.  Op- 
posed to  "  Drys. " 

Wheeler,  William  A.>  was  born  at  MaJone,  New 
York,  June  30,  181iJ,  where  he  died  June  4,  188?.  He 
was  admitted  to  tho  bar  and  served  in  tbe  State  Legisla- 
ture. Ho  waa  in  Oongrass  from  18(11  to  1877  as  a  fio- 
publican.     Ho  was  elected  Vice-President  under  Hayes. 

Whig  Party. — The  opposition  to  Andrew  Jackson 
took  the  form  of  the  National  Kepublicau  party  on  the 
part  of  tliosc  diifcring  from  him  on  economic  principles; 
to  these  were  added  those  that  had  upheld  Nullification, 
and  factions  Democrats  in  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
notably  in  Georgia,  Alabama  mul  Tennessee,  in  the 
two  latter  States,  headed  by  Hugh  L.  White.  James 
Watson  Webb,  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Bfiquirer, 
suggested  the  name  of  Whig  for  this  combination,  as  in- 
dicating opposition  to  *^*  executive  u8uq)ation/*  a  mean- 
ing it  was  asserted  to  havehad  in  England,  and  during  the 
Etivolutiou  in  America.    Under  this  name  were  ulti- 
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mutely  included  the  National  Republicans  and  the 
Southern  factions;  the  Nnllifiors  were  never  a  portion  of 
theni;  thej  formed  a  separate  pro-slaverj  faction  in 
the  Democratic  party.  Harrison  wiia  the  tirst  uomiiice 
of  tlie  party  and  he  was  indorsed  by  numerous  anti- 
Maaonic  and  other  conventions.  Three  other  candidates 
were  placed  in  nomination  beside  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee. Van  Buren,  who  was  elected.  In  1840  Harrison, 
a  military  and  anti-Masonic  man,  was  nominated;  aa 
Vice-President,  Tyler,  one  of  the  Sonthern  wing,  was 
named.  This  combination  received  an  overwhelmingly 
large  electoral  vote;  the  campaign  had  been  a  vigorous 
one,  based  on  Harrison's  military  services,  to  the  cry  of 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too."  The  Whiga  had  a  small 
majority,  also,  in  both  Houses.  One  month  after  his  in- 
auguration Harrison  died.  Soon  after  his  accession  Tyler 
broke  with  his  party,  the  occasion  being  the  veto  by  him 
of  a  National  Bank  Bill.  The  first  platform  of  the  party 
adopted  in  1844  meant  anything  or  nothing.  C'lay  was 
nominated,  and  his  defeat,  to  a  great  extent,  was  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  Liberty  party.  The  question  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  foreshadowed  the  importance  that 
slavery  was  soon  to  assume.  This  topic  it  was  the  con- 
stant effort  of  the  Northern  Whigs  to  keep  out  of  poli- 
tics. 0]ipo8ition  to  sluvory  meant  rupture  with  the 
Southern  Whigs,  who  were  first  ])ro-slavery  and  only 
then  Whigs;  advocacy  of  it  meant  the  displeasure  of 
Northern  constituents.  The  Wilmot  Pi'oviso  was  accord- 
ingly supported  hj  Northern  Whiga,  and  opposed  by  the 
Southerncra.  Taylor  was  the  nominee  in  1848;  no  plat- 
form was  adopted.  He  was  elected  largely  on  his  mili- 
tary reputation.  The  Compromise  of  1850  and  all  other 
measures  affecting  slavery  found  the  Southern  Whigs 
acting  with  the  Democrats  and  against  their  Northern 
brothers  in  the  party.  These  latter  made  every  effort  to 
'  keep  the  subject  down,  and  every  new  pioce  of  legislair- 
tion  on  the  subject  was  declared  by  them  to  be  a  "final- 
ity." In  1853  the  platform  contained  a  plank  to  that 
effectj  and  General  Winficld  Scott  was  named  for  Presi- 
dent.   Scott  was  completely  defeated.    Thu  Southern 
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WhigB  were  nov  pncticallj  apart  from  xhtt  p^rtj)  and 
man/  of  thera  aooD  became  eo  in  Dame  alsck.  The  Wliig 
]jarty  tm  brokea  op.  A  part  of  it  joined  tbe  ranks  of 
the  Aiaencii  vartj,  bat  nltanateljr  its  Northern  eleanento 
were  avaUoved  ap  in  fclie  Bepabbcan  party;  tbe  Soath- 
em  elementB  joi&ed  tbe  Democratic  party,  vhile  the  c^d 
Whig  desire  of  keeping  slarer)'  out  of  politics  was  visible 
in  tbe  Constitutional  Union  party,  composed  of  Whig 
lemnantf  in  the  border  States. 

Whisky  Insurrection. — This  was  a  revolt  in  West- 
em  PeunsylTania,  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  ex- 
cise LiW  of  March  3,  1791.  Laws  of  this  kind  had 
always  been  odious,  and  tbey  were  especially  so  to  this 
oommnnity,  the  greater  part  of  whose  grain  was  con- 
verted into  whisky.  The  tax  was  soggested  by  Hamil- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  exerting  the  federal  power  of 
direct  taxation,  and  also,  as  some  authorities  ^sert,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  an  insurrection  of  small  propor- 
tions and  of  having  the  federal  power  exerted  in  crush- 
ing it.  Hamilton  saw  that  the  Union  could  not  be  a 
anccoBS  unless  the  authority  of  the  federal  government 
was  recognized,  and  he  thought  that  a  small  disturbance 
speedily  suppressed  might  check  a  tendency  to  disunion 
and  separation,  which,  once  fairly  intrenched,  would 
prove  theend  of  the  government.  His  forecast  wascorrect. 
The  supprcBsion  was  practically  bloodless;  but  two  per- 
sons were  killed,  and  these  in  brawls  with  the  soldiers. 
Moreover,  the  prompt  exercise  of  federal  authority 
showed  the  inherent  strength  and  vitality  of  the  federal 
government  Hamilton's  purpose  was  not,  of  course, 
avowed — not  even  known.  Ihe  best  known  leader  in 
this  iriHurrection  was  a  man  named  Bradford,  but  Will- 
iam Findley,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  Albert  Gal- 
latin were  also  concernetl  in  it.  The  first  meeting  to 
oppose  tlie  measure  was  held  July  5s57th.  This  meet- 
ing was  peaceful,  but  disorders  followed.  Any  per- 
son taking  office  under  tbe  law  was  declared  a  puulic 
enemy,  and  in  one  case  a  revenuo  officer  was  tarred  and 
feathered.     The  opposition  continued  to  increase,  and 

.  May,  17%  CougJ*esa  empowered  the  President  to  use 
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militia  in  suppressing  disorders  witliiu  a  State.  About 
this  time  Lhu  Utx  wiw  also  rDdnrcd.  Spptt'iiibor  15th  a 
proclainutioii  was  itisiie*!  wurniiiff  the  people  tonbiiudoii 
their  iiulifcwfiil  rotnbiimtuins.  'Ihe  diaturbHiu-eri  had  not 
as  yet  come  tou  head.  The  ngiUitioii  contiuued  tlirough- 
out  1793  and  1794.  Secret  societies  were  organised  to 
oppose  the  tax.  Under  the  hnv  only  federal  eoiirts  had 
jurisdiction  of  offenses  uguirist  it,  and  this  uocosaitiited 
the  tnainportation  of  the  nerUHed  to  I'liiludelphiii^  a  long 
journey  in  those  days.  In  June,  1794,  this  just  cause 
of  eomjdaiiit  was  removed  by  giving  the  State  coarts 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  excise  offenses.  1'he  issue, 
M«*iy  3 1st,  in  Philarlelphia,  of  fifty  writs  agaiuKt  various 
weatern  jH'c^pki  charged  witluvonnef^tion  willi  t!ie  disturb- 
ances, brought  the  insurrection  to  a  head.  The  marshal 
serving  the  warrants  was  seized  aud  nuide  to  sweur  that 
he  would  serve  no  more  of  them.  A  meeting  of  7,000 
armed  men  was  held.  Those  opposed  to  these  proceed- 
ings were  intimidated,  and  preparations  for  armed  de- 
fence against  tho  United  States  were  made.  The  federal 
povernuient  acted  promptly.  A  proclamation  ordered 
the  insurgents  to  disperse.  A  requisition  for  15,000 
militia  waw  made  on  the  OovernorH  of  New  .leraey,  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  Meanwhile  comniissionera  were 
sent  ahead  to  oi^er  amnesty  to  those  that  wouhl  submit. 
Their  mission  was  a  failure,  and  on  .September  25th 
another  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President,  in 
which  he  fjavo  notice  of  the  advance  of  the  troops. 
President  Washington  accompanied  them  a  part  of  the 
way;  Hamilton  remained  with  them  throughout.  Several 
meetings  were  now  lield  declaring  submission,  but  they 
were  not  regarded  as  representative,  and  the  troops 
continued  to  ailvanee.  On  their  arrival  at  the  scene  of 
the  disorders,  time  was  given  for  submission  under  the 
President's  proclamation,  and  all  those  not  euhmitting 
were  arrested.  The  violent  leaders,  including  Bradford, 
bad  fled;  Gallatin  was  among  those  that  hail  all  along 
connaeled  submission.  The  insurrection  was  eup- 
pressed;  all  but  about  2,500  of  the  troops  returned 
home;  tbesG  remained  encamped  in  the  region  through- 
pat  the  winter. 
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Whisky  Rin^  is  a  name  given  to  a  vast  conHjiiracy, 
arigiimting  \i\  about  the  year  18T3,  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  the  government  in  the  collectiou  of  its  tax 
on  distilled  spirits.  The  coiispii-acy  included  distillers, 
dealers.  United  States  collectors,  gaugers  and  many 
other  persons.  It  extended  from  St.  Louis,  its  head- 
quarters, to  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Feuria,  Cincinnati  and 
New  Orleans.  It  had  an  agent  in  Washington.  The 
method  of  defrauding  was  by  the  secret  shipment  of 
whisky  which  was  reported  as  stored.  Suspicion  was 
first  aroused  in  1874  by  a  discrepancy  discovered  between 
the  returns  of  shipments  of  the  Merchants*  E.\chauge, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  those  of  the  revenue  officers.  To 
Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  due 
the  credit  of  unearthing  this  gigantic  fraud.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  ring  made  itself  felt  in  the  highest 
places,  and  every  effort  against  it  was  for  a  time  thwarted. 
Finally,  aft^r  careful  secret  examinations,  a  general 
seizure  in  three  cities  was  made  May  10, 1875.  Proi)erty 
aggregating  l3,5(X*j00<)  in  value  was  seized,  and  238  i>er- 
sons  were  indicted.  When  the  papers  in  these  cases  were 
laid  before  President  Orant,  he  indorsed  one  of  them 
with  the  injunction,  **Let  no  guilty  man  escape."  O. 
K.  Babcock,  President  Grant's  private  secretary  was 
implicated,  but  though  acquitted,  his  guilt  was  gener- 
ally conceded.  No  charge  was  ever  made  Implicating 
Grant,  but  his  tenacity  in  supporting  bis  friends,  even 
when  their  guilt  was  evident  to  others,  made  it  easy  for 
the  ring  to  put  many  obstacles  in  Bristow's  way.  In 
one  case,  even,  documents  were  tami)ered  with.  Many 
convictions  were  obtained,  among  others  that  of  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  Avery.  In  1876  Bristow 
turned  his  attention  to  a  whisky  ring  on  the  Paciliu 
coast.  As  a  consequence  the  Senator  from  that  State 
demanded  the  removal  of  several  special  Treasury  agents 
employed  in  San  Francisco.  The  Secretary  rofnsed. 
An  appeal  to  the  President  caused  him  to  take  a  stand 
against  Bristow,  and  the  latter  resigned.  The  ring, 
however,  was  dead. 

White  House. — The  residence  of  the  President  in 
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Waehirigton  is  built  of  freeaLono  lUiil  painted  wLite,  and 
for  this  rcasou  is  oalicd  Uic  '*  Whilo  House." 

White  League. ^A  name  fiomctimes  applied  to  the 
Ku'Klux  Klan. 

Whitewash. — When  a  corrupt  public  servant  deaires 
to  obtain  ail  ofticial  statement  exonerating  him  from  acts 
charged  agiiinst  him,  it  is  a  common  method  for  his 
frienda  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  Iegit>lalivu  com- 
mittee of  investigation,  taking  care  to  have  the  com- 
mittee BO  coatitituted  as  to  insure  a  report  clearing  him 
from  blame.  This  proceeding  its  known  as  ■white- 
washing. 

Whitney^  William  C,  was  bom  at  Conway,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  15,  1841.  He  studied  at  Yale  and  Uar- 
vardj  and  wus  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1872,  he  was 
defeated  for  the  otiico  of  District  Attorney;  he  was  in 
1875  appointed  Corporation  Counsel;  in  1S83  ho  re- 
Bigned.  In  March,  1885,  President  Cleveland  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

WigTwam.     {See  Tamma?ii/,) 

Wilmot  Proviso. — In  1846  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  Congress  placing  about  <t3, 000,000  at  tlio  disposal 
of  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
make  a  treaty  with  Mexico  (with  whicli  we  were  then  at 
war),  paying  her  that  sum,  and  in  return  acquiring  a 
considerable  tract  of  tcrritor}'.  To  this  measure  David 
Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,,  moved  a  proviso  prohibiting 
Hlavcry  in  any  territory  that  wc  might  ac*]nire  from 
Mexico.  Thus  amended,  the  bill  Wfis  passed  by  tho 
HouBu  and  sent  to  the  Hcnato  during  tho  last  hours  of 
the  session.  In  the  Senate  the  debate  on  a  motion  to 
strike  out  tho  proviso  lasted  to  the  hour  of  adjournment, 
and  so  the  bill  died.  In  1848  the  proviso  was  moved  in 
the  llouse  as  an  independent  resolution,  but  a  motion 
that  it  lio  on  the  table  prevailed  (105  to  03).  When 
first  introduced  the  proviso  seemed  to  have  a  good 
chance  of  passing,  but  during  the  election  of  184G  the 
Southern  Democnits  were  forced  by  public  opinion  to 
determiued  opposition  to  it;  the  Northern  Democrats 
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favored  the  proTiso,  and  at  the  same  time  annexa- 
tion. In  this  dilomma  the  doctrine  of  ** popular"  or 
**  squatter"  sovereignty  wjis  devised;  it  was,  iu  effect,  to 
lot  the  people  of  a  territory  rlctormino  tlie  question  of 
slavery  for  themselves,  and  it  came  as  a  relief  to 
Northern  Democrala  by  enabling  them  consistently  to 
(ippose  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

Wilson,  Henry,  was  boru  at  Frauiingham,  ^ew 
Hampshire,  February  16,  1812,  and  died  iu  Washington, 
November  %'l,  1875.  In  1830  hia  name  was  changed 
from  Jeremiah  Jones  Golbath  to  Henry  Wilaon,  by  Act 
of  Legislature.  Iu  politics  he  was  an  Auti-slavery  Whig, 
serving  in  the  Le^islaturo  in  that  capacity;  ho  then 
joined  the  Free-soil,  the  American,  and  ultimately  the 
Republican  Party.  lie  was  Vice-president  from  1873 
until  liie  death. 

Wire  Pulling  is  a  political  phrase.  It  ia  applied  to 
the  activity  of  politicians  in  securing  votes  and  making 
other  preparations  necessary  to  the  succesa  of  a  candi- 
date or  measure. 

Wisconsin  was  once  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, mid  afterwards  was  sueeessivoly  a  part  of  ludiuua, 
niinoia  and  Michigan  territories.  In  1836  the  territory 
of  Wisconsin  was  formed,  which,  two  years  later,  was  re- 
duced to  the  size  of  tlie  present  State  of  the  sjuno  name, 
and  was  thus  admitted  to  t]io  Union  May  20,  1848.  Tli-j 
ciLpitiil  is  Mudison.  The  population  iu  J 880  w\va  1,31.5,- 
497,  and  in  1888  is  estimated  at  1,750,000.  Wisconsin 
sends  nine  membera  to  the  House  of  Represejitatives, 
and  lias  eleven  electoral  votes.  It  is  a  Republican  State 
in  national  politics.  The  State  is  named  after  its  prin- 
cipal river,  which  in  the  Indian  tongue  is  said  to  mean, 
"wild  rushing  river. ^'  Popularly  it  is  known  as  the 
Badger  State,     {S<>b  Guvernurs:  Lfgislaturpn.) 

With  Malice  Toward  None,  with  Charity  for 
All. — Tfiese  phnises  occurred  in  Lincoln's  address  at  liis 
seconil  iuangiiralion.     (See  Lmrnln,  Ahraliam.) 

Wizard  of  Kinderhook. — Martin  A'un  Buren,  wlo 
was  born  iit  Kinderhook,  New  York,  was  often  called  by 
his  contemporaries  tlie  Wizard  of  Kinderhook  bocauhiu 
gf  his  ability  and  astuteness  in  politics. 
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Woman's  Rights.  (See  Woman  Suffrage.) 
Woman  Suffrage.  —  The  gradual  removal  of 
restrintions  on  the  Buffrago  iu  th«  States  lias  nat- 
urally brought  forn'ard  the  question  why  women 
should  Ijc  tleprivod  of  tlli^3  privilege.  As  uariy  as  1790 
the  question  had  heoii  a.skcd  in  France.  Under  Kew 
Jersey's  constitution  of  177G  an  act  had  indeed  been 
patised  by  that  State  in  1793  imposing  certain  restriotionH 
on  voters,  but  imposing  tliem  equally  on  both  sexes. 
The  acit  was,  Iiowever.  repealed  in  1807.  The  subject 
was  brought  into  prominence  in  1848  by  the  first  woman's 
rights  coni'ention  held  in  this  country.  The  convention 
met  at  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  July  19,  1848.  The 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  incidental 
discussion  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  had  as  their 
logical  consequence  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  some 
women,  of  a  privilege  exercised  in  many  cases  by  persona 
far  below  them  in  intelligence  and  education.  They 
assert  that  many  of  their  number  }>ay  taxes,  that  all  are 
interested  in  good  government,  and  that  it  is  unjust  for 
women  of  intelligence  to  be  deprived  of  a  vote  while 
ignorant  men  have  a  voice  iu  the  government.  They 
assert  that  their  influence  will  have  a  purifying  effect  on 
politico.  Tliey  demand  that  any  I'eetrictions  on  the 
suffrage  may  apply  er[nally  to  both  sexes.  It  is  but  just 
to  add  that  inauy  women  of  education  are  opposed  to  the 
extension  oE  the  snffrage  to  women.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  objected  that  sntfrage  cannot  be  demanded  as  a 
right,  but  it  is  a  jirivilege  granted  by  the  State  aa  expe- 
diency may  direct;  that  the  community  is  best  served 
by  a  division  of  labor  which  relogatea  women  to  the 
family  exclusively;  tluit  her  interests  are  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  representation  as  at  present  constituted,  and 
that  her  presence  would  have  no  influence  for  good.  In 
October.  185i),  the  first  national  woman's  rights  conven- 
tion wati  hohl  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  »Sinco  then 
the  subject  hivi  been  constantly  agitated,  andlarge  strides 
in  jwlvaiuie  have  been  made.  In  ISOG  a  petition  on  this 
stibject  wad  hiid  before  Congress  by  the  American  Equal 
Kights    Association.     It  was  the  firet  of   ita  kind  pre- 
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6ent«d  to  that  body.  In  1870  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention  of  Massachusetts  admitted  Lucy  Stone  and 
Mary  A.  Livermore  as  delegates.  The  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions  of  1873  and  1876  resolved  that  "the 
honoHt  demands"  of  this  **  class  of  citizens  for  additional 
rights  .  ,  .  should  be  treated  with  respectful  con- 
suluration."  Since  1873  the  Prdhibition  j>arty  has  em- 
bodied a  demand  for  woman  suffrage  in  eveir  platform. 
The  Greenback  national  platform  of  1884  favored  the 
submission  to  the  people  of  a  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  Conetitution.  The  Equal  Rights  party  in 
1884  nominated  Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lookwood  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  V(»te3  received  by  the  ticket  are  among 
those  clasHCfl  as  "scattering,"  and  amounted  to  about 
2,500.  In  none  of  the  States  has  the  right  of  suffrage 
been  granted  to  women  absolutely.  In  Kansas  full 
municipal  su  If  rage  liaa  been  granted  to  women,  and  in  the 
following;  States  they  vote  at  school  elections  under  cer- 
tain conditions  as  to  property,  marriage,  etc..  Coloi*ado, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kuw  Hanipfiliiro,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Oregon^  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and  in  the 
Territories  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Washington; 
while  in  Arkansas  and  MLasi6si]>pi  women  vote  (by  peti- 
tion) on  the  Rale  of  liquor.  Three  Territories,  Wyom- 
ing (18GJ0»  W^ashington  (1883)  and  Utah,  have  granted, 
full  suffrage  to  women  on  an  equality  with  men;  but  in 
Utah  t}iey  were  subsequently  excluded  by  the  Edmunds 
law  {see  Monnons) ;  and  m  Washington  the  Woman 
Suffrage  act,  after  liaviug  been  in  force  live  years,  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  territorial  Supreme 
r*ourt,  by  reason  of  a  technical  informality,  so  that 
Wyoming  remains  as  the  only  instance  in  this  country  of 
a  complete  equality  of  the  seiea  in  the  matter  of  suf- 
frage,    {See  Suffrafff*.) 

Wooden  Gods  of  Sedition. — A  name  of  derision  in 
17!*H  for  the  Liberty  Fuhti. 
Woolly  Heads.     (See  Cofiscience  \Miigs,) 
Workers,  Political     {See  Boy»y  Thv.) 
Wyoming. — The   larger  part   of  Wyoming  was  ac- 
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quired  by  the  Louisiana  purchaso  («<?»  Amxtxaiion^  /.), 
but  the  Southwestern  portion  waB  inchuled  in  tho 
Mexican  ces-sion  (npe  Annexations  IV.)  of  1848.  It 
vas  organized  as  a  separate  territory  of  tho  United 
States  from  portiouH  of  T)akota,  Utah  and  Oolorado,  liy 
Act  of  Julj-  25,  18G8.  Cheyenne  is  the*  rnjiital.  Tho 
population  m  1880  was  20,789,  and  iti  1K8H  ik  eHtinuitvd 
at  85,000.  The  name  ia  Indian.  [tSee  Qovtrnorn; 
Ltujislaturex.) 

X.  Y.  Z.  Mission. — During  tlio  Hovolniion  tlio 
United  States  secured  tho  vahiable  aid  of  Franco  l>y 
treaties  in  1778.  In  178W  nionarchv  was  ovLM'tlirown  in 
France,  and  that  nation  soon  founri  Jiorsolf  at  war  with 
England  and  other  European  nations.  Slje  desired  tho 
United  States  as  an  ally,  and  Oenct  {i^ef  Ocnrf,  f  V/^rfM,) 
was  sent  to  accomplish  her  jturpose,  lliw  niiHsinn  faih>d, 
Washington  porsistcd  firmly  in  jinwirvingniir  ntMitnilily, 
andJay'a Treaty  (/i'A/</i(  scf)  wa.s(M)rH;huh'd  with  Ku^hmd, 
The  cMJurse  of  our  government  angered  Kraiifn.  In  171*7 
the  directory,  which  then  governed  tlmt  4'ountry,  gave 
perniiasiun  to  the  Freneli  navy  to  aswiil  unv  veHsels. 
Following  a  policy  of  eonciliution,  iu  H\nle,  ut  Knouih 
inaults  to  our  minister  and  tho  throat  to  our  iMunrmTco, 
Frcaidont  Adama  called  a  special  seBsion  of  Congretw  Iti 
May,  1797,  and  Charles  Cotcsworlh  Pinekney,  John 
Marshall  and  Elbridgc  (Jerry  wero  sent  />  Frtineo  to 
arrange  matters.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  tho 
President  submitted  to  Congress  dispatches  tliat  had 
been  received  from  these  commissioners.  They  liad 
been  kept  waiting  by  Talleyrand » tho  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  had  been  approached  by  three  unolbeuU 
persons  with  what  was  in  effect  a  demand  for  a  bribe 
and  a  loan  to  tlui  dinu^tory  before  any  arrangement 
could  be  concluded  with  the  United  States.  In  the 
dispatches  the  names  of  these  three  perHoiis  were  indi- 
cated merely  by  the  lettei's  X.,  Y.  and  Z.,  and  hence 
the  whole  affair  came  to  be  termed  tho  X.  Y.  Z.  Mis- 
sion. To  these  denmnds  our  representatives  returned  a 
decided  refusal.  It  is  said  that  Pinckney  made  use  of 
the  phraao,  "  Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
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tribote."    Hm  antver  as  recorded 


w^  bo;  not  a  fiixpenoe. 


however,  was,  "  No, 

About  the  time  when  these 

MbiDitt«d  to  Congress,  Pinckney  and 


to  leave  France,  and  Gerry  was 
racalM  faj  oar  goTemment.  A  warlike  f ed- 
it^ in^taatlj  sprang  np  m  the  United  States.  The 
FederUifite,  wita  Adams  as  leader,  desired  to  defend  by 
force,  if  neoesBanr.  their  policy  of  keeping  this  country 
from  entangling  foreign  alliances,  and  desired  to  resent 
Fnench  insults.  The  Democrats  (then  called  Republi- 
cans) had  always  farored  an  alliance  with  France  and 
had  opposed  the  creation  of  a  navy  for  the  United 
Statea.  Xow.  however,  the  popular  pressure  could  not 
be  withstood.  Bills  were  paaseu  for  increasing  the  navy 
and  sepanUin^  it  from  the  War  Department  (April  30, 
17D<8).  ProTiaion  was  made  for  a  national  loan  and  the 
imposition  of  a  direct  tax.  The  President  was  author- 
ized to  increase  the  army  in  case  of  a  foreign  war  within 
three  jears,  and  rx>u  Washington  was  called  to  be  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  Alexander  ITamilton 
was  selected  as  the  active  commander.  On  July  D, 
1798,  Congress  declared  the  treaties  with  France  no 
longer  binding,  and  authoriied  our  war  vessels  and  pri- 
vateers to  capture  armed  French  vessels.  A  few  naval 
engagements  occurred,  but  no  event  of  great  importance. 
The  effect  of  our  warlike  feeling  and  preparations  on 
France  was  excellent,  American  prisoners  were  released 
and  the  embargo  which  hud  been  declared  was  raised  on 
American  shim.  Talleyrand  now  hinted  to  our  Minister 
to  Holland,  William  Vans  Murray,  that  he  was  willing 
to  receive  another  American  Minister,  Adams  accord- 
ingly appointed  Murrav  in  February,  1799^  and  soon 
joined  with  him  Oliver  tllsworth  and  William  R.  Davis. 
The  President's  action  created  much  stir  politically,  as 
he  was  considered  to  have  become  subservient  to  France 
and  to  have  changed  the  former  attitude  of  himself  and 
the  Federal  jwirty.  It  was  some  months  after  their 
appointment  that  our  envoys  arrived  in  Pari?.  Napo- 
leon was  then  at  the  head  of  the  government  as  First 
Consul,  and  was  favorably  inclined  toward  the  United 
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States,  French  oommisBioncre  were  &ppoiQte<l,  awl  on 
September  30,  1800,  a  friendly  convention  was  signed. 
Both  countries  ratified  it,  and  it  was  declare<l  in  force 
December  21,  1801.  For  a  wLfle  the  safety  of  our  com- 
merce was  thus  secured.     {Set  Evibargo  Ad.) 

Yankee. — There  are  sereral  conflicting  Ihenrios  con- 
cerning the  derivation  of  the  word  Yankee.  Tlie  mo«t 
probable  is  that  it  came  from  a  corrupt  j»ronunciftti<m 
by  the  Indians  of  the  word  English,  or  its  French  form. 
Anglais.  The  terra  Yankee  was  originally  applied  only 
to  nativea  of  the  New  England  States,  but  lon^igt^oi*s 
have  extended  it  to  all  natives  of  the  United  StAtee,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  the  Southerners  used  it  as  a  term 
of  reproach  for  all  inhabitants  of  the  North. 

Yazoo  Fraud. — About  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  United  States,  Georgia  owned  or  claimed  the  gR'utcr 
part  of  the  territory  between  her  present  limitji  and  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  1789  she  sold  for  about  ♦200,0tM) 
some  tenor  fifteen  million  acres  of  this  land  tothoSoutI* 
Carolina  Yazoo  Company,  the  Virginia  Yazoo  Com  puny, 
and  the  Tennessee  Company.  Difficulties  nroiH',  how- 
ever,  whicli  prevented  the  sjiles  fromheingconanmniHlcil, 
la  1795  what  was  distinctly  known  aa  the  '*  Yn/no  f  niiid  " 
occurred.  The  purcluifiors,  generully  known  m  llio 
Yazoo  Companies,  from  t!ieir  oporntioiiM  in  (lio  Yiu(k> 
district^  having  been  reorganized,  Georgiii  In  that  your 
sold  to  them  for  |riOrf,0<if>  the  larger  part  of  lior  woslern 
territory,  comprising  jibout  35,000,000  aci\?a,  which 
now  forms  the  Statca  of  Ahdtama  and  MisHiKsippi.  Such 
a  transaction  was  of  national  interest,  and  Washingtmi 
sent  a  mesaa^o  to  Congress  concerning  it.  Cliai'g**8 
were  made  tbat  the  neces|^y  legislation  hud  been 
secured  by  extensive  bribery,  and  James  Jackson,  then 
Georgia's  representative  in  the  Senate,  resigned  froin 
that  body,  stood  for  a  seat  in  the  State  IjegiHluturo,  was 
elected,  and,  as  the  exponent  of  the  doninnd  of  tht* 
people,  was  enabled  to  repeal  the  <»bjectional)lo  iwi  ami 
expunge  it  from  the  records.  In  ISOti  (^eoi'<;ia  cedeil  all 
the  territory  west  of  her  present  boundary  to  the  Federal 
Govemmeut.      The    piirchasera    uow    doiuuudcd  thoir 
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rightfl  from  the  United  States,  and  Jefferson's  Cabinet  ex- 
pFe«ed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be ''  expedient "  to  make 
a  reaaonable  conipromise  with  them,  while  not  recogniz- 
ing their  claims  a«  a  matter  of  right.  The  opponents  of 
the  administration  raised  a  great  clamor  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  charge  that  improitcr  influences  had  moved 
Jefferson  and  his  advisers.  The  question  came  before 
CongrefMi,  some  of  whose  members  were  personally  in- 
terested in  the  matter,  but,  largely  because  of  the  vehe- 
ment opposition  made  by  John  fiandolph  of  Virginia, 
the  rehef  measure  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 
The  purchasers  afterward  obtained  a  favorable  verdict 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Congress  in  1814  appro- 
priatt-d  ♦SjOWjOOO  in  scrip,  payable  from  the  proceeds 
of  MifiHi^sippi  lands,  to  eatisfy  the  clutmants.  Much  of 
tills  money,  however,  went  to  speculators,  to  whom  dis- 
couraged chiimuntB  had  transferred  their  interests. 

Young  Hickory. — Andrew  Jackaon  was  called  Old 
IFickory.  (*S'tf?  that  Ulk,)  James  K.  Polk  was  born  in 
the  same  State  as  Jackson,  North  Carolina,  and  settled 
in  tlio  sameStfit*^,  Tennessee;  moreover,  a  certain  refsem- 
Maiif'e  in  tlioir  jjolitical  feelinga  led  to  his  being  called 
Young  Hickory. 


APPENDIX. 


NATIONAL  DESiOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  St.  Loris,  Jcne  7,  1888. 

The  I>einocratic  party  of  the  United  Stat-efi,  in  National  Con- 
vention fliMemhIeil.  renews  the  pledge  of  its  fidelity  to  Demo- 
oratlo  faith  anU  reaffirms  the  vlatform  adopted  hyitsrejire- 
sentattvee  in  the  eonveiition  of  1:^,  and  ludorses  the  news 
exprened  by  Preftideiitt'levvland  in  hitidust  Kunual  messajceto 
Congress  aa  the  correct  inttrpretatinu  of  that  platform  upon 
the  question  of  tariff  rt?duttion  j  and  al*o  indorses  iho  efforts 
of  our  Demorratio  repre^entatiTefl  in  Congress  to  secure  a 
reduction  of  exc<*»»ive  taxation. 

Chief  among  its  principlt.-fl  of  party  faith  are  the  main- 
tonanee  of  an  iudi&Bolulily  union  of  free  and  iud^?HlrutitibIe 
States*  now  about  to  enter  upon  its  second  ct;ntiiry  of  unex- 
ampled propresa  and  renown;  devotion  to  a  plan  of  {govern- 
ment regulated  by  a  written  Constitution,  stnetly  specifying 
every  granted  power  and  cxprepsly  reeervingto  the  States  or 
people  the  entire  ungranted  residno  of  j)«iwer ;  theentMiuruge- 
ment  of  a  je^iloua  popular  vigilanrb  directed  to  all  who  have 
been  chosen  for  bnff  terms  to  enact  and  execute  the  laws,  and 
are  charg^ed  with  the  duty  of  preserving  peace,  insuring 
equality  and  establishing  justice. 

The  Deniocnitio  Pii-i'ty  weloome  an  exacting  scrutiny  of  the 
administration  of  the  Executive  power,  which  fouryeara  ago 
was  committed  to  its  truflt  hi  the  election  of  ij  rover  Cleveland, 
Pr<«idcnt  of  tho  United  StatcB;  and  it  challenges  the  most 
searching  innnlry  concerning  itt*  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the 
pledges  which  then  invited  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

During  a  most  critieal  period  of  our  linanclal  affairSi  result- 
ing from  overtaxation,  the  anomalous  condition  of  our  cur- 
rency and  a  public  debt  unmatured,  it  has,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  wise  and  eona4'rvative  conrflc,  not  only  averted  disaster,  but 
greatly  promottMl  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

It  has  reversed  the  improvident  and  unwise  policy  of  the 
Reoubllcan  party  t<muhing  the  pnbliu  domain,  aud  luw  re- 
claimed from  corponitions  and  ayu<licatea.  alien  and  dotucstio, 
and  restored  to  the  people  ncjirly  one  hundred  mllliims  of 
acres  of  valuable  land  to  be  sacredly  hold  as  hoiucsteada  for 
our  citizen «. 

While  carefully  guarding  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  and 
oonformiug  strictly  to  the  principles  of  justice  aud  uqulty,  tt 
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has  paid  out  more  for  pensions  and  bounties  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  Republic  than  wa«  ever  paid  before  during 
an  equal  penod. 

By  vi\x  iutelligetit  managempDt  and  a  judloiuus  and  oeonomi- 
cal  expenditure  of  tbe  public  money  It  has  set  on  foot  the 
reconscruotion  of  the  American  Navy  upon  a  sydtem  which 
forbids  the  recurrence  of  scandal  and  insures  suoeessful  re- 
sults. 

It  has  adnptod  and  oonsistently  pursued  a  firm  and  prudent 
foreigii  policy,  prtiscrvlng  neaey  with  all  nations  while  soru- 
pulousl}'  ina)iitaiuin>r  nil  tne  rielitsand  interests  of  ourgov- 
ernnieiifr  and  poonl*'  at  home  ana  nbroad. 

Thet^xciu?ion  from  our  shores  of  Chinese  laborers  has  been 
efTectiially  secured  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  the  oper- 
ation of  which  \\vl.^  1k'«m]  pustpuned  by  the  action  of  a  llepubli- 
can  niujuritv  in  the  Senate. 

Honi^st  reiornx  in  the  ( Mvil  Service  has  been  inaugurated  and 
inaiutnintd  by  Proaidtnt  Clevelanfl,  and  ho  has  brought  the 

Eubli*' service  to  tiie  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  not  only 
y  rule  and  precept,  but  by  tho  exaiuplo  of  his  own  untiring 
aiui  unseltli^h  adiiiiniHtnttiun  of  public  affairs. 

In  every  branch  and  department  of  the  government  under 
Democratic  coiitro!,  the  riphta  and  welfare'  of  all  the  people 
have  been  guarded  and  defended;  every  putdio  interest  has 
been  protected,  and  the  equality  of  all  our  citizens  before  the 
law,  without  regard  to  race  or  section,  has  been  steadfastly 
raaiiJtained. 

ITpiMi  its  record  thus  exhibited  and  upon  tha  pledge  of  a  con- 
tinuance to  the  people  of  the  beueflts  of  cood  government,  the 
National  Ooinocraey  invokes  a  renewal  of  popular  trust  by 
the  re-ettMi'tron  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  who  has  been  faithful, 
ablt3  aTid  prudent. 

They  invoke  an  addition  to  that  trust  by  the  transfer  also  to 
the  Democracy  of  the  entire  legislative  power. 

The  Republieau  party,  oontrolling  the  Senate  and  resisting 
In  both  11 0 uses  of  Congress  a  refonuatinn  of  unjust  and  uu- 
equal  tax  laws,  whicii  have  outlasted  the  necessities  of  war 
and  aronowunduriniTdng  theabundanceof  a  long  peace,  deny 
to  the  people  equality  before  the  law  and  the  fairness  and  the 
juHtice  which  nro  their  rijs'ht. 

Thus  the  ery  (if  Amerienn  labor  for  a  better  share  in  the  re- 
wards of  industry  is  tstillcd  with  false  pretences;  enterijrise  is 
fettercLl  and  bound  down  to  homo  markets;  capital  is  dis- 
couraged with  doubt;  and  unequal^  unjust  lawscau  neither 
bt^properly  amended  nor  repealed. 

The  IJenioci'atic  party  will  continue,  with  all  the  power  con- 
fided to  it,  the  struggle  to  reform  these  laws  in  accordance 
with  the  pleiiges  of  its  last  platform  endorsed  at  the  baJIot- 
bt»x  by  the  aufrmges  of  the  people. 

Uf  all  the  industrious  f  i-cemen  of  our  land,  an  immense  ma- 
jority, includtnc:  every  tiller  of  the  soil,  gain  no  ndvantAge' 
from  excessive  rax  laws;  but  the  jtnce  of  uertrly  everything 
they  buy  is  increased  by  the  favoritism  of  an  unequal  system 
of  tax  legislation. 

All  uuneuessury  tajtation  la  unjust  taxation. 
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earkdkioK  the  lev  tint  «a«feaR.  rob  tbe  bod j  of  oar  cUtwaa 

wHmd  ttiM^gh  ■■■eeiBBiy  nuBttea  a  TSit  am  of  Mwnarv 
far  berood  tte  seeds  «r  «■  eooMmioal  adalnittraXioiv  to 
drawn  fn»n<he  paealt  awl  the  chaumelBoff  ttade  and  >iooa 
muUted  as  a  deMoraanKMrptai  ia  tbe  National  TrBarary. 

The  monrf  aev  Ijia^Mleia  tbeVMeral  Ttvasurr  reaalUu 
from  impernoiftB  teietw  ■■!!>■  »U ta wttart  than  ffiaB«,i9lL0Bi^ 
and  tbe  raridiM  ^.-oUrrted  to  reacUas  tike  sum  of  more  than 
$n,900jm  ■tinnaHy. 

Deliaoobed  by  tbe  touattiee  teoiptatkm  the  remedj  of  U19 
RepuMii^n  party  to  to  meet  and  exhaust  by  extraTaaant  a|K 
propriatioiu  ana  expenditoreA,  whether  eonstitutloiuror  not, 
the  accumulatioiu  «h  eAliatecent  taxation. 

The  Democratio  HMidy  to  to  enforce  fna^ality  in  pubUo  «x* 
pende  and  aboltoh  needloM  taxation. 

Our  establtobed  doenertlfl  indastries  and  enterprises  should 
not,  and  need  not*  be  endaiigiered  by  a  reduction  and  oi^rrtHv 
tion  of  tbe  burdens  of  taxation.  On  the  contmry,  n  fairivud 
careful  rertoion  of  oar  tax  Uwak  with  due  allowunoe  for  the 
difference  between  the  wages  of  Americjiu  aud  fortMgn  latH»r, 
mujt  promote  aud  eninMirage  every  Itraiirb  of  such  iuilustrttv 
and  eoterprifiM  by  giviuc  them  "assurance  of  an  oxt*»cdod 
market  and  steady' and  continuoud  operation. 

In  tbe  intere«t  of  American  labor,  which  should  in  no  event 
be  neglected,  tbe  reTirion  of  our  tax  laws  couteinplatod  by 
the  DtJmotTatk*  party  would  promote  the  adrautaxe  of  j?ucu 
labor  by  cheapeuiiis;  tbe  cost  of  ihe  necessaries  of  life  in  iho 
home  of  every  workingmau,  aud  at  the  same  timo  scouring  lo 
birn  steady  and  remunerative  employraeuL 

Upon  thia  ^t^t  ii^ue  of  tariff  reform,  so  closely  oouoemtnff 
every  phaiie  of  our  uutioual  life,  ami  upon  every  nuwtion  in* 
volredin  the  problem  nf  gtuid  goverumcut,  the  iVniocnitlu 
party  submits  its  principles  and  prufe^sious  to  thu  iutulU^vUt 
suffrages  of  the  American  people. 

NATIOJfAL  EEPtJBLICAN    PLATFORM. 


Adopted  at  Chicago,  June  21,  1888. 

Tho  Republicanfi  of  tho  United  Stfilos*  asflomlilml  by  tht*lF 
delegates  in  Nutionnl  Conveiitiou,  pjiiisi' tui  Uic  ihrcMhulil  itf 
their  proco«H]iTi«;i!i  to  honor  the  uiinunry  of  tlu'ir  Ilmt  mvihiI 
leader,  the  immortal  champion  af  lilji-rly  ninl  lltn  rlRlitx  t»r  tho 
people — Abraham  Lincoln  .  iiiul  to  cuvcr  nlm>  with  wnnitim  of 
imperLehable  remombramicj  luid  f;mtituilc  ihc  hi«rulu  nun\(M(  tif 
our  later  leaders  who  havu  uioru  recently  bccu  eulhul  iitvny 
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release  from  import  duties  thoso  articloa  of  foroign  produol  low 
(except  luxuries)  the  like  of  wliicb  cannot  bo  inxMlutH"*!  nt 
home.  If  there  shall  $till  remain  ii  larger  revonno  thun  i* 
requisiteforthewauta  of  the  Government,  wefrtvur  the  nilirv 
repeal  of  internal  taxes  nithiT  ihun  tlio  8urrunJer  of  iinv  imri 
nf  our  nrDteetivo  system,  at  the  Joint  bthcsti*  of  the  whisky 
rinffana  the  agents  of  foreipn  luaiiufaetiirers. 

We  declare  our  hostility  to  the  iutrnduetinn  Into  \\\\%  i>oni\* 
try  of  forei^  eoutraet  lulH.>r  and  of  Chinese  iHbor,  lilieu  t«tour 
eivnization  mul  our  CoiiHtJtutiou,  and  we  demaud  the  \'\vX\ 
enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  aKuinfit  it.  and  favor  sueh 
immediate  le^alation  as  will  cxcluao  such  labor  froui  our 
shores. 

We  declare  our  opposition  to  nil  combinations  of  eitpttnl, 
organizeil  \\\  trusts  orotlierwise,  toroutrol  arbitnirlty  thetvn- 
diUuu  of  titido  amoni;  our  citizens;  and  wti  iH^eonunettd  to 
Congress  and  the  Stale  Legislatures,  in  their  rei»i»ei'tivo  Juris- 
dictions, such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  exot'uliou  of  all 
Bchemes  to  oppress  the  pe<tpie  by  iiudneehftrces  on  their  sup- 

SUea,  or  by  unjust  rates  for  the  transportation  of  their  pt>»- 
uc'ta  to  maricet.  We  approve  the  legbiation  by  t\>nBrv«s  to 
prevent  alike  unjust  burdens  and  uufair  diseruutuauou*  b«» 
tween  the  States. 

We  reaffirm  the  poliry  of  appropriating  the  piibllo  b\nd«  of 
the  United  Status  to  be  honiestiMids  for  Amerieuti  iMtiKenn  and 
settlers,  not  alicus,  whioH  tlie  Kepubliran  purly  i'st«l>U!*h*'^l  \\\ 
1863,  against  the  persisteut  opposition  of  the  DenuHM-ats  \\\ 
Congress,  and  which  liaa  bronght  our  great  Western  doinalu 
into  such  magniticent  deveHj]mirnt.  The  restoration  of 
unearned  railroad  land  j^rants  to  the  publio  donuiln  for  the 
utH)  of  actual  settlers,  which  was  begun  under  the  Admiitlstra'- 
tiou  of  Prtisidt'ut  Arthur,  should  bi^eondnuid.  We  deny  that 
the  Dcmoeratie  party  has  ever  rcstoreil  one  iiere  to  the  p'tHipUs 
but  declare  that  l>y  the  joint  action  of  the  Urpublii-Aus  and 
Deraoerataabout50,0lW,000  of  acres  of  unearned  lands  oriKiti* 
ally  granted  for  the  eoostniction  of  i^aitroads  have  Int'ii 
restored  to  the  public  donmiu,  in  ^)ursuani'oof  the  eot'dltlenii 
inserted  by  the  Kupublicau  party  in  the  ovi^iinul  t^riuitA.  Wii 
chnrpe  the  iJemocmtie  Administration  with  failure  tooxet^ute 
the  laws  securing  to  settlors  titlo  to  their  homesteads,  and 
■with  using  appropriations  made  for  that  juirposeto  harass  In- 
nocent settlers  with  spies  ami  preseeutiuns  under  the  false 
pretense  of  cxposln^c  frauds  and  viudleathiu  tlio  law. 

The  government  by  Conpress  of  the  Territories  is  bns<«il 
upon  necessity  only,  to  the  cud  that  they  may  bct'onut  i^tuti^s 
in  the  Union;  therefore,  whenever  this  eonilitioiis  of  poputa- 
tion,  material  resources,  publio  intelligence  and  inmaiity  ttn» 
Buch  as  to  insure  a  stable  local  government  thereiu,  the  pcoplo 
of  auch  Territories  sbonld  be  |jermitted*  as  a  right  inhen>nt  In 
them,  the  right  to  form  for  themselves  eonstitutlons  and  Stats 
governiiu'iiis,  and  be  admitted  Into  the  Union,  rcmliug  the 
preparation  for  Statehood,  all  officers  thereof  should  Iw 
•elected  from  the  bona  (Ide  residents  and  oithceua  of  the  Terri- 
tory whereiti  they  are  to  serve. 

South  Dakota  should  of  right  bo  immediately  admitted  lu  a 
State  iu  the  Uuiuu,  under  the  coustitutlon  framed  and  adopted 
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*>y  horpeoplo,  and  we  heartily  indorse  (ho  action  of  tho  R*^ 
p'ublirnn  Senate  in  twice  ptis^jn^  liill8  fur  her  admiAsion.  The 
^pfll^aI  of  the  Driiiotrutie  House  of  Renresentatires,  for  par- 
tisan purposes,  fiivoijibly  to  coiisi<U'r  ihi'HM  Mils,  is  a  willfnl 
violatiou  of  tlio  Biicreu  Araerktan  imnciple  of  local  self- 
covcrumcnt,  and  merits  the  condemnation  of  nil  junt  men, 
Thi- n  >ni1lng  bills  in  the  Senate  for  acts  to  euahle  the  people 
of  Washington,  North  Dakota  and  Montana  Territories  to 
form  eoustitutious  and  establish  StutegovtirumeutH&iii>uld  be 
pa«*pd  without  unnecessary  delay.  Tho  Kepublicnn  party 
pledges  itself  to  do  allin  its  power  to  facilitate  tho  adrafssion 
of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Ari- 
zona to  thtf  enjoyment  of  acUf-goverumentiLS  States,  Bunh  of 
them  115  arc  now  qimlilled  Ud  soon  as  possible^  and  the  others 
as  soon  as  tliey  become  so. 

Tiie  politicral  power  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  Terri- 
tories as  exercised  hi  tho  pasit  is  a  tnenace  to  free  ia^titutions, 
a  dan;:er  no  longer  to  be  suffi'red.  Therefore  we  pledge  the 
Repnhli<^m  party  to  appropriate  legislation  asserting  tho 
S4^»vereignity  of  the  Nation  in  all  Territories  where  tho  same  \a 
questioned,  and  in  furtherance  of  that  end  to  place  upon  tho 
statute  liookd  legislation  stringent  enough  to  divorce  tho 
political  from  the  ecclcsiastiwil  power,  and  thus  stamp  out  tho 
attetulant  wiekednewa  of  polygamy. 

'I'he  KepuTdican  party  is  in  luvor  of  tho  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  aa  money,  and  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Democratio 
administration  iu  its  efforts  to  deinouetize  silver. 

We  demand  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent  per 
ounce. 

In  ft  Republic  like  ours,  where  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign  and 
the  oflieiiil  tlie  acrvautf  where  no  jHJwer  is  exercised  exoept  by 
the  will  of  the  peojde,  it  ia  important  thtit  the  sovereign — tho 
people — should  possess  intelligence.  Tho  freo  school  isi  the 
promoter  of  that  intolligeuoe  which  is  to  prcacrvo  naafrt^ 
nation;  therefore  the  8tate  or  Nation,  or  hoth  combined, 
should  support  free  iustitutionsof  learnihg  sufficient  to  afford 
to  every  cnild  growing  up  in  the  land  the  opportunity  of  a 
good  common  school  uuucntion. 

We  carncstiv  recommend  thiit  prompt  action  be  taken  by 
Congress  in  ifie  enactment  of  auch  legislation  aa  will  best 
mM'ure  the  rehatiilitation  of  our  American  merchant  marine, 
and  we  protest  against  tlie  passage  by  Congress  of  a  free  ship 
bill,  as  cnlcfilatea  to  work  injustice  to  labor  by  lessening  the 
wiiges  of  thoao  engaged  in  preparing  matcnals  as  well  as 
those  directly  employed  Inourship-yards.  Wedemand  appro- 
priations for  tho  early  rebuilding  of  our  navy;  for  the  con- 
struction of  coa^t  fortifications  and  modern  ordnance  and 
other  approved  modem  means  of  defence  for  tho  protection  of 
our  defeuooless  harbors  and  eiticd;  for  tho  payment  of  just 
pensions  t-o  our  aoUlicrs;  for  the  necessary  works  of  national 
imuortance  in  the  improvuuieiit  of  harbors  and  tho  channels 
of  intemat,  coastwise  aucl  foreign  commerce  for  the  encour- 
agement of  tho  shipping  intereita  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and 
I'acifio  States,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  the  maturing 
publiu  debt.  This  policy  will  give  employraimt  to  our  labor, 
activity  to  our  rarioua  industries,  iuereoso  tho  soouiity  of  out 
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country,  promote  trade,  open  now  and  direct  markets  for  our  ! 

produce  and  obeupoii  the  u{>3t  of  tiansiifiitatlon.    We  affirm  t 

this  to  be  far  UHtt<?r  for  our   uouutry   Chun  the  Demouriitiu  ', 

policy  of  loaning  the  Govorment's  money  without  interest 
to  "pet  l>anks," 

The  conduct  of  foreign  alTiiirs  by  tho  present  Atl  ministration  ' 

has  been  distmp;uisUeu  by  its  inefRtueucy  and  itst  cowardice. 
Kaving    Tvithdruwa   from    the   Senate   all    paudiug   treatlus  j 

G£foctc>d  by  Republican  Administrations  for  tbe  removal  of  ' 

foreign  bnrclenfl  and  reatrietioiifl  upon  our  eommeroeand  for 
its   extension  into  better  marki^ts,  it    baft  neither    effftnted  K 

nor  proposed  any  others  in  their  &tea<l.    I'rofcBfiing  adhor-  ' 

enee  to  tno  Monroe  doetriue,  it  liaii  seen  with  idle  eompUieeney  . 

the  extension  of  foreign  intiuenuein  Central  Araorieaandof  j 

foreign  trade  everyrFhero  among  our  neighbora.    It  haa  re-  ] 

f ufted    to    charter^   eanc tion    or  en ( ou rage    any    A ineriean  1 

organization  for  conatructing  the  Nicarusna  Canal,  a  work  of  ( 

vital  importanue  to  the  maintonanee  of  tlio  Moiiroo  doctrine, 
and  of  onr  national  iu[lueaco  In  Central  and  Sotith  America;  ' 

and  net-esanry  for  the  (Jevu^»piiienb  of  trade  with  our  Patafio 
territory,  -with   South   America  aud   with   tho  ishindti  and  \ 

further  coasta  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  i 

We  arraign  the  present  Demoeratio  Administration  for  it«  1 

weak  and  unpatriotiu  tieutinent  of  the  (Ltherie*  question,  and  i 

its  pLiailUiuimout^BurreuLlef  ol'  tbuedsential  privilejt^t-ri  to  wlueh 
our  tishiaff  vessels  are  entitled  in  Canadian  porta  under  iho  i 

treaty  of  1818,  the  reciprocal  maritime  legialation  of  1830  and  i 

the  comity  of  nations,  and  which  Canadian  Ashing  vesseU  re-  f 

celvo  in  the  porta  of  the  United  State*.    We  condemn  the  i 

policy  of  the  present    Administi-ation  and    the  Democratic  1 

majority  in  Congress  toward  our  Ilslieries  aa  unfriendly  and 
conspieunurflly  unpatriotic,  and  aa  tending  to  destroy  a  valu-  ) 

able   national   imlur^try.  and   an   indlapeusable   resource  of  1 

defence  against  a  foreign  enemy. 

The  name  of  American  apphea  alike  to  all  cltlzomiof  the 
Republioand  imposes  upon  all  alike  the  same  obligation  of 
obedience  to  the  laws.  At  tiio  Banio  time  that  citizcn*i'hip  is 
and  must  be  the  panoply  und  (taf.L'iiaid  of  him  who  wears  it, 
and  protect  him,  whether  high  <;r  low,  i-ieh  or  poor,  in  all  his  * 

civil  rights.    It  should  and  must  afford  him  protection  at  , 

home,  and  follow  and  protect  bim  abroad  iu  whatever  laud  he  } 

may  be  on  a  lawful  errand. 

The  men  who  ubandoucd  the  Republican  party  In  1884  and  \ 

continue  to  aflhere  to  the  Democratic  party  have  deserted  not 
only  the  cause  of  houc»it  governmeut,  of  sound  finance,  of 
freedom,  of  purity  of  the  ballot,  but  cMpecially  have  dej*erted 
the  cause  of  reform  In  the  Civil  Bervlce.    We  will  uoi  fiUl  to  \ 

I  keep  our  pledges  becauso  they  have  broken  thdrB,  or  beoauM 

their  candidate  has  broken  bis.     We  therefore  repeat  oar 
I  declaration  of  1884,  to  wit:     "The  reform  of  the  Civil  Service  I 

au«piciouaily    besun    under  the   Republican    A"^! ministration  1 

should  be  completed  by  the  furtliur  extension  of  the  reform 
system  already  cstablisbe^i  by  law_to  all  the  gra*lt«  of  the 

lole. 


u 


service  to  which  ifr  is  applicable.  Tho  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  reform  should  be  olwerved  in  all  Executive  appointments, 
and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  object  of  existiiig  reform 
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Ic^Ialation  BhouUl  bo  repealed,  to  tho  end  that  the  dangers  to 
free  inntitutioua  which  lurk  in  the  nower  of  official  patronage 
may  bo  wisely  and  cfrtK-tually  avotaed." 

Tiiegnititudeof  the  Nation  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union 
cannot  be  niwisurcd  bv  laws.  The  legislation  of  Congress 
ehonid  coiifonn  to  the  jAeilse  made  by  a  loyal  people,  and  bo 
no  enlarged  and  extended  as  to  provide  afrauisfc  tho  possibility 
that  any  man  wlio  honorably  wore  the  Federal  uniform 
(thoiild  become  the  inmate  of  an  almshouse,  or  dependent 
upon  private  charity.  lu  the  presence  of  an  overflowing 
Treasury  it  would  bo  a  publiu  w^ndal  to  do  less  for  those 
whoso  valorous  eervico  i>reserTed  the  Gorevnmen*.  Wc  d€v 
nounce  tho  hostile  epirit  of  President  Cleveland  in  his 
numerous  vetoeaof  measures  for  pt^usion  relief,  and  the  action 
of  th«  Democratio  House  of  Representatives  iu  refusing  even 
a  eonsideratiou  of  general  pensiou  legislation. 

Jn  support  of  tlio  priiiwi>Ie8  hcrewitli  enunciated,  wo  invites 
the  co-tipuration  of  patriotic  mi  n  of  all  parties,  and  especially 
of  all  workingmen,  whoso  prosperity  is  seriously  threatened 
by  tho  free-trade  policy  of  thenreaent  Adraiiiisfration. 

Wo  rcallinu  our  unswerving  Gevotion  to  the  personal  rights 
and  Jihertics  of  citizeus.  Tho  llrst  coueern  c»f  all  good  govern- 
ment i:i  the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  tbe  ptMJpleand  the  purity  of 
the  hnme.  Tho  Kcpublioan  party  cordially  sympathizes  with 
allwise  and  well-directed  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance and  morality. 
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Adopted  at  Indianapolis,  JIay  31,  1888. 

The  Prohibition  party  in  National  Convention  assembled, 
acknowledging  Almighty  God  us  tho  source  of  all  power  in 
government.,  doiM  herL'liy  declaro : 

That  tho  ninuufatture,  importation,  exportation,  transporta- 
tion and  sale  of  aUolitilio  beverages  shall  be  made  public 
crimes  and  prohibited  and  punished  as  such. 

That  such  prohibition  must  be  secured  through  amend- 
ments of  our  National  and  State  Constitutions,  enforced  by 
aflequato  laws  adpqiiately  supported  by  administrative 
authority,  and  to  this  end  the  orpanization  of  tho  Prohibition 
party  is  imperatively  demanded  iti  f^tate  and  Nation. 

That'  aity  form  of  liceu^e,  taxation  or  regulation  of  the 
llf|uor  tramc  is  contrary  to  good  government;  that  anv  party 
which  fiui>pnrta  regulation  liy  bfienso  or  tax  enters  into  an 
alliance  with  such  traffio  aiinf  tjenornej*  the  aritual  foe  of  the 
State's  welfare,  and  that  we  arraign  the  Republican  andDemo- 
eratie  parties  for  their  persiateut  attitude  in  favor  of  the 
lioensfcd  iniquity,  whereby  they  oppose  the  demand  of  the 
neoplo  for  prohibition  anu  through  open  complicity  with  the 
liquor  f^auso  defeat  tho  onforcemuut  of  law. 

For  tlie  Immediate  abolition  of  tho  internal  revenue  tfyatem, 
wlu^robyour  National  Government  is  deriving  support  froza 
our  ^reutest  catioual  vice. 
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That  an  adeqnnt:©  piil>lio  rovenne  t>pin/;  iiooessnry.  it  nifiT 
prf*perlj'  be  raiaed  hjr  import  duties,  l>ut  import  dtitiojn  shotiltl 
Uti  so  reduced  Unit  no  E^urplim  ^Intll  Ik^  luvuruuliitt^I  iu  tho 
treasury,  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  sliould  I)o  iiMuovtM 
from  foods,  clothing;  and  other  comforts  and  neoessarli^  of 
life,  and  imposed  on  such  otht'r  urtieles  of  import  a*  will  fcivo 

f>rotection  to  the  miinufaeturiuff  employor  aud  prodiieiug 
aboror  uj^aiust  tho  competition  of  the  world. 

That  Civil  Servif^eappniriiiuouta  for  all  civil  offloeii.  ohiotlr 
clerical  In  their  duties,  should  be  based  upon  monU,  intef- 
lectnal  and  physical  ciualiltcations,  and  not  upon  party 
serrice  or  party  netesaity- 

The  right  of  sufTin^n  roata  on  no  mere  einnimstantM*  nf  nuts 
polor,  sex  or  nationality,  and  that  wUens  from  any  t'«nw\  it 
has  been  witliheld  from  citi;!uus  who  are  of  »uitatilo  a^e  and 
raentallvaud  morallv tiualiflod  for  tho  exoroisoof  an  intelli- 
gent hallot,  it  ehould  be  re.-itored  by  tho  pt^opU^  throujzh  the 
Jeglalataresof  the  several  Status  on  suuh  educational  ba»is  iw 
they  may  deem  wise. 

For  the  abolition  of  polygamy  and  tho  ostabllahment  of  uni- 
form laws  j^'ovortiiug  uiarnage  and  divorce. 

For  prohibiting  ail  oomblnntionanf  eapltal  to  eontrol  oud  to 
increase  the  f.ost  of  products  for  popular  c^insumption. 

For  the  preservntmn  nurt  defeor^e  of  tlie  HablmtU  as  n  elvU 
institution  without  oppressing  any  who  rellKiously  ob^*rv« 
thcsamo  on  any  other  day  thau  the  first  dav  of  tin*  week. 

That  arlntration  is  the  Christiiiu,  wisoautll  (^eononiU-  niethod 
of  settling  national  differeuees,  and  tho  ^ame  nielhod  stioultl 
by  judicious  legislation  bo  applied  to  tho  settlement  of  tbs- 
putea  between  largo  bodies  of  employeaand  empU>yei's;  that 
the  abolition  of  the  saloon  would  remove  the  burdens,  moral. 
physical,  peenniary  and  soeial,  wliiuh  now  oppress  lahor  and 
rob  it  of  its  earnings,  and  would  provo  tu  be  the  wise  ami  su(>- 
cessful  way  of  promoting  lahor  reform;  and  we  invite  labor 
and  ea[>ital  to  unite  with  us  fur  the  aeeoinplislunout  therei»f. 

That  monopoly  in  land  is  a  wrong  to  the  people,  aiut  publio 
land  should  be  reserved  to  aetual  settlers,  and  that  men  and 
women  should  receive  equal  wages  for  equal  work. 

That  our  immi^ation  laws  should  be  so  i-nfmeed  as  to  pro- 
vent  the  introduetion  into  our  country  of  all  eouviets,  inmates 
of  dependent  institutions  and  others  pliysieally  incapaeitnted 
for  self-support,  and  that  no  person  shall  have  tlio  ballot  iu 
any  State  wno  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  8tates» 

Keoo";nizing  and  declnrinp  that  the  prohibition  of  tho  liquor 
traffic  has  become  the  dommatit  isjue  in  tnitionai  polities,  we 
invite  to  full  party  followsliip  all  tliose  who  on  this  one 
dominant  issue  are  with  us  agreed  in  the  full  belief  that  this 
party  can  and  will  remove  sectional  differences,  prornuto 
national  unity,  aud  insuro  the  beat  welforti  of  our  uativu  laud. 
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Why,  When  and  Where.  A  dlrtionu?  of  rare  and  curioas 
Information.  A  trcasurv  of  facbs,  le^fods,  sajiugs  and  their  eiplan- 
atton.  galhervtl  fmiu  a  multitude  of  i*nnrces.  prrsTnting  id  a  CTHiren- 
ipnt  f<tmi  a  iDa.s8  of  valuable  knowledg-e  on  topics  of  fnxjuent  inqoiry 
and  g«nfr»il  interRst  that  hsii  \ieen  hitherto  inaccessible.  Oar^faUy 
ocinpared  with  the  hi^bc^i  auiburili*^.  £^led  br  Robert  Thorxe, 
M.A.     500  pages.     tUoth,  12iua,  pric%!  $1.00. 

**  Id  tfab  bctok  the  casual  reader  wHl  be  rejfilced  u^  ni^'t  many  a  sal>k4.-t  be 
has  aearobei)  tfae  vncytrKtpedia  for  tn  yhw.  The  infurmaUtjn  u  clearly,  'ulty 
an4  yet  ooncbely  given.*'— HiiriuaMM  Stp^biUoA. 

A  Cyclopedia  of  Natural  History.  Comprijnng  descriptions  of 
Animal  IMc :  Mammals.  Birds.  Hepiiles.  Bairachlana  and  Fishes. 
Tbeir  8lnicturL'.  Ha)ut&  and  I>i.^tnl>utiou.  For  popoUr  use.  By 
CHARI.KS  C.  Abbott,  M.  D.  620  pa^es.  500  iIIa5tTitiaii&  Hoth, 
13ino.  price  $1.00. 

"  Ttw  author  has  sbown  ireat  skill  ia  condenamr  bis  abaadant  material, 
wbUs  the  UlnsUatlofla  ai«  oaeful  in  lUosuatlne  the  mfoniiatkiB  tam&Ant  Id 
tbelext.**— 71«Mi;  THy. 

The  Natiooal  Standard  Enqrclopedla.     A  Dictkoary  of  lit- 

enitnrr,  th(>  Arts  and  th(>  Science's,  for  popuhtx  aae  ;  oootaimn^  over 
iW.OOO  articles  pertaininf;  to  questions  of  Agricaltore,  Anatomy,  Archi- 
tecture. Biography,  Botany.  ChemiiitrT.  Engineering,  Geography, 
QeologT.  m^«^ry.  UorttcaJturo.  Literatare.  Sfechaaics,  Medicine, 
Phyvology,  Natural  Ui^story,  Mytholii^  and  the  varioos  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Prepared  under  the  sapervi.->ion  of  a  number  of  Editors, 
and  verfBed  by  comparison  with  the  best  Authorities  Complete  in 
one  volume  of  700  pftges,  with  orer  1,000  illostratioos.  Cloth,  12mo. 
price  $1.00. 

Law  WIthoat  Lawyers.  A  compendiiun  of  Fasiness  and  I>oineR- 
tic  Iaw.  for  popular  a.se.  By  Henrt  B.  Ooret,  Ui.B.,  member  of 
Now  York  Bar     Cloth,  t2mo,  price  $1.00. 

"  Tbe  Tolonte  before  as  ^  a  very  conTenient  manaal  f^w  erery-day  ose,  ooa- 
talnlnc  *  lowral  sommary  of  tbe  law  as  api^led  to  nrdiDarr  UbbIumu  traasao- 
tSoaa*  aoeoU  and  domestio  wilatfcw.  with  fonas  for  all  maniMr  of  legal  daoifr> 
meats."— TVoir  T^m^. 

Dr.  Danelson's  Counselor,  with  Recipes.  A  trusty  guide  for 
the  family.  An  illustrated  book  of  720  pag«6i,  treating^  Physi<>)o|ry. 
Hvgiene.'Marriage.  Medical  Practice,  etc.  Bt  J.  E.  D.vNEl-sos.  M.  D. 
Uiuslratcd.     Cloth.  12mo.  price  $1.00. 

"  Tbe  CVmnwlor  is  pure  an.i  Wevaitoff  to  Hs  rauralav  and  wise  twl  pnirticaJ 
In  tte  apptlctttioa  of  Its  coonaeb.  It  can  bat  be  a  helper  la  homes  following 
lt«dtr%^'t!oiis."-«(T.  J.  r  FtrgwoH,  Poft.n-  Jf.  E.  ChMrdi^  XoHwk,  .V.  Y. 

The  National  Standard  History  of  the  United  States.  A  com- 
plete and  concise  account  of  the  growth  and  derelopment  of  the 
Nation,  from  its  dweoTenr  to  the  present  time.  Bv  E>'£]UT  Brown. 
000  pa>cv«.     Ututftrated.     Cloth.  13mo,  price  $1.00. 

lu  this  oMjat  lnt«*«8ttac book  our  country's  history  l»  told  from. die  dtseovory 
(if  AnM«rk>«  down  to  tbe  ctoettoo  of  B«>iijttmia  Harrtooii  a»  Ptveideat  of  itio 
ITnttMl  stAtnL  

"  '*".  A,  In  BVBTf  ««  BeaiU  Strwt.  Br«w  Terft. 
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